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VERY  RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED, 


BT  HIS  GRATEFUL 


PUPIL. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  work  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  Professors  and  their 
classes,  and  also  for  private  students  who  wish  to  study  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  Organic  Chemistry.  It  contains  not  only 
all  the  older  facts,  but  also  the  new  discoveries,  relating  to  the 
products  of  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  pre* 
sents  concisely  the  profoundest  philosophy  of  chemistry,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the  author's  large  work.  The 
writer's  design,  in  its  preparation,  may  be  imperfectly  understood 
by  the  following  extract  from  his  preface.  . 

^^It  is  constantly  becoming  more  apparent,  that  the  organic 
compounds,  if  all  their  relations  are  brought  into  view,  and  not 
alone  their  individual  characteristics,  belong  to  distinct  groups, 
which,  as  it  were,  correspond  to  the  natural  families  of  plants, 
and  that  these  groups  are  again  united  to  each  other  by  a  com- 
mon bond.  Scientific  Organic  Chemistry  must  determine  these 
groups,  show  the  laws  to  which  their  members  are  subject,  trace 
out  the  bond  which  unites  them,  ascertain  from  their  constitution 
the  cause  of  their  mutual  and  anomalous  relations,  and  unfold  the 
OneneM  in  the  great  mass  of  materials.  In  completing  these 
Principles^  I  have  wished  to  contribute  something  to  the  solution 
of  thiB  problem,  and  whilst  I  have  sought  to  point  out,  in  the 
above-mentioned  direction,  the  department  of  our  knowledge  in 
organic  chemistry,  in  a  concise  scientific  form,  yet  my  especial 
endeavor  has  been  to  obtain  a  fixed  stopping-point,  which  might 
make  it  possible  fdr  the  student  to  review  the  details,  and  be  able 
to  impress  them  upon  the  memory." 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  great  extent  to  which  Organic  Chemistry  is  cnltivated  in 
Germany,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  that 
science,  both  in  England  and  America,  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
endeavoring  to  conduct  some  of  the  German  fountains  of  chemical 
science  to  our  own  land. 

In  selecting  the  present  work  for  translation,  regard  has  been 
had  to  the  fact,  that  without  being  too  voluminous  for  general  use, 
it  embraces  most  of  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  and  the  new 
discoveries  not  already  incorporated  into  the  systematic  works  in 
our  language.  This  volume,  as  the  author  in  his  Preface  remarks, 
is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  his  large  work,  the  ^^Chemie  der 
Organischen  Yerbindungen,"  (an  octavo  of  3000  pages,  which  has 
long  been  a  standard  work  throughout  Germany,  and  is  now  being 
revised  by  the  author ;)  yet  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains, 
in  a  clear,  concise  formyinearly  all  that  is  known  of  organic  che- 
mistry. It  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  laboratories,  medical 
and  scientific  schools,  universities,  etc.,  and  the  study  of  a  few 
pages  will  satisfy  the  scientific  chemist  that  the  distinguished 
author  has  well  comprehended  both  the  subji^ct  itself  and  the 
wants  of  the  student. 

In  nomenclature,  the  translator  has  endeavored  to  use  those 
terms  which  would  best  express  to  the  English  reader  the  German 
idea,  without  attempting  improvements ;  yet  he  has  found  great 
difficulty,  not  only  from  the  want  of  agreement  between  our  pres- 
ent English  authorities,  but  also  from  the  absence  of  terms  cor- 
responding to  the  German.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
new  texms,  Uibse  of  the  author  have  been  almost  invariably  re- 
tained. 

As  a  large  portion  of  the  work  was  translated  in  Zurich, 
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whilst  the  translator  enjoyed  constant  personal  intercoarse  with 
'  Dr.  Liiwig,  it  is  hoped  that  the  translation  does  justice  to  the 
author,  though,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  it  cannot  be 
free  from  errors.  The  style,  being  concise,  has  almost  necessarily 
lost  its  elegance,  as  no  freedom  in  phraseology  could  be  taken  and 
express  the  exact  idea.  The  translation  of  a  purely  scientific 
work  like  this  is  attended  by  many  difficulties,  not  the  least  of 
which  arises  from  the  very  necessity  of  its  being  rendered  into 
English — I  mean,  the  absenise  of  anything  of  a  like  nature  in  our 
language;  and  the  necessity  of  a  right  apprehension  of  a  thousand 
abstruse  truths,  in  order  to  their  correct  translation.  The  appre- 
eiation  of  these  difficulties  has  made  the  traoislator  more  attentive 
to  correctness  of  idea,  than  to  any  ornaments  of  style* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  in  this  work,  degrees  of 
temperature  invariably  refer  to  the  centigrade  thermometer. 

Should  this  volume  meet  with  sufficient  success  to  justify  the 
undertaking,  and  show  that  our  chemical  public  are  ready  for 
such  a  work,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  to  them  Dr.  Lowig's  ^^  Cbemie 
der  Organischen  Yerbindungen"  (Chemistry  of  the  Organic  Com« 
binations)  in  an  English  dress,  as  speedily  as  possible  after  the 
appearance  of  the  third  German  edition. 

DANIEL  BREED. 

United  Statks  Patbnt  Ofpicb, 
Waahingion,  I>.  C,  1853. 


PREFACE. 


SiKCB  tbe  appearance  of  my  "  Chemistry  of  Organic  Com- 
binations," the  number  of  chemical  facta  has  greatly  increased, 
yet  none  of  these  has  determined  me  to  materially  change  the 
system  which  I  there  adopted ;  on  the  contrary,  the  new  discove- 
ries have  only  served  to  confirm  it.  Indeed,  many  views,  which 
I  there  ventured  only  with  diffidence  to  advance,  have  been  so 
surprisingly  confirmed  that  I  no  longer  hesitate  to  use  that  sys- 
tem as  the  foundation  of  the  present  work.  It  is  constantly  be- 
coming more  apparent  that  the  organic  compounds,  if  all  their 
]^elation8  are  brought  into  view,  and  not  alone  their  individual 
characteristics,  belong  to  distinct  groups,  which,  as  it  were,  cor- 
respond to  the  natural  families  of  plants,  and  that  these  groups 
are  again  united  to  each  other  by  a  common  bond.  Scientific 
organic  chemistry  must  determine  these  groups,  show  the  laws  to 
which  their  members  are  subject,  trace  out  the  bond  which  unites 
them,  ascertain  from  their  constitution  the  cause  of  their  mutual 
and  anomalous  relations,  and  unfold  the  oneness  in  the  great 
mass  of  materials.  In  completing  this  volume,  I  have  wished  to 
contribute  something  to  the  solution  of  this  problem ;  and  whilst  I 
have  sought  to  point  out,  in  the  above-mentioned  direction,  the 
department  of  our  knowledge  in  organic  chemistry,  in  a  concise 
scientific  form,  yet  my  especial  endeavor  has  been  to  obtain  a  fixed 
stopping-point,  which  might  make  it  possible  to  the  student  to 
review  the  d^tols  and  be  able  to  impress  them  upon  the  memory. 
In  this  work,  a^  in  the  ^'  Chemistry  of  Organic  Combinations," 
the  theory  of  the  organic  radicals  forms  the  basis  of  the  systems. 
I  have  gone  only  one  step  further,  in  considering  the  radicals 
no  longer  as  a  collective  whole;  for  I  distinguish  in  them  an 
active  compound-controlling  part  from  some  more  passive  com- 
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ponents.  By  this  means  it  was  possible,  with  fewer  elementary 
substances,  to  combine  not  only  a  great  part  of  the  organic 
compounds,  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  corresponding  to 
facts,  but  also  to  discover  a  cause  for  the  different  chemical  rela- 
tions of  the  radicals.  For  example,  there  were  the  phenomena  of 
substitution,  i.  e.  the  entrance  of  hydrogen  through  the  halogens, 
which  I  sought  to  harmonize  with  the  theory  of  the  organic  radi- 
cals ;  by  this,  and  without  my  wishing  or  seeking  it,  to  a  certain 
degree  a  union  between  the  radical  theory  and  the  nucleus  theory 
was  revealed.  The  principles  which  have  led  me  thus  far,  I  have 
expressed  in  the  General  Part ;  very  briefly,  indeed,  yet  I  trust 
so  plainly  that  no  one  will  be  in  doubt  as  to  my  real  meaning ;  to 
prevent  misunderstanding,  however,  I  am  induced  to  make  a  few 
further  remarks. 

The  only  object  of  chemical  symbols  is,  to  express  through  the 
formula  the  mode  of  union  of  the  elements,  corresponding  to  the 
reactions  which  have  been  observed  in  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
chemical  combinations.  Those  formulae  which  most  nearly  fulfil 
these  conditions  must  be  considered  as  the  best.  How  the  ele- 
ments in  a  chemical  compound  really  do  unite  with  one  another 
— in  what  the  act  of  chemical  combination  really  consists,  where- 
by the  entire  change  of  qualities  of  the  elements  in  their  union  is 
controlled,  are  questions  to  which  a  positive  answer  can  never  be 
given.  It  is  alone  what  is  chemically  created — chemically  com- 
pleted— that  is  subject  to  our  observation.  The  how  of  these 
creations,  in  inorganic  as  well  as  in  organic  nature,  is  entirely 
concealed  from  our  view;  and,  in  this  respect,  all  microscopic 
investigations  have  brought  nothing  to  light.  Therefore,  also, 
the  question  regarding  atoms  is  immaterial;  the  fact  is,  the  che- 
mical union  of  substances  takes  place  in  certain  atomic  propor- 
tions, and  the  word  atom  is  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of 
this  fact. 

By  denoting  acetic  acid  (0^113)03,  it  must  be  assumed  that  O^H, 
unite  as  a  whole  with  O3;  this  formula  corresponds  to  all  the 
known  reactions,  since  O3  can  be  substituted  by  Cl3,Br3,S3,  etc- 
The  same  is  true  of  the  formulae  (C^H,)0, (C^H,)S, (C^H3)C1,  etc.; 
and  we  place  0,  S,  Gl,  outside  of  the  brackets,  as  the  elements 
which  are  able,  mutually,  to  substitute  each  other.  These  form- 
ulae, in  certain  respects  purely  empirical,  do  not  affect  the  ques- 
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tion  how  the  elements  in  C^Hg  and  in  C^H,  possibly  nnite,  first 
with  each  other,  and  then  with  0,  S,  CI,  etc. 

The  organic  compounds,  like  the  inorganic,  separate  into  groups, 
whose  individual  members  are  distinguished  by  common  charac- 
teristics; but  whilst  the  difference  of  chloric,  bromic,  and  iodic 
acid  from  potassa,  soda,  and  lithia,  is  caused  by  the  different 
quality  of  the  elements,  the  variations  in  character  of  formic, 
acetic,  and  propionic  acid  from  wood- spirit,  alcohol,  and  amyl- 
spirit,  depends  upon  the  difference  in  quantity  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  all  new  investigations  have  led  to  the  same  results — 
that  this  increase  of  weight  is  consequent  upon  a  simple  law,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  organic  compounds,  consists  in  a  plus  or  mi- 
nus xCjHj.  If  from  ethyl  C^H^  the  group  C,H,  be  withdrawn, 
there  remains  methyl  C^H,  and  methyl — CjH,,  is  =■  H.  Now  all 
radicals  which  belong  to  this  class,  and  which  I  have  designated 
as  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group,  in  all  their  combinations,  act 
the  part  of  hydrogen ;  like  it,  they  unite  with  0,  S,  CI,  Br,  etc., 
and  their  compounds  correspond,  especially  with  N,  P,  As,  St,  in 
each  relation  of  the  hydrogen  compounds,  to  those  elements. 
Hence  the  character  of  these  radicals  depends  upon  the  hydrogen 
atom ;  it  controls  the  combinings  of  the  whole  group ;  in  it  lies 
the  cause  of  their  chemical  commonality,  whilst  the  individual 
members,  and  their  varying  relations,  are  determined  by  zCjH,. 
Hence,  I  designate  H  as  the  active  part  of  these  radicals,  and 
xCjH,  as  their  components.  In  like  manner,  the  radicals  of  the 
groups  of  acids,  to  which  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  etc.,  belong, 
divide  into  the  active  part  G^H,  and  the  components  zC^H, ;  the 
chemical  distinction  between  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group  and 
those  of  the  individual  members  of  the  above-mentioned  acids, 
which  I  have  generally  called  the  radicals  of  the  formyl  group, 
rests  therefore  upon  the  chemical  difference  of  the  active  parts. 

Like  ethyl  C^H^,  benzid  G^H^  is  a  member  of  a  series  in  which 
each  successive  member  is  formed  by  the  entrance  of  C^H,.  In 
chemical  relation,  benzid  behaves  like  ethyl ;  hence  it  is  consistent 
to  seek  the  cause  of  this  agreement  only  in  the  common  active 
part,  therefore,  in  the  hydrogen  atoms ;  thus  hydro-ethyl  (C4Hf)H 
corresponds  to  hydro-benzid  (C,,H,)H.  Now  benzid  C^H, — ethyl 
Cfig  =s  Cg.  If  we  consider  the  remainder  Cg  as  the  nucleus, 
benzid  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  the  components  2C,H,, 
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the  nucleus  Cg,  and  the  active  part  IL  The  formula  for  bensid 
is,  therefore,  2C,H2,0,,H,  corresponding  to  ethyl  2C^IL„IL.  As 
benzid  relates  to  ethyl,  bensoic  acid  relates  to  propionic  acid, 
toluylic  acid  to  butyric  acid,  and  cuminic  acid  to  oapronic  acid; 
thus  is: — 

Propionic  acid  .  .  (2CjH„C,H)03+C8 « 
Benzoic  acid    (2C,H,,Cg,C,H)03. 

Butyric  acid  .  .  .  (8C,H„C,H)03+Cg  =* 
Toluylic  acid  (8C,H,,C8,C,H)03. 

Capronicacid  .  .  (5C,H„C,H)03+C, « 
Cuminic  acid  (5C,H^C3,C,H)03. 

These  formulae  are  intended  only  to  assist  the  memory.  How 
this  nueleus  O3  occurs  in  the  combination,  and  whether  it  generally 
exists  only  as  such,  are  not  determinate  questions,  but  the  fact  is 
that,  by  the  addition  of  0^^,  G^,  Cq,  Cg,  to  the  radicals  of  the  formyl 
and  methyl  group,  each  one  of  the  hydro-polycarbyls  is  formed. 
Benzid  SCgH^C^H  is  related  to  the  radical  of  benzoic  acid  2G2H3, 
03,02H,  as  ethyl  203H„H  is  to  the  radical  of  propionic  acid  20, 
HjjCjH. 

Benzoic  acid  and  salicylous  acid  belong  to  the  most  interesting 
isomeric  compounds.  With  the  same  atomic  constitution  (Gj^H^Os), 
they  show  chemically  and  physically  the  greatest  differences.  Ben- 
zoic acid  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  organic  substances,  not 
alone  because  of  its  expelling  salicylous  acid  from  its  combina- 
tions, but,  in  its  alkaline  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not 
suffer  the  least  change,  whilst  salicylous  acid,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, soon  .separates  into  acetic  and  melanic  acid.  The 
cause  of  this  different  behavior  can  be  sought  only  in  the  differ- 
ent mode  of  union  of  the  elements.  Hence,  when  I  denote  ben- 
zoic acid  as  (2G3H3,G3,G3H)03,  and  salicylous  acid  as  G^H303^(G 
H3,G3,G3H)0, 1  wish  by  this  to  express  that  the  former  consists 
of  one  group  of  atoms,  the  latter  of  ttiH)  separate  groups.  The 
decomposition  of  salicylous  acid  depends  first  of  all  upon  the 
separation  of  these  groups;  and  whilst  one,  by  the  addition  of  the 
elements  of  one  atom  of  water,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  the 
other  G3H,,C0,G3H,  under  similar  conditions,  forms  melanic  acid. 
In  making  the  formulae,  I  have  always  had  these  circumstances  in 
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▼iew ;  they  are  no  fictumsj  but  the  resalt  of  accurate  examinatioM 
of  all  the  phenomena  which  the  compoands  present. 

In  the  present  state  of  Organic  Chemistry,  I  do  net  think  it 
worth  the  trouble  to  combat  the  objections  occasionally  made  to 
the  theory  of  organic  radicals.  From  the  fact  that  nitrate  of 
silyer  does  not  react  npon  chlorethyl,  some  have  at  once  concluded 
that  chlorine  does  not  occur  in  that  substance  as  in  chloride  of 
potassium;  and  from  the  circumstance  that,  by  shaking  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassa  with  acetate  of  ethyl,  acetate  of  potassa  is  not 
instantaneously  formed,  they  find  incontestable  eyidence  that  acetic 
acid  cannot  be  contained  as  such  in  the  compound.  Yet  no  chemist 
doubts  the  similarity  of  constitution  of  chlorethyl  and  iodethyl, 
for  it  is  a  fact,  that,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  iodethyl,  chlor- 
ethyl is  formed,  whilst  iodine  is  separated ;  and,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, nitrate  of  silver  and  iodethyl,  in  alcoholic  solution,  are  at  once 
transposed  into  iodide  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  ethyl.  Although 
acetate  of  ethyl  is  immediately  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  and  in  the  aqueous  solution  is  insoluble,  yet  it 
must  be  an  amid-like  body  C^H^O^-hC^HjO,;  that  compounds 
also  exist  of  oxide  of  ethyl  with  phosphoric,  carbonic,  boracic,  and 
silicic  acid^  and  that,  according  to  this  opinion,  basic  silicate  of 
ethyl  SAeO+SiO,  consists  of  8(C^H,0^+Si,  and,  consequently, 
the  alcohol  must  reduce  the  silicic  acid,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  most  violent  heating  of  it  with  charcoal  cannot  accomplish ; 
these  are  facts,  left  quite  out  of  view.  To  such  hypotheses  we 
arrive,  when  in  judging  of  the  rational  constitution  of  organic 
compounds,  individual  phenomena  alone,  and  not  their  totality, 
are  considered.  Whether  ether  13  the  same  substance  which  oc- 
curs in  alcohol  and  the  compound  ethers,  is,  as  respects  the  theory 
of  the  organic  radicals,  a  secondary  question.  For  who  knows 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassa  in  sulphate  of  potassa  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  ether  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  give  sulphate  of  ethyl,  in 
the  same  manner  as  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa,  the  product  which 
we  call  sulphate  of  potassa. 

This  work  will  be  closely  allied  to  my  Chemistry  of  Organic 
Combinations,  to  which  it  will  be,  as  it  were,  an  introduction. 
Therefore  I  have  not  given  the  per  cent,  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual substances,  but  only  their  formulae :  for  this  reason,  also, 
the  discoverers  of  the  same  are  not  mentioned.    I  have  seldom 
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given  the  explanation  of  the  chemical  processes,  leaving  that  for  the 
meditation  of  the  student.  The  perfect  scientific  keeping  of  the 
work  forbids  giving  any  especial  regard  to  the  practical  part  of 
organic  chemistry;  therefore  I  have  directed  the  attention  there- 
to, by  placing  those  subjects  in  brackets. 

In  these  PrincipleSy  it  is  quite  apparent  that  each  specialty  can- 
not be  considered.  Should  any  one  miss  a  few  of  the  latest  disco- 
veries, it  may  serve  as  my  excuse  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
labor  of  this  work  was  performed  in  1850 ;  the  General  Part, 
especially,  was  written  long  before  Eolbe  made  known  his  views 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  organic  compounds.  Indeed,  I  fear 
more  complaint  will  be  made  of  the  too-muehj  than  of  the  too- 
little. 

And  now  little  volume  go  forth  into  the  world,  and  give  friendly 
greeting  to  the  chemical  public. 

LOWIG. 

2!uriohj  October  1851. 
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Chloride  of  chloracetyl :  Ci,AcCl 
Chlorobromide  of  chloracetyl :  CigAcClBrg 
Terchchloride  of  chloracetyl :  Cl.AcCl. 
Oxychloride  of  chloracetyl :  ClaAcOgCl 
Oxybichloride  of  chloracetyl :  Ci,AcOCL 
Salphochloride  of  chloracetyl :  CisAcSClg 
Oxybromide  of  chloracetyl :  Ci,AcOBr- 
Chlorbromide  of  chloracetyl:  Cl,AcClBrg 
Carbonate  of  oxybichloride  of  chloracetyl :  cn,AcOClg,COg 
Formate  of  oxybichloride  of  chloracetyl:  CI.AcOClg,FoOg 
Chlorformate  of  oxybichloride  of  chloracetyl:  Ci.AcOClgjClgFoOg 
Acetate  of  oxybichloride  of  chloracetyl :  CltAcOCU AcO. 
Bichloracetate  of  oxybichloride  of  chloracetyl :  cr,AcOCl|pCLAcOg 
Chloracetate  of  oxybichloride  of  chloracetyl:  ClaAcOClyClg,AcOg 
Nitrochloracetyl:  Cia.eN       ..... 
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4.  Bromaestyl:  Br,AcsaCjBrjpCgBpe=C4Br, 

Oxyhydrateof  bromacetyl:  HOjBr^cO, 

5.  lodacetyl:  I.A.c=CjTg,C,Isa=CX 

Oxyhydrate  of  iodacetyl :  HOJaAcO, 

6.  Sulphcuxh/l:  S0,Ac==CjHg,Cg80»=C.HjS0,      . 

Sulphacetyl-sulpburio  acid :  2UO,8Q»AcO,,'^SO, 
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PAIBED  BADICAXB  Or  ACETTL. 

Aeryl:  AcrCj,^C^Ha=sC.H,     . 

Oxyhydrate  of  Aciyl :  HO,AcrO  . 
Acrolein-amiAonia :  NH^O+AcrO 
Hydrate  of  acrylic  acid ;  HO,  AcrO, 
Dicacryl:  C,^H^O, 
Laetyl:  LacassC^H.O^    C^HjsaCgHaOj 
Lactic  acid :  LacO^ 
Hydrate  of  lactic  acid :  H0,Lac03 
Lactid:  CqH^O^     .... 
Chlormceyl:  Ci,Su=:C.H^aH,«CjHga3 

Chlorsaccinic  acia :  C),SuO, 
Doable  radicals  of  methyl  with  acetyl 

Acetonyl:  MOj'^AcrsrCjHy'^C^HjSsrC^H^  . 

Oxide  of  acetoayl ;  MeOj'^AcOsaCjHgOg 
Propionyl:  Pre=s2CjHyC,H=0eH. 

Oxyhydrate  of  propionyl :  HO,PrO  . 
Hydrate  of  propionic  acid :  HO^PrOg 
Propion:  AeO,'^PrO=C,oH,^Oj 

1.  Butyryl:  Bus=:8CjHj,CaH=C3Hy 

Oxyhydrate  of  butyryl:  HO,BuO 

Oxide  of  butyryl:  BuO 

Butyric  acid :  BuO,   . 

Hydrate  of  butyric  acid :  HO,BuO, 

Derived  radicals  of  butyryl   . 

2.  BieMorbutyryl:  Cl.Bu=2C,H,,CjClyCaH=C8H5Cl, 

Oxyhydrate  of  bichlorbutyryl :  HOjCJ^BuO 
Hydrate  of  bichlorbutyric  acid :  HO.CJaBuO, 
8.  QuadricMorhuiyryl:  Cl^Bu5=C,Hj,2C8CU,aH=C8H,Cl4 
Oxyhydrate  of  quadnohlorbutyryl :  BfO.CKBuO 
Hydrate  of  (juadrichlorbutyric  acid :  H0,Ci4BuO, 
Butyron:  PpOj^^BuOssC^H^O^ 

1.  Valeryl:  Va==4aH«CjH=C,oH3 

Oxide  of  valeryl :   vaO 

Oxyhydrate  of  valeryl :  HO,  VaO      . 

Valerianic  acid :  VaO, 

Hydrate  of  valerianic  acid :  HO,  VaOg 

Acetate  of  oxychloride  of  valeryl :  VaOCljjAcOj 

Derived  radicals  of  valeryl    . 

2.  Biehlor-valeryl:  Cl,Va=a8CaHj,CjCl„,C,H=CjpH7Clj 

Hydrate  of  bichlor-valeriamc  acid :  HOCiaVaOj 
8.  Quadriehlor-valeryl:  Cl4Va=2C,Hy2Ci,Clj,C2H=C.oH4Cl^ 

Hydrate  of  quadrichlor-valenanio  acid :  H0,C1« VaO, 
4.  Hexachlor-valeryl:  Cl,Vaa=C2H,,8CgCL,C,H=:C,oH3Cl3 

Terchloride  of  hexachlor- valeryl :  C^VaCl, 

Valeron:  V10,^VaO=0^-Hj,03 
Capronyl:  Ca=s5C8Hg,CaH=rC,jH„ 

Hydrate  of  oapronie  acid:  HOCaOg 

Nitrocapronyl :  CaN  . 

Capron:  AmO.'^CaOa^C.-HjjOa        . 
1.  Omanthyl:  Oe=^CjH,,C,HUK;^H,3    . 

Oxyhydrate  of  oenanthyl :  HO,OeO  . 

Hydrate  of  oenanthio  acid :  HO,OeOg 
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DeriTed  radicals  of  oenanthyl  .....     154 

2.  BichUyroenanthyl :  C1»Oe=6CjHj,C2Clg,CjU==Cj.H,.ag  .  .     154 

3.  Quadrichloroenanthyl:  (\Oez=siCjk^aCjrA^,C^Hs=C^^H^C{^     .  .     154 

Oxyhydrateof  bichloroenanthyl:  HO,Ci«OeO  .  .156 

Oenanthic  acid :  C.Ji^fi^      ......     155 

Capryl:  Cp=7CaHj,CjH=C,«H^ 155 

Hydrate  of  capric  acid :  HO,CpO.    .....     155 

Pelargonyl:  Pga=8CaHj,CjH=C„H„ 155 
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Hydrate  of  myristio  acid :  HO,MyO,  .  .  .  .157 

Behyl:  By=14C2H2,CgH=C,o^«. 157 

Hydrate  of  behylic  acid:  HO,ByO.  .  .  .  .157 

PaZmtVyZ:  Pa=15CjH8,CjH=C^Hj, 157 
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Propionate  of  ethyl:  AeO,PrO,    . 

Butyrate  of  ethyl:  AeO,Bu03      . 

Bichlor-butyrate  of  ethyl :  AeO,ClaBuOg 

Valerianate  of  ethyl :  AeO, VaOj 

Capronate  of  ethyl :  AeO.CaOg     . 

Margarinate  of  ethyl :  AeO.MgOg 

Ether-stearic  acid:  AeO^HOyMgjO,,  etc. 
CombinatioTu  of  oxide  of  amyl    i  ,  ,  . 

Acetate  of  amyl :  AmO,AcO« 

Valerianate  of  amyl :  AmO,  VaOg 
Spermaceti  and  wax        ..... 

Ethalate  of  cethyl :  CeOjAeOj  (spermaceti) 

Cerosinate  of  cerosinyl :  OyOtCoO.  (cerosin,  sugar-cane 

Cerotate  of  cerotyl :  CrO.CtOj  (Chinese  wax) 

Palmitate  of  mellissyl:  MyO,PaO.  (myricin,  beeswax) 

Palm  wax,  cemauba  wax :  C^H^^Og 

Myrica  wax,  ocuba  wax :  CggHg^O^ 

Leaf  wax,  cork  wax :  CgsHg^O, 
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1.  AUyl  group.    Formula :  Component,  xC-H- ;  Nucleus,  C. ; 

AUyl:  All=2CjHg,  C,,H=:CgH.   . 

Oxide  of  aftyl:  AUG 

Sulphur  allyl:  AllS 

Chlor-allyl:  AllCl       . 
Odmyl:  Od=8CjHj,Ca,Hs=C8HY   . 

Sulphur-odmyf:  OdS 

Sulpho-hydro-odmylj  OdS,HS 
Ferulj/l:  Fyss=5C»Hg, 

Sulpho-femuyl 

2.  Oleyl  group.   Formula:  Component,  xCjHj;  Nucleus,  C^;  Actiye  part,  CgH 

Terecryl :  TrsssCaUg*  C«,C2H=BC«Hg 

Hydrate  of  terecnc  acid:  H0,Tr04(?). 
Angelicgl:  AgssZC^^^C^^C^UssrC ^^;aJ      . 

Hydrate  of  angelic  acid:  HO,AgOg  . 
Moringyl:  Mos=18CjH2,C2,C2H=C3^H2-  . 

Hydrate  of  moringaic  acid :  HO,  M0O3 
Oleyl:  01n=l6CgHj,C,,CjH=Ca6l^« 

Hydrate  of  oleinio  acid  (oleic  acid)  :  H0,010j 

Elaidicacid:  HO,  (Cj^Ha3)03 

Olinicacid:  H0,(cJH33)03(?) 

Olein-sulphuric  acia  . 

Meta-oleic  acid 

Hydro-oleio  acid 
Doeglyl:  Doe=17C2H^.Cj.Cjtt=:C3gHj5    . 

Hydrate  of  doeghnic  acid:  HO,DoeOg 

Hydrate  of  rioinio  acid:  HO,(CggH35}05 
Erucyl:  Era=20CjHg,C2.C2H=C^.H., 

Hydrate  of  erucaic  acid :  H0,£r0g 

Salt-like  combinations  of  these  acids   . 

Oleate  of  ethyl :  AeO,010. 

Elaidate  of  ethyl :  AeO,El03 

Doeglinate  of  ethyl :  AeO,DoeOg 

3oubl6  acidSf  consisting  of  the  acids  of  the  oleyl  group  with  formic  acid 

Succinic  acid:  SuO,s=CeHy  O^'^FoOgSsCgH^O, 

Hydrate  of  succinic  acid:  2HO,SuOg 

Chloi^succinate  of  oxychloride  of  chlor-acetylj  2(CltAcOClg)+CgClg,0,, 

^FoO. 
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Succin-Bulphurio  iwsid :  8H0,  (C^^ O,, '^Fo)q.'"2SOg 

Lipinicacid;  LiOessCgHg^Oy'^FoOjSsCioHe^e     • 

Hydrate  of  lipinic  acid :  2HO,LiOg 

Adipinic  acid:  AdO^^CjoH^Oy'^FoOjasCuHgO^ 

Hydrate  of  adipinic  acid :  .HO^AdO^ 

Pimelinic  acid:  ViO^^C^n^,0^,'^FoO^^=CnUifi^ 

Hydrate  of  pimelinic  acia :  2HO,PiOg 

Suberic  eucid:  SbOe=C,^H.i,0,,'"FoO,==C„H,20e 

Hydrate  of  suberic  acid:  2HO,SbOQ 

Sebacic  acid:  SeOessCjgH^.Oj'^FoOgSssCjoH,^ 

Hydrate  of  sebacic  acid:  SHO^SeO^ 

Appendix  to  the  suceyl  group 

Camphoric  acid :  CphOg=C,8H,g,O,,'"FoO3S3sC2oH„O0 
Hydrate  of  campborio  acid :  2HO,CphO0 
Phoron:  CjoH^OL  ..... 
Phtalinic  acid :  PthO,=C,4H5,0,,'^Fo03a=:CjeH^O^ 
Hydrate  of  phtalinic  acid :  2HO,PhtOe    . 
Terephtalicacid:  2HO,C,8H^O^    . 
Terebinicacid:  HCCj^HjOy 
Pyrotercbinic  acid :  C,2H,q04 

Salt-like  eombiruUioni  of  these  acuU 

Succinate  of  methyl :  2McO,SuOg 
Suberate  of  methyl :  2MeO,SbOj 
Succinate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,SuOj    . 
Suberate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,SbOe     . 
Adipinate  of  ethyl :  2Ae6,AdOj  . 
Camphorate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,CphO, 
Kthcr-camphoric  acid :  AeO,UO,CphOj    . 
Phtalinate  of  ethyl:  2AeO,PhtOe 
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SECOND  GKOUP. 


Carbon  Nueleiu :  C^. 

Glyq/l  Group.    General  formula :  Component,  xCjHj ;  Nucleus,  C4 
part,  H  ... 

Glyeyl:  Gl^CjH^C^.H^CeHg     . 
Oxide  of  glyeyl:  GIO 

Salt'Uke  combination  of  oxide  of  glyeyl  (Fat) 
Butyrate  of  glyeyl :  GlO^BuOg  (Butyrin) 
Valerianate  of  glyeyl :  GlOjVaO-  ()5elphin) 
Laurostearinate  of  glyeyl:  G10,Lau03  (Laurostearin) 
Myristicinate  of  glyeyl :  GlO.MyOg  (Myristicin) 
Palmitinate  of  glyeyl :  GlO.PaO-  (Pal^iitinJ 
Margarinate  of  glyeyl :  GlO^MgOg  (Margarin) 
Stcarinate  of  glyeyl:  2GlO,MgaO.  (Stearin) 
Stearophanate  of  glyeyl:  GlO^SpnO,  (Stearophanin) 
Oleinate  of  glyeyl:  GlCOlO,  (Olein) 
Ollnate  of  glyeyl:  GlO.OlOj  (Olin,  etc.) 

Fats  and  oils  occurring  in  Nature 

Soaps  and  plasters  ..... 


Active 
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Carbon  Nucleus :  C^. 

1.  Nicid  Group.    General  formula :  Component,  xC^Hg ;  Nucleus,  Cg ;  Active 
part,  H.  . 

Nicid:  Ncr=2C,H^Cg,H=C,oHg 

Chloride  of  nicid :  Ncdl         ...... 


Paranicin : 


CgoHjg 


1^ 
192 
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192 
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2.  Kiceyl  Group.    General  fonnula :  Component,  xCjHj ;  Nu<deas,  C, :  ActiTe 
part,  CjH    . 
Niceyl:  Ness2C^H,,Ce,CjH=Cj,H.    . 
Hydrate  of  nicemic  acid:  HO,KeO« 
Chlorniceinicacid:  2HO,Ci,NeO.,'~NeOj 
Terebmcifl:  Tc^SCjHj, 0^,0^=0, ^H-      . 
Hydrate  of  terebenzmic  acid :  HOyTcO, 

Pairbd  Combinations  of  the  Nicid  Gboup  and  the  Kictl  Group    . 
1.  Pairling:  CjHjO-  ...... 

a.  Furfural:  FuOj=C2H,Oy^(CjHj,CeH)02=(C„H40g)02    . 

Sulpho-furfurol :  FuS,    ..... 
Nitro-furfurol :  Fu-Ng    ..... 

b.  Chinon:  ChoO-=sCjH,02'^(CgHj,Ce,CjH)Oj=Bs(C,aH402)0, 

Colorlesa  hyarochinon :  ChoOj+Hg 
Green  hydrochinon :  ChoOg+H 
Hydrochlorate  of  hydrochinon :  ChoOg-f-H^    • 
Brown  snlphohydroohinon :  ChoOg-f-S-f-HS 
Yellow  Bulphfthydroohinon :  ChoOj+H+HS      . 
Rhombohedral  sulphohydroohinon :  8(ChoO,H)4-2HS  . 
Beriyed  radicals  of  chinon     ..... 

Bichlorcbinon :  Cl^hoO,=C2H,Oj^(CjCl2,Cj,CjH)0^=(C,2H2Clj 

Oo)0,    .  . 

Trichlopchinon :  Ci^lioOg=«CoH,Oj'^(C,Clj,C,,C2Cl)Oj=(C„HCl, 

08)0. 

Tetrachlorchinon  (Cbloranil) :  a4GhoOg=BCjCl,02'^(CgCl2,Ce,C2 


Cl)Oj=rC,2Cl,0,)02 

ydrate  of  ciiloranilic  aoid :  HO(C.Cl)Oj 
Hydrate  of  chloramlamidio  acid:  HO^NMj, 0,01)0,,'^ (Cga)O, 


Hydrate  of  ciiloranilic  aoid :  HO(CjCl)Oj 
Hydrate  ( 
2.  Pairling:  C^H, 


a.  Phenol  (Spirol) :  HO.SprO=«C.Ha-^(C«Hj.C8,H)0«HO,(C,,H.)0 
Creosote:  HO,CroO=sC^Hj(2C2Hj,Ce,H)0=HO(C,4H7)0 
Guaiacol:  HO(C,.H-)0.(?) 

^Carvacrol :  HoCro«C^jVC7C^Hj,Oe,H)0=HO^C2.,^ 

b.  '^^       "       * '    '"^  ■.-.    ^      ^  -      '^  . 


Phenolic  acid:  HO,PhnO-=C^H2'^(Cj.C2H)03=HO(C,«H,)0,      .     201 
BichlorphenoHc  acid  (Chlorphenessio  A.):  HOjPhnOCijSxC^Hj'^ 


(Gg,C,H)OClj^HO(C,j.H-)OClj  .... 

TerchlorphenoUc  acid  (Ohlorpheuissic  A.)  :  HO,CiPhnOCla=C, 

I^'^(Ce.C2Cl)OClj=HO(C^UjCl)OCl2 
Pentachlor-phenolio  acid  (Chlorphenussio  A.):  HCClsPhnOClj 

=C4Cl2^(Ce,C^Cl)OClj=HO(C,2Cl3)OCL 
Brompbenolic  acid  ( Bromphenissic  A. ) :  If 0, BrphnOBraasC  .H-'^ 

(Ce,CgBr)OBr,=HO(C,-H,Br)OBrj      .        *     . 
Nitrophenolicacid (Nitrophenessio  A.):  HO,PhnOXj=C.Hj'"(C-, 

CjH)0Xj=H0(C.2H5)0X2 

Pikrin-nitnc  acid  (Nitropheniasic) :  H0,xPhn0X-=C.H2'"(Cg,Ca 

X)0X2=H0(C^TLX)0Xj 

Oxypikrin-nitric  acid:   H0xPhn0.Xa=C.Hj''(C.,C2X0.Xa=ssH0 

C,2H  XjOjX, 

Pikranisicacid:  HO,(C,aHjX)OXj 
8.  Pairling:  C^H^Oj         ...... 

a.  Anise  oil :  AoH=C4Hj,Og'*(2CjHj,Ce,H)Ha»(C„H,Oj)H 

Brom-aniso  oil :  AoBr  ..... 
Nitro-anise  oil :  AoX  ..... 
Sulph-anise  oil :  AoSO,  ..... 
Phenetol :  PhoH=sC.H;,Oa-^(3C2Hj,C.,H)=s(C,eH^Oa)H 
Anise-camphor:  C^Hj,  PhoH=(CjoHi,02)H  . 
Anisoin:  C4oHj^04  ..... 

b.  5'aKcynSpiroyl) :  ifi^=Gfi^,Of^{CJIi{^^^,Cfl)^C^^fi^ 

Salicylous  acid :  SaO      ..... 
Hydrate  of  salicylous  acid:  HO, SaO     . 
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Derived  radicals  9f  salicyl  .... 

BieMonalkyl :  Cl,Sa=C^Hj,.0j'^(CjCl-.C,.C2H)==C, JljCljOg 
Hydrate  of  bichlorsalicylous  acid :  HU,C!aSaO   . 
Salicylic  acid :  SaO,        .... 
Hydrate  of  salicylic  acid :  HO.SaOj 


Hydrate  of  trichlorsallcylic  acid :  HO,^'»SaOj 


.Call).-'' 


Tribromanisol :  SaBr, 
Salicylnitrid :  BaX, 
Hydrate  of  bichlorsalicylic  acid 
Bihromtalicyl :  Br,Sa=C<Hj,0j"'(CgBr,Ce,C2lf  jsssCj^HjBrjOj 
Hydrate  of  bibromsalicylous  acid;  HO,Br,SaO 
Hydrate  of  bibromsalicylic  acid :  HO^BrsSaO, 

Hydrate  of  tribrom-saUcylic  acid:  HO.Br^aO. 

utro-salicylous  acid:  HO^^sSaO 


Hydrate  of  bimtro-saUcyl 
Hydrate  of  binitro-salicylic  acid : 


HO,x,SaO. 


TrinUro-salieyl :  x.Sa=C^Hj,0,^(CgX,Ce,C.X)a«K:,4H,X30j 
Hydrate  of  trinitro-salicyi :  HO,z«SaOg 

P.\iKED  Radical  of  Salictl  .... 
Coumaryl:  Couas5C^Hj,'^Sas=C„H,Oa      . 

Hydrate  of  coumarylous  acid :  IiO,CouO      . 

Hydmte  of  coumarylic  acid :  HO.CouO. 

8aligeniii(?) :  HO,C.H.Oj^(CoH.,a,C„H)0  . 
Anityl:  An^C^U^O^{2CJM^,C^,C2H)=^^fifi^     . 

Anisyloas  aoid :  AnO 

Hydrate  of  anisyloas  acid:  HO,AnO 

Anisylic  acid :  AnO,  .... 

Hydrate  of  anisylic  acid:  HO, AnO, 

Bioxychloride  of  anisyl :  AnClO, 

Bioxybromide  of  anisyl :  AnBrOj 

Hydrate  of  bibromanisylic  acid :  H0,Br,A.n05 

Hydrate  of  binitro-anisylio  acid :  HO,'«AnO, 

SaU-like  Combination  of  the  Adda  of  SaUcyl  and  Anisyl 
Salicylate  of  methyl :  MeO,SaO, 
Bichlorsalicylate  of  methyl :  MeO.Ci,SaO, 
Binitro-salicylate  of  methyl :  MeO,x  SaC)^ 
Trinitro-salicylate  of  methyl:  MeO,x  SaO, 
Anisylate  of  methyl :  MoO, AnO, 
Salicylate  of  ethyl  :*AeO, SaO,     - 
Anisylate  of  ethyl :  AeO^AnO, 

Appendix  to  the  Acids  of  this  Gboup  ..... 

Caryophyllicacid:  H0»Cry0s=C.H-,0j'^((>C2Hj,a,aH)0aSsH0,Ca.H,,0, 
Guaiac  acid :  HO,GuO,=C,H^.Oa^(CgH,.Ce,C,fl)0,=sHO,CaH^O, 
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FOtTETH  QBOCP. 


Carbon  Nucleus :  Cg. 


1.  Benzid  Group.    General  formula:  Component,  zCgH,;  Nucleus,  C,;  Active 

part,  H        .  < 220 

Bemid:  Bda«2CjHyC8,H=CuH5 220 

Hydrobenzid:  BdH    .  .  .  .  .  .  .221 

Chlorbcnzid:  BdCl     .  .  .  .  .  .  .222 

Azobenzid:  BdN         .  .  .  .  .  .  .222 

Azooxybenzid:  BdOg+BdN,  .  .  .  .  .  .222 


CONTENTS. 


xxuc 


^^^foO, 


Sulpho-benzid:  BdSO, 

Sulpho-beniid-sulphunc  acid :  HO,  (Bd,SOj)'"SO, 

Paired  Combinations  of  Benzid 

1.  Pieramyl:  Pcr3=C,H^(2CjHyC8,p)»C,4H^ 

Oxide  of  pieramyl :  PcrOj 
Benzoin:  CjgHjjO^ 
Stilbyl:  Cj^tfijO^ 
BenzU:  C^HjoO^ 
Benzilicaoid:  H0(Cj8H.,)0. 
Sulphide  of  pieramyl :  Pcrs, 
Thiones«al:  CjgHjS    . 
*      Protochloride  of  pieramyl :  PcrCl 
Bichloride:  PcrCl,      . 
Protochloride  of  stilbyl:  C„H,, CI     . 
Protrobromide  of  pieramyl:  PerBr   . 
Nitro-picramyl :  PcrgNj 
Benzostilbin :  Cj^HgO 

Benzolon:  Cj^HgOj     .... 
Picramyloxyd-sulphurie  acid:  H0,Pcr02,'~S0j(?) 
Picramyloxyd-formic  acid :  HOjPcrOj, 
Benziminio  acid 

Paibkd  Radicals  oi  Picbamtl 

Cinnamyl:  Cy=sC,H,,'^(C,,H«)=«C,gH,     . 
Oxide  of  cinnamyl :  CyO, 
Sulphide  of  cinnamyl :  CyS, 
Nitro-cinnamyl :  CygNj 
Oxychloride  of  chlorcinnamyl :  Cl4Cy0^as(C,8H^Cl^)0j 
Cinnamon  oil:  WI«^(C,8HgOj)=CBH„02     . 
Cinnamein:  CggHigO. 
Metacinnamein :  CggUigO^ 
Peruvin:  CjgHijOj      .... 
Styron:  C,gH,oO-        .... 

2.  Ciimamid:,  Cd=sC^HL-"(2CgH,.CgH)=C,gHY      . 

Hydro-oinnamid :  CdH 

Bromcinnamin :  CdBr 

Hydrobromate  of  bromcinnaimn :  CdBr4-HBr 

Nitrocinnamin :  CdX 
8.  Kaphthalid:  Na«C8Ha-^{2CaHyC8,H)=sCaoHY 

Hydronaphthalid :  NaH 

Oxide  of  aaphthalid :  NaO 

Chloride  of  naphthalid  :  NaQ 

Hydrochlorate  of  ehlorfde  of  naphthalid :  NaCI+HCl 

Bromide  of  naphthalid :  NaBr 

Hydrobromate  of  bromide  of  naphthalid :  NaBr+HBr 

Nitronaphthalid :  NaX 

Sulphonaphthalid :  NaSO^ 

Sulphonaphthalid-sulphuric  acid:  H0,(NaS0g)''S03 
4.  Anthracid:  Anrs=C,-Hg''(2CjHj,C8,H)9B=Cgon„ 

Hydroanthracid :  AnrH 

Nitroanthracid :  AnrX 

Pyren:  C^H,, 
6.  Chrynd:  Chr=C„Hg'-(2C,Hj,C8,H)=C^H,g 

Hydrochrysid :  ChrH 

Idryl:  C^H,, 

Idrialin:  C^H,^ 

Retistcrin:  Cat^Hg'*(2C2Hj,Cg,H)H=.CgjH,^ 

Ritinol:  CggH,, 

Hydrocarbons:  aasCjgHjg;  CgpH,,;  Cj^Hjg;  CggH^g 

Eupion  ..... 
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Ampelin  ..... 

Tolid:  Td=:3C»IL,C8.H«sC,.H-     . 

Hydrotolid :  TdH       .... 

Chloride  of  tolid ;  Tda 

Nitrotolid:  TdX         .  .  . 

Sulphotolid:  TdSo.    .... 

Sulphotolid-sulphurio  acid:  H0,(Td,S0g)'^S03 
Xyloid:  Xd=4aH»,Co,H=C,eHg 

Hydroxyloidf:  XdH    .... 
Cumid:  Cd=5C-Hj,C8,Ha=C,8H„ 

Hydrocumia:  CdH     .... 


^%T: 


Mesitol:  Cj'gH 
Triuitro-mesitol 
Trichlor-mesitol 
Tribro-mesitol :  (< 

Paibed  Radical  op  Cumid 

Cumyl:  Cii=CjH'^(6C«Hj^C8,H)=C2oH„ 
Oxide  of  cumyl :  CaO, 
Chloride  of  cumyl :  CuClj      . 
Cymid:  Cy=6C,HyCg,H=:CaoH,3 

Hydrocymid:  CyH    . 
Tolm:  Tos*8CgHyCg,H=B=Ca4H,8   . 
2.  Benzoyl  Group,    General  formula:  Component,  zCgHj*,  Nuolevs,  Cg 
part,  CjH     . 
Benzyl:  Be=C.Hj,C8,CjH=C,,H5 

Chloride  of  benzyl :  BeC4      .... 
Hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  benzyl :  BeCl,4-8HCl 
Benzylnitrid :  BeXg    ..... 

Paired  Combinations  of  Benzyl        .... 
NapUyl:  Ny=C8H8^(C„H..C8,CjH)=Cj5H5 

Chloride  of  naphtyf :  WyClj   .  .  . 

Chloride  of  naphtyl-naphthalid :  NyCL+NaClaBCj^H-Cl- 

Hydrochlorate  of  proto-  and  ter-chloride  of  n&phthalia :  Nj 
+NaCl,HCl 

Terchloride  of  bichlomaphtyl:  ClNyGI, 

Naphtylnitrid:  NyX,  .... 

Naphtylsulpho-sulphurio  acid:  8HO,(Ny,8S02)'*8S08 
Benzoyl:  B2==2C8Hj.C8,C8H=:C,4H5 

Oxide  of  benzoyl :  BzO,         .... 

Benzoic' acid ;  BzO,    ..... 

Hydrate  of  benzoic  acid :  HojBzO,    .       '     . 

Bioxysulphide  of  benzoyl :  BzSO,     .  . 

Chloride  of  benzoyl :  BzCI,    .... 

Bioxychloride  of  benzoyl :  BzClOj     .  ... 

Bioxy bromide  of  benzoyl :  BzBrOj    .  . 

Bioxyiodide  of  benzoyl :  BzIOj 

Acetychlorate  of  bioxychloride  of  benzoyl :  BzOgGH- AcOClj 

Benzoylnitrid :  BzX, 

Nitrobenzoyl :  BzN     .... 
Derived  radicals  of  benzoyl. 

2.  Biehlorbemoyl:  CJ»Bz=aH«Cj.CljpC8,CjHa=C,4H3Clj 

Bichlorbenzoic  acid :  HOjCl^BzOj 
TelraefUor-benzoyl :  C\fits=2Cf]^Cft,Cfi=C^JlCl^ 

Tetrachlor-bcnzoic  acid :  HOjC^BzO- 

Hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  bichlori)enzoyl :  ClaBzCl8,2HCl 
BinUrohenzoyl:  Bz=XiiaH2,CaX2,Cg,C8H=3C,4HgXs5 

Binitrobenzoio  acid :  IlOxaBz(^  ... 

Bioxychloride  of  nitrobenzoyl :  xBzOCl, 


8. 
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yCljjSHClj 
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XXXI 


BenzAxninio  acid :  H0,(C,4H^,NHj)0j 
Sulphobenzo-snlphoric  acid :  2HO(Cj4H4,SO,)'^SO, 

Paibbd  Combinationb  of  Bknzotl 

Cmnyl:  Cii=rC<H-'^{2C»HLCg,C,H)=sC^^ 

Cinnamio  acid :  HO,CiiO, 

Bioxychloride  of  cinnyl :  CnClO, 

Binitrocinnamio  add :  HO'«CnO, 

SnlphociniiBttlphviric  acid :  2HO(C,8Hj,S02)Oj,'*SOj 

Myrozylio  acid :  HO,C«H.Oj 
BatUeala  ofMppuric  add:  WCflfiJ^(Q^Ji^tsi^Q^fifi^ 

Hydrate  of  hippnrio  acid:  Hb,(NCj8HgOj|)0, 


Bemon:  Bd,^B«q2=sC^HjoOj       . 
ToJuyl:  Toas8C,l4C8,C,H=CuH, 


Toluylioacid:  ToOj^ 
Hydrate  of  tolnylic  acid  r  HOjToOj  . 
Nitrotoluylic  acid :  HO,x«ToO. 
Cummyl:  Cy=6C^Hj,C8,CjH«sC„H„ 
Cuminylic  acid !  CyO, 
Hydrate  of  cuminylic  acid :  HO,  CyO, 
Bioxychloride  of  cnminyl :  CyClO,    . 
Binitro-eumlnio  acid :  HO,  V^JyO, 

Salt-like  Camhinaiiont  cf  the  Oxidee  of  the  Methyl  Group  with  the  Adds 

Benzoyl  Group, 
Bensoate  of  methyl :  MeO^BzO,    . 
Benzoate  of  ethyl :  AeO,BzO, 
Nitrobenzoate  of  ethyl :  AeO^'mBzO, 
Cinnamate  of  ethyl :  AeO^CnO.    . 
Hippurate  of  ethyl :  AeO,NC,8H808 
Toluylate  of  ethyl :  AeO,ToOj      . 
Cummate  of  ethyl :  AeO,CyOj 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  ACID8  OF  THESE  GROUPB, 

Carbon  nuclens:  C.J?)     . 

Aloetinic  acid:  =HO,(CgHg,CjX,C,o,CjH)04=C.,H^Ka3(?) 
Chrysamminic  acid  :=HO,(CgNj,C,o,CaH)03=HO,C„SH20„(?) 
Aloeresinio  acid :  CjgH^N^CL  .... 

Hydrochrysammid :  C^fLNjOj  .... 
Chiysamminamid :  CjgHjpN^Oji  .... 
Amido-chrysamminic  acid :  C^gN^O^ 

FIFTH  QBOUP. 

Etheric  OUs  and  Camphors, 
Terebene  or  Camphme:  General  formula  zC,oHg    . 
OUof  turpentine:  SCjoHgasrCa^H,^    . 
Terpinol:  Ca,H,-,HOs=CgoH,-,() 
Terpin:  C„H,^4HO=C„H„,0+8HO 
Hydrochlorate  of  oil  of  turpentine  :  Cg^H 
Hydrobromate  of  oil  of  turpentine  :  C^nH 
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Hydriodate  of  oil  of  turpentine  :  C. 
Tereben,  camphilen,  terebilen :  CmI^ia 
Chlorcamphen,  ohlortereben :  CgoU^Cl^ 
Chlorturpentin : 


CjQH..,HBra*CjQH ,, 

|H  1^,  H  lasCjoH  ypi 


,Br 


^^yf'K 


Colophen  (Colophou) :  ^iC^^^sC^JR^ 

Borneo  camphor :  C,<,Hj,0«=CjoH,8,Oj 

Laurus  camphor :  CioHgjOssCjoH ,8,02 

Lemon  oil,  bergamot^  orange,  and  copaiTa  oil :  ^esCgoHj^ 

Caoutchin :  CmHj.      ..... 

Petrolen  and  oil  or  wine :  O^H.^ 
Oils  vhieh  do  not  belong  to  class  lereoenes   . 


Yalerol : 


Sage  oU:  C^HjoO 
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WormseeJ  oil :  C,8H.-0y     Cedar  oil :  CJ3^ 

Cedar  campbor :  Cj^UggOj. 

^lenthen :  CjpH,g.     Menthen  camphor :  CjjHjpOj 

Manarda  oil ;  O^E^fi 

Monarda  camphor :  C^^Hj^Og 

Nutmeg-flower  camphor :  CigHjgOj    . 

Maijorana  camphor :  C,4H,,0g 

Sassafras  camphor :  CjqH,qO^ 

Violet  camphor 

Helenium  camphor :  Cg.Hi^O, 

Asarum  camphor :  CJajl).   . 

Anemone  camphor :  C,5rigOj 

Cantharides  camphor :  Ci^H^O^ 
Ferment  oiU  .... 

2.  Resins. 

Resins  corresponding  to  the  terebenes 

Silvic,  pinic,  and  pimaric  acid  :  HOjC^qHjjOj 

Dammaric  acid ;  HCC^oIIggOy 

CopaiTic  acid :    HO.C^oH^Og  . 

Besin  of  Peru  balsam  :  aO,C^^\i„0^ 

Sandarach      .... 

Olibanum,  mastich,  copal,  amber 

Asphalt,  etc.  .... 

Gum-lac,  benzoin  resin,  guaiao  resin 

Resin  of  xanthorhoea  hastilis,  etc.     . 
Gum  resins  .  .       '      . 

Ammonia  gum,  galbanum,  sagapenum,  assafoetida,  opoponax, 
etc.  .  .  . 

Caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  yiscin 

Appendix  to  thb  resins 

Lichenstearic  acid  :  HO.C^HjjjOj  . 
Anacardic  acid :  2VL0,Cjd^0^     . 
Anacardium  oil :  C^HjjO^ 
LithofeUinic  acid  :  HO.C^pHj^O,    . 
Cholalic  acid :  HO,C«H^Oj 
Choloidic  acid :  HCC^gUggO^ 
Djslysin:  C,gHjgO, 
Nitracol,  cholacrol:  C-H^XjOg 
Cholesterin:  2HO,C8,HjjO, 
Cholesterilens :  C^hj^;  CgH,,;  C^H^    . 
Cholesteric  acid :  CgH^O^ 
Ambrain:  CjgHjgO 
Costorin,  cerebric  acid 


myrrh, 
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11.  CARBYLS. 


Oj:fl;»>a<?ki.-  OxOgSsCgOgSssHCOxOg    .            .            .            .            .  .281 

Oxalate  of  methyl :  MeO,OxO,     .            .            .            .            .  .288 

Oxalate  of  ethyl :  AeO,OxO,         .             .             .            .             .  .283 

Oxamid-oxalicacid:  HO,{NH,.Ox02)'"Ox03         .            .            .  .283 

Ether-oxalic  acid:  HO, (Ae0,0x02)^0x0j             .            ,            .  .288 

Oxalate  of  bichloroxide  of  chloracetyl :  (C.Cl»)CL0+0x0g         .  .     284 

Chloracetyl-bichloroxyd-oxalic  acid :  H0r(C.CU)Cl20,OxO.]'*0x0.  .     284 

Chloroxalamid :  [(C^Cl3)Cl20-}-0x03]4.XHj.0x05            .            .  .284 

Paired  compounds  op  oxalic  acid      ......    285 

Fumaricacid:  H0,C4H,03             .            .            .            ,  .286 
Parafumaric  acid :  C^H,Og             ......     286 

Aconitic  acid :  HO,C4H,03             .             .             .             .            .  .287 

Malic  acid:  H0,C^H2,04=2H0,Cgn^.0,  .                                     .  .287 
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Malamid,  malaminio  acid  . 

Tartaric  acid:  HO.r^npO  =2HO,CaH4,0^(j 

Antitartaric  acid  :  I  k J ,  t.\  ifj,  0^^ 

Racemio  acid :  HO,  0^  1 1 2,*  *  s 

Itaconic  acid :   1 1 0,  C^  H  ^  i\ 

Oitraconic  acid :  HO^t'jtljj^O^ 

I^otartaric  acid :  HO,C^llg,0a     * 

Pyroracemic  acid  i  HOjCgllajl^    * 

Citric  acid:  HO,C^H^,0.   . 

Saccharic  acid :  110,^^0^,0, 

Mucicacid:  HO,C.K^,0. 

CheUdonic  acid  i  ifo.C^H.Os 

Meconicacid:  H0,CJ1,0^ 

Komenio  acid :  HO^CgHjO^ 

Pyromucic  acid :  UO^C^^l^O^ 

Pyromecbiiio  ai'ul :   HOjCujHg.O,  * 

Kinicacid:  HO.C,JI     0,^, 

Veratricacid:  HO,CjJly,o^ 

Opianic  acid :  H  0 .  V ,  J  [  ^, '  >^ 

Mesoxalic  acid :  lliJ,i:ji\—'2JlO,€^0^ 

Melliticacid:  HCC^O.     .. 

Paramid:  HCCNCJ-^C^. 

Paramidic  acid :  2m,($m,Cfl^),^SCfi^ 

Euchronicacid:  2HO,(NCJ2C^0g-f2aq 

Croconio  acid :  HOjCgO^   . 

Rhodizonio  acid     . 

III.  AZOCABBYLS. 
Cyanogen:  Cy=NC^     .... 
Hydrocyanic  acid :  HCy    . 
Cyanides  of  metals 

Sunple  cyanides  of  metals :  MCy,  and  M^Cys 
Double  cyanides    ..... 
Cyanide  of  potassium-manganese:  K84-(Mi^Cy3)'^Cy3 
Hydroferrocyanic  acid :  BA'(FeCj)^y2 
Ferrocyanide  of  metals:  M«4-(FeCy)^XJy2 
Hydroferricyanic  acid :  H3(Fe2Cy8)^Cy3 
Ferricyanide  of  metals:  M9(Fe,Cy5)'"Cy3 

NITB07EBBOCTA270GBN  OOMPOUHPSU 

Nitrofemcyanhydric  acid:   \iy]-(F^fsj^l%Oj)"Cjj 
Ferricyanides  of  metals:  ^[.-(-(F^^fl^JVNO^j^Cya 
Hydrochromcyanic  acid:  Hj4'(CrjCyg)''Cy= 
Chromcyanides  of  metals:  Ms4-(GraCj|)'~Ly3 
Hydrocobaltcyanic  acid  :  )l;.+  (*"*^aW'a)    ^^a 
Nickelcyanides  of  metals :  M+(NiCjJ"'Cy 
Mercurycyanide  of  metals  :  M+(HgCy)^Cy 
Hydrosilvercy anic  acid :  H+ ( AgCy )  '^Cy 
Silvercyanides  of  metals:  M+CAgCy)'"Cy 
Hydroplatincyanic  acid :  K  -h  ( I'tCy  j'^Cy 
Platinumcyanide  of  metalfl  :  M+(PtCy)"Cy 
Aurocy anide  of  metals :  M + ( A  u  ( *y ) '"  Cj 
Auricyanide  of  metals:  M+(  Au(!yJ^pCy 
Cyanic  acid :  CyO 
Hydrate  of  cyanic  acid :  HO,CyO 
Cyanate  of  methyl :  MeO,CyO     . 
Cyanate  of  ethyl:  AeO, CyO 
Cyanate  of  amyl :  AmO,CyO 
Sulphide  of  cyanogen :  (CyS^'^S 
Hydrosulphocyanio  acid :  H4-(CyS)'^S 
Sulphocyanides  of  metals :  M+(GyS)'"S 
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Snlphoojanide  of  methyl :  Me(CyS)'^S    . 

Snlphocyanideof  ethyl:  Ae4-(CyS)'^    . 

Sulphocyanide  of  allyl:  All-f-(CyS)^S     . 

Blsulphocyanogen :  (CyS-)'^S 

Hydrobisulphocyiinic  acid:  H+(CySj)'~'S 

Hydrobisnlphooyanide  of  metals :  M+(CyS2)^S 

Cyanide  of  selenium :  (CySe)^Se 

Protochloride  of  cyanogen :  CyCl 

Metachloride  of  cyanogen :  N-CgClj 

Bichloride  of  cyanogen :  CyCfg     . 

Bromide  of  cyanogen :  CyBr 

Iodide  of  cyanogen :  Cyl 
Paraban:  PrN^Cj         .... 

Hydrate  of  parabanlo  acid :  2HO,PrO^    . 
Fulmman:  FitesNgC^    .... 

Fulminate  of  metals :  (MFu)©.    . 

Zinc-ftdminicacid:  HO/ZnFuJOj 

Copper-folminicacid:  H0,(CuFu)03 

Mercury-folminio  acid :  ROJllg^\i)0^    . 

Mercury-fulminate  of  protoxide  of  mercury :  Hg^ 

Silver-fulminicacid:  H0,(AgFu^03 

Silyer-fulminate  of  sUyer:  AgO(AgFu)0. 
Mellan:  Mll=N^Ce       .... 

Hydromellanio  acid :  HMll 

Sulpho-mellan:  MllS 


,0,(HgaFu)03 


IV.  HYDROAZOCARBYLS. 


Uren:  Ur=NCgH 
Oxide  of  uren : 


UrOj 


Hydrosulphbiurenic  acid :  H+(Ur2S)'"S 
Hydrosulphurenio  acid :  H+(UrS)'^S 
Hydrobisulphurenic  acid :  H4-(UrSg)'^S 
Hydrotrisulphurenic  acid :  H-f(UrS3)'^ 
So-called  sulphide  of  cyanogen :  NgC^HjS^O 
Thiocyanhydrioacid:  NgCjjjHjSijO- 
Cyanurenicacid:  2HO+(Ur08)'^2CyO    . 
Mellanurenic  acid :  NXJqH^OL.       . 
Allophanic  acid:  HO(UrOj,NH2)'-t)x03=:HO,N2aH30. 
"•      .       .^    ^^^^^ MNjCsHA 


oin:  (6cX)><C,^H^,f?„ 


Alloxan:  2HO,N2C-H208  . 
Alloxantin:  2HO,N2Cf8H.Oo 
Alloxanicacid:  HO,NCjlO. 
Thionuric  acid :  2HO,(N3C8HBOe)'^S08 
UramU:  N^^.TT^"^.^ 
Uramilic  acid :  ^fitJIitP^ 
Murexyd:  NjgC^^H.^O.rt 
Murexan: 
Amelinio  i 

Murexoin :  ^..^.g..,,,^, m'-ai" n^'j^ 
Cholestropbua;  (2CJl,),5f,C,^JA 
Oxaluricacid:  HO^nAHjO- 
Dialurioacid:  HO^NjCgFLU- 
Mykomelinic  ncid  r  N^ColuO^ 
AUanturicttcid:  N,Cj„H.O. 
HyduriHo  add :  2H0,N3€,3H„O. 
AlUturicacid:  HO,NjC-H„0. 
Dilituricacid:  2UO,6f^nOg 
Leucoturio  acid  :  NXglLOg 
Difluan:  NaCgH.O. 
Hidantoinic  acid:  HO,N^C8Hg08 
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Hyperurio  acid :  2U0,^fiiQnfi^ 

Xanthic-oxyd:  NjCgHgOg  . 

Rosaic  acid  .... 

OBQAKIC  ALKALIOS. 

GlycocoU :  ( ?f H^"aH,Oj)"C JI.O^NC jrO. 
Alanin:  (MLrcXojCj,!!, 0^=^0^0,0. 
Sarkosin:  NCjO^U^ 

Tyrosin:  Nq/i^iO, 
Kreatin:  NX^H^O^ 
Inosinio  a(  id  :  EO,N^C^pH/J,^ 
Paired  acids  of  ^fljcocoll  ana  tntirin  with  cholalic  acid 
ChoUcacid:  (^CJl^O^^C^f,ntJ:>a=^C^nJ}^J    - 
Choleinic  aeid  t  (^Cn.Bp,r\H^O^=:^L\fi,^Sfi^^ 
Hyocholic  odd :  (NC^lf^Oj     '   '  "  '   ' 


.iJliX 


^^'^W"  4***11 


V.  HYDRYLS. 
Oroanic  Salt  Babes. 
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Simple  NUrogm  Bate$ 
Ammonia:  NH. 


FIRST  GROUP. 

Nitrogen  Baaee, 


BASES  OF  THE  IfETHTL  GEOITP. 


Methyl-amin :  NH2Me,NHMej,NHMe,,NHMe^ 

Ethyl-amin:  NHjAe,NHAej,NAe3,NAe. 

Propyl-amin:  NiLPi',NHPrj,NPr3 

Butyl-amin:  NH^Ba 

Amyl-amin :  NHjAm,NHAmj,NAm3 

Methyl-ethylamin :  NHMeAe,NMejAo,  etc. 

Bases  of  the  beozid  group 

Benzidin:  NHBd  . 

Picolin:  NHj,(Ci.H.) 

Anilin:  NH^Bd      . 

Anilids  and  anilio  acids 

Formanilid:  NHBd,FoO    . 

Oxanilid:  NHBd,OxOj 

CarbaniUd;  NHBd,CO      . 

Snlpbo-carbanilid :  NHBd,CS 

Sulphanilicacid:  (NHj,Bd,SOg)'"SO, 

Chlorcyananilid 

Oxaluranilid :  NHjBd^NgCjHjOj    . 

Methylanilinamin :  NHMeBd,NMCaBd 

Ethylanilinamin:  NHAeBd^NAe^Bd,  etc. 

Cjananilin:  NHgBd,Cy     . 

Melanilin:  (NHjBd,CyPNHjBd 

Bicyanomelanilin:  (NHBd,Cy3)'^NH2Bd 

Anilocyanic  acid :  HO,NC,^H^O^ 

Nitranilin:  NH^xBd 

Chloranilin:  NH.CiBd       . 

Bichloranilin :  NH3'^(C,2H3)CL 

TricWoranilin :  NlUCufLCljClg 

Naphthalidin :  NHJCgHj^Bd) 

Toluidin:  NH.Td 

XyUdin:  NILXd   . 

Cumidin:  NHjCd 

Nitromesidin:  NHj(C,gH,oX) 

Cymidin:  NHgCy 
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Chinolin:  NHJC-oHJ 
Coniin:  NH(2C-Ht) 
Nicotin:  j!iE^(^Cjffl^^ 


PAIBED  NITBOGEN  BASES. 


JSaset  artificially  produced 

Lophin:    (NC.^lf ,3)SIk      . 
Amarin:   (NC^HJ'^NiL 
Fiirt'imni  (NU3oH„0,)'^NHa 
Urea:   (NCaH^UJ-^NH- 
Mothyl-UToa :   (^Cjn.OJN^Cj.C.lIj, 

Am  J I  -urea :  ( N  0  H ,  D, )  N  H . ,  C  j  (,H 
AViin-UMft :  (NC2H,  UJN  lI^CiiHj 
Oujimn;  N5C3-ILO* 

Mt*kmm:  (NH^,N.C4)-"KH, 

Animelmi   (2U0,N,C.)'-'KlL 

AmmeUd;  (41lO,2N  A)'-iMTa 

CafFein:  (2C^H  N.C.O.pSfHaM^HCy     . 

Theobromiti :  (CjjHj,NjCgO  )^NnaMe,IICy 

Thiosinnamio :   (!fC\l!..S,p^H 
Simintnin:    (NC^H  )"N11j 

Thiaiain:   fCj^nj^J^NH 

Oftrbotliialdin :  tC^HaS^)'^NIf, 
Organic  vegetable  bcuet 
AGt)Y\\im:  NCfljjH^^On 
Atropm ;  NC^j^H^jOg 
Datnrin,  liyoscyiimm 
Codein:  NCmH   O 
MorpLm-  H^'J^^O,         , 
ITiebttirt;  NCj.n,^t\ 
NarcotLn:  NC^-      . 
Nar^ein:  NO^^^O 
Peeudomorphtn :  ^^.^5^^1,^0,4 
Co  tumin  i  NC«  H ,  30^+*^  ^1 
FuTCogetiln :   SaC-^lU^Ojrt 
JTumopiTiic  acid :  C^^^llj^Oj^ 
I'apa Thrill  \  NC.^Hj^rL 
C h trillions n ;  l^J^tJiqAft    . 
Clieterylhrin :  KC^^ii^JOu 
Olaiidu  imd  gJaucopicrin  . 
Bolamn:  NG^H-,0« 
Delphinin:  m  UM^       , 

Sabadillitji  nO^H,^^^       . 
Jerriiu  Ngf^oa^fi^^fi 
Coklitciii,  cmotin  , 
Strychnin:  N.^^^^TT^O^      . 
Brucin:  N,<\^.H.,o, 
Kakotholin':  N,r'^,F[j,0,t,  . 
Corydalin:  N.Cp^H^tJ^     . 
Cinchonin:  KC^^Hj^Oj 
Qoinin:  N^C.^ll^.O^ 
Chinotin,  chmldin 
Chinoidin  . 
Aricin:  '^JOjo^ofi^ 
Pelosin:  NCgeHjjOe 
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Berberin:  NC^HjgO.        .  .  .  .  .888 

Hannalin:  }U!„H.fi^      ...  .  .888 

Harmin:  NfgjU^fii  .  • 888 

Nitrobarmalin,  hydrocyanide  of  hannalin  .  .  .  .     884 

Bebeerin:  NCggH^Oj         . 884 

Hperin :  NjCTOH„0,o+2aq 884 

Pitoyin,  Pereirin   .         •   .  .  .  .  .     884 

Menispennm,  capsioin,  etc.        ■   .  .  .  885 

SECOND  GROUP. 

Photphonu  Bases. 
Bipbosmethyl :  P-Me,  Phosbimethyl :  PMe,,  Phosmetbylamin :  PBTgMe,  Pho»- 
trimethyl:  PAlCj  .  . 

TBZKD  QEOCP. 

Arsenic  Bases. 
Kdkodyl:  Kd=AsMej 

Oxide  of  kakodyl;  =KdO 
Kakodylicacid:  HO^KdO, 
Protosulphido  of  kakodyl :  KdS   . 
Sulphokakodylic  acid :  KdS, 
Protochloride  of  kakodyl :  KdCl  . 
Tcrcbloride  of  kakodyl  r  KdCL     . 
Protobromide  of  kakodyl :  EdBr 
Terbromide  of  kakodyl :  KdBr,    . 
Iodide  of  kakodyl :  EdI    . 
Fluoride  of  kakodyl :  KdFl 
Arsenctbyl:  AsAe 

Aminoxide  of  arsenctbyl :  (A8HAe)0 
Erytrarsin:  (A8HAe)A803(f) 

rOUBTH  GBOUP. 

Antimony  Bases. 
Stibmethyl:  StMeg         .... 
Stibmetbylium :  StMe^      . 
Oxide  of  stibmetbylium :  (StMe4}0 
Iodide  of  stibmethylium :  (StMeJI 
Cbloride  of  stibmethylium :  (StMeJCl     . 
Stibetbyl:  StAcg   ... 
Oxide  of  stibetbyl :  (StAeg)02      . 
Sulphide  of  stibetbyl :  (StAe3)S2 
Iodide  of  stibetbyl :  (StAe.)L       . 
Bromide  of  stibetbyl :  (StACjjBPj 
Chloride  of  stibetbyl :  (StAe^Clg 
Stibetbylium :  StAe^         .  . 

Oxide  of  stibetbylium  :  .(StAe4)0 
Iodide  of  stibetbylium :  (StAe^)! 
Stibamyl:  StAmj 


Bismaetbyl:  BiACj 
Platinum  Bases 


Bismuth  Boxes. 


s 


VI.  ORGANIC  COMBINATIONS  OF  A  HIGHER  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATIONS  OT  THE  YEQETABLB  KINGDOM. 

1.  Tannins,  or  Tannic  Acids. 
Catechu  tannin :  8HO,Cj3H505 
Coffee  tannin;  8HO,C,8H50g    . 
Morin  tannin:  8H0,C,gHg0e    . 
Tannic  acid  (Gall-nut  tannin) :  8HO,C,8H50^ 
Eino  (China)  tannin      .  .  . 

Bohea  tannin:  8HO,Ci8H70„  . 
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Frodncts  of  decomposition  of  tannins 
Catechuicacid:  nQ,Ci.H^Og 
Viridinic  acid :  HO,C,  Jl^jO^ 
Morinioacid:  2H0,Cj^LL0g 
Rufimorinic  acid  :  Cjjif-O, 
Quercitronic  acid:  HO,tnH^0j 
Gallic  acid :  2IlO_,Cj^U^Uj 
Tanno-melanic  acid :  ailOjCj^H^O^ 
Rufin-gallic  acid :  C^H^Og 
Ellagic  acid :  2HQ,C,4H20, 
Pyrotannic  acids    . 
Pyromorin-tannic  acid :  2H0,C,2^^^j 
Rubinio  acid :  C.jH.O- 
Japonic  acid :  HOjCjjH^O^ 
Pyrogallic  acid :  C^Jdfi^  , 
Melan-gallicacid:  HOjCjgHjOj 

2.  Lichen  Adds, 

a.  Lichen  acids  which  give  oredlinie  acid 

Alphaorsellioacid:  HOjC^jH^O,   . 
Botaorsellic  acid :  HO,CgiH,eO,g  . 
Evemic  acid :  H0,Cj.H,g0.4 
Gyrophanic  acid :  HO.cLHjgOij    . 
Erythricacid:  ^^0,Q^jlJ)^ 
Lecanoparic  acid   . 
Products  of  decomposition  of  the  lichen  acids 
Orsellinic  acid :  HO.CjeHgOg 
Roccellinin  r  T^^H  O^ 
Roccellin:  nOX'AlJ^^    . 
Pikroerytlinti :  V^^IV.^^),^, 
Erythrogludnr  Cjj2lUf>^  . 
Eveminic  fieid :  C,gFrlOjj  . 
Orcin;  Ci.H/),4-2aq 
Orcein:  KC„H/>g 
Orchill  and  liimiL!i 

b.  Lichen  adds  which  contain  no  orsellinic  add 

Usnioacid:  C3.H,gO,4 
Beta^rcin:  ■C3;jH,„0g(?)     . 
Chrysophanic  acid :  HO,C4oH,gO,g 
Cetrario  acid :  C^U^fi^^   . 
Indigo   ..... 
Indigo-blne:  IgssNC.gH.Oa 
Purpur-sulphuric  acid:  HO,(Ig2»S03)'*"S08 
Indigo-blue-sulphuric  acid:  H0,(Ig,S02)'~S03 
Indigo-white:  IgH=NC,eHeO,      . 
Isatin:  IgO,=NCieH504   . 
Isatyd:  NCj^HgO^ 
Sulphisatin:  ^Q^^VLfi^^^  . 
Isaten:  NCigH-Oj 
Sulphisaten:  iJCi-HgO-S 
Chlorisatin:  NC^H^CIO^ 
Bichlorisatin : 


NSjefeaCljO^,  etc. 


Chlorophyl:  NCjgHgO. 

Xanthophyly  EryUirophyl 

Rubian 

Alizarin:  C2pHgOg-f-4aq 

Purpurin:  CjgHgOg 

Garancin 

Anchusin:  CgJIjyjOg     . 

Brazilin:  CggH,^,,      . 

Carthamin:  C^fifi^    . 


8.   Coloring  Matters, 
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Carmine:  CjgHj-O.- 
H»matoxylin :  C^H^O,, 
Heematelii:  C^qHj.Oi.  . 
SantaUn:  HO,C,oH^O^ 
OoTcumin  . 

Euxanthin:  C^o^ie^ai  • 
Euxanthon:  CjgH^O.    . 
Nitroporreeio  acid :  C^H,502,X 
Lateolin 

Orellin:  C,eH,,Og 
Gentianin:  C^flfi^ 
Plombagin 

ChTysorhamnin :  CjjHjjO,! 
Xanthorhamnln :  C^^H^Oj^ 
Joice-green 

4.  Indifferent  Colorless  Vegeiable  Matters. 
Bitter  Principles. 

Phlorttin:  Cj^li^O^ 
PMoridicTti :  NCaiU^Oa 
Salicia:  r«H,/Ji^ 
Helicin;  LV'ss^'si 
Hdtcotdiu:  C^jCO^g 
Saliretb;  C.  H.oi 
Etitilin:   CJA*h. 
Hufln:  cXp,^  . 
OliTin ;  OggFLjO,    . 
CaTncm:  C^H„^Oji 
Olmlt  C«ir^J>„    . 

Mjroiiio  acid 
Atiiamanlij :  Cj-fl^O^j 
Peucedanm;  *^ja"is^*e 
Oresolon;  C^JIjOa 
Absynthiin:  Cj^HjoO. 
Aloin:  HO,C^il^,0,^ 
Appiin:  <\^.A>^ 
Aesculin:  ^\JUo,. 
AnthiariD  :  L^Jf joOj 
CkHSculin:  f'   HgOj 
Columbin:  i^aV),, 
Chinovin:  l\\},\!^\l^Q^ 
Limonin:  C^^H^-e^j^ 
Meconin:  CVgM,/*^ 
Quassiin;  r^^HijO^ 
Santonin:  i^'s^f^jn^^fl 
Saponin:  Q^\^p,^ 
Senegin:  C^U^^O,, 
Sweet  Principles, 

Mannit:  C,2H,.0«. 
Nitromannit :  CijHgX-Oj 
Glycyrrhizin :  C^H,jOg 
Dnlcose:  CjjHj^Ojg 
Glycerin:  CeHgO, 

COMMON  VBQSTABUi  AND  ANIMAL  MATTEB8. 

1.  Non-nitrogenotu  Combinations, 
Carbohydrates, 

Cellulose:  C„H,.0.«  .  .  . 

Nitrocellulose:  C,jH<pCgO,o    .  .  .  . 
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CO>IPARISON  WITH  THE  INORGANIC. 


Thb  organic  compounds  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of 
plants  and  animals  differ  from  the  inorganic : — 

1.  In  the  small  number  of  the  elements  in  which  the  former 
consist. 

2.  In  the  complicated  atomic  proportions  in  which  these  few 
elements  in  the  organic  are  found  to  unite ;  and, 

3.  In  the  impossibility  of  producing  organic  matter  direct  from 
its  elements,  since  the  co-operation  of  vitality,  or  of  the  other 
predisposing  forces,  is  necessary  to  its  formation. 

The  essential  elements  which  forin  the  great  mass  of  plants  ancl 
animals  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Carbon  is  found  in  all  organic  combinations;  part  Elements  of  the 
united  with  ojfygen  or  hydrogen,  part  with  hydrogen  p^^^*'^™" 
and  oxygen,  or  yet  at  the  same  time  with  nitrogen. 
Several  combinations  contain,  also,  phosphorus  and  sulphur.    Sub- 
stances are  artificially  produced  having  other  metallic  as  well  as 
non-metallic  elements,  as  the  halogens,*  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  which,  in  relation  to 
atomic  proportions  and  other  characteristics,  entirely  agree  with 
the  natural,  and  are,  therefore,  classed  with  organic  compounds. 
Besides,  in  natural  organic  matter  inorganic  salts  often  occur;  in- 
deed, several  of  them  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  plants  and  animals.    Tet  most  of  these  inorganic  combina- 
tions suffer  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  organic  without 
destroying  the  organism,  and  thence  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the 
peculiar  organic  constitution.    Whilst  in  most  inorganic  compounds 
of  the  first  order  only  1  atom  of  an  element  is  united  with  1, 2,  8, 4,  or 
5  atoms  of  another,  in  the  organic  a  much  greater 
number  occur,  particularly  of  the  carbon  and  nydro-  Atomic  propor- 
gen  atom%     Thus,  sulphuric  acid  consists  of  SO3,  o^'L^c  com- 
Doracic  acid  of  Bo  0,;  acetic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  pounds. 
BSC4H3O3.  In  nitric  acid,  five  Iktoms  of  oxygen  com- 

*  Halogens  ■■  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine,  and  Fluorine. 
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bine  with  one  of  nitrogen,  and  in  salicylic  acid  the  same  number 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  nnite  with  14  atoms  carbon  and  5  atoms 
hydrogen.  Thus,  valerianic  acid  consists  of  Cj^HgO,,  margaric 
acid  of  C34H33O3.  Alcohol  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^H^O,, 
and  spirit  of  amyl  C,oH,jO,.  Hence  the  difference  between  the 
organic  and  inorganic  compounds  is  not  in  the  diversity  of  the 
elements,  but  in  the  different  manner  of  their  union.  The  multi- 
plicity of  the  inorganic  compounds  is  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  the  elements,  and  that  of  the  organic  upon  the  property,  par- 
ticularly of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  *of  uniting  in  greatly  compli- 
cated proportions.  Oxygen  alone  enters  into  organic  bodies  in  - 
the  same  atomic  proportions  as  in  the  inorganic;  in  none  of  the 
former  does  it  suffice  for  the  full  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen atoms.  If  the  chemical  formula  gives  only  the  relative  atomic 
proportions  of  the  elements  of  a  compound,  it  is 
Empiric  and  called  empirical;  if  it  express  the  constitution  of  the 
l«!  ^^^  °"°'*"  compound  it  is  called  rational  Thus  the  empirical 
formula  for  sulphate  of  potassa  is  KSO4;  the  ra- 
tional, on  the  contrary,  is  KO^SO,.  If  we  compare  with  sulphate 
of  potassa  acetate  of  potassa  KO,C4ll303,  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
is  given  for  KO,  which,  like  sulphuric  acid,  contains  3  atoms  of 
oxygen,  but  with  these  C^H,  a  complex  atom  of  seven  simple 
atoms  is  combined,  which  in  acetic  add  corresponds  to  S  in  SO3; 
in  the  same  manner  in  valerianic  acid  with  0,  are  united  C,oHg=19 
simple  atoms.  If  we  compare  with  the  sulphate  of  potassa  the 
sulphate  of  the  ethyl  C^HjOjSOj,  it  is  evident  that  potassa  and 
oxide  of  ethyl  each  contain  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  but  whilst  this 
atom  in  potassa  is  combined  with  one  atom  potassium,  in  the  oxide 
of  ethyl  it  unites  with  C^H^;  therefore  in  all  with  9  simple  atoms 
which  correspond  to  the  1  atom  of  potassium.  Like  potassium, 
this  complexity  of  9  atoms  gives  with  sulphur  the  halogens,  &c., 
the  compounds  corresponding  to  the  oxides.  These  complex  atoms, 
therefore,  behave  in  the  organic  substances  like  the  elements  in 
the  inorganic.  Thus,  C^HjzrrS  and  C^H^szrK.  The  rational  for- 
mula for  acetic  acid  is  hence  (C^HjjOj,  for  oxide  of  ethyl  (CJI,)0, 
and  for  acetate  of  ethyl  (C^H^JO,  (0^113)03.  -1 

If  an  atom  of  an  element  unite  with  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
atoms  of  another,  or  if  it  give  with  different  elements 
Ideaof  aradi-  a  series  of  equivalent  compounds,  it  is  thence  called 
radicals"*^  ®  the  radical  of  the  different  compounds.  Thus,  nitro- 
gen is  the  radical  in  N0,N0j,N03,N0^,N0,.  In  the 
same  way,  potassium  appears  as  radical  in  K0,KS,EC1,  KBr. 
The  idea  of  a  radical  is  indeed  only  relative,  and  one  and  the  same 
element,  according  as  it  takes  place  in  the  chemical  series,  and 
as  the  elements  with  which  it  is  united  can  enter  as  a  radical  but 
also  appear  as  an  element  in  the  combination  in  which  the  atom 
with  which  it  is  united  plays  the  part  of  a  radical;  thus  in  chloric 
acid  CIO5  chlorine  is  the  radical,  and  in  chloride  of  sodium  NaCl 
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sodium  is  the  radical.  Potassium  alone  in  its  compounds  takes  the 
part  of  a  radical,  whilst  oxygen  never  appears  as  such.  Thus  all 
metallic  elements  do  not  hehave  to  oxygen  as  radicals,  whilst  the 
halogens,  in  their  combinations  with  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  cai'bon,  boron,  and  sili- 
cium,  act  the  part  of  oxygen.  Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium, 
play  the  same  part  in  their  combinations  with  the  succeeding 
elements.  In  a  word,  in  an  inorganic  compound  consisting  of  two 
elements  the  positive  is  generally  the  radical;  but  since  a  positive 
element  is  negative  towards  a  positive,  and  a  negative  appears 
•  positive  towards  a  negative,  it  follows  that  the  same  element,  in 
its  combinations,  according  to  the  substances  with  which  it  is 
united,  can  take  a  twofold  place.  Since  the  radicals  in  the  inor- 
ganic compounds  are  simple  elementary  atoms,  they  are  called 
9irnph  radicals. 

If  an  element  as  a  radical  with  other  elements  which  in  chemical 
relation  belong  to  a  group,  give  a  series  of  com- 
binations of  the  same  atomic  number,  these  combi-  Entrance  of 
nations  are  called  corresponding  or  equivalent-  Thus,  eiem°enuTntiie 
P03,PCl3,PBr3,Pl3,  and,  farther,  KO,KS,KCl,KBr,  compounds. 
are  corresponding  combinations,  and  appear  as  equi-  gubstituUon. 
valent  constituents  in  the  compounds  with  P,  the 
elements  03,Cl3,Br3,l3.     The  same  is  true  for  0,S,Cl,Br,  in  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  potassium.     Thus,  ]?eO,MnO,CoO, 
NiO,  are  corresponding  compounds,  only  the  radicals  in  these  are 
the  corresponding  elements.     These  corresponding  elements  can 
alternately  enter  into  the  combinations  without  the  character  of 
the  latter  suffering  thereby  an  essential  change.     Thus,  oxy-chlo* 

rophosphoric  acid  P   <  q?^   exhibits  phosphoric  acid  in  which  0^ 

is  replaced  by  Clj ;  if  we  treat  the  same  with  water  we  obtain 
PO5,  and  2HC1.  Thus,  amide  of  potassium  NH^K  appears  as 
ammonia,  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  substituted  by  one 
atom  of  potassium;  if  we  add  water  to  the  above  compound,  we 
obtain  by  decomposition  of  one  atom  of  water  KO  and  NH3. 

According  to  the  elements  which  are  united  with  the  radicals 
in  the  inorganic  compounds,  these  compounds  sepa^ 
rate    into    oxygen-compoundSy    sulphur-compounds^  I>i^iMpn  of  the 
haloid'CompoundSy  oxychlor-compounds^  oxyhrom-oom'  p'^X.  ^^^ 
pounds'^  oxychlorbrom-compoundsj  and  according  to 
the  degrees  of  union  into  combinations  of  the  firsts  second^  or 
higher  orders. 

If  from  the  empirical  formula  of  acetic  acid  C4H3O3  we  subtract 
the  oxygen,  there  remains  C^H,;  this  compound  body, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  has  the  same  signification  ^^^^^ 
in  acetic  acid  as  phosphorus  in  PO3,  or  boron  in  Bo 
O3.    As  boron 'forms  compounds  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  sul- 
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phar,  whicli  are  equivalent  to  boracio  acid,  so  also  the  complex 
atom  C4H3  unites  with  the  above-mentioned  elements  in  the  same 
atomic  proportions  as  with  oxygen.  With  the  same  right  that 
boron,  in  its  combination  with  03,Cl3,Br3,S3,  appears  as  a  radical, 
must  also  C^H3  be  considered  as  such  in  (0^113)03;  (0^113)013;  (C4 
H3)Br3.  If  we  treat  B0CI3  with  potassa  we  obtain  3KC1  and 
KOjBoOj,  and  if  we  let  potassa  act  upon  (C^HJClj  we  obtain  3K 
Gl  and  E0,( 0^113)03.  Since  the  body  C4H3  only  in  its  compounds 
behaves  entirely  like  an  element  playing  the  part  of  a  radical, 
therefore  it  is  called  a  compound  or  organic  radical.  The  organic 
compounds  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  back  to  their  compound 
radicals  as  the  inorganic  to  their  simple  radicals.  These  com- 
pound radicals  behave,  in  chemical  relation,  quite  like  elements; 
in  their  combining  proportions  they  follow  precisely  the  same  laws  in 
accordance  with  which  the  elementary  materials  combine  amongst 
themselves";  they  give  with  0,S,Cl,Br,I,  etc.,  equivalent  series,  often 
uniting  with  these  substances  in  various  proportions,  and  can  re- 
present, entirely  or  in  part,  chemically  homogeneous  elements  in 
the  compounds.  Thus,  for  example,  the  compound  NH3(C4Hf) 
corresponds  to  amide  of  potassium.  They  exhibit,  for  instance, 
ammonia  in  which  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  substituted  by 
C4H3.  The  chemical  characters  of  these  compounds  accord  with 
those  of  the  inorganic,  and  like  the  latter  they  separate  into  oxy- 
gen-compoundsy  sulpJiur-compoundSy  haloid-compoundSy  ozychhr- 
compounds^  etc.,  as  well  as  into  combinations  of  the  fivBty  second^ 
and  higher  orders.  In  all  compounds  the  organic  radicals  are  to 
be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  the  consideration  of  the  individual 
atoms  thereof  is  of  secondary  moment. 

Since  the  elements  which  occur  in  organic  com- 
cjSs!""^  pounds  in  plants  and  animals  are  carbon^  nitrogen^ 

hydrogen^  and  oxygen^  and  the  latter  never  enters  as  a 
constituent  of  a  radical,  it  follows  that  only  the  first  three  elements, 
part  in  singular,  part  in  binary  and  ternary  union,  can  be  the 
constituent^  of  radicals  which  are  the  groundwork  of  natural  or- 
ganic compounds;  all  radicals  which  are  composed  of  the  above- 
named  elements,  are  therefore  called  primary.  But  it  has  been 
already  intimated,  that  artificial  radicals  are  obtained  in  which 
also  other  elements,  and  particularly  the  halogens — nay,  even 
compound  bodies,  as  iNO^,  enter  as  constituents.  If  we  treat  PH3 
with  chlorine,  we  obtain  J?Cl3  and  SHCl;  in  the  same  manner  the 

radical  of  acetic  acid  C4H3,  goes  over  by  the  same 
l)envedra  -     treatment  into  Qfjd\.     This  complex  atom  behaves 

towards  other  elements  like  C^H, ;  it  combines  with 
03,Cl3,Br3;  if  we  treat  the  compound  (0^013)013  with  potassa,  we 
obtain  8KC1  and  (04013)03 ;  therefore,  only  the  chlorine  atoms^ 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  radical,  are  replaced  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  oxygen.    Hence  it  follows  with  certainty  that 
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chlorine  is  varionslj  united  in  tbe  combination.  As  has  already 
been  remarked,  the  idea  of  a  radical  is  not  absolute ;  in  the  com- 
pound (C4Hj)Cl3  the  radical  is  C^H3,  even  as  in  B0O3  boron,  or 
hydrogen  in  HCl;  on  the  contrary,  in  (0^013)03  chlorine  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  radical,  and  plays  in  this  connection  the  part  of 
chlorine  in  chloric  acid.  Bromine,  iodine,  sulphpr,  etc.,  behave 
in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine.  Since  these  radicals  always  arise 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  primaries,  they  may  be  considered  as 
derived  radieah.  In  the  derived  radical  C^Cl3  the  hydrogen  in 
C4H3  is  completely  substituted  by  chlorine,  hence  the  substitution 
is  total.  Very  often,  indeed,  only  a  partial  substitution  of  hydro- 
gen takes  place,  and  then  we  obtain  the  partially  derived  radicals, 
namely,  such  as  contain  chlorine  in  addition  to  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen. Thus,  the  radical  of  valerianic  acid  consists  of  C,oHg; 
this  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  goes  over  into  first  CjoH^Clj,  and 
then  into  CioH^Cl^.  That  the  chlorine  atoms  in  these  radicals 
really  enter  as  constituents  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  by  treatment 
with  potassa,  the  chlorine  cannot  be  absorbed,  as  would  certainly 
be  the  case  if  the  body  C10H7CI3  were  a  compound  of  CjoH^ 
with  CI, — in  that  case  we  must  obtain  (Cj^H^)©,,  but  that  does  not 
occur. 

Such  partial  substitutions  almost  always  occur  when  the  pri- 
mary radical  consists  of  a  great  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
atoms.  All  derived  radicals,  equally,  if  the  substitution  be  par- 
tial or  total,  give  the  same  compounds  as  the  primaries  out  of 
which  they  arise,  only  the  derived  have  a  more  negative  character 
than  the  primary,  in  proportion  as  the  replacement  of  H  by 
Cl,Br,I  is  the  more  complete.  All  primary  radicals,  and  the 
thence  arising  derived  radicals,  like  those  of  the  corresponding 
compounds,  form  as  it  were  a  natural  family. 

Like  the  elements  in  the  inorganic  compounds,  the  organic  ra- 
dicals obtain  fixed  names  and  symbols.     The  names 
of  the  primary  radicals  are  formed  quite  arbitrarily,  ^^^^^/^Jx^ 
according  to  their  occurrence,  formation,  constitution,  compomidradi- 
or  any  distinguished  property.     Thus,  the  radical  of  cais. 
acetic  acid  C4H3  is  called  acetylaAc,  and  that  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  C^H,  ethyl =Ae;  the  rational  formula  of  acetic  acid 
is  thence  AcOj,  that  of  oxide  of  ethyl  AeO,  and  the  acetate  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  AeO,Ac03=KO,S03. 


Thus  is  Methyl  «  C,  H3  «  Me 

Radical  of  wood-spirit. 

"     "  Ethyl    ^C^H,  «Ae 

(( 

"  alcohol. 

«     «  Amyl    =C,oH„«Am 

i( 

'*  amyl  spirit. 

"     «  Acetyl  =  C4  H3  =  Ac 

n 

"  acetic  acid. 

"     "Butyryl^C.H,  «  Bu 

ii 

"  butyric  acid. 

"     "  Valeryl  =  C,oH,  =  Va 

i< 

"  valerianic  acid, 

"     "  Benzoyl  «  C,oH,  «  Bz 

(( 

"  benzoic  acid. 
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In  Darning  the  derived  radicals,  the  name  of  the  primary  whence 
they  are  formed  is  retained,  and  the  name  of  the  element  which 
substitutes  the  hydrogen  is  prefixed.  Thus  chloracetyl  (C^Clj) 
corresponds  to  acetyl  (C^Hg),  chloracetic  acid  (04013)03  to  acetic 
acid  (C^HjjOj,  and  chloride  of  chloracetyl  (O^ClgjClj  to  chloride 
of  acetyl  (C4H^)0l3.  The  symbol  for  chloracetyl  maybe  ^Ac; 
hence  the  rational  formula  for  chloride  of  acetyl  is  AcGIg,  that  for 
chloride  of  chloracetyl  ^^AcOlj,  and  that  for  bromide  of  chlora- 
cetyl ^^AcBr3 ;  generally,  the  rational  elementary  formula  is  given 
in  that  of  the  derived  radicals..  If  the  replacement  of  hydrogen 
by  the  halogens  be  only  partial,  then  will  the  number  of  atoms 
which  take  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  be  given  by  the  Greek*  nu- 
merals ;  thus  bichlorvalerian  acid  denotes  valerianic  acid,  in  which 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  substituted  by  2  atoms  of  chlorine; 
in  the  tetrachlorvaleric  acid,  H^  are  substituted  by  01^. 

According  to  the  number  of  elements  whence  the 
radicals/      ^  primary  radicals  arise,  these  radicals  separate  into 

a.  Oarbyls,  or  radicals,  which  consist  of  many  in- 
dividual atoms  of  carbon;  the  radicals  of  this  group  termi- 
nate in  yZ,  as  Oxotyl=0,=  0x. 
J.  Hydrocarbyls;  they  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  also 
terminate  in  yZ,  as  Acetyls 04113=8  Ac.  Ethyls*  04!!^= 
Ae;  Benzoyl=Cj4H,aBBz. 
€.  Azocarbyls ;  or  radicals  consisting  of  nitrogen  and  carbon ; 

they  terminate  in  anf,  e.  g.  parabanssN^OgsPr. 
d.  Hydroazocarbyls ;   radicals  consisting  of  nitrogen,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen;  they  terminate  in  eu,  aswren=NC,H=Ur. 
The  greatly  predominating  class  of  organic  compounds  belong 
to  the  Hydrocarbyls. 

The  derived  radicals  all  terminate  in  yZ,  and  according  as  a  com- 
plete or  partial  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  the  halogens  has  taken 
place,  they  may  be  classed  into  Ghlorcarbyhy  BromocarhyU^  lodo- 
earhyUy  ChlorhydrocarhyU^  &c.  &c. 

According  to  the  above,  the  organic  radicals  are, 

mo?ecuies.         *®  ^^  Were,  the  elements  of  the  organic  compounds; 

we  can  hence  consider  them  as  compound  elements 

with  the  same  reason  that  we  speak  of  compound  atoms.    Better, 

indeed,  might  be  the  appellation  ^'organic  molecule,"  under,  which 

*  As  no  author  uniformly  follows  a  rule  in  the  use  of  numerical  prefixes,  the 
translator  has  not  thought  it  expedient  to  change  the  temus  bi,  tri,  etc.,  originally 
used  in  this  work.  Yet  would  it  not  be  a  great  aid  to  science  if  chemical  techni- , 
calities  could  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  universal  language,  and  chemists  were 
invariably  to  employ  deu^  triy  tetra^  pentOy  hexa,  etc.,  in  reference  to  metals  in  primary  . 
compounds;  and  to  bases  and  passive  elements  in  secondary  and  higher  combinations, 
applying  61,  ter,  quad,  quia,  seZf  etc.,  to  non-metallic  substances,  acids,  and  active  ele- 
ments ?—D.  B. 

f  Doubtless  an  will  be  employed  in  English  as  the  termination  of  all  new  radicals 
consisting  of  nitrogen  and  carbon ;  cyanogen,  now  an  exception,  may  hereafter  be 
written  q/an^  as  in  German. 
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18  to  be  understood  a  complex  atom,  often  homogeneous  as  well  as 
heterogeneous,  which  in  its  combinations  assumes  the  part  of  a 
simple  element,  and  this  complex  atom,  in  the  combinations  which 
it  forms,  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  indivisible  whole.     The  organic 
molecules  represent  simple  organic  radicals,  but  if  two  or  more 
simple  molechles  enter  together  in  such  a  manner  that  only  one  of 
them  determines  the  combining  capacity  of  the  compound  mole- 
cules, the  other,  on  the  contrary,  accompanying  it  in  all  its  com- 
binations, but  behaving  itself  in  the  same  entirely  i^-  p  . 
diflFerent,  then  are  formed  paired  radicalsj  in  which  p^JJucals. 
an  active  and  a  passive  molecule  are  discerned;  the 
active  determines  the  combining  capacity,  the  passive  takes  no 
part  therein,  and  is  called  the  Pairling.     This  passive  molecule, 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  formula  is  inclosed  in  ^brackets,  and  con- 
nected to  the  active  molecule  by  a  hyphen  e.  g.  (C4H3pC,H  exhi- 
bits a  radical  which  consists  of  the  passive  O^H,  and  the  active 
CgU.    Even  organic  compounds  of  a  higher  order  can  assume  the 
part  of  pairlings ;  thus  the  simple  molecule  methyl  bC^H,  unites 
with  SOji  to  form  CgHj^SO,  and  this  compound  unites  with  SO3 
to  form  a  paired  acid«B(C2H3,S0jpS03.     If  two  simple  organic 
molecules  or  radicals  so  unite  that  each  retains  its 
combining  capacity,  double  radicals  are  thus  formed;  ra^^ueals. 
thus  the  radical  of  succinic  acid  is  a  double  radicals 
CflHj,  C,H;  if  it  combine  with  oxygen  we  obtain  (C4H3)03'"(C,H)0, 
BsCgU^Oe;  succinic  acid  saturates  two  atoms  base;  it  is  a  real 
double  acid. 

If  organic  compounds,  endowed  with  various  pro-  t»^«»««;-  «^ 

.•        i_  '       ^^     ^   ^  11  1   ^»  Isomeric,  po- 

perties,  have,  m  absolute  as  well  as  relative  connec-  ijmeric,  and 
tion,  a  corresponding  elementary  constitution,  then  metameric  ra- 
are  they  called  isomeric.  Isomeric  molecules  are,  ^Jj^,^^  *°^  *'®™' 
therefore,  such  as  are  constituted  alike,  uniting  in 
the  same  atomic  proportions  with  other  bodies,  but  yet  producing 
different  compounds.  In  these  isomeric  radicals  it  is  granted, 
however,  that  the  individual  atoms  which  form  the  compound  mole- 
cule have  united  with  each  other  in  various  ways;  the  difference 
in  the  properties  of  the  radicals  is  hence  dependent  upon  the  dif- 
ferent grouping  of  the  atoms ;  therefore,  in  the  exact  sense,  no 
isomeric  radicals  exist.  Thus  the  composition  of  benzoic  acid 
(C,4H,)03  is  entirely  the  same  in  elementary  relation  as  that  of 
salicylous  acid,  but  the  latter,  in  a  potassa  solution  exposed  to  the 
air,  decomposes  into  acetic  and  melanic  acid ;  hence  salicylous  acid 
contains  a  paired  radical™  (C^HjpCioHj,  whilst  the  radical  of  ben- 
zoic acid  is  Cj^H^.  In  many  cases,  only  the  absolute  proportions 
of  the  elements  in  the  organic  molecules  are  the  same,  whilst  the 
relative  differ ;  such  radicals  are  called  polymeric^  but  the  po- 
lymeric are  also  often  founded  upon  a  different  union  of  the  atoms. 
The  polymeric  result  from  the  different  atomic  weights  when  the 
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radicals  have  the  capacity  to  form  combinations  with  other  bodies, 
and  from  the  diflerent  specific  gravity  of  their  gases  when  they  go 
over,  in  a  higher  temperature,  into  the  gaseous  state  without  de« 
composition.  Thus,  turpentine  oil  Cj^Hg  and  colophen  C^oHj^  are 
polymeric  bodies;  the  specific  gravity  of  colophen  gas  is  twice  that 
of  turpentine  oil.  If  in  different  combinations  of  a  "higher  order, 
the  absolute  and  the  relative  number  of  individual  elementary 
atoms  are  the  same,  but  their  proximate  constituents  different, 
then  the  combinations  are  metameric.  Thus,  hydrated  acetic  acid 
HO,(C^H3)03a=C^H^04  is  metameric  with  formate  of  methyl 
(C,H3)0,  (C,H)0,«C,H,0/,  acetate  of  methyl  (C,H3)0,(C^H3) 
03=CflH^0^  is  metameric  with  formate  of  ethyl  {C4H,)0,{C,H) 
03=CfiHg04  and  with  hydrate  of  metacetic  acid  HO,(CaIl5)03« 

According  to  the  present  state  of  organic  chemistry,  it  may  be 
received  as  certain,  that  the  different  properties  of  most  of  the 
compounds  considered  as  isomeric,  originate  from  various  prox- 
imate constituents,  and  are  therefore  metameric.     It 

chemistiT  ^*°^^  ^®  *^®  ^*®^  ^^  organic  chemistry,  whether  the  organic 

compounds  occur  already  formed  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, or  are  obtained  artificially,  to  trace  back  their  primary,  de- 
rived, and  paired  radicals,  and  to  investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  they  fbrm  and  are  able  to  be  united  in  higher  combinations. 
Chemistry  of  organic  combinations  and  chemistry  of  organic  radi- 
cals have  thence  the  same  meaning.  Only  a  few  organic  radicals 
have  as  yet  been  obtained  isolated;  by  reason  of  their  compound 
nature  they  mostly  separate  by  the  attempt  to  withdraw  them 

from  their  combinations  into  new  radicals  and  Cbmbi- 
wi^oaiT  ^^  ^^  nations  generally  less  complex.     By  the  use  of  more 

suitable  means  of  reduction  and  electrical  influence, 
chemists  have  lately  succeeded  in  isolating  those  radicals  most 
important,  and  whose  bearing  is  most  direct  upon  the  theories  of 
organic  chemistry,  thus  establishing  the  fact  of  their  existence 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Against  the  theories  of  the  organic  radicals  as  gene- 
affi^^ybetween  '^^'j  explained  (whosc  confirmation  will  hereafter  be 
the  elements  of  given),  it  has  been  objected  that  organic  radicals  con- 
organic  radi-  sisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  cannot  possibly  com- 
poimds?  ^°™"    bine  as  a  whole  with  oxygen,  because,  as  is  known, 

the  aflSnity  of  oxygen  for  carbon,  as  well  as  for  hy- 
drogen, is  so  considerably  greater  than  that  between  the  elements 
of  the  received  radicals.  The  doctrine  of  the  difference  in  the 
strength  of  the  affinity  of  the  elements  is  supported  by  many  facts, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  belonging  to  a  group;  thus  the 
atomic  weights  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium  are  proportionate  to  their  strength  of  affinity.     We 
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observe  the  same  on  the  negative  side  between  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  or  snlphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  positive  series  the  greatest  atomic  weight  cor- 
responds to  the  most  positive  character ;  in  the  negative,  on  the 
contrary,  the  least  atomic  weight  coincides  with  the  strongest 
negative  relations.  Thus,  elements  of  the  same  chemical  affinity, 
as  iron,  chromium,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  have  atomic 
weights  included  in  narrow  limits* 

These  different  relations  of  affinity  may  be  dis- 
tinctly  observed  if  we  bring  together  one  element  ^j^^  ^®  * 
with  a  few  others  of  the  same  group,  either  negative 
or  positive.    But  few  elements  combine  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture; in  the  greater  number,  the  affinity  must  be  first  increased  by 
heat.     If  we  bring  1  atom  of  potassium  into  a  mixture  of  1 
atom  of  chlorine  and  6  atoms  oxygen  gas,  there  is  formed  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  and  all  the  oxygen  remains  behind ;  hence,  the 
potassium  possesses  a  greater  affinity  for  chlorine  than  for  oxy- 
gen.    This  proportion  of  affinity  of  the  elements  towards  each 
other,  which,  indeed,  by  various  conditions,  as  by  cohesion,  inclina- 
tion to  the  gasiform  state,  etc.,  suffers  distinct  modifications,  can 
be  viewed  under  Primitive  Affinity. 

Although  the  affinity  of  potassium  for  oxygen  is  Qririnal  affini- 
weaker  than  for  chlorine;  and,  moreover,  the  combi-  ty  modified  by 
nations  of  chlorine  with  oxygen  result  only  in  an  in-  the  chemical 
direct  way,  yet,  thus  can  potassa  unite  with  chloric  com^und*^^^* 
acid  to  form  a  salt,  K0,C10,.  In  accordance  with  ^^™P^^  ' 
primitive  affinity,  chloride  of  potassium  must  immediately  be 
formed  under  separation  of  oxygen.  Thus,  nitrous  acid  combines 
with  ammonia,  although  the  primitive  affinity  of  oxygen  for  hydro- 
gen is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen  for  oxygen  and 
for  hydrogen.  The  cause  of  the  combining  property  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bodies  lies  in  the  opposite  chemical  character  of  potassa 
and  chloric  acid,  as  well  as  in  that  of  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid. 
These  chemical  relations  act  in  opposition  to  the  original  affinities; 
this  is  the  reason  why  hyperchloric  acid  is  more  stable  than  chlo- 
ric acid.  If  we  bring  chlorine  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassa, 
we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  In  the 
formation  of  the  latter,  the  basic  character  of  potassa  is  the  cause 
of  the  union  of  chlorine  with  oxygen ;  but  if  we  heat  the  chlorate 
of  potassa,  the  original  affinity  of  chlorine  for  potassium  will  be 
increased  by  the  heat ;  it  will  now  overpower  the  chemical  charac- 
ters, and  we  obtain  by  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  chloride  of  potas- 
sium; upon  the  same  grounds  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  decomposes 
by  heat  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas.  All  inorganic  combinations 
in  which  the  elements  are  not  united  with  each  other  according  to 
their  primitive  proportions  of  affinity,  but  by  the  opposite  chemical 
characters  of  the  proximate  constituents,  are  decomposed  if  in  any 
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way  the  original  affinity  attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  tension ;  each 
combination  carries  thas  within  itself  the  germ  of  decomposition. 
In  all  combinations  whose  organic  radicals  consist  of  carbon,  and 
hydrogen  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  the  elements  are  not 
combined  according  to  their  original  affinities.  Formic  acid  con- 
sists of  CgH+Oj.  In  accordance  with  the  above-named  affinity 
the  same  must  consist  of  0^0^+ HO.  But  the  radical  G,H  behaves 
to  oxygen  as  ammonia  to  nitrous  acid ;  it  is  decidedly  in  compari- 
son to  oxygen  chemically  positive;  and  this  opposite  chemical  cha- 
racter limits  the  combination.  But  if  we  treat  formic  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  known  to  have  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
and  therefore  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  heat,  it  thus  separates 
into  water  and  oxide  of  carbon.  All  organic  combinations  with 
0,CI,Br,  etc.,  are  decomposed  so  soon  as  their  original  affinity, 
whether  it  be  by  warmth  or  other  influences,  is  so  increased  that 
it  triumphs  over  the  chemical  characters  of  the  proximate  consti- 
tuents. 

FORMATION  OF  ORGANIC  COMBINATIONS. 

Most  of  the  inorganic  combinations  can  be  produced  directly 
from  their  elements ;  and  analytical  action  can  again  reduce  them 
into  their  proximate  and  their  remote  constituents.  In  the  same 
manner  the  organic  cannot  be  obtained.  The  formation  of  the 
latter  results 

a.  JSt/  decomposition  of  inorganic  Compounds. 

1.  By  the  vitality  of  plants  under  the  co-operation  of  light. 

2.  Without  the  co-operation  of  vitality. 

b.  By  decomposition  arising  out  of  organic  Compounds  hy  means 
of  manifold  influences, 

'  The  inorganic  materials  for  the  formation  of  or- 
organto  com-  ganic  compounds  under  the  influence  of  the  vitality 
pounda  under  of  plants,  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
the  influence  of  ^g  13  known,  the  lowcr  plants,  as  the  fungi,  consist  of 
plante!*^  *^  °      single  cells,  each  of  which  represents  the  plant  itself; 

by  the  union  of  these  cells  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
higher  plants  is  formed.  These  cells  are  the  most  important  organs 
of  plants;  in  them,  under  the  action  of  the  sunlight,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  yellow  and  green  rays,  the  formation  of  the  organic 
compounds  takes  place.  The  green  parts  of  plants,  particularly 
the  leaves,  possess  the  power  of  decomposing  water  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air;  consequently  overcoming  the  original  affini- 
ties by  which  the  elements  in  these  combinations  are  united,  and 
of  uniting  the  carbon  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  hydrogen  of  water 
to  form  organic  radicals  or  molecules,  which  either  combine  with 
each  other,  or  unite  with  one  part  of  the  oxygen  withdrawn  from 
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carbonic  acid  and  ^ater,  whilst  the  other  part  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere.  In  most  cases,  the  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  set  free 
are  equal  to  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  plants; 
and  if  this,  in  the  formation  of  certain  organic  compounds,  is  not 
the  case,  yet  the  result  in  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom  will  agree 
with  the  above.  Plants  prevent  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air,  and  mainly  cause  the  atmosphere  to  remain  the  same. 
It  is  true,  the  leaves  absorb  oxygen  during  the  night,  and  evolve 
carbonic  acid ;  yet  the  parts  of  plants  not  green  receive  oxygen  by 
day  and  night,  and  thence  give  forth  carbonic  acid.  But  the 
quantity  of-  oxygen  gas  which  the  plants  use  in  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  is  much  less  than  that  which,  the  green  parts  of  the 
same  emit  by  day.  If  the  constituents  of  ammonia,  which  by  con- 
tinual  decomposition  of  animal  matter  arises  in  great  quantities, 
take  part  at  once  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds,  so  arise 
nitrogenous  organic  radicals.  A  part  of  the  material  which  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  growth  of  plants,  they  also  obtain 
from  the  residue  of  organic  matter  already  attacked  by  decompo- 
sition, without  previous  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.* 
The  compounds  which  are  formed  in  plants  suffer  during  the  growth 
of  the  latter  continual  changes,  as  well  in  physical  as  in  chemical 
relation.  The  ascertaining  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  form- 
ation of  organic  matters  in  plants  occurs,  as  well  as  the  changes 
in  the  same  which  they  continually  undergo,  is  the  object  of  the 
physiology  of  plants,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  rational  agriculture. 

Without  the  influence  of  the  vitality  of  plants,  as  . 

yet,  only  a  few  organic  compounds  can  be  produced ;  or^c  com^ 
and  it  was  believed,  until  recently,  that  organic  bodies  pounds  from 
could   only  be  formed  through  the  inherent  vital  inorganic  mat- 
powers  of  plants.     This  view  is  completely  refuted  by  ^"eration^o/^ 
the  new  researches  in  the  province  of  organic  chem-  the  vitality  of 
istry,  since  chemists  have  succeeded  in  producing,  plants, 
artiflcially,   complete    organic   combination   out   of  ^,^^f  "^^^^™- 
inorganic  matter,  and  precisely  such   as   occur  in 

*  Each  plant,  after  complete  burning,  leayes  behind  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
as  ashes.  The  material  of  these  compounds  originates  in  the  soil  from  which  the 
same  grow.  In  what  way  the  inorganic  matters  are  united  to  the  organic  is  not  yet 
ascertained;  and  even  the  almost  endless  number  of  ash-analyses  have  thereupon 
given  as  yet  no  information.  A  part  of  these  compounds  occur  without  doubt  in 
plants,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  contained  in  the  ash ;  others  are  first  formed 
by  the  process  of  burning.  If  we  char  plants  or  parts  of  the  same  in  confined  air, 
and  treat  the  remaining  charcoal  with  water  and  then  with  hydrochloric  aoid,  we  can 
withdraw  from  the  charcoal  only  a  part  of  the  salts  dissolved  therein.  The  residue 
we  first  obtain  when  the  coal  by  the  entrance  of  the  air  is  fully  burnt.  Hence  is 
the  hypothesis  advanced  that  a  part  of  the  salts  which  occur  in  the  ashes  do  not 
occur  as  such  in  plants,  since  their  elements  immediately  are  united  with  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  to  form  organic  compounds.  By  charring,  these  elements, 
as  such,  must  unite  again  with  the  remaining  carbon,  and  be  first  fully  oxidized  by 
complete  combustion.  That  the  water  does  not  extract  all  the  salts  from  the  coal  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  known  property  of  the  charcoal  to  withdraw  the  salts 
from  a  watery  solution. 
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plants  and  animals.  Thus,  if  snlpho-carbonic  acid  OS,  and  chlo- 
rine be  led  through  a  glowing  porcelain  tube,  chloride  of  sulphur 
arises,  and  also  a  combination  which  consists  of  C2Cl4a(G2Cl)Cl3. 
If  this  compound  be  again  led  through  a  glowing  tube,  it  decom- 
poses into  chlorine  and  C4CJfl=»( 04013)013.  If  we  treat  these 
bodies  with  potassa,  we  obtain  3  atoms  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  (04013)03,  or  chloracetic  acid;  and  if  we  let  6  atoms  po- 
tassium, and  3  atoms  HO  act  upon  this,  we  obtain  3  atoms 
chloride  potassium,  8  atoms  KG,  and  1  atom  acetic  acid« 
(04113)03.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  sulpho-carbonic  acid, 
under  water,  Ve  obtain  a  volatile  crystalline  body  which  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  0j0l4,2SO,.  If  this  compound  be  over- 
flowed with  a  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  a  potassa  salt  of  an 
acid  which  consists  of  C20l3,S,0,,  and  if  this  be  exposed  to  the 
current  of  a  two-paired  zinc  and  coal  battery,  bv  the  presence 
of  water,  the  chlorine  is  gradually  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and 
thus  compounds  are  formed  which  consist  of  OaHOljjS^O^OjHjOl, 
Sfit  and  0jH3,S,O3.  The  substance  O2H3  is  methyl,  which  occurs  in 
combination  with  oxygen  in  the  oil  of  the  Graultheria  procumbens. 
If,  over  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  heated  to 
redness,  we  lead  nitrogen  gas,  we  obtain  cyanide  of  potassium  K, 
NO3 ;  cyanogen  with  hydrogen  gives  hydrocyanic  acid ;  hydrocy- 
anic acid  and  water,  by  alternate  decomposition,  form  formic  acid 
and  ammonia.  Heated  potassium,  with  oxide  of  carbon,  gives  a 
compound  which,  by  being  dissolved  in  water,  forms  rhodizonate 
of  potassa,  and  which  then  again  separates  into  carbonate  and 
croconate  of  potassa.  Many  similar  formations  of  organic  com- 
pounds out  of  inorganic  material  are  known. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  the  individual  ele- 
orgimic^coin-  ^lents  in  the  organic  compounds  are  not  united  with 
pound*  by  de-  each  Other  in  accordance  with  their  original  aflSni- 
composition  of  ties,  and  the  combinations  owe  their  greater  or  less 
hig'organic^bo-  permanency  to  the  greater  or  less  chemical  oppo- 
dies.  sition  which  the  organic  radicals  present  to  the  ma- 

terials combined  with  them.  If  this  opposition  bo 
considerable,  that  is,  if  the  affinity  of  the  radical  to  the  materials 
combined  with  it  is  slight,  and  compounds  of  distinguished  che- 
mical character  may  arise  by  the  transposition  of  the  individual 
atoms  of  the  radical,  then  a  great  tendency  to  decomposition  is 
present,  and  inconsiderable  outward  circumstances  are  sufficient 
to  cause  it.  This  inclination  to  the  formation  of  compounds 
with  marked  characters  often  overpowers  the  greatest  affinities,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  forming  of  organic  combinations  from  carbonic 
acid  and  water  by  the  vital  functions  of  plants. 

If  the  individual  atoms  of  compound  molecules  unite  in  other 
proportions  to  form  new  radicals  and  combinations,  in  which  the 
individual  components  present  mutually  a  greater  chemical  opposi- 
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tion,  then  the  formation  of  these  radicals  and  com-  Formation  of 
pounds  results  from  transposition.    If  in  the  new  pcS^by™" 
compounds  twice  the  numher  of  elementary  atoms  transposition  of 
occur  as  in  the  original,  polymeric  or  metameric  elements, 
bodies  are  formed  with  them.     Thus  aldehyd  C^H^O, 
changes  into  metaldehyd  CisHj^Os,  bitter  almond  oil  Cj^H^O,  into 
benzoin  G^U^fi^.   But  when  the  original  affinities  of  the  elements 
overpower  the  chemical  characters  of  the  compounds,  decomposition 
commences  by  the  separation  of  inorganic  matter.     The  same  is 
complete  if  all  the  individual  atoms  of  the  compound 
radicals  are  led  over  into  inorganic  combinations.  Formation  of 
By  this  entire  decomposition  every  trace  of  organiza-  po^ds^by  tiie 
tion  is  destroyed.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  decom-  increase  of  the 
position  be  only  partial,  if  only  individual  atoms  leave  PJj?"*iTt  *^" 
the  organic  radicals,  then  at  once  the  formation  of  m^^.    ^  ^  ^ 
new  radicals  and  compounds  of  the  same  takes  place. 
Thus  from  ethyl  C^H„  by  loss  of  H„  acetyl  C^H,  arises;  if  from 
acetyl  C,  departs  we  obtain  methyl  C^Hg ;  again,  if  methyl  lose 
Hg  it  goes  over  into  formyl  C,H. 

The  number  of  new  compounds  which  may  arise  by  partial 
decomposition  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  single  atoms  of 
which  the  organic  radical  consists,  and  the  grade  of  the  order  to 
which  the  compound  belongs.  Substances  which  consist  only  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  generally  unchangeable;  but  if  oxygen 
be  united  to  hydrocarbyls  and  their  original  affinity  for  the  ele- 
ments of  the  radical  be  called  out  by  any  means,  then  will  this 
cause  the  decomposition  by  forming  carbonic  acid  or  water,  or  both 
together.  In  all  organic  compounds  containing  oxygen,  the  atoms 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  radical  preponderate  over  the  atoms 
of  oxygen ;  hence,  also,  by  granting  that  the  oxygen  atoms,  com- 
bined with  the  radicals,  instantaneously  receive  as  many  individual 
atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  are  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  acid  and  water,  there  must  at  once 
follow  a  separation  of  carbon  or  hydrocarbon.  An  instantaneous 
withdrawal  of  all  the  oxygen  atoms  never  takes  place,  for  in  pro- 
portion as  single  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  absorbed  new 
radicals  arise  which  possess  affinity  for  the  yet  present  oxygen, 
which  by  the  original  affinity  of  the  latter  must  be  again  overcome. 
In  combinations  of  a  higher  order  the  decomposibility  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  opposite  chemical  properties  of  the  proximate 
constituents ;  the  stronger  these  properties  appear  the  firmer  are 
their  combinations ;  but  the  less  their  mutual  attraction  is,  the  more 
complex  these  combinations  are,  the  more  do  the  single  atoms  seek 
(mainly  through  separation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  the 
nitrogenous  of  ammonia  also)  to  unite,  forming  firmer  and  less 
complex  compounds.  To  this  class  of  substances  the  common 
constituents  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  directly  belong,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  animal  organization. 
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In  the  compounds  containing  chlorine,  the  original  affinity  of 
chlorine  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  radicals  comes  first  under  con- 
sideration. Chlorine  decomposes  the  organic  molecule  by  forming 
hydrochloric  acid.  Thus  are  known  proportions  of  affinity  to  be 
considered  in  the  remaining  compounds  of  inorganic  chemistry. 
Conditions  un-  ^^  ^^'j  *  ^^^  cases  docs  decomposition  commence 
der  which  de-  when  the  Organic  compounds  are  found  in  a  chemically 
compoBition  oo-  pure  State ;  if  it  occur,  outward  influences  are  neces- 
®^*'  sary;  in  the  decomposition,  either  only  the  elements 

which  occur  in  the  compound  take  part,  or  it  takes  place  by  the 
action  of  materials  which,  brought  in  contact  with  the  organic 
compounds  by  their  affinity  for  the  constituents  of  the  radicals, 
. .  cause-  the  decoQiposition  of  these  latter,  forming  new 
wiSouHhe^co-  combinations;  in  so  doing,  the  active  body  either 
oiteration  of  does  not  enter  into  the  new  compounds,  or  it  occa* 
ohemicaUy  act-  giong^  by  substitution,  mainly,  the  production  of  derived 
ing  matter.  radzcah.  The  decomposition  of  organic  compounds 
without  the  influence  of  chemically  reacting  bodies  follows : — 

a,  by  electrical  influence, 

6,  by  the  influence  of  heat, 

Cj  by  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 

(f,  by  the  vital  functions  of  the  animal  organism. 

If  in  decomposition,  chemically  acting  matter,  as  oxygen,  takes 
part  simultaneously,  the  number  of  the  new  compounds  will  be 
thus  increased,  and  often  the  decomposition  terminates  in  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  organic  constitution.  As  chemically  re- 
acting bodies  are  to  be  pointed  out  besides  oxygen,  the  halogens, 
and  sulphur,  strong  inorganic  acids  and  bases,  ammonia,  the 
strongly  positive  metals,  etc. 

Since  the  organic  compounds  are  not  able  to  obtain  their  elements 
by  direct  union,  it  is  mainly  by  the  results  of  decomposition  that 
the  internal  constitution  of  these  compounds  can  be  known.  But 
since  this  knowledge  is  the  highest  scientific  aim  of  organic  che- 
mistry, a  main  question  is  to  investigate  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness the  products  into  which  organic  bodies  separate  by  the  above- 
mentioned  influences,  and  to  know,  from  the  similarity  or  dissimi- 
larity of  the  phenomena,  which  heterogeneous  bodies  present  their 
like  or  unlike  constitution. 

A  division  in  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound  often  takes 
place  by  electrical  influence,  so  that,  by  the  evolution 
orgaidf  com-  ^^  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas,  new  and  less  com- 
pounds by  eiec-  plex  radicals  and  combinations  of  the  same  form. 
tricai  decompo-  If,  for  example,  we  let  the  current  of  a  six-paired 
aire^y^e^s^*  coal-and-zinc  battery  (whose  electrodes  are  platinum) 
ing.  act  upon  a  most  highly  concentrated  neutral  solution 

of  the  valerianate  of  potassa,  we  thus  obtain  carbonic 
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acid,  hydrogen  gas,  a  hydrocarbon  consisting  of  CgHg,  and  an  oily 
portion,  whose  main  constituent  is  valyl  CgHg.  The  hydrate  of  va- 
lerianic acid  H0,CijjHg05  separates  thence  into  C^'Hg+2G0^+'S.; 
in  the  same  manner  butyric  acid  HOjCgH^O,  separates  into  CgH. 
+  2C0,+  H,  and  acetic  acid  HOjC^HjOg  into  GJI^  or  (C^H,)!! 
+  2C0sandH. 

A  great  number  of  organic  compounds  go  over,  at  given  tem- 
peratures, into  the  gaseous  state,  without  suffering 
decomposition,  whilst  by  condensing  their  vapor  the  Formatioii  of 
original  spbstance  may  be  again  obtained.     On  the  po^dTby  heat, 
contrary, '  others  do  not  volatilize  unchangefd,  but 
separate  at  given  temperatures  into  new  products.     The  volatility 
of  organic  substances  obtains  only  at  fixed  temperatures;  many 
possess  the  property  of  volatilizing  without  decomposition  only  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  decomposition  commences  at  a  slight  degree 
above.     Indeed  many,  whose  boiling  point  is  very  high,  go  over, 
even  whilst  boiling,  into  new  compounds,  so  that  only  a  small  part 
volatilize  undecomposed,  whilst  others  of  lower  boiling  points  may 
often  be  heated  far  above  the  same  without  suffering  change.   But 
all  organic  compounds,  whether  they  be  volatile  at  fixed  tempera- 
tures or  not,  are  decompoded  when,  with  air  excluded,  they  are 
heated  to  a  temperature  varying  for  the  different        di  tm  ti 
materials;  and  this  reduction,  which  an  oi'ganicbody    ^   * 
can  hardly  escape,  is  denoted  by  the  general  term  dry  distillation. 

As  is  later  more  plainly  shown,  in  connection  with  the  chemico- 
physical  properties  of  organic  compounds,  the  volatility  or  non- 
volatility  of  an  organic  substance  depends,  first,  upon  the  element- 
art/  constittUion ;  and,  second,  upon  the  order  to  which  the  sub- 
stance  belongs.  Generally,  it  may  be  granted  that  hydrogen  limits 
the  volatility,  and  carbon  lessens  it;  nitrogen  also,  in  many  cases, 
contributes  to  the  volatility,  whilst  oxygen  lessens  it.  In  combi- 
nations which  belong  to  a  group,  or  which  are  placed  upon  the 
same  grade  of  constitution,  the  volatility  lessens  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  individual  atoms  increases;  thus  wood-spirit  C^H^O, 
boils  at  60°,  alcohol  C^H^O,  at  78°,  amyl  spirit  C,oH„0,  at  188°. 
Most  of  the  compounds  of  higher  orders  are  not  volatile,  as  the 
proximate  constituents  of  plants  and  animals,  many  organic  acids, 
,the  paired  bases,  etc. 

Heat  causes  the  decomposition  of  organic  combinations ;  since, 

1.  It  tends  to  cause  them  to  unite  and  form  ga-  .  ^ 

seous  compounds,  and  hence,  in  *non- volatile  or  not  ^  ^^^  ^  ' 
easily  volatile  substances,  to  cause  a  transposition  of  the  consti- 
tuents in  such  a  manner  that  combinations  are  formed  more  or 
less  volatile. 

2.  It  tends  to  destroy  the  chemical  character  of  the  radical  by 
increasing  its  original  affinities  for  the  substances  combined  there- 
with. 
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The  products  which  are  formed  by  the  decomposing  influence  of 
heat  are  yaried : — 

1.  By  the  constitution  of  the  organic  substance;  and, 

2.  By  the  intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Combinations  which  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in 

. .  small  atomic  number,  are  most  generally  gaseous  at 
ofwrapounds  oommon  temperature ;  the  more  complex  are  either 
consisting  of  fluid  or  solid.  If  these  latter  be  exposed  to  the 
carbon  and  lowest  temperature  necessary  to  decomposition,  seve- 
hydrogen.  ^^^  q{  them  separate  into  less  complex  compounds, 
the  most  of  which  are  fluid,  in  which,  however,  the  absolute  pro- 
4)ortion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  suffers  no  change;  more 
strongly  heated,  frequently  a  division  of  the  elements  takes  place, 
in  such  a  manner  that  highly  hydrogenous  compounds  of  simpler 
constitution  escape,  whilst  those  richer  in  carbon  remain.  But  if 
we  suddenly  apply  to  these  compounds  a  violent  glowing  heat,  a 
separation  of  carbon  always  takes  place,  accompanied  by  evolu- 
tion of  gases  abounding  in  hydrogen  of  simple  constitution,  as 
CjH^,C,H,.  The  products  formed  at  a  lower  temperature  suffer 
also  the  same  decomposition  when  they  are  suddenly  subjected  to 
intense  heat — hydrogen  being  always  separated;  thus,  G^H^  sepa- 
rates, according  to  the  temperature,  either  into  C^H^  and  H,,  or 
into  C,  and  H^.    If  orgadic  bodies  containing  oxygen  be  subjected 

to  the  influence  of  heat,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
Decomposition  circumstances,  the  original  atBnity  of  oxygen  for  the 
^es^^'^^'^^     elements  of  the  radical  comes  into  view-    The  simpler 

the  constitution  of  the  compounds  is,  the  simpler  also 
is  the  process  of  decomposition,  if  the  temperature  be  slowly  raised 
to  the  point  at  which  the  reduction  commences,  and  be  held  steady 
until  at  the  given  temperature  products  escape;  thus,  meconic 
acid  G^H^O^  separates  at  200^  into  komenic  acid  C^VLfigy  and  into 
GO,;  and  these  by  higher  temperature  into  pyromeconic  acid  G, 
HgOj,  and  into  GO,.  In  the  first  action,  more  compounds  are 
formed,  rich  in  oxygen ;  but  since  oxygen  always  escapes  in  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  or  both  together,  simulta- 
neously, new  combinations  are  formed,  which,  being  transient, 
escape,  and  thereby  avoid  the  farther  action  of  heat^  Volatile 
organic  acids  united  to  bases  are  decomposed  by  heat  in  the  same  . 
manner  as  the  non-volatile.  Thus,  two  atoms  of  acetic  acid  GgHgOo 
separate  into  aceton  G^H^O,,  and  into  200,.  The  hydrate  of  ben- 
zoic acid  Gj^HgO^,  by  being  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime  separates 
into  benzin  Gj^H^  and  200, ;  camphor  G^oHgO,  by  being  distilled 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  gives  camphin  G^H,  and  HO. 
Two  atoms  of  mucic  acid  GjjHgOj^,  by  being  heated,  separate  into  py- 
romucic  acid  Gi^H„03-t-2CO,+§HO.  Aceton  as  well  as  pyromucic 
acid  contains  a  larger  number  of  carbon  atoms  than  acetic  acid 
and  mucic  acid ;  but,  as  will  be  given  later,  aceton  is  a  compound 
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-.C,H3'"(C4H,)0^  and  pyronmcio  acid— C^H'^CCflH^)©^  It  is 
seldom  the  case  that  in  decomposition  by  heat  compounds  of  more 
complicated  constitution  are  obtained.  When  these  compounds 
are  suddenly  subjected  to  a  glowing  heat  they  form  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  products,  constantly  evolving  gases.  The  connection 
between  the  products  of  decomposition  and  the  original  substance 
will  hereafter  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  special  grouping  of 
the  organic  radicals  and  their  combinations.  Here  must  be  briefly 
noticed  the  appearances  only  observed  in  peculiar  dry  distillation. 
If  the  non-volatile  compounds  of  the  higher  order,  as  gum, 
woody  fibrine,  sugar,  be  exposed  in  a  distilling  appa-  jj-^jj^+iji  ^ 
ratus  to  a  constantly  increasing  heat,  those  which  melt  ^ 
in  a  high  temperature  first  become  fluid  and  then  boil.  Those  not  fu- 
sible, as  wood,  to  which  most  analyses  principally  relate,  are  colored 
brown,  and  have  a  peculiar  unpleasant  smell.  From  the  commence- 
ment to  the  termination  of  the  operation  gaseous  pro- 
ducts  escape  which  are  continually  changing.  In  ma-  du&te  "*  ^*"^ 
terials  abounding  in  oxygen,  as  wood,  gum,  etc.,  much 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved  at  first,  and,  later,  carbonic  oxide;  thus, 
whilst  oxygen  acts  upon  the  radicals,  and  oxidizes  a  part  of  the 
carbon  atoms,  new  radicals  form,  which  either  escape  of  themselves 
or  unite  with  the  yet  present  oxygen  forming  volatile  oxides.  In 
proportion  as  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  diminish  gases 
escape,  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  in  wood  and  similar 
compounds  these  gases  are  poor  in  elayl  gas  C^H^,  and  other  gases 
absorbed  by  chlorine,  and  contain,  on  the  contrary,  much  marsh 
gas  CjH^.  If  the  temperature  be  constantly  raised,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  oxygen  escape,  new  compounds  continually  distil  over, 
which  either  contain  no  oxygen,  or  only  a  little.  If  the  sides  of 
the  apparatus  are  placed  in  a  strong  glowing  heat,  the  carbonaceous 
gases  first  separate  into  carbon  and  hydro-methyl,  and  finally  into 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Combinations  poor  in  oxygen  and  rich  in 
hydrogen,  as  fats,  resins,  and  the  fluid  products  which  are  formed 
with  the  gases  in  dry  distillation,  when  let  fall  drop  by  drop  into  a 

{'lowing  cylinder  filled  with  stones,  are  in  a  moment  decomposed, 
f  the  apparatus  be  but  feebly  glowing,  the  gaseous  mixture  which 
escapes  is  rich  in  carbon;  it  bums  with  a  clearer  flame,  and,  there- 
fore, bad  kinds  of  oil,  pitch  oil,  tar,  etc.,  are  used  ^r  gas-light. 
The  gas  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  hard  coal,  and  particularly 
of  common  charcoal,  if  not  produced  in  too  high  a  temperature,  is 
rich  in  carbon.  Indeed,  if  the  heat  be  very  high,  approaching  to 
white  heat,  the  gases  formed  first  separate  into  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

In  highly  oxygenous  bodies,  simultaneously  with 
the  gaseous  products,  a  nearly  colorless  fluid  first  goes  Flud  prodnoto. 
over,  which  is  almost  destitute  of  water;  later,  this 
fluid  is  colored  by  the  formation  of  a  thick  yellow  smoke;  by  rais- 
ing the  temperature  an  oily  fluid  appears,  becoming  ever  darker 
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and  thicker,  nntil  it  is  nearly  black,  and  of  such  a  consistence  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  flow  down  the  sides  of  the  apparatus.  The 
fluid  compounds,  which  in  the  commencement  of  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  wood  and  similar  compounds  are  formed,  together  with 
vater  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  are  oxygenous  and  yolatile ;  they 
consist  principally  of  acetic  acid,  spirit  of  wood,  acetate  of  methyl, 
xylit,  mesit,  etc. ;  the  offensive  brown,  oily,  and  tar-like  distillate, 
which  is  formed  later,  is  a  mixture  of  carboniferous  and  hydro- 
genous compounds ;  in  them  occur  creosote,  kapnomar,  picamar, 
etc.;  in  substances  containing  little  oxygen,  as  in  the  distillation 
of  resin,  hard  coal,  and  oils,  interesting  products  are  formed,  con- 
sisting of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  salicyl,  naphthalin,  retinyl, 
retinaphtha.  Finally,  gases  and  volatile  products  are  no  longer 
^^  .  evolved,  and  the  process  is  thus  ended.     As  residue, 

c^^i^c  c  ar-  gj^yjjQn  jg  found ;  it  appears  as  a  black  porous  mass. 
If  the  substance  before  and  during  the  decomposi- 
tion is  not  fusible — as  wood,  the  charcoal  retains  the  form  of  the 
substance  from  which  it  is  obtained ;  in  the  other  case  it  appears 
as  a  swollen,  spongy  mass,  like  the  charcoal  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  sugar.  If  the  vapor  of  volatile  hydrogenous  com- 
pounds be  led  through  a  tube  heated  to  whiteness,  the  charcoal  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  In  large  quantities  wood, 
hard  coal  (coke),  and  peat,  are  used  especially  for  the  production 
of  charcoal;  brown  coal  is  but  seldom  used.  The  amount  of  char- 
coal from  wood  is  so  much  the  greater,  the  more  oxygen  unites 
with  hydrogen,  and  the  more  completely  the  latter  is  freed,  before 
the  decomposition,  from  hygroscopic  water,  as  also  the  slower  the 
distillation  proceeds;  by  being  slowly  charred  from  air-dried  wood, 
which  contains  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  water,  this  amounts  to  from 
25  to  27  per  cent. ;  by  being  quickly  heated  we  seldom  obtain  more 
than  15  per  cent.  In  the  latter  case,  those  portions  of  wood  which 
lie  nearest  the  sides  of  the  distilling  apparatus  at  once  decompose, 
and  the  separated  carbon  is  in  a  glowing  state,  whilst  that  lying 
in  the  middle,  just  attains  the  temperature  at  which  the  hygrosco-, 
pic  water  evaporates.  The  aqueous  vapor  which  forms  is  decom- 
posed by  the  glowing  coal,  a  part  of  which  is  thereby  removed  by 
the  formation  of  oxide  of  carbon.  (Charring  in  entire,  or  half- 
closed  space — ^kiln  charring.) 
All  nitrogenous  compounds,  if  at  the  same  time  they  contain 
hydrogen,  give  by  dry  distillation  ammonia.  In  the 
Decompoi^  decomposition  of  neutral  substances  of  this  class,  with 
nouB  b<^68.^  large  atomic  weights,  as  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of 
horn,  claws,  etc.,  essentially  the  same  phenomena 
occur  as  in  the  dry  distillation  of  the  non-nitrogenous.  If  this 
decomposition  be  undertaken  without  the  action  of  foreign  matter, 
each  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
evolved  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation;  moreover,  other 
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Tolatile  organic  bases  are  formf  d,  agreeing  in  chemical  relation 
with  ammonia.  Since  these  compounds  all  melt  in  a  higher  tem« 
perature  there  remains  as  residue  a  considerable  quantity  of  porons 
nitrogenous  charcoal.  If  the  above-mentioned  substances,  mingled 
with  strong  bases,  as  potassa,  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the  heat  be  raised  to  intense 
redness,  ejanmetal  EyNO^  is  formed.  If  we  heat  this  substance 
to  redness,  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  all  the  nitrogen 
escapes  as  ammonia. 

Since,  in  the  organic  compounds,  the  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen are  insufficient  to  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  ^f^^fi'll^^!?* 

V  iia  i»i  ■■•I'Aii  or  organic  com- 

carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  radicals,  it  folloirs  pounda^by  si- 
that  to  this  end  the  yet  wanting  oxygen  must  enter  muitaneous  ao- 
from  without.     The  fewer  the  individual  atoms  of  p^^'v!  ♦Y^*'*'' 

1  ill  •..!  1.  'i  1    ComDUStion. 

carbon  and  hydrogen  occurring  m  the  radicals,  and 

the  more  numerous  the  atoms  of  oxygen  combined  therewith,  the 
less  the  oxygen  from  without,  necessary  to  a  complete  oxidation  or 
combustion.  The  products  may  be  only  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
If  the  compounds  contain  more  nitrogen,  it  escapes  as  gas.  But 
the  more  complex  the  organic  radical  is,  the  smaller  the  number 
of  oxygen  atoms  combined  with  it — the  less  can  a  simultaneous 
combustion  of  all  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  occur.  Hence, 
in  most  cases,  the  phenomena  of  dry  distillation  precede  combus- 
tion. In  the  burning  of  such  compounds,  at  first  only  the  upper 
surface  of  the  substance  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxygen;  the 
inner  portions  do  not  at  the  same  time  meet  with  any,  but  by  the 
heat  of  the  burning  portions,  as  in  a  retort,  they  are  subjected  to 
dry  distillation ;  now,  as  the  products  of  distillation  within  the  mass 
break  forth,  and  in  a  glowing  state  come  in  contact  with  the  air, 
they  kindle  into  a  flame.  By  the  burning  of  these  volatile  pro- 
ducts, the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorbed,  and  thus  its  entrance  to 
the  separated  charcoal  is  hindered.  This  can  only  burn  when  no 
more  volatile  matter  escapes.  If  there  be  oxygen  present,  sufficient 
for  the  products  of  distillation,  which  may  be  afforded  by  a  strong 
draft  of  air,  they  are  thus  completely  burnt  to  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  In  most  arrangments  for  fire  this  is  not  quick  enough,  and 
hence  a  part  of  the  products  of  distillation  surrounded  by  nitrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen  gas,  escape  from  the  flames ;  they 
become  condensed  in  the  cold  air,  and  form  the  smoke  which  is 
deposited  as  soot  in  the  channel  through  which  the  draft  goes 
(evolution  of  heat  and  light  by  burning). 

In  the  same  manner  as  by  oxygen  gas,  complete  oxidation  can 
be  effected  by  inorganic  oxides,  which  easily  yield  their  oxygen,  as 
nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  their  salts,  and  above  all,  by  those 
inorganic  compounds  in  which  the  oxygen  is  not  bound  by  great 
affinity.  Indeed,  the  oxides  which,  when  heated  by  themselves, 
evolve  no  oxygen,  as  oxide  of  copper,  are  reduced,  when  they  are 
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mixed  in  large  quantities  with  organic  matter  and  subjected  to  a 
high  temperature,  carbonic  acid  and  water  being  formed.  Upon 
tbb  is  founded  the  principle  of  elementary  organic  analysis. 

As  by  heat,  so  also  by  other  yet  partially  known 
oi^tmic  combi-  influences,  the  primitive  affinities  between  the  ele- 
nations  by  fer>  ments  of  an  organic  substance  may  be  called  out,  and 
mentation  and  ^img  decomposition  be  caused  by  the  separation  of 
putre  action,  inorganic,  and  the  formation  of  new  organic  materials. 
If  this  decomposition  take  place  even  at  common  temperature,  it 
is  called  putrefaction,  or  fermentation.  By  putrefaction,  however, 
is  understood  chiefly  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  and  by 
fermentation  that  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances.  The  name 
of  voluntary  decomposition  is  given  to  it. 

All  coipbinations  which  consist  alone  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
are  not  subject  to  voluntary  decomposition.  The  degree  of  de* 
composibility  of  the  organic  oxides,  is  often  dependent  upon  their 
solubility  in  water,  doubtless  because  their  constituents  frequently 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  new  compounds.  Thus,  the  combi- 
nations insoluble  in  water,  as  the  volatile  oils,  the  resins,  the  fatty 
acids,  and  also  those  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  as  benzoic,  cu- 
minic,  and  camphoric  acid,  and  generally  those  compounds  possess- 
ing little  oxygen,  all  show  great  durability ;  whilst  those  acids  rich 
in  oxygen,  easily  soluble  in  water,  as  tartaric  acid,  malic,  and 
citric  acid,  etc.,  are  greatly  inclined  to  voluntary  decomposition. 
It  is  frequently,  therefore,  the  combinations  of  a  higher  order, 
particularly  the  common  compounds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  as  well  as  those  of  the  animal  organization,  as 
albumin,  fibrin,  and  casein,  in  their  fresh  state,  or  the  so-called 
protein  compounds,  and  the  glutinous  and  cartilaginous  tissues, 
whose  proximate  constituents  are  combined  only  by  weak  affinity, 
which  are  worthy  of  mention ;  and  the  inclination  to  decomposition 
increases  with  the  number  of  elements,  and  of  the  individual  atoms 
which  constitute  the  compound.  Decomposition  is  particularly 
strong  in  the  combinations  of  the  animal  body,  and  of  assimilated 
vegetable  matter.  Very  tenacious  nitrogenous  compounds^  even 
cohering  protein  matter — as  hair,  are  not  subject  to  putrefaction. 
Decomposition  generally  begins  when  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
stances, either  dissolved  in  water,  or  fully  saturated  therewith,  are 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  from  10  to  30^.  Air  is  necessary  to 
Ihitrefacti  ^^^  commencement  of  putrefaction,  but  when  once  it 
is  begun,  it  proceeds  rapidly,  even  if  the  air  be  com- 
pletely withheld.  The  compounds  which  easily  putrefy,  contain 
mostly  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Putrefao- 
tion  consists  in  this,  that  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  enter 
into  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  organio 
substance,  whilst  the  oxygen  unites  with. one  part  of  carbon.  Pu- 
trefaction is  at  once  known  by  an  unpleasant  odor  which  arises^ 
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particularly  by  the  eTaporation  of  the  hydrogen  compounds,  and 
becomes,  as  the  process  advances,  insupportable.  But  since  the  oxy- 
gen is  insufficient  for  the  entire  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  and  of  the 
hydrogen,  which  is  not  used  in  forming  hydrogen  compounds,  an 
evolution  of  hydrocarbon  and  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  takes  place, 
whilst  the  carbonic  acid  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  pro- 
duced ammonia.  In  the  different  stages  of  putrefaction  arise  with^^ 
out  doubt,  as  in  dry  distillation,  a  great  number  of  new  organic 
compounds,  whose  properties  and  constitution  are  as  yet  entirely 
unknown;  in  some  stages,  the  products  of  decomposition  have  poi- 
sonous properties.  Putrefaction  is  generally  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  infusoria ;  indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  in* 
fttsoria  are  the  middle  member  of  the  entire  decomposition. 

The  common  non-nitroirenous  compounds  of  the  „ 

.   1 1     ,  .      J  ,        °  '^  ,    ,         !•  1.1     Fermentation, 

vegetable  kingdom,  when  pure,  are  much  less  liable 

to  voluntary  decomposition.  A  solution  of  pure  sugar  suffers  for 
a  long  time  no  change ;  even  nitrogenous  bodies,  as  urea,  behave 
in  like  manner,  but  if  their  aqueous  solutions  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  easily  decomposable  nitrogenous  combinations,  par- 
ticularly after  these  have  commenced  to  putrefy,  under  conditions 
otherwise  favorable,  fermentation  very  quickly  begins.  According 
to  the  condition  and  degree  of  change  in  which  it  occurs,  the  same 
nitrogenous  substance  can  convert  the  same  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stance into  different  products.  Fresh  animal  men^brane  carefully 
cleansed,  and  suffering  no  decomposition,  shows  no  action  upon 
sugar,  gum,  or  starch;  but  if  it  be  attacked  by  decay,  and  then 
be  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of  sugar  at  the  different 
points  of  time  of  its  own  change,  the  sugar  separates  soon  into 
lactic  acid  and  water,  into  mannit  and  slime,  into  butyric  acid 
evolving  hydrogen  gas,  also  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
nitrogenous  substance  attacked  by  decomposition  which  causes  the 
fermentation  of  the  others  is  called  a  ferment.  Every 
body  that  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  ferment  is 
called  fermentahle.  The  ferment  loses  its  power  of  causing  fer- 
mentation the  moment  its  own  decomposition  is  ended;  also,  it  acts 
so  long  only  as  it  is  putrefying.  According  to  the  chief  products 
which  are  formed  by  fermentation,  we  distinguish  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, lactic  acid  fermentation,  butrio  acid  fermentation,  etc. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  vinous  fermentation, 
are,  in  their  detail,  most  accurately  known.  This  fer-  ^^  ermen- 
mentation  consists  in  the  separation  of  grape,  or  fruit 
sugar,  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  1  atom  of  sugar  G„H,,0,2, 
separates  into  2  atoms  of  alcohol  CgHj^O^yand  4  atoms  carbonic  acid 
G^Og.  Indeed,  since  starch,  cane  sugar  and  milk  sugar  are  easily 
converted  into  fruit  and  grape  sugar,  they  can  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol.  In  the  natural  sugar  saps,  as  in  the  ripe  grape 
juice,  the  principal  constituents  are  fruit — and  grape  sugar  on  the 
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one  handy  and  a  nitrogenous  *^  protein"  compound  on  the  other. 
So  long  as  the  sap  is  inclosed  in  the  fruit-cells  it  suffers  no  change, 
nor  ivhen  it  is  pressed  out  in  air  entirely  free  from  oxygen ;  but  if 
only  a  little  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  pure  sap,  it  clouds  and 
thickens  it  in  a  very  short  time  at  a  temperature  of  from  10  to  15^, 
and  simultaneously  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  formation 
of  alcohol  begin.  But  this  decomposition  does  not  take  place,  if 
the  air  be  previously  led  through  a  heated  tube.  So  long  as  un- 
decomposed  sugar  is  present,  the  fluid  is  in  constant  motion,  and 
becomes  clouded  as  the  fermentation  progresses.  When  that  is 
ended,  that  is,  when  the  sugar  is  entirely  separated  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  fermented  fluid  is  clarified  by  the  deposition 
of  a  grayish  white  mass,  which  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  property- o&  fermenting  new  quantities  of  sugar  without  the 
presence  of  the  air ;  if  the  sugar  dissolved  in  from  6  to  12  or  more 
parts  of  water,  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  10  to  15^.  From 
Y  2  to  8  parts  of  this  substance  called  yeast,  pos- 

sesses the  property  of  decomposing  100  parts  sugar. 
Thus,  a  given  quantity  of  yeast  can  only  cause  a  given  quantity 
of  sugar  to  ferment;  if  more  of  the  latter  be  present,  after  the  de- 
composition, the  excess  remains  unchanged  in  the  fluid.  The 
deposition  thus  formed  has  no  power  of  causing  fermentation  in  a 
solution  of  sugar,  and  is  called  decomposed  yeast*  In 
yesAL^^^  a, pure  solution  of  sugar,  yeast  is  never  formed;  the 
material  whence  it  arises  is  nitrogenous.  If  to  a  fer- 
menting fluid  we  add  albumen,  or  similar  protein  compounds,  we 
can  thus  increase  very  perceptibly  the  quantity  of  yeast.  Accord- 
ant  microscopic  investigations  have  proved,  that  the 
yeiwt^  ^^  undecomposed  yeast  is  a  plant  (yeast  fungus),  con- 
sisting of  simple  cells,  in  size  at  most  but  0.01  m.m., 
which  nourish  themselves,  increasing  independently,  and  consist 
of  a  non-nitrogenous  sheath,  and  a  nitrogenous  substance.  In  de- 
composed yeast,  the  cells  are  broken  up,  and  the  inner  substance 
removed,  whilst  the  insoluble  sheath  remains.  So  long  as  this 
substance  is  putrefying,  so  long  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  con- 
tinues, that  being  consequent  upon  the  direct  contact  of  the  yeast- 
cells  with  the  sugar  solution.  If  by  rubbing  we  destroy  the  cells, 
fermentation  does  not  commence  until  new  cells  are  formed. 

Putrefaction,  as  well  as  fermentation,  may  be 
Pestruction  of  prevented  by  various  means,  or  if  already  begun  may 
TOodudng  fL-  "®  arrested  in  its  details.  Thus,  the  power  to  pro- 
mentation,  duce  fermentation  possessed  by  yeast,  like  the  putre- 
fying of  nitrogenous  bodies,  is  sometimes  entirely  de- 
stroyed, sometimes  hindered:  1.  By  entire  desiccation  at  100^, 
also  by  continued  boiling  in  wat«r,  by  which  the  protein  substances 
go  over  into  an  insoluble  coagulated  state ;  2.  By  complete  exclu- 
sion of  air,  for,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  air  or  oxygen  gas 
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is  always  necessary  to  the  commencement  of  putrefaction  as  well 
as  to  the  formation  of  yeast;  the  exclasion  of  air  is,  hence,  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  preventing  putrefaction.  The  same  end  is  attained 
if  the  substances  in  closed  air-tight  vessels  are  slowly  heated 
(meat  may  be  preserved  many  weeks  in  boiled  water,  if  the  surface 
of  the  water  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil) ;  3.  -By  a  loto  tempera- 
ture; at  or  below  0^,  neither  putrefaction  nor  fermentation  takes 
place ;  4,  as  they  either  absorb  the  water  necessary  to  putrefac- 
tion from  the  substances,  or  form  chemical  compounas  in  which  the 
inclination  to  putrefaction  is  destroyed.  Alcohol  of  70  to  80  per 
cent,  (preservation  of  anatomical  preparations);  saltpetre,  common 
salt,  act  without  doubt  by  absorption  of  water.  As  chemically 
acting  can  be  considered  strong  mineral  acids,  sublimates,  salts  of 
copper,  as  blue  vitriol,  many  organic  compounds,  as  creosote  and 
others  similar,  formed  by  dry  distillation  (wood  vinegar),  particu* 
larly  tannin,  for  they  form  with  nitrogenous  bodies  insoluble  com- 
pounds; in  similar  manner  act  flowers  of  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid 
and  its  salts,  sulphurous  volatile  oils,  as  mustard  oil,  chloride  of 
lime,  etc.  When  non-nitrogenous  compounds  occur  mingled  with 
nitrogenous,  they  can  be  protected  from  decomposition  if  the  nitro- 
genous compounds  are  removed  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Produc- 
tion of  sugar  from  sap,  washing  wood  with  lye.)  As  sugar  sepa- 
rates in  vinous  fermentation  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol,  so  the  non-nitrogenous  compounds,  as  starch,  F*f*'?  acid  and 
sugar,  gum  if  they  be  brought  into  contact  with  dif-  ter^nt^on. 
ferent  ferments,  separate  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture, into  lactic  or  butyric  acid— always  in  the  latter  case  hydro- 
gen gas  is  evolved.  Animal  casein,  already  attacked  by  putridity, 
serves  as  a  ferment.  This  decomposition  appears  to  be  consequent 
npon  the  existence  of  certain  fungi. 

Pure  urea  behaves  in  aqueous  solution  like  sugar.  Fermentation 
it  suffers  no  change.     Fresh  urine,  in  which  animal  of  urea, 
mucus  is  found,  together  with  urea,  putrefies  slowly  in 
a  perfectly  clean  vessel ;  but  if  some  yeast  be  added  to  the  urine 
putrefaction  commences  in  a  few  days.     If  we  let  urine  putrefy 
without  the  addition  of  yeast,  during  the  process  a  ferment  is 
formed  which  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder,  it  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  completely  decomposing  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  urine 
within  twenty-four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  12  to  16^.     Urea 
separates  by  putrefaction  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  simultane- 
ously with  the  decomposition  of  water. 

In  vinous  fermentation,  the  ferment  only  acts  so  Fermentation 
long  as  it  suffers  decomposition  itself;  this  fermenta-  mond*oll*Bali- 
tion,  therefore,  consists  in  simultaneous  decomposi-  cm,  andmns- 
tion  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  substances,  tard  oil. 
In  many  cases  the  nitrogenous  substance  acts  as  a 
ferment  without  having  previously  suffered  decomposition.    If  to 
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a  solation  of  amygdalin,  a  freshly  prepared  eolation  of  emnlsin  or 
an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds  be  added,  it  separates  at  once  into 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  sugar.  Thus  salicin, 
by  a  similar  action,  is  decomposed  into  saligenin  and  sugar.  My- 
ronic  acid,  which  occurs  in  black  mustard,  separates,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  nitrogenous,  emulsion-like  substance  occurring  in  mus- 
tard, into  etheric  mustard  oil.  Indeed,  even  a  solution  of  sugar 
by  contact  with  paper,  straw,  or  pulverized  coid  can  be  led  into  the 
butyric  acid  fermentation. 

Whilst,  by  the  above-mentioned  phenomena  of  fer- 
Actionofdias-  mentation  and  putrefaction,  a  body  whose  constitu- 
starch:  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  higher  order  separates  into  substances 

less  complex,  neutral  organic  substances  certainly 
have  the  property  to  lead  organic  compounds  over  into,  others 
equally  or  even  more  complex  in  their  constitution.  Thus,  in 
barley  malt  occurs  a  substance,  diastctscy  a  small  quantity  of  which 
can  lead  over  a  large  quantity  of  starch — by  the  presence  of  wa- 
ter and  at  a  temperature  of  40^  to  50^,  first  into  dextrin,  which  is 
isomeric  with  starch,  and  then  by  taking  the  elements  of  2  at. 
water  into  sugar ;  but  if  the  solution  of  diastase  be  heated  to  boil- 
ing, it  completely  loses  its  efficiency.  Dilute  acids  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  diastase;  1  part  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  in  400 
parts  water  changes  in  the  heat  in  a  few  hours  from  80  to  40 
parts  starch  into  sugar,  without  forming  a  compound  itself  or  suf- 
fering a  change.  A  small  quantity  of  rennet  coagulates  a  large 
quantity  of  casein. 

Hitherto  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  in- 
.  fluence  exerted  by  the  ferments   upon   substances 

meotatio^  ®'"  during  fermentation.  Liebig  sought  the  cause  of 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  in  the  property  of 
decomposing  bodies  of  inducing  the  same  action  in  another  sub- 
stance with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact;  that  is,  to  make 
them  capable  of  suifering  the  same  change.  From  the  fact  that 
yeast  is  organic,  others  have  ventured  to  believe  that  its  vitality 
calls  out  the  primitive  affinities  in  fermentable  bodies,  and  thus 
controls  their  decomposition.  The  germs  of  fungi  must  be  con- 
tained in  the  air ;  hence,  if  the  air  which  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
mencement of  putrefaction  be  led  through  a  tube,  the  germs  are 
•thus  destroyed,  and  putrefaction  does  not  take  place.  Since  in 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  no  chemical  action  of  the  ferment 
is  perceptible,  and  fermentation  follows  only  upon  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  solution  of  sugar  with  the  yeast,  and  since,  in  the 
action  of  emulsin  upon  amygdalin,  and  of  diastase  upon  starch, 
no  previous  decomposition  of  the  ferment  can  be  received,  there- 
fore Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich  compare  the  action  of  ferments 
to  that  of  platinum  upon  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas. 
According  to  Berzelius,  the  ferment  acts  catalytically  upon  the 
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elements  of  sugar,  causing  them  to  separate  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  the  upper  surface  of  certain 
bodies  has  the  power  by  immediate  contact  to  cause  decomposition, 
and  to  form  combinations  in  other  substances;  he  calls  these  ^'con- 
tact substances."  But  these  explanations  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. Since  nitrogenous  bodies  do  not  putrefy  at  or  below  0^, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  attaining  to  a  gentle  heat  calls  forth  the 
primitive  affinity  of  oxygen  for  the  elements  of  the  radicals,  and 
thereby  causes  decomposition. 

The  first  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  Evoiutaon  of 
is,  that  the  elements  of  putrefiable  and  fermentable  heatbyfermen- 
bodies  are  united  together  by  a  weak  affinity  only,  Jjl^jj[^^^^  P'^" 
and  not  by  primitive  affinity ;  trifling  causes  are  suf-       ^  ^^ 
ficient  to  call  the  latter  forth;  hence  the  ferments  act 
like  heat,  and  their  mode  of  action  is  as  little  known  to  us  as  is 
that  of  heat.     Every  fermentation  or  putrefaction  is  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  heat.     In  fermentation,  when  the  mass  is  con- 
siderable, the  temperature  is  raised  from  5  to  8^.    Hence,  the  heat 
which  becomes  free  is  not  inconsiderable,  since  the  capacity  of 
water  for  heat  is  great ;  and  besides,  in  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  a  part  becomes  latent.     This  heat  is  brought  forth  by  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  sugar  upon  the  organic  radicals;  and 
whilst  this  oxygen,  with  one  part  of  the  carbon  atoms,  forms  car- 
bonic acid,  nearly  as  much  beat  must  become  free  as  in  direct 
combustion.     If,  in  the  decomposition  of  organic  compounds,  no 
inorganic  are  formed,  but  the  former  only  separate  into  new  or- 
ganic bodies  of  a  lower  order,  either  none  or  only  a  weak  evolu- 
tion of  heat  is  perceptible. 

Fermentation  and  putrefaction,  under  the  influence  Fermentation 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  agree  in  their  final  results  and  putrefac- 
with  the  combustion  of  organic  bodies.     Putrefying  ^"f  under  the 

-w.-*i.  jiitL  1.  .•'*'  influence  of  the 

matters  gradually  absorb  as  much  oxygen  as  is  ne-  oxygen  of  the 
cessary  to  the  complete  oxidation  of  their  carbon  and  air. 
hydrogen  atoms,  only  the  process  of  oxidation  pro- 
ceeds slower  as  in  combustion  proper,  and,  before  it  is  ended,  a 
series  of  new  compounds  is  formed,  many  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  their  great  durability,  and  to  a  certain  degree  oppose 
the  action  of  oxygen.  The  finer  •the  putrefying  body  is  divided, 
the  higher  the  temperature,  and  the  freer  the  airean  act  upon  that 
body,  the  more  rapidly  decomposition  advances.  This  decomposi- 
tion, which  is  called  corruption^  moulderingy  and  also  »low  burning^ 
is  always  accompanied  by  evolution  of.  heat,  although  seldom  by 
that  of  light;  sometimes  the  heat  is  raised  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
violent  combustion  ensues.  Corrupt  nitrogenous  compounds  form 
ammonia  in  the  commencement  by  the  putrefying  process;  in 
complete  oxidation  the  nitrogen  is  set  free  as  gas;  if  at  the 
same  time  strong  bases  are  present,  the  nitrogen  is  oxidized  by 
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its  predisposing  affinity  forming  nitric  acid.  Non-nitrogenons 
compounds,  attacked  by  decay,  appear  under  certain  conditions  to 
absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air,  forming  at  the  same  time  ammonia,  or, 
if  strong  bases  be  present,  nitrous  or  nitric  acid. 

Many  organic  compounds  in  their  pure  state,  suffer  no  change 
in  the  air ;  but,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the  air,  together  with  fer- 
ments, a  partial  oxidation  often  commences.  Alcohol  mixed  with 
yeast,  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  goes  over  by  partial  oxida- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  into  aldehyd,  and  then,  by  the  oxidation  of 
this  substance,  into  acetic  acid ;  from  C^H^O,  is  first  C^H^O,,  and 
then  C^H^O^.     Finely  divided  platinum  acts  like  yeast. 

Animals,  particularly  the  more  highly  organized, 
Decomposition  ^q  q^^  possess,  like  plants,  the  property  of  preparing 
and  formation      . ,  '^  i '  ^  x     ^i.   •         •  !:  r  • 

of  organic  bo-  *"®  compounds  necessary  to  their  existence  from  in- 
dies by  Tital  organic  matter,  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
action  of  ani-  ^n  gubstances  which  they  need  as  nourishment  must 
tion.^"^^*^**  be  presented  to  them  in  an  organized  form,  as  they 
occur  in  plants.  It  is  especially  those  belonging  to 
the  class  of  protein  compounds  which  must  be  considered  particu- 
larly as  nourishment.  These  agree  in  their  essential  properties 
with  the  principal  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  only  by  containing  less  oxygen.  But,  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  receives  new  food,  that  previously  taken 
and  used  for  the  growth  of  the  body  is  removed ;  and  since  all  parts 
which  are  separated  depart  from  the  received  food,  and  are  no 
longer  of  service  as  nourishment,  it  is  self-evident  that,  in  the 
animal  body,  a  continual  decomposition  of  the  food  received  must 
take  place.  As  is  known,  all  nutrition  takes  place  through  the 
blood;  the  food  must  hence,  if  it  serve  for  nutrition,  be  converted 
into  blood.  This  conversion  is  consequent  upon  the  act  of  diges- 
tion, which  commences  when  the  food  is  mixed  with  the  saliva  in 
the  mouth,  and  terminates  when  it  is  fully  assimilated  and  poured 
in  with  the  venous  blood  on  its  returning  course  to  the  heart.  In 
order  that  it  be  actual  nutriment,  it  must  absorb  more  oxygen, 
which  it  does  in  the  lungs.  Out  of  the  blood,  reparation  is  made 
for  the  waste  caused  by  the  vital  functions,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
this  waste  matter  is  quickly  removed  by  various  organs.  Here  we 
see  that,  in  the  animal  organization,  two  processes  always  go  on 
together.  One  is  the  process  of  assimilationj  which  may  be  com<- 
pared  to  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  under  the  influence 
of  diastase ;  the  other  is  the  process  of  decomposition^  or  excretion^ 
and  is  classed  with  putrefaction  and  fermentation.  The  whole  is 
denoted  by  change  of  matter,  and  in  the  right  proportion  of  both 
lies  the  normal  state  of  the  vital  powers.  The  higher  compounds 
which  have  served  as  nutriment,  separate  as  in  putrefaction,  in 
consequence  of  the  reaction  of  oxygen,  combined  with  carbon  and 
hydrogen  atoms,  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  lower  organic  com- 
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pounds,  as  urea,  uric  acid,  etc.  But  this  process  of  decomposition 
must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat,  as  in  fer- 
mentation, and  this  is  the  source  of  animal  heat;  ^.^v 
since  this  decomposition  goes  on  uninterruptedly  in 
all  parts  of  tho  animal  body  simultaneously,  so  must  also  the  evo- 
lution of  heat  follow  in  every  part  of  the  animal  organization ;  great 
abnormal  chemical  action  in  particular  parts  must  necessarily  be 
attended  by  great  evolution  of  heat  in  the  same,  for  it  is  not  con- 
sequent upon  the  direct  influence  of  the  oxygen  respired  upon  the 
organic  matter.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  firm 
organic  compounds,  and  those  containing  much  nitrogen,  are  not 
adapted  for  food. 

Chemically  acting  substances,  as  oxygen,  the  halogens,  strong 
acids  and  bases,  either,  are  directly  combined  with  v^^^.:^^  ^* 
organic  bodies,  or  they  effect  a  decomposition  or  the  organic  oom- 
same  at  ordinary  or  lower  temperatare,  by  their  pounds  by  the 
chemical  affinities.     Frequently,  this  consistB  in  the  ^f  S'Sltady 
transposition  of  the  atoms  of  an  organic  subst^anoe  in  Existing,  by 
such  a  manner,  that  basic  or  acid  combination^  are  means  of  che- 
formed,  which  unite  themselves  with  the  acting  ma-  mioaiiy  i^ct- 
terials,  or  these  latter  combine  with  the  proximate  or  ^^  ^ 
ultimate  constituents  of  the  organic  substance.     Manv  organic 
compounds,  especially  (hose  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as 
also  many  poor  in  oxygen,  are  distinguished  by  their  great  dura- 
bility, whilst  others,  especially  oompounds  of  a  higher  order,  by  the 
action  of  inorganic  reagents,  either  separate  into  their  proximate 
constituents,  one  of  which  combuc^es  with  them,  or  they  suffer  by 
strong  acids  and  bases  such  a  transposition  that  chemically  oppo- 
site compounds  are  formed,  which  unite  with  the  acting  acid  or 
base.     Often,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  many  organic  bodies  decompose,  if  the  products  which  are 
thus  obtained  are  actually  the  proximate  constituents  of  the  or- 
ganic compounds,  or  if  the  decomposition  of  the  radicals  has  not 
taken  place.  ;  ^ 

According  to  the  original  affinities  of'  tfaa  acting  bodies  for  the 
individual  atoms  of  the  organic  combinaticinst,  llhei  pro-       . 
ducts  of  the  decomposition  of  the  8anre:siib9tance  ^^^^^^  °*^" 
must  be  various.     By  the  action  of  oxyfeiijih.aeen 
its  great  attraction  for  carbon  and  hydrogenv  ';If  from  the  hydro- 
carbyls  single  atoms  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  ,6t  both  together,  be 
withdrawn,  new  radicals  thus  arise,  some  containing  carbon,  some 
hydrogen  in  abundance;  which  radicals  eithei*  remain  combined 
with  the  substances  that  were  united  with  the  original  radicals,  or 
they  oxidize  immediately  at  the  expense  of  another  part  of  oxygen; 
here  belong  the  phenomena  of  decay.     The  halogens  act  in  many 
•  cases  similarly  to  oxygen;  they  decompose  the  organic  radical. 
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forming  hydrogen  acids,  and  radicals  containing  little  hydrogeni 

which  enter  into  combinations  with  the  halogens ; 

Ac^on  of  halo-  ^^^^^  ^^j^^  ^j  ^^j^^j  C,H,0,  brought  in  contact  with 

chlorine,  goes  over  first  into  oxide  of  acetyl  C4H3O  by 
withdrawal  of  H,.     If  oxide  of  acetyl  takes  CI,,  thas  is  obtained 

oxychloride  of  acetyl  C4H3  <  ^, 

Oxidizing  compounds,  as  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid, 
^i^K  cwn-"  hypermanganic  acid,  the  superoxides,  oxide  of  silver, 
pounds.  oxide  of  mercury,  etc.,  likewise  several  metal  salts, 

cause  in  few  cases  only  a  complete  oxidation  of  the 
whole  compound;  they  mostly  cause  only  a  partial  decomposition, 
forming  carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  well  as  new  radicals  which 
often  unite  with  the  acting  substances.  The  easier  oxidizing 
bodies  yield  oxygen,  the  more  rapidly  and  completely  does  the 
oxidation  of  the  organic  substance  follow.  The  products  which 
are  formed  depend  farther  upon  the  degree  of  concentration  in 
which  the  oxidizing  bodies  act,  and  upon  the  solubility  of  the 
organic  substance,  etc. 

If  organic  oxides  come  in  contact  with  deoxidizing 
ducingmat^.  ^o^ies,  as  with  hydrogen,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  potas- 
sium, zinc,  etc.,  they  are  often  entirely  or  partially 
reduced,  without  the  radicals  suffering  a  change.  If  we  let  potas- 
sium act  upon  hydrates,  the  hydrate  water  is  decomposed,  and  we 
obtain  combinations  of  the  oxides  with  potassa ;  thus  anhydrous 
alcohol  brought  in  contact  with  potassium  gives  ethyloxyd-potassa 
(C^H,)0,HO+K«KO(C^H,)0+ H.  In  nitrogenous  bodies  potas- 
sium often  causes  the  formation  of  cyanogen.     • 

Organic  chlorine  compounds  are  similarly  decomposed,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  potassium,  etc.,  as  in  most  cases  the 
same  reactions  are  observed  in  the  corresponding  inorganic  com- 
binations. By  the  influence  of  chemically  acting  substances  upon 
organic  bodies,  new  combinations  arise  with  distinguished  acid  or 
basic  properties;  thus  the  changes  generally  proceed  more  quickly 
when  bodies  are  present  which  possess  opposite  chemical  proper- 
ties from  those  which  are  formed;  thus  alcohol,  heated  with  water, 
suffers  no  change;  but  if  at  the  same  time  potassa  be  present, 
acetate  of  potassa  is  formed,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved. 

Different  from  the  decompositions  by  chemically  reacting  sub- 
stances are  those  in  consequence  of  which  derived  radicals  are 
formed  by  substitution  from  the  primary.  Since  in  this  connection 
the  primary  radicals  behave  differently,  therefore,  in  the  following 
grouping  of  the  organic  radicals,  the  details  of  the  transition  of 
the  primary  into  the  derived  radicals  must  be  given  with  each 
group. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ORGANIC  RADICALS. 

DIFFERENT  GROUPS. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  that  an  organic 
molecule  which  plays  the  part  of  a  radical  may  con-  ^>natitiition  of 
sist  of  many  or  few  simple  atoms,  and  is  to  be  viewed  in  dicaia*""^  ^^ 
its  combinations  as  an  indivisible  whole.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  reactions  which  occur  when  the  organic  conn 
pounds  are  brought  in  mutual  reaction  with  other  materials.  Ace- 
tyl C^H,  is  a  radical  because  this  complex  atom  forms  with  O^^Clj, 
Br^^I,  a  series  of  equivalent  compounds;  if  we  treat  (04113)013  with 
potassa,  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa . 
KO(C4H3)03;  ethyl  C^H,  is  also  a  radical,  for  it  combines  with 
0,S,Gl,Br,  etc.,  in  the  same  proportions  as  hydrogen  or  a  positive 
metal ;  for  the  same  reason  chloracetyl  C^Cl.  is  also  a  radical,  for 
it  gives  the  same  combinations  as  acetyl  C4H3,  etc.  But  ^another 
question  is,  how  are  the  individual  elements  and  atoms  united 
together  in  an  organic  molecule  or  radical?  Since  no  direct  ob- 
servations are  possible,  the  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be 
theoretic ;  and  the  more  so,  since  many  equally  probable  and  cur- 
rent opinions  may  be  formed.  Indeed,  people  will  always  give 
that  theory  the  preference  which  can  combine  the  known  facts 
most  consistently  in  a  common  whole,  with  the  fewest  suppositions. 
Often  when  we  have  succeeded  in  casting  a  glance  into  the  depths 
of  nature,  we  are  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  the  means  used  for 
the  attainment  of  the  most  different  ends ;  and  it  may  be  asserted 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  more  complicated  the  suppositions 
are  which  support  a  theory,  the  farther  is  it  removed  from  the 
truth.  Since  the  organic  compounds  cannot  te  produced  directly 
from  their  elements,  the  similarity  or 'difference  of  their  internal 
constitution  is  mostly  to  be  known  only  from  the  products  of  de- 
composition into  which  different  bodies  separate  by  the  action  of 
one  and  the  same  substance.  Benzin  (Cj^H^)!!  and  phenole 
(Cj2H^)0,H0  have  according  to  these  formu]»  the  same  constitu- 
tion ;  if  we  treat  both  bodies  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  quite  dif- 
ferent products.  Thus,  phenole  gives  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  chloranil  as  a  final  product ;  ben- 
sin  gives  no  trace  of  this  substance.  Benzoic  and  salicylous  acid 
both  correspond  to  the  same  formula  HOjC^^B.gO^i  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  benzoic  acid  suffers  no  change  in  the  air.  On  the  contrary 
salicylous  acid  dissolved  in  potassa  absorbs  oxygen  and  separates 
into  acetic  acid  and  melanic  acid.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
formate  of  methyl  C4II4O4  as  a  final  product  we  obtain  C4GI4O4;  if 
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we  bring  this  compound  together  with  wood  spirit,  there  arises  a 
compound  C^HjClO^.  Thus,  acetate  of  ethyl  CjHjO^  goes  over 
finally  into  0,01,0^ ;  if  this  body  be  brought  with  potassa,  we  ob- 
tain GgClgOs.  It  is  for  theory  to  give  the  reason  why  in  the  for- 
mer case  8  atoms  of  chlorine  leave  C^Cl^O^,  and  the  replace- 
ment by  hydrogen  follows ;  whilst  in  the  latter  Gl,  is  substituted 
byO,. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  organic  compounds 
Confltltation  of  are  to  be  traced  back  to  radicals  which  consist  of 
(j^e^hydrocar-     carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  were  called  above,  Hydro- 

earbyU,  By  an  accurate  observation  and  compari- 
son of  these  in  every  aspect  which  they  present,  it  is  found  that 
they  belong  to  different  groups,  and  that  those  of  each  group  mostly 
form  an  ascending  series  in  which  each  successive  member  contains 
the  same  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  as  the  preceding. 
.But  whilst  the  radicals  of  one  group,  in  their  combining  propor- 
tions, are  allied  to  hydrogen  and  the  positive  metals,  those  of  an- 
other agree  in  this  relation  with  the  negative. 

In  all  the  radicals  of  the  hydrocarbyls  may  be  dis- 
Aotivemoie-  tinguished:  1.  the  Active  Element  or  Molecule;  and 
ponent^  ^^'    ^'  ^^^  ^wcwdin^  Passive  Componentj  by  which  the 

individual  members  of  a  group  are  formed.     In  aU 

Organic  Radicals  which  have  a  Positive  character y  the  Active  Part 

is  H;  in  the  Negative  C^ZT.     The  Ascending  passive  member  of 

the  Component  is  always  CJ3^^.     All  radicals  which  appear  as 

simple  combinations  of  the  components  G^H,  with 
Hyiroiflocar.      ^^^  ^^^^j^^  jj  ^^  q^^^  f^^^  ^y^^  ^j^^^g  ^f  ^1^^  HydrotMO- 

carbyls.  But  if  between  the  ascending  G^H,  and  the 
active  H  or  G^H  another  molecule  of  carbon  atoms  enters«G„G4, 
Hydropoiycar-  ^fli^8>  ^^^ich  may  be  considered  as  Nucleus^  we  thus 
bylB.  obtain  the  class  of  ffydropolycarbvls. 

FIRST   CLASS. 

HTDROISOGARBTLS. 

To  the  radicals  of  the  hydroisocarbyls  belong : — 

a.  The  Methyl  Orcvp;  component  CjH,,  active  part  H^CgH,. 
h.  'S^%  Formyl  Oroup ;         "         CJA^     "        "    CjHaeC^Hy 

The  radicals  which  form  the  basis  of  wood  spirit, 
c  y  group.  hIqqIjqI^  spirit  of  amyl,  etc.,  form  an  ascending  series 
which  correspond  to  the  formulse  C,H3,G^H„C^Hy,GgHj„G,oH„ 
.  .  .  .  GqoHq^.  These  radicals  all  unite  in  the  same  atomic 
proportions  with  U,0,S,Se,Gl,Br,I,  forming  equivalent  compounds 
which  possess  the  same  chemical  character.  The  difference  which 
they  present  in  physical  relation,  is  alone  dependent  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms.     In  all,  the  hydrogen 
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atoms  exceed  the  carbon  by  one,  whilst  the  single  members  of  the 
group  differ  from  each  other  by  a  plus  or  minus  of  C^H,.  The 
first  member  of  the  series  is  methyl  G^H^;  if  we  withdraw  C^H, 
there  remains  H.  These  radicals,  hence,  appear  as  combinations 
of  H  with  C,H„2C,H„3C,H,  .....  The  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  the  ground  radical — the  active  element,  and,  in  fact,  the  com- 
bining series  of  these  radicals  entirely  correspond  to  that  of  hy- 
drogeu,  not  alone  in  the  compounds  with  the  above-mentioned 
negative  elements,  but  also  in  those  with  N,P,Ar,St.  Like  hydro- 
gen, methyl  unites  with  the  above-named  elements  in  many  pro- 
portions, forming  strong  basic  bodies.  Thus,  as  NO^  by  loss  of 
0,0^,03,04,  goes  over  gradually  into  N0^,N03,N0,,N0,  so  we 
obtain  the  lower  members  from  the  higher  by  the  withdrawal  from 
the  latter  of  C,H„2C,H,,3C,H,  .  .  Thus,  ethyl  C^H^  by  loss 
of  C3H2,  goes  over  into  methyl.  All  radicals  of  this  group  give, 
with  1  atom  of  oxygen,  oxides;  which,  like  the  inorganic,  unite 
with  the  acids  to  form  salt-like  compounds^  The  constitution  of 
these  radicals  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  by  the  formula: — 

Methyl^G^B^yB.;  J?%Z=2CaH„H;  u4my7«6C,H„H,  etc. 

Therefore,  in  these  the  component  and  active  part  must  be 
thought  to  combine  and  form  a  simple  organic  molecule.  All  or- 
ganic radicals  correspond,  in  their  gaseous  state,  to  2  volumes, 
equally,  if  C^H,,  or  bOCjH,  be  combined  with  H. 

In  acetic  acid,  mctacetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  vale-  Formyl  group, 
rianic  acid,  even  up  to  melissic  acid,  radicals  occur 
—  C4H3,C^H,,C3H<„C,oHg,  ....  G^R„.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  individual  radicals  is  the  same  as  in  the  methyl  group, 
only  the  carbon  exceeds  the  hydrogen  by  1  atom.  If,  from  the 
first  member  acetyl  C^H,  we  withdraw  CgH,'  there  remains  formyl 
aCjH.  This  latter  corresponds  to  the  H  in  the  methyl  group; 
hence  it  is  the  active  molecule  in  the  whole  series ;  the  individual 
members  appear  hence  as  a  combination  of  G^H  with  Cj|Hj|,20JEl2,3 

G,H, ;  they  all  combine,  like  formyl,  with  O,  to 

form  acids,  and  also  give,  so  far  as  experiments  have  been  made, 
equivalent  compounds  with  the  remaining  negative  elements.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  each  member  of  the  methyl 
group  must  correspond  to  one  of  the  formyl.  Thus  H  in  the  methyl 
aeries  equals  C,H  in  the  formyl  series,  and  in  the  same  manner  is 

Methyl  C,H„H  like  Acetyl  .C,H„C,H 
Ethyl  2C,H„H  "  Metacetyl  SCjH^G.H 
Amyl    SCjH^H     "   Capronyl    SCjE^G^H,  etc* 

If  the  active  element  H  in  the  methyl  group  receives  C,, 
we  obtain  thus  the  corresponding  member  of  the  formyl  group ; 
thus  cyanogen  NO,  brought  in  contact  with  methyl  0,II„H  gives 
nitro-acetyl  2(0,0,, CgHjN;  in  the  same  manner,  cyanogen  and 
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^^ISf ^  o^  ethyl  2C,H„H  give  nitro-metacetyl  (2Cj,H„C,H)N. 
the  methyl*  ^  ^^  ^^^^  '^t  foreign  oxygen  act  upon  the  radicals  of 
groap  into  the  methyl  group,  the  ascending  O^H^  is  first  affected, 
those  of  the  whilst  BL  oxidizes,  C,  combines  with  the  active  H  to 
^^^^^  ^^  form  C,H.  The  radical  of  the  formyl  group  which  is 
thus  formed  always  stands  about  one  member  lower 
than  that  of  the  methyl  group  out  of  which  it  arises.  Thus 
goes 

Methyl    C,H„H  over  into  Formyl    C,H.    . 

Ethyl    2Cj,H,,H        "        Acetyl     aH„C,H. 

Amyl    6C,H„H        "       Valeryl  4C,H„C,H. 

By  the  conversion  of  oxide  of  ethyl  (202H„H,)O  into  acetic  acid, 
(CjHj^CjH)©,,  arises  first  (C,H„C,H)0,  and  then  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  this  compound  acetic  acid,  biU  which  the  moment  that  it  18 
farmed  combines  with  another  atom  of  undecomposed  oxide  of -ethyl; 
hence,  in  the  commencement,  we  obtain  (2C2H,,H)0+(02H„G2 
H)03«C8Hg04»-C^H40g;  afterwards,  the  second  atom  of  oxide 
of  ethyl  goes  over  first  by  the  presence  of  oxygen  into  acetic  acid; 
thus,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oxide  of  amyl  (6C,Hj,H)0  we  obtain, 
first,  valerianate  of  amyl  5(C,H„H)0+(4C,H„C,H)03-Cj„H3,0^ 

Quite  analogous  to  that  of  oxygen  is  the  behavior  of  the  halo- 
gens in  their  action  upon  the  members  of  the  methyl  group ;  they 
act,  first  of  all,  upon  O^H,,  set  C,  free  by  forming  2  atoms  hydro- 
chloric acid,  this  C,  combines  with  the  active  H  to  form  0,H. 
Hence,  by  the  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  oxide  of  ethyl  arises 
oxide  of  acetyl  (G3H,,C2H)0  ;  but  since  the  latter,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  oxidizes,  forming  acetic  acid,  by  the  presence 

of  chlorine  there  is  formed bxychloride  of  acetyl;  (C,H^Cj|H)<  q. 

that  is  acetic  acid  in  which  0,  is  substituted  by  CI,.  Like  acetic 
acid,  also,  the  oxychloride  of  acetyl  combines  the  moment  it  is 
formed  with  another  atom  of  undecomposed  oxide  of  ethyl  to  form 

(2C,H„H)0+(C,H„C,H)|g,-C3H,ClA-C,H,C10;  by  the 

farther  action  of  chlorine  the  second  atom  of  oxide  of  ethyl  goes 
over  also  into  oxychloride  of  acetyl;  if  we  treat  this  compound  with 
potassa,  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa. 
If  upon  chlor-ethyl  (20,112,11)01  we  let  chlorine  act,  there  is  thus 
formed  first  a  compound  of  chlor-ethyl  with  chloride  of  acetyl 
(C,H,,0,H)0l3,  and  then  pure  chloride  of  acetyl.  If  we  treat  this 
compound  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,,  we  obtain  chloride 
of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa. 
It  may  be  generally  etated  that  by  the  conversion  of  the  radieaU 
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of  the  methyl  group  into  those  of  the  formyl  group^  Conyersion  of 
always  in  the  commencement  combinations  of  both  padicaJTkto 
arise.     The  same  is  true  of  the  radicals  of  the  other  the  derived. 
classes. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  conversion  of  the  radicals  of 
the  methyl  group  into  those  of  the  formyl  group,  it  is  self-evident 
that  to  those  of  the  former  no  derived  radicals  correspond ;  that 
is,  no  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  the  halogens  can  take  place, 
since  they  at  once  go  over  into  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
formyl  group.  We  can  certainly,  for  example,  consider  the  com- 
pound CgClgO^  which  arises  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  ace* 
tate  of  ethyl,  as  constituted  of  (C^Cl^)© +(€^013)03;  from  the 
behavior  to  potassa,  however,  it  would  appear  that  it  consists  of 

(C4C'3)  \  ci  +(^4^'3)^a>  ^^"^  ™*y  ^^^  substances  which  arise  by 

the  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  chlor-ethyl,  and  are  constituted 
of  (C4H,)C1+(C4H3)C]3  be  viewed  as  chlor-ethyl  in  which  1  at.  of 
chlorine  is  substituted  by  1  at.  hydrogen,  but  then  must  also  the 
acetate  of  ethyl  show  oxide  of  ethyl  in  which  1  at.  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  1  at.  oxygen ;  the  erroneousness  of  this  opinion  is 
made  evident  from  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  by  pure 
potassa. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  halogens  act  upoh  the  radicals  of  the 
formyl  group,  substitution  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  as- 
cending molecules  CgH,,2CjHj,3C2H, gradually 

go  over  into  C,Clj,2C,Cl„8C,Cl,  ...  or  into  C,Br,,2C3Br„ 
.  .  .  .  and  take  the  place  of  the  first  in  the  radicals.  In 
most  cases,  then,  the  active  molecule  G^H  in  the  radicals  is  first 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  led  over  into  CjCl,  when  all  passive  mole- 
cules CjH,  are  converted  into  Gfi\.  The  original  character  of  the 
primary  radical  is  changed  by  these  substitutions  only  so  far,  that 
(as  has  been  already  remarked)  in  proportion  as  the  halogens  enter, 
the  radical  receives  a  negative  character.  AH  the  atoms  of  the 
halogens,  which  substitute  hydrogen  in  the  radicals,  oppose  the 
action  of  potassa  because  oxygen  never  enters  as  a  constituent  of 
a  radical.  By  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  HO  (Q^S^^Gfi)  O3 
by  chlorine,  arises  first  bichlor-acetic  acid  HO  (CjCl^jC^H)  O3  whicn 
the  moment  it  arises,  forms  with  one  atom  of  acetic  acid  a  double 
acid«HO  (CjH„C,H)  Oj-fHO  (C,Cla,C,H)  O3,  which  toay  be  also 
considered  as  acetic  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen. was  sub- 
stituted by  one  atom  of  chlorine ;  but  this  compound  corresponds 
to  the  acetate  of  ethyl,  or  acetyl-chlorate  of  chlor-ethyl.  By  con- 
tinued action  of  chlorine  the  second  atom  of  acetic  acid  goes  over 
into  bichlor-acetic  acid,  and  this  finally  into  chlor-acetic  acid  HO 
(C^Cl.)  O3.  In  like  manner,  chloride  of  acetyl  (C,H„CJI)  OI3, 
changes  first  into  chloride  of  bichlor-acetyl  {G^GX^C^)  OI3,  and 
finallyinto  chloride  of  ter-ohlor-acetyl  (C,Cl»C,01)Cl3«( 0^013)013, 
6 
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and  only  the  chlorine  atoms  which  are  combined  with  the  radical 
C^Clg  can  be  substituted  by  oxygen  atoms.  Butyric  acid  HO 
(SCjHjCjlT)  0^  brought  in  contact  with  chlorine,  forms  first  bichlor- 
butyric  acid  liO  (C,C1,,2C  JI^^OjII)  0,,  and  then  tetrachlor-butyric 
acid  HO  {2C^C]^X'^ll^^C^li)  Oy  In  the  same  manner  valerianic 
acid  HO  {4Cj.i^X^H)  O^,  is  converted  at  first  into  bichlor- valerianic 
acid,  HO  {C^C\^,SC^U^,C^U]  0,,  and  then  into  tetrachlor- valerianic 
acid  HO  {2C^C\^,2C^U^,G^ll)  0,;  in  complete  substitution  HO 
(4C,Clj„CjCl)  0^  must  be  formed.  If  upon  formate  of  methyl 
(C,H„H)  0  +  (Ct^^)  O5,  we  let  chlorine  act,  we  obtain  after  a  little 

(C,H)   I  §^+{C,B.)  0,;  (C,C1)  |  (5,+(C»H)b„  and(C,Cl)  |  ^^ 

+ (CjCl)  0,=  C^Cl^O^.  If  we  treat  the  latter  compound  with  wood 
spirit  we  obtain  chlor-formateof  n)ethjl(C,Hj)0+(C,Cl)Oj— Q^H, 
CIO4;  thus  only  the  two  atoms  of  chlorine  withdraw  and  are  re- 
placed by  oxygen,  which  in  the  compound  (C,G1)  \  q,  do  not  occur 

in  the  radicals.  Acetate  of  ethyl  is  gradually  led  over  by  chlorine 
into  the  following  combinations : — 

Acetate  of  Ethyl    .     .    .    (2C,H^H)0+(CjH^C,H)0y 

-  C.H.O,. 

1.  substitution    "  (C,H„C,H).  J  ^  +{C,H„C,H)0,. 

'-  C,H.C1,0 . 

2.  «       .     "         (C,C1^C.H){^+(C,H,C.H)0,. 

-  C.H,C1A. 

3.  «  «         (C.C1^C.C1)  [  c^ +(C,H,C,H)Or 

4.  «  "         (C,C1^C,C1)  I  ^  +(C,C1.,C,H)0,. 

=  C.HC1,0,. 
6.  «  "         (C,C1„C,C1)  { (5 +(C«CI^C,C1)0, 

-  C,C1.0,. 

By  the  combining  of  the  first  substitution  with  one  atom  of  un- 
decompo8ed«  acetate  of  ethyl  arises  GgH7G104,  and  by  that  of  tha 
second  with  the  third  O3H3OI3O4.  If  we  treat  the  fifth  substitution 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  (€3013,0201)038 
CgOl^O^;  hence  only  two  atoms  of  chlorine  withdraw,  and  are 
replaced  by  oxygen,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  radical.  As 
yet  but  few  derived  radicals  of  the  formyl  group  are  known  in 
which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  NO^. 

As  in  the  formation  of  derived  radicals  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
ar<8  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  chlorine  atoms^  it  may  be  also 
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that  in  the  derived,  chlorine  is  substitnted  by  hydro-  ConTmionof 
gen,  whereby  these  are  again  reconverted  into  pri-  ^cauT^to  Se 
mary.  This  case  occurs,  for  instance,  when  potassium  primary. 
or  another  positive  metal  and  hydrogen  work  simul- 
taneously upon  a  derived  radical.  In  the  same  moment  that  the 
positive  metal  unites  with  the  halogens  an  equal  number  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen  enter  in  their  place.  Here  comes  into  view:  1st,  the 
great  affinity  of  chlorine  for  the  metals,  and  2d,  the  inclination  of 
the  carbon  atoms  to  form  with  hydrogen  positive  radicals  which 
show  great  opposition  to  the  negative  oxygen.  Thus  chlor-acetic 
acid  H0(02C1^  0301)03,  with  six  atoms  potassium  amalnmated  with 
mercury,  and  three  atoms  water  simultaneously  brought  in  contact 
gives  again  acetic  acid  HO(03H^C3H)03;  if  we  use  less  potassium 
we  obtain  the  middle  member  HO{03H^ 0,01)03.  Ohloride  of  chlor- 
formyl  (0,01)013  by  the  same  treatment  is  converted  into  chlor- 
methyl  (02H3)01,  and  hereupon  into  hydro-methyl.  (Marsh  gas) 
(0,H3)H,  in  this  manner  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  hydro- 
methyl  arises  in  the  commencement  (0,11)013,  and  then  (0,0I)0l3. 
These  transpositions  are  fully  explained  by  the  chemical  character 
of  the  new  radicals,  which  has  been  fully  developed  above. 

As  in  the  primary  so  also  in  the  entirely  or  partially  derived 
radicals,  must  the  individual  components  be  thought  united  as  in 
a  whole,  for  only  in  their  totality  do  they  produce  molecules  which 
assume  the  place  of  elements  in  the  compounds ;  the  derived  radi- 
cals also  give  two  vol.  gas.  First,  by  the  nuion  of  these  primary 
or  derived  radicals  with  each  other,  or  with*  inorganic  matter,  the 
real  paired  radicals,  as  well  as  the  double  radicals  are  obtained, 
whose  gaseous  atomic  volume  is  mostly  four  vol.,  or  like  that  of 
the  single  radicals. 

Olhar-methf/l  gas  (0,H,,H)01  led  through  a  glowing  porcelain 
tube,  separates  into  methylen  CM^  and  into  HOI ;  in  the  same 
manner  from  chlor-ethyl  (20,BL,,H)01 ;  we  obtain  Paired  radi- 
elayl  O^H^  and  HOI.  The  formation  of  these  bodies  cals  formed  by 
can  be  simply  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  J^^g^^f^^J 
active  H  in  methyl  or  ethyl  joins  to  the  chlorine,  and  methyl  group 
thereby  the  components  0,H,,20,H,  are  set  free  as  with  those  of 
independent  radicals.  But,  with  this  explanation,  theformyi. 
the  other  relations  of  these  bodies  do  not  agree;  thus  these  radicals 
do  not  correspond  to  two,  but  to  four  vol.  of  gas.  According  to 
this  opinion  elayl  20,H,,  by  loss  of  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen, must  be  converted  into  acetyl  (0,H„CjH);  ^  *^"^' 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  is  apparent  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
substitution  of  elayl.  All  the  phenomena  which  methylen  and 
especially  elayl  present  are  explained  consequently  when  these  are 
considered  as  paired  double  radicals  arising  from  those  of  the 
methyl  group  with  those  of  the  formyl.  According  to  this  opinion 
elayl  appears  as  a  compound  of  methyl  with  formyl  «(0,H3)^(0,H) 
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• 

■mMe,'"Fo=2  vol.  methyl  ga8+2  vol.  formyl  gasa«4  vol.  elayl 
gas.  By  the  formation  of  elayl  from  chlor-ethyl,  chlonDO  does 
not  go  to  the  active  H,  bat  to  one  atom  hydrogen  of  G^K^  and 
forms  CJS.  or  formyl,  whilst  the  yet  remaining  elements  unite  to 
form  methyl  (C,H„C,H,H)C1— HC1« C,H3,'^C,H.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, in  ethyl,  all  atoms  are  united  to  form  a  common  organic  mole- 
cule, elayl  appears  as  a  double  radical  consisting  of  methyl  and 
formyl,  both  as  independent  radicals;  according  to  this  view, 
methylen  CjH,  appears  as  a  combination  of  hydrogen  with  formyl 
■sH,'"Fo  in  which  H  corresponds  to  methyl  in  elayl.  Thus  met- 
elayl  CfiH^is  constituted  of  ethyl  C^Hj,  and  formyla«(C4H^)'"(C2H). 
By  combination  of  formyl  with  the  ascending  members  of  the 
methyl  group  arises  therefore  a  row  of  double  radicals,  all  of  which 
correspond  to  four  vol.  in  the  gaseous  form ;  and  of  these,  each 
successive  member  contains  G3H3  more  than  the  corresponding. 
Thus  is — 

Methylen:  Hj'^Fo-C^H;  Ulayl:  Me,'^Fo=C^H,;  Metelayl: 
Ae,'"Fo=sC^Hg,  &c. 

The  radicals  of  this  group  which  we  call  the  elayl  group  all  pos- 
sess the  property  to  unite  themselves  directly  with  two  atoms 
of  the  halogens.  Ghlor-elayl  is,  therefore,  a  paired  compound  of 
chlor-methyl  with  chlor-formyl«MeCPFoCl.  If  we  treat  chlor- 
elayl  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  a  paired 
compound  of  CjH„Hwith  chlor-formyl«iC3H2,H+'"FoCl,  attended 
with  the  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  water.  This 
body  (the  paired  compound)  is  directly  combined  with  two  atoms 
of  chlorine  and  forms  a  paired  compound  of  (CjH,Cl  +  HCl)'"FoCl. 
This  substance  has  the  same  elementary  constitution  as  chloride 
of  acetyl  (0,112,0311)013;  but  the  latter  gives  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetic  acid ;  on  the 
contrary  the  compounds  arising  from  elayl  separate  into  two  atoms 
FoCl,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  water.  If  upon  chlor- 
elayl  (0jH3,H)0P(02H)Cl,  we  let  chlorine  act,  we  first  obtain 
(02H)0l3(02H)01«0,H201„  then  (0201)0l3,(02H)01=0,H01^  and 
finally  (0201)013,(0301)01=  0^01^^.  If  the  last  compound  were 
identical  with  chloride  of  chlor-acetyl  (04013)013;  a  transposition 
would  follow  the  last  action  of  chlorine. 

Hydrate  of  acetic  acid,  led  as  vapor  over  heated  hydrate  of 
potassa,   separates  into   hydro-methyl  (marsh   gas) 
irrouD***^^         (OjHjjH,  and  into  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acetic  acid 
^  ^*  HO(C3H3,02H)03={03H3,H)H+2003.      There    is, 

therefore,  combined  with  four  atoms  of  oxygen  O3  from  the  active 
OgH;  thereby  methyl  arises,  which  remains  combined  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  hydrate  water.  If  we  subject  the  hydrate  of 
acetic  acid  to  the  influence  of  heat  without  the  action  of  potassa, 
or  of  neutral  anhydrous  acetic  salts,  we  obtain  aceton  O^H^O, 
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and  200,.  In  this  case  two  atoms  of  acetic  acid  take  part  in  the 
deoomposition ;  since  four  atoms  of  oxygen  combine  with  two  atoms 
of  carbon  in  the  active  C^H  from  one  atom  of  acetic  acid,  methyl 
C3H3  is  formed ;  at  the  same  tim.e  the  second  atom  of  acetic  acid, 
by  the  loss  of  0,  is  converted  into  acetous  acid  (C^H^jOj,  with  which 
methyl  combines  as  a  pairling.  Hence  the  formula  for  aceton  is 
C,H3,'^(C^H3)0,«MerAcO,«four  vol.  gas,  or,  also,  MeOj'^AcO, 
in  which  case  it  appears  as  a  paired  compound  of  oxide  of  methyl 
with  oxide  of  acetyl.  All  the  decompositions  of  aceton  agree  with 
the  opinion  that  it  contains  methyl  and  acetyl.  Is  elayl  Mej'^Fo, 
then  is  the  radical  of  aceton  Me,'^Ac.  As  aceton  from  acetic  acid, 
so  arises  butyren  Cj^Hj^O- from  butyric  acid  CgH^Oj.  Hence  the 
formula  for  butyron  is  Ci^j'"{C^'H^O^ ;  all  radicals  of  the  group 
which  we  call  the  acetonyl  group,  are  combinations  of  the  methyl 
group  with  the  corresponding  members  of  the  formyl  ^roup.  There* 
fore  these  radicals  also  form  an  ascending  series  in  wnich,  however, 
the  difference  between  the  individual  members  is  not  C^H.,  but 
2CA-CA. 

Aceton,         {C,H^Hp  (C,H„C,H)0,«CflHeO,. 
Metaceton,  (2C,H„Hp(2C,H„aH)0,-  C,oH,^0,. 
Butyron,     (3C,H„Hp(3C,H„C,H)0,=-  C„H,,0,. 
Valeron,     (4C,H„Hr(4C,Ha,C,H)0,«  C„H„0„  etc. 

If  we  treat  aceton,  in  the  cold,  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  it 
separates  into  water  and  oxide  of  mesityl  O^H^ 0 ;  oxide  of  meta- 
cetonyl  has  also  the  same  elementary  constitution,  but  it  consists 
of  (2C2H2,C2H)0;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  paired  com- 
pound«BC,Hp(C4H3)0,  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  compound 
in  the  elayl  group :  CjjHp(C,H)Cl.  I 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  glycerine  OgH^^O^,  it  separates 
into  three  atoms,  HO,  and  into  oxyhydrate  of  acryl  HO, 
(CflH3)0  =  CflH^0j;  by  oxidation  this  compound 
goes  over  into  acric  acid  HO,(CpH3)03.  If  we  bring  ^ 
a  strong  alkaline  solution  of  this  acid  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
separates  by  absorption  of  oxygen  into  formic  acid  and  acetic  acid ; 
hence  it  follows  that  acryl  C0H3  must  be  a  paired  radical.  If  we 
suppose  the  pairling  to  be  C^H,,  then  this  pairling  with  formic 
acid  (C,H)Oj  is  acric  acid;  the  formula  hence  is  C^H^'^FoOj.  In 
decomposition  the  pairling  leaves  formic  acid,  and  with  2  at.  oxy« 
gen  and  the  elements  of  1  at.  water  it  forms  acetio  acid:  G^K^+ 
O2+HOa(04H3)03.  As  acric  acid  appears  as  a  paired  formic 
acid,  so  the  primary  acids  of  chlor-succinic  acid  appear  as  paired 
acetic  acid :  C^H^'^AcOa,  and  lactic  acid  as  a  paired  compound 
«C,H,^(C,H,)0,-C,H,0„-^FoO,. 
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SECOND   CLASS. 

HTDB0P0LTCARBYL6. 

IKrU  Group. 
Oleyl  gronp.    Component,  Cfi^;  Nnclens,  C^;  ActiTO  Part,  CfiessCJB^ 

If  between  the  components  and  the  active  part  of  the  formyl 
group  the  nucleus  C,  enters,  we  obtain  radicals  which 

ey  group.  combine  with  8  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  acids;  the 
higher  members  are  ranked  directly  with  the  higher  members  of 
the  formyl  group ;  the  best  known  of  these  acids  is  oleic  acid* 
The  constitution  of  the  radicals  of  this  group  is, 

Member  1.  Terecryl,        CJl^,C^,CjH=C^H3, 

"  2.  Unknown,    2C,H,,C,,C,H^C,H,. 

"  3.  Camphyl,     3C,n,,C,,C,H^0,,H,, 

*«  13.  Moringyl,  18C,II,,Cj,C,H-C^H^. 

«  16.  Oleyl,         16C,H,.C,,C,H=C,,H^, 

"  17.  Doeglyl,     17C,H„C„0,H  =  C33H,,. 

«  20.  Erucyl,      20C,H,,C„C,H=C,,H,^. 

AH  radicals  contain  three  atoms  more  of  carbon  than  of  hy- 
drogen. 

Succinic  acid,  lipinio,  adipinic,  pirnelinic,  suberic, 
l>oublo  radicalfl  and  sebacic  acid,  form  an  eminently  distinguished 
^e  raScals  of  ^'*®®  ^^  acids.  According  to  the  most  accurate  in- 
the  oleyl  group  vestigation,  succinic  acid,  in  all  its  relations,  par- 
withformyL  ticularly  in  the  succin-sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the 
phenomena  of  substitution  by  chlorine,  may  be  con- 
uccy  group,  gj^j^j.^^  ^j^j^  certainty  as  a  double  acid;  that  is,  as 
consisting  of  two  acids,  each  of  which  retains  in  the  compound 
its  own  absorbing  capacity.  If  upon  acetic  acid  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  be  left  to  act,  we  thus  obtain  a  paired  double  acid** 
2HO(C,H„C,SO,)03,^S03,  as  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
acetic,  in  which  the  active  H  in  C^^H  is  substituted  by  SO';  this 
acid  saturates  2  at.  base.  Quite  in  the  same  way,  the  above-men- 
tioned  acids  may  be  considered  as  double  acids,  consisting  of  for- 
mic acid,  with  the  different  acids  of  the  oleyl  group :  these  acids 
all  saturate  2  at.  base.  Their  formation  speaks  in  favor  of  this 
opinion :  if,  for  instance,  they  arise  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid, 
and  the  higher  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  group ;  sebacio 
acid,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  oleic 
acid. 
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According  to  ibis  assumption,  the  constitution  of  these  acids  is: 

Succinic  acid,  2H0(C,  H,)0„'^Fo03=C,  11,0,. 
Lipinic  "  2H0(C,  H, )  03^^003- C,„H,0,. 
Adipinic  "  2HO{C,,H,)03rFo03-C,,H,0,. 
Pimelinic  "  2HO(C,,n,)03rFo03=C,JI,,0^, 
Suberic  "  2IIO(C,,H„)03rFo03«C,,H,,0,- 
Sebacio      "    2nO{C,Jl,,)0^r^oO^^CJL,^0^. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  succinate  of  ethyl  2(0^11^0+ 
(C5H3)03,'^Fo03,  we  finally  obtain  a  compound  which  consists  of 

C^HCl„03-[2(C,Cl„C,Cl{  g,'^]  (C,Cl3)03,-^(C,H)03.     If  we 

heat  this  compound  to  290^,  a  smoking  fluid  goes  over  (with  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid),  which,  brought  in  contact  with  water,  separates 
into  hydrochloric  acid,  chlor-acetic  aqjd,  and  into  chlor-succinic 
acid  C0CI3H2O3.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  chlor-acetic  acid  (C^Gl,, 
C,G1)03,  arise  by  the  decomposition  of  oxychloride  of  chlor-acetyl ; 

(C,C1^C,C1)  I  ^,       If  the  nucleus  leave  (0^013)03- (C,Clj»,C„C, 

CI)  we  obtain  chlor-acetyl ;  C.CI3.  Now,  chlor-sucoinic  acid  is 
(C.CI3)  03,^(C,H)  O3+ HO-  C,Cl3H,03  -  C,HnC4Cl3)  O3+ 2C0,. 
If  we  treat  the  compound  arising  from  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
succinate  of  ethyl,  with  alcohol,  we  obtain,  upon  addition  of 
water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonate,  chlor-acetate,  and  cl^lor-suc- 
cinate  of  ethyl;  if  we  shake  the  same  with  ammonia,  thus  arise 
chloride  of  ammonium,  chlpr-acetamid  NH,(040l3)02,  and  chlor- 
succinate  of  ammonia.  These  decompositions  are  explained  in  a 
simple  manner  by  the  received  formula  for  succinic  acid. 

Second  Crroup. 

The  second  group  of  the  radicals  of  the  hydropolycarbyls  in- 
cludes:— 

a.  The  Nieyl  group;  Component  C-H^;  Nucleus  C^;  Active  part  HssCgH,. 

b.  The  Niceyl group ;  Qoxa^rMoiC^E.^;  Nucleus  0^;  Active  part  CgHsC^^H,. 

The  niceyl  group  behaves  to  the  nicyl  group  as  Nioyl  and 
the  formyl  to  the  methyl.  If  we  lead  chlorine  gas  ^'''^^^  groups, 
into  a  solution  of  1  part  benzoic  acid  (20jH„C8,CjH)03aaO,4H^ 
O3,  and  3  to  4  parts  hydrate  of  potassa  in  5  parts  water,  we  thus 
obtain  chlor-niceinic  acids  C^H^ClOj,  attended  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.  Without  doubt,  niceinic  acid  (20,H3,Ca,CgH)03aai 
(C„H^)03  is  formed,  and  only  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine 

HO 

a   compound  of    niceinic    acid   with   bichlor-niceinic  acid   ___ 

(C«H,)03^^(C,C1,C.H„C„C,H)03=.(C^H,C1)0..    Were  pure  by- 

drate  of  niceinic  acid  known  isolated,  it  would  separate  by  dry 
distillation  with  hydrate  of  lime  into  hydro-nicyl  (2GjH„05,H)H, 
and  carbonic  acid,  as  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  into  hydro-methyl  and 
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carbonic  acid;  this  compound  tlien  would  behave  to  niceinic  acid 
as  hydro-methyl  to  acetic  acid : — 

Hydro-nicyl  (2aHyC^H)H«niceinic  acid  (2C,H„C^,C,H)0,. 

Hydro-methyl  (CXHJH^ acetic  acid  (C,IIa,C,H)03. 

If  between  the  active  and  the  passive  part  of  the  methyl  group 
the  nucleus  C^  enters,  we  obtain  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
nicyl  group,  and  similarly  the  formyl  group  is  converted  into  the 
niceyl  group.  The  formulae  for  the  radicals  of  these  groups  are 
hence : — 

Nicyl  Group.  Niceyl  Group. 

CjHj,C^,H=CjH3  .    .    .    C,Hj,Cft,OjHa«C,oHj, 

3CjHj,Cg,H=Ci3H-y ,.    .     .  8CjH,,Cg,CjH«=  0,4117. 
4:C^^27^Q^^^C^fig  •    •    •  4CgHg,C5,C,H^CifiH9. 

As  yet  only  the  second  members  in  combination  with  chlorine 
are  known;  Chlornicyl  (Ghlornicid)  (CioH|)Gl  is  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  chlorniceinic  acid  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of 
lime. 

PAIRED  BADICALS  OT  THESE  GROUPS. 

Purfiiroi  ^y  ^^^   distillation  of  flour  or  wheat  bran  with 

sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  an  oily  compound — ^fur* 
furol,  which  consists  of  C^oH^O^.  It  corresponds  in  its  gaseous 
state  to  4  volumes,  whence  it  appears  that  it  contains  no  simple 
radical.  Of  the  4  atoms  of  oxygen,  2  atoms  may  be  replaced  by 
sulphur;  hence  I  consider  furfurol  as  a  paired  compound  consist- 
ing of  C3HO2  as  a  pairling  combined  with  the  first  member  of  the 
nicyl  group==CjHO,"^(C^H3,C5,H)Oa;  the  sulphur  compound  then 
consists  of  C,H0,^(C3H„C<j,H)S,. 

If  a  strong  alkaline  solution  of  salicylous   acid 
SahcyL  RO.C^^Rfi^  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 

separates  (as  acric  acid  into  acetic  and  formic  acid)  into  acetic 
acid  and  melanic  acid  Cj^lB-fi^;  by  oxidation  we  obtain  salicylic 
acidss  HOtCj^H^Of,  which,  in  chemical  relations,  behaves  itself 
quite  like  benzoic  acid  HOjC^fifly  The  separation  of  salicylous 
acid  into  acetic  and  melanic  acid  indicates  a  paired  radical.  If 
we  subtract  as  a  pairling  C^H^O,  (the  pairling  of  lactic  acid), 
there  remains  for  salicylous  acid  (C,oH3)0,  and  for  salicylic  aeid 
(C,oH3)03«(C,H„C„C,H)0  and  (C,H„0e,CJI)03.  The  formula 
tor  the  aci^  are  hence:  H0,C^H,0,^(C,H3,Ca,C2H)0  and  HO, 
C^H,0,'^(C,H„Cfl,C2H)03.  If  the  pairling  C^H,0,  separates,  it 
forms  with  the  elements  of  one  atom  HO  acetic  acid.  CoU' 
^  marylous  acid  holda  the  same  relations  to  coumarp' 

oumary  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  salicylous  acid  holds  to  salicylic  acid. 

Both  compounds,  by  treatment  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  go  over  into 
salicylic  acid  under  evolution  of  hydro-carbon.    Now,  coumary- 
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Ions  aoid  consists  of  HOjCigH^O,,  and  conmarylic  acid  of  HO,  C,, 
H7O3.     If  from  both  we  withdraw  salicylous  and  salicylic  acid, 
there  remains  C^H,.   Hence,  conmarylons  acid  consists  of  204113+ 
O,^(aH„C^,C,H)0,  and  coumarylic  acid  of  2G^E^+0f^{C^k^, 
€4,0211)03,  or  there  are  compounds  of  salicylons  acid  and  salicylic 
acid  with  the  pairling   O^H,.     Farther,  to  this   group   belong 
anisylous  acid  H0,0j5H703  and  anisylic  acid  HO,  j^^yi 
C,H,0^.      The    difference   between   these   and   the 
compounds  of  salicyl  is  O^H,;  therefore,  anisylous  acid  consists 
of  HO,0,H,O,'"(20,H„0fl,0,H)O  and  anisylic  acid  of  HO,0,H 
O,""(20H„Cfl,0,H)iO3.     The  formulae  for  the  paired  radicals  of 
these  compounds  are  hence : — 

Salicyl  ....  O.H,0,'"{C,H^O^C,H)«0,,n,Oa. 
Ooumaryl  .  C,H„C,H  A(C,H3,0^0,H)«  0„H,0,. 
Anisyl      ....     0,HA(20,H^0^0,H)-0iAOr 

If  we  subject  salicylic  acid  to  dry  distillation,  we  thus  obtain^ 
under  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  phenol  0,jHg0,.  pjj^^^i 
Phenol  is  a  hydrate,  for  it  forms  with  potassa  a  com- 
pound KOyCj^Kfij  resembling  ether-potassa  KOjO^H^O,.     In  the 
same  manner  it  gives,  with  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the  paired  acids 
asHO(Oj2H,0,S03PS03,  corresponding   to  ether-sulphuric  acid. 
Therefore,  in  the  formation  of  spirol,  2  at.  oxygen  leave  the  pair- 
ling,  and  2  at.  oxygen  leave  the  acid;  out  of  H0,04Hj0j'^(0jH-,04, 
C,H)03  is  withdrawn  HO,0,H,'^(O^H^O,H)0=HO,0,,H30.    If 
salicylate  of  methyl  with  baryta  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
we  obtain  anisol  Oj^HgO,,  and  in  like  manner  from 
the  salicylate  of  ethyl  is  formed  phenetol  OigHj^O,.  p^^i^i. 
Anisol  and  phenetol  contain  no  hydrate  water,  and 
give  no  compounds  with  potassa.     From  their  behavior  to  chlorine 
and  nitric  acid,  it  seems  that  1  at.  hydrogen  not  in  the  radical,  is 
found  which  may  be  substituted  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  NO^ ; 
hence  the  formula  for  anisol  is  *=  O.H,Og""(20jH2,Og,H)H,  and 
that  for  phenetol«04H3On3C3H^0ej,H)H. 

Phenol O.HJO,H^O„H)0+HO. 

Anisol 0,H,Oi20H^0,H)H,Br.01.NO4. 

Phenetol    .     .   '.     .     04H,O,(303H^0e,H)H,Br.01.NO4. 

If  we  treat  phenol  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  chloranil  CjjOl^O^:  we  also  obtain 
the  same  compound  from  chinon  O^H^O^,  by  distilling  the  latter 
compound  with  chloride  of  lime,  simultaneously  with  compounds 
which  correspond  to  the  formulsa  0,aH301O4,0,2Hj0l5O4,  and 
CjjHOljO^.  Chloranil  is  hence  the  derived  compound  of  chinon. 
If  we  assume  that,  in  the  formation  of  chloranil  from 
phenol,  the  nucleus  0^,  is  not  affected,  then  is  given  ^^^^ 
as  formula  for  chloranil  0,010,'^(0401„ 0^,0,01)0,; 
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and,  therefore,  tl\at  of  chinon«i  G^RO^^{Cfi^Gf^jC^B)0^.     Chinon 

behaves  to  furfarol  as  acetyl  to  methyl ;  all  compounds  of  phenol 

give  by  the  same  treatment  chloranil.     To  the  paired  compounds 

.  of  this  group  belongs  also  saligenin  Cj^HjO^.     By 

genm.  ^^^  action  of  oxidizing  bodies,  this  latter  compound 

is  converted,  by  formation  of  water,  into  the  hydrate  of  salicylous 
acid.  This  analysis  is  simply  explained  if  we  assume  for  the  for- 
mula of  saligenin  HO,C,H^OnCaH„Co,C,H)0 ;  if  the  pairling 
H,  withdraws,  salicylous  acid  remains.     In  the  same 

^^'  manner  we   may  consider  indigo-blue   as  a  paired 

compound  of  cyanogen  with  Balicyl«BC^H,0,(C,B[j^C<j,C,H)'"NC, 
-NC,^H,Oj^     Therefore  is, 

Furfurol C,II  0^  (C,H„C,H)0^ 

Chinon CfiO^"  {G,ll^,C^,Gfi)0. 

Phenol C,Hj    ^  (C,H,,C^H]0  +  HO. 

Creosote  (taurylic  acid)   .  C,H,    '^(2C^H^C,,H)0  +  H0. 

Anisol C,n,0,^(2C,H^C,,H)H. 

Phenetol C.il.O,  (aC,H^,C,,Il)H. 

Salicylous  acid  •     .     .     .  C,HA^  (CjHj,G^,C,H)0  +  HO. 

Salicylic  acid     ....  C.HA-^  {C,H^C„C,U)0,+HO. 

Anisylous  acid  .     .     .     .  C,IL0n2C,H,,C,,C,H)0  +  H0. 

Anisylicacid     ....  C,H,0r(2C,H^C,C^)0,+  H0. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  phenol  we  obtain  three  com- 
r.  •  J  J.  pounds  which  correspond  to  the  formulae  H0,Ci,H3 
SSTlft^"  CI,0;  H0C„H,Cl30,  and  HO.C^Cl^O,  all  of  which 
group.  possess  the  properties  of  an  acid.     Phenol  may  be 

viewed  as  wood  spirit  with  the  nucleus  C^  and  the 
pairling  G^R^'    ^^  similar  manner,  as  oxide  of  methyl  is  converted 

by  the  action  of  chlorine  into  oxy chloride  of  formyl  (CjH)  <  q, 
phenol  must  form  a  compound  s«H0,C4H2(Cg,C,H)  "{  np  ^-^^  ^^® 
continued  action  of  chlorine  must  arise  H0,C4H,'^(Cg,CjCl)  -|  /^i 

«H0,Cj,H,Cl30,  and  finally  HO,C,Cir(C,ACl)  {  ^  -HO,C^ 

CIjO.  Hence  these  compounds  behave  to  phenol  as  the  combina- 
tions of  formyl  and  chlorformyl  to  oxide  of  methyl  or  to  wood 
spirit.  The  compounds  which  arise  by  the  continued  action  of 
chlorine  upon  anisol  and  phenetol  belong  to  the  salicyl  and  anisyl 
compounds.  In  the  Commencement  we  obtain  chlor-anisol :  C^H, 
0,'"(2C2Hj,CqH)C1  corresponding  to  chlor-ethyl,  by  farther  action 
is  formed  chloride  of  salicyl  C^H202'"(CjH2,Cej,C3H)Cl,  correspond- 
ing to  chloride  of  acetyl.  If  chloride  of  salicyl  combines  with 
chlor-anisol,  we  obtain  C,H202'^(2Cj^3,Ce,H)CH- C,H,0,'^(C2H3,Cs, 
CJS)Cl^^C^JI^G]fi^    The  same  relations  exist  when  nitric  acid 
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acts  upon  the  aboTe-mentioned  bodies ;  we  obtain  the  corrrspoiidiog 
nitro  combinations. 

By  the  action  of  bromine  upon  salicjlous  acid,  we  first  obtain  a 
compound  of  salicylons  acid  with  bibrom  salicjlous  acid » HO, 
C,lCor(C,H^  C,^  C,H)0+HO,  C,H,Or(C,Br.,  C^  C,H)0-  HO, 
C^^H^BrOy  and  then  bibrom  salicjlous  acid,  etc* 

Third  Group. 

Component  C|^,;  NaclenB,  C,;  Active  Element^     Hm^ioHg. 
"         C^,;        "        C,;  AotiyePart,        CaH=:C„H,. 

As  the  methyl  group  by  taking  0^  is  converted  into  the  nicid 
group,  80  the  bensid  group  is  formed  by  taking  the  nucleus  C,, 
and  in  the  same  manner  from  the  formyl  group  arises  the  benzoyl 
group.  [The  benzoyl  group  behaves  to  the  benzid  group  as  the 
methyl  to  the  formyl.     Thus  corresponds, 

Benzid,  2CJH[„C„H  to  Benzoyl,     2C,H^C.,CjH. 

Tolid,  8C,H„C„H  "  Toluyl,       SC.H^C^C^H. 

Xyloid,  4C,H„0„H  "  Xyloyl,  (?)  4C,H^C3,C,H. 

Cumid,  SCjH^CgjH  «  Cumyl,       SC^H^CgjC^H. 

If  we  heat  the  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  with  an  excess  of  lime, 
hydro-benzid  (benzin,  benzol)  arises  in  the  same  way  oonyersion  of 
as  hydro-methyl  from  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid;  the  radicals  of 
from  (2CA>C„C,H)03,HO  is  (^C,H^C„H)H  and  the  benzoyl 
2C0,;  thus  we  obtain  hydro-tolid  from  toluylic  acid,  g^w  of'the 
and  hydro-cumid  from  cuminic  acid.    If  from  ethyl  benzid  groap, 
202H,H,  we  subtract  2  at.  hydrogen,  the  result  is  ^^d  the  re- 
acetyl  C,H^C,H,  and  if  from  tolid  8C,I^C„H,we  ''*"*• 
take  two  atoms  H  we  obtain  benzoyl  202U^C8,02H.    If  we  boil  by* 
dro  cumid  a  long  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  toluylic  acid 
and  benzoic  acid,  and  thus  the  radicals  of  the  benzid  group,  when 
they  combine  with  the  active  H,  and  G,  must  be  converted  into 
the  corresponding  members  of  the  benzoyl  group.    If  for  the  form- 
ula of  phenol  we  suppose  HO(0,2H^)0,  and  for  benzin  (0„H3)H, 
the  first  appears  as  the  oxy hydrate  of  the  latter.    If  these  formulae 
were  correct,  phenol  must  arise  from  the  oxidation  of  benzin  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.     Neither  benzin  nor  any  compound  of  the 
benzid  and  benzoyl  series  gives  by  being  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  chloranil.     Benzin  behaves  to  phenol 
as  benzoic  acid  to  salicylic  acid. 

The  secondary  radicals  of  the  benzid  group  are  as  little  known 
as  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group  correspond  to  the  ])eriTed  radi- 
derived,  since  the  first  are  at  once  converted  into  the  cau  of  this 
correspondingmembersof  the  benzoyl  group.  Hence,  g^'o^P- 
if  upon  benzin  we  let  chlorine  act,  we  obtain  by  the  first  action 
(CjjHJCH-  HCl.  By  farther  action,  ter-chloride  of  benzyl  (O^H^Oa, 
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C3H)Gl3  arises  from  chlor-benzid,  just  as  eUoride  of  acetyl  from 
chlor-ethyl.     Thus  hydro-tolid  (SCjHjijCgjH)  gives  vitk  chlorine, 
first,  chlor-tolid;  (8C,H,,C8,H)C1,  and  then  chloride  of  benzoyl ; 
(2C.H„Cg,C,H)Cl5-     If  we  boil  hydro-tolid  a  short  time  with  nitric 
acid,  nitro-tolid  (3C2H2,C3,H)N0^,  arises  first,  and  then  by  con- 
tinued action  benzoyl-nitrid  (2CjH3,C8,CyH)3N04,  and  by  the  union 
of  nitrolid  'with  benzoyl-nitrid  we  obtain  the  so-called  binitrotolid. 
In  the  radicals  of  the  benzoyl  group  we  observe  the  same  pheno- 
mena of  substitution  as  in  those  of  the  formyl  group.     Thus,  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  benzoic  acid  we  obtain  bichlor-benzoic 
acid,  corresponding  to  the  bichlor-acetic  acid.     By  the  combining 
of  bichlor-benzoic  acid  with  benzoic  acid  arises  a  double  acid  «b 
2HO(C,C1„C,H^C3,C,H)03+(C,,H,)0;-HO(C,,H,01)03,    corre- 
sponding to  the  double  acid  2HO(CjCl„CjH)03+(C4H3)03  which  in 
the  commencement  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phlorine  upon  acetio 
acid.    Nitric  acid  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 
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Bitter  almond  oil  Cj^H^Oj  in  contact  with  oxygen  goes  over  into 
hydrate  of  benzoic  acid.  If  we  consider  bitter  al- 
PicramyL  ^^^^  ^jj  ^^  oxyhydrate  of  benzoyl  HO(C,,H,)0,  the 
conversion  consists  in  a  simple  oxidation.  But  the  remaining  re« 
lations  of  bitter  almond  oil  do  not  coincide  with  this  opinion. 
These  speak  decidedly  for  the  acceptance  of  a  radical  C^H^,  which* 
may  be  obtained  isolated,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  If  oil  of  bitter  almonds  were  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  benzoyl,  then  must  picramyl  Cj^H^,  analogous  to  hydro-benzid, 
consist  of  (C^^H^)!!;  a  supposition  which  is  supported  by  no  facts. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  picramyl  as  a  paired  radical,  con- 
sisting of  CgH,  combined  with  benzid«CjH'^(C,jH3)aa«G,4H^j,  thus 
are  explained  all  the  relations  which  bitter  almond  oil  presents  in 
a  simple  manner*  It  consists  then  of  C2H,'"(C3H„C8,H)03.  If 
the  active  hydrogen  in  benzid  is  withdrawn,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
pairling  CjH,  we  thus  obtain  benzoic  acid  {2G^^C^yC^)0y  We 
can  also  suppose  that  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds  benzid  is  the  pair- 
ling  and  C^  the  active*  C^H^'^COaH)©,. 

Oxide  of  Oinnamyl;  C^HgO,,  behaves  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
as  coumaryl  to  salicyl;  in  contact  with  a  concentrated 
Cinnamy .  solution  of  potassa  it  is  at  once  converted  into  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  Hence,  oxide  of  cinnamyl  may  be  considered  as 
a  paired  radical,  consisting  of  the  pairling  C^H,,  and  of  picramyl 
=C,H„Pcr=C„H30,-.C,H3(C,H,'^2C^„C3,H)0„  and  thus  also 
cinnamic  appears  as  benzoic  acid  with  the  pairling  Cfi^nstG^^^Oy 
If  we  distil  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  with  hydrate  of  lime,  we  ob- 
cinnAinid  **^^  hydro-bcnzid ;  out  of  (2C,H3,C3,C,H)03  is  (20, 

Cinnamid.         Hj,C8,H)H,  and  if  we  subject  hydrate  of  cinnamic 
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acid  to  the  same  operation  we  obtain  cinnamin  C,oHg.  If  cinna- 
mic  acid  consists  of  HO,C^H,,'"(C,^H,)0,,  then  must  cinnamin  cor- 
respond to  the  formula  CJlf^{CjJd^)R;  it  is  then  a  paired  com- 
pound of  O4H3  with  benzin. 

Naphtalin :  C^Hg ;  it  agrees  entirely  in  its  chemical  properties 
with  benzin,  and  all  the  compounds  which  it  forms, 
and  the  decompositions  it  undergoes,  are  explained  in  ^•P'***^"^- 
the  most  simple  manner  if  we  consider  it  as  a  paired  compound, 
consisting  of  benzin  with  the  pairling  CgH,;  its  formula  is  then 
CgHg'^(C„H,)H,  If  we  let  chlorine  act  upon  naphtalin  we  obtain, 
in  the  commencement,  a  compound=C8Hj'"(Ci,D[,)Cl+HCla=Cjj, 
HgClj ;  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  then  arises  CgH,'"(Oi, 
113)013+ SHCl^CaoHgClg,  and  by  the  union  of  both  we  obtain 
CjoHgCl^.  If  we  treat  the  first  compound  CgH,^(C,jH,)Cl+HCl 
-with  potassa,  there  arises,  by  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium,  Cg 
Hg'^(C,gH^)Cl=Cj^HyCl,and  if  we  subject  the  compound  Cg^HjCl^ to 
the  same  operation,  we  obtain  CjoHgClgSsC-Hj'^(C.gH,)Cl+C8H,'^ 
(C„H3)Cl3.  If  upon  the  compound  CgH,  (CijH,)Cl  we  let  chlo- 
rine act,  we  obtain,  at  first,  a  compound  of  CgHg'^(C3Hg,C8,CgH)Cl3 
with  G^HfCI,  and  again  G^fi^';  later,  the  second  atom  of 
chlor-naphtalid  C^gH^Cl  is  converted  into  C^H,C1,  etc.  Like  the 
chlorine  compounds  behave,  also,  the  corresponding  nitro-com- 

{ounds;  they/ appear,  therefore,  as  paired  compounds  of  benzid. 
n  chemical  proportions,  Anthracin  Cj^H^  entirely 
agrees  with  naphtalin.  With  chlorine  and  nitric  acid  ^**"*^- 
it  forms  perfectly  corresponding  compounds;  therefore,  benzid 
may  be  viewed  as  the  active  part,  and  the  formula  for  anthracin 
may  be  fixed  asas  Ci8Hg'"(CigH^)H.  For  retisteren,  chrysen,  pyren, 
etc.,  formulae  entirely  corresponding  are  given. 

Sulphur  (hmbinations,  and  Faired  Sulphur  Adds. 

All  radicals  which  contain  H  as  the  active  element  have  the 
property  to  combine  with  SO,.     The  whole  class  of 
these  bodies  has  obtained  the  name  of  Sulphur  com-  ^^^  ^^"'- 
pounds.     They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid  upon  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  these  radi- 
cals; their  formation,  therefore,  is  consequent  upon  the  union  of 
1  at.  0  of  SO3  with  H  of  the  above-mentioned  radicals.     Thus 
corresponds, 

Hydro-methyl        CgHj,!!  to  Sulpho-methyl  CgH3,S0,. 

Hydro-ethyl           C^H^H    **   Sulpho-ethyl  C.HjjSO,- 

Hydro-amyl         C,oH„,H    "   Sulpho-amyl  C,,H„,SOg. 

Hydro-benzid        GJd^^R    "   Sulpho-benzid  C^H^SO^. 

.  Hydro-tolid           C„H„H   **  Sulpho-tolid  C^H^SO,. 
Naphtalin  2Cjar{CJlJ}R  to  Sulpho-naphtalid  2C^H^(0„H,),S0„ 

etc. 
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These  sulphur  compounds  possess  the  property  as  pairlings  to 
Sulpho-sulphu-  f^^^  ^^^^  1  *^'  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  paired  acids^ 
lie  acids.  "which  are  called  sulpho-sulphuric  acids;  as — 

Sulphomethyl-sulphuric  acid  H0{  C  J I ^jSO^rSOj. 
Sulphethyl-sulphuric  acid  HO(C^H,,SO,)  SO3. 
Sulphamyl-sulphuric  acid  H0(Cj^H,,,S0jrS03. 
Sulphobcnzid-sulphuric  acid  HO(C,  Jl^SO^rSOj. 
Sulphotolid-sulphuric  acid       H0(C,,lL,S0,)'^S03. 

These  acids  all  saturate  1  at.  base,  and  give,  with  baryta,  stron- 
tium, lime,  and  oxide  of  lead,  salts  soluble  in  water.  Most  of  them 
are.  very  enduring,  and  their  aqueous  solution  may  be  boiled  with- 
out undergoing  decomposition. 

If  upon  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  we  let  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  act,  we  obtain  sulphacetyl-sulphuric  acid,  and 
Paired  double  jn  the  Same  manner  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  is  con- 
acids!,^"^^  verted  into  sulphobenzoyl-sulphuric  acid.     The  con- 

stitution of  these  acids  may  be  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing formulae : — 

Sulphacetyl-sulphuric  acid  2HO(C,H„C,SOjP03,'"S03. 

Sulphobenzoyl-sulphuric  acid  2HO(2C,H„Og,C,SOa)03'^S03. 

These  acids  saturate  two  atoms  base.  They  exhibit  real  paired 
double-acids.  Thus,  the  sulphacetyl-sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  compound,  consisting  of  sulphacetic  acid;  that  is,  of 
acetic  acid  in  which  H  in  the  active  C^H  is  substituted  by  SO,, 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid;  both  acids  have  in  their  union 
completely  preserved  their  absorbing  capacity;  hence  they  possess 
the  same  constitution  as  the  double-acids  of  the  succyl  group. 
Thus  is: 

Succinic  acid  .  2HO(C8H3)03,'"Fo03. 

Sulphacetyl-sulphuric  acid  2HO(C^H„SO,)03,'"S03. 

Here  belong,  also,  the  numerous  class  of  double  acids  which  at 
first  arise  by  the  conversion  of  the  primary  into  the  derived  radi- 
cals; thus,  sulphobenzoyl-sulphuric  acid  corresponds  to  chlor^ 
benzoic  acid, 

Sulphobenzoyl-sulphuric  acid     2HO(2C,H„C8,C,SO,)03'"SO,. 
Chlor-benzoic  acid  2HO(C3Cl„CjH,,C„C3jH)03,'^Bz03,  etc. 

Chemical  compounds  of  a  higher  order  can  also  unite  as  pair- 
lings  with  acids;  as  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  yes,  even 
carbonic  acid,  and  many  organic  acids.  Thus,  the  sulphate  of 
ethyl  gives  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  ether  sulphuric  acid=H 
0(AeO,S03)'"S03;  in  like  manner,  the  carbonate  of  ethyl  com- 
bines with  carbonic  acid  to  form  HO(AeO,C02,pC02,  and  oxalate 
of  ethyl  with  hydrate  of  oxalic  acid  to  form  HO(AeO,C303)""Cj03. 
These  acids  saturate  1  at.  base,  and  give,  with  alkaline  earths  and 
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with  oxide  of  lead,  soluble  salts;  but  they  are  very  variable;  if  we 
heat  their  aqueous  solutions,  they  separate  into  sulphuric  acid, 
etc.,  and  into  the  corresponding  hydrated  oxides.  Many  chemists 
consider  them,  hence,  not  as  paired  compounds,  but  as  acid  salts, 
similar  to  the  acid  sulphates  of  potassa. 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  stronger  non-volatile 
organic  salts  are  paired   combinations  with  oxalic  ^ 
acid,  and  many  belong  to  the  class  of  double  acids.  Btrong^wganio 
Sacharic  acid  separates  at  once  by  heating  with  con-  acids  are  piob- 
ccntrated  potassa  lye  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acid;  the  *Wy  paired 
same  decomposition  is  undergone  by  tartaric  acid,  ^^^  ^  ^^^  "' 
malic  acid,  citric  acid,  etc.     Picramyloxyd-formic  acid  is  a  paired 
compound  of  bitter  almond  oil  with  formic  acid. 

CompouTids  of  Hydrogen  and  of  the  Radicals  which  contain  Hydrogen 
as  an  active  elementy  with  Nitrogen^  PhosphoruSy  Arsenic,  and  Anti- 
mony. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen,  in  many  proportions,  to  form 
]^H&sImid,  NHj=»  Amid,  UHgSs  Ammonia,  and  NH^ 
«s Ammonium:  but  only  ammoniassNHj  is  known  J^^^^' 
isolated.    Phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  behave 
in  the  same  manner.     Ammonium  behaves  like  a  po- 
sitive metal  to  0,S,I,Br,Cl.   As  was  explained  above,  J^^^^  ^^  ^ 
nitrous  acid  NO,  combines  with  oxide  of  ammonium 
only  in  consequence  of  opposite  chemical  characters.     If  we  heat 
the  compound  it  separates  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas,  NH^,0+ 
NO3SS4HO+ 2N.     The  same  decomposition  also  takes  place  if  the 
compounds  of  oxide  of  ammonium  with  organic  acids,  which  contain 
8  at.  oxygen,  be  subjected  to  distillation  at  a  higher  temperature, 
or  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.    If  all  oxygen  atoms  from  the 
acid  unite  to  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia,  we  thus  obtain  com- 
binations of  nitrogen  with  the  radicals  of  the  acids  which  have 
obtaiQed  the  general  name  of  Nitryls.     Thus  the  acetate  of  am- 
monium separates  into  water  and  nitro-acetyl ;  NH^jO+AcOja-i 
HO-h  AcN.     Only  oxalates  and  formate  of  ammonium,  the  lowest 
organic  compounds,  give  cyanogen  NC.and  hydro-cyanogen  H 
(NC,)NH„0,C,03-4H0+NC,  and  NH„0  +  C,H,03«4HO+H 
(NG3).     In  these  decompositions,  no  element  occurs  with  which 
carbon  can  unite  to  form  a  radical,  and  present  to  nitrogen  a 
chemical  opposition ;  this,  however,  is  the  case  with  the  higher 
members  of  the  acids  belonging  to  a  group.    As  acetate  of  ammo- 
nium separates  into  water  and  nitro-acetyl,  the  valerianate  of  ammo- 
nium gives  nitro-valeryl,  benzoate  of  ammonium  gives  nitro-ben-  ^ 
zoyl.     All  nytrils  behave  quite  indifferently  towards  the  animal 
organization,  and  they  all,  by  the  action  of  strong  acids  by  decom- 
position of  water,  are  converted  into  ammonia  and  the  original 
acids. 
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The  nitrjls  may  also  be  considered  as  compounds  of  cyanogen 
corresponding  to  hydro-cyanic  acid ;  thus  nitro-acetyl 
Nitryis  viewed  (C^H3)N,  may  be  viewed  as  cyan-methyl  (CjH3)NC2, 
of cyZgem'  *°*  ^^^8  viev  is  clearly  siTpported  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  compounds  may  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  cyanogen  up.on  methyl  and  ethyl.  According  to  this  opinion, 
cyan-methyl  is  prussic  acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  substituted 
by  methyl;  these  compounds,  however,  chemically  have  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  prussic  acid,  and  they  do  not  act  as  poisons 
upon  the  animal  organization.  The  formation  of  nitro-acetyl  by 
the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  methyl  is  simply  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  C^  of  cyanogen  unites  with  the  active  H  of  methyl 
to  form  acetyl,  which  remains  combined  with  nitrogen.  If  in  the 
above-mentioned  ammonia  salts,  or  oxide  of  ammonium  com- 
pounds, only  a  partial  withdrawing  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
Formation  of  ^^^^^^  takes  place,  we  obtain  either  imide  or  amide ; 
imide  and  the  former  correspond  to  the  formula  NH,RO ;  the 
amide.  latter  are  like  NH^RO,.     Thus, 

Acetamid  consists  of  KtI^,(C^H3)0a, 
Chloracetamid  "  Nn^^iC^ClJO^- 
Valeramid  «    •    Nir,,(Cj,H,)0^. 

Benzamid  "        ]SfIl,,CC,,H,)0,< 

Succinamid  "       2NIl„(CaUjO,. 

Oxamid  "  NII,,(CJO,,  etc. 

Imide  compounds  as  yet  are  little  known ;  they,  as  well  as  the 
'  amid  compounds,  are  indifferent,  in  part  insoluble  in 
amidic  acids  •  "'^^^^^^  ^^^  by  decomposition  of  water  are  reconverted 
into  ammonia  and  the  original  acids;  in  their  forma- 
tion rests  often  the  knowledge  that  one  and  the  same  organic 
radical  can  form  several  compounds  with  oxygen. 

Amide  as  well  as  imide  give,  with  the  acids  out  of  whose  salts  they 
were  formed,  paired  acids.  As  sulfethyl  C^H^SOj  with  HOjSOj 
forms  sulphethyl-sulphuric,  so  oxamid  NHj, 0,0,  combines  with  oxa- 
lic acid  HOjCjOj  to  form  oxamic  acid=HO(NH„C, 
Amid  acids.  Q^fyfi,;  thus  camphoramid  NH,(CioH,)0^  gives 
with  camphoric  acid,  camphoramic  acid=H0(NS2,Cn,Hy02)  C,^Hy, 
O3;  to  this  class  of  acids  also  belong  asparaginic  acid,  sulfamic  acid, 
etc.  The  camphorate  of  ammonia  NH3,C,oHy03  can  itself  as  pair- 
ling  (like  the  sulphate  of  ethyl)  form  with  1  atom  of  hydrate  of 
camphoric  acid  a  paired  acid= HO(NH3,C,oHy03)'"CioH703.  These 
acids  saturate  1  at.  base,  and  by  decomposition  of  water  are  con- 
*  verted  into  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  acids.  If  upon  nitro- 
benzoic  acid,  which  *is  a  double  acid  consisting  of  benzoic  and 
binitrobenzoic  acid=2HO(C,2NO^,C3H3^,C3,CaH)03,'^(Cj,H,)03,  we 
let  hydrosulphuric  acid  act,  we  obtain,  by  separation  of  sulphur,  the 
so-called  benzamic  acid=2HO(Cj2NH„C,H„C3,C,H)03,(C,^H,) 
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O3.  In  these  double  acids  2  at.  H  are  replaced  by  2NH,;  hence 
thej  do  not  belong  to  the  amin  acids ;  also,  when  treated  with 
acids  they  give  no  ammonia. 

Since  the  radicals  which  contain  H  as  the  .aeti?e  Nitro-com- 
element  entirely  agreein  combining  proportions  with  pounds  in  which 
hydrogen,  therefore,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  ^ydro-eom^^ 
organic  radicals,  they  must,  like   hydrogen,  unite  pounds  iBeom- 
with  nitrogen  in  many  proportions,  and  in  like  man-  pl«*«iy  or  p». 
ner  can  in  part  substitute  hydrogen  even.     And  in  by^^e'SSittSi 
fact  compounds  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  with  ni-  of  th«  methyl 
trogen  exist,  which  x^orrespond  to  ammonia  and  am-  ^^  ^^  benzid 
monium,  and  with  these  quite  agree  in  chemical  pro-  S^^P* 
portions.     Thus  NMe^  corresponds  to  ammonia  NH,  and  NMe^  to 
ammonium  NH^.     The  compound  NMe^  combines  like  ammonium 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  the  halogens,  &c.     Thus  ethyl  gives  with 
nitrogen  NAe,  and  NAe^.    If  ammonia  and  bromethyl  be  placed 
togeUier,  the  obtained  product  is  (NH3Ae)Br — that  is,  bromide  of 
ammonium,  in  which  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  atom  of 
ethyl.     If  this  salt  be  treated  with  potassa,  we  obtain  bromide  of 

Eotassium,  water  and  NH^Ae,  that  is,  ammonia,  in  which  1  atom  of 
ydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  atom  of  ethyl.  If  afterwards  we  let 
bromide  of  ethyl  act  upon  this  compound,  we  thus  obtain  a  salt 
consisting  of  (NH^Ae,),  that  is,  bromide  of  ammonium,  in  which 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  atoms  of  ethyl.  By 
treating  with  potassa  we  obtain  NHAe,,  and  finally,  by  repeating 
this  operation,  NAe,.  Like  ethyl,  behave  methyl,  amyl,  benaid, 
tolid,  etc.  If  we  treat  nitro-benzid  (C„H,)NO^  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  anilin  NH,C„H^that  is, 
ammonia,  in  wlxich  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  substituted  by  1  atom  of 
benaid;  in  the  same  way  arises  toluidin  NH,, 0,^11.  from  nitrotolid; 
xylidin  NH„C,gH^  from  nitroxylid,  and  cumidin  iTH„0,gHj,  from 
nitrocumid.  It  may,  be  also,  that  the  organic  radicals  in  these  bases 
reciprocally  exchange  places;  thence  arises  a  great  series,  all  of 
which  answer  to  ammonia  and  ammonium,  and,  like  those,  give 
combinations  which  correspond  to  the  imids,  amids,  and  aminic 
acids,  e.  g. 


etc. 


(     H      (C,H,     fC,H3      fC,H,       f     H      rO,H3 
N  j  C,H3;N  j  C,H,;N]  C„H,;N  j  C,,H„;N  j  C,H,;N  J  C  H, 
(C,H,     (C,,H„    (0,,H„     (C,A       (C„H,    (CX 

If  we  subject  oxalate  of  analin=(NH3,C,3H,)0;  C^Ojto  distillation 
we  obtain  2H0  and  oxanlid(NH,C„H5)G.02noxamid,  and  like- 
wise corresponds  benaanilid  {'Sll^C^^g\C^^fi^io  benzamid,  NH,, 
C^H^O,  and  cumanilid  (NHjGigH^jU^gH^O,  to  cuminamid,  aniloxa^ 
6 
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minic  acid  HO(NH,C,,H^pC,03i8  likewise  ozaminic  acid  HO(NH^ 

If  we  let  chlorine  or  bromine  act  upon  these  bases,  Bnbstitutions 
.  ^  take  place,  in  consequence  of  which  they  lose  the 
^  ^  ^^'  basic  characteristics,  and  finally  vanish  entirely; 
thus  we  obtain,  through  the  effects  of  chlorine  upon  anilin,  three 
combinations  corresponding  to  NCi,H^Cl,NC„H,Cl,andNC„H^Cl3; 
the  last  is  an  entirely  neutral  body.  These  combinations  corre- 
spond to  the  formula  NH,^(C,H,,C8,C,H)C1,  and  NH,'^(C,Cl,,Cg, 
C^HjGl,.  By  uniting  the  first  combination  with  one  atom  anilin 
we  obtain  NH,(2C  H^C,,H)+NH,(C,H^C3,e,H)Cl,-NC„H,Cl, 
and  if  the  first  combine  with  the  second  combination,  thus  arises 
NC12H4CI3;  these  combinations  are  therefore  double  bases,  corre- 
sponding to  double  acids. 

In  nature,  bases  are  found  which  in  their  constitution  entirely 
agree  with  the  above  named,  as  nicotin  NH^fCisH^,  coniin  NH,^ 
Gj^Hj^.  All  the  bases  of  this  class  are  volatile,  in  part  gasiform, 
are  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  water,  and  possess  a  strong 
ammoniacal  smell. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  basic  combinations  of  nitrogen, 
other  basic  bodies  occur  in  nature,  which  consist  of 
Sa^sei^*^  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  in  their 
chemical  relations  behave  the  same  as  ammonia. 
Thus  cinchonin  consists  of  NCjoH„0,  quinin  of  NCjoH^O,  and 
aricin  of  NOaoH^^O^.  These  bases  saturate  only  one  atom  acid, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  capacity  of  saturation  is  not  dependent 

*  However  greatly  the  constitution  of  these  bases  oorresponds  to  experience,  by 
granting  the  entrance  of  hydrogen  through  the  organic  radicals,  yet  another  opinion 
is  defended,  which,  although  perhaps  less  plausible,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
AU  radicals  which  can  substitute  hydrogen  contain  H  as  an  actiye  element ;  when 
they  combine  with  C,  we  obtain  the  corresponding  radicals  of  the  negative  group ; 
thus  methyl  goes  over  into  acetyl,  benzid  into  benzoyl.  If,  instead  of  &  N  be  taken, 
then  goes  over  methyl  CgH^H  into  C^HgNH  and  benzid  into  2C2H20^U,  thence  we 
may  consider  these  bases  as  hydrogenous  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  the  compo- 
nents OgH.  in  the  hydroisocarbyls,  and  of  the  nucleus  C^  in  the  hydropolycarbylB, 
therefore,  IB  Imid=sNH=MethyUmids==CjH«NH==N,CjH« 

Amid8=3NH,sBMethylamid&s2C,U2,NHjAN,2(LH„ 
AmmoniaBaNHgaKMethylammoniassSCgH^NHjssNfS^Hg, 
Ammoniums=NH.^Methyiammonins=:4Ci3H2,NH.aBN,4ClH,. 
The  bases  NH«CjH,;  NH,2CgHj;  NH,8CjH,conttBt  of  CjHg,NH3;  2C^Eg,^Eg,  and 
8C,H,NHj. 
According  to  this  view, 

Ethvlimid=2rjIj,Nir  Aqd  l>enii(]iiaid^:2CjH«CyNH. 
Ettiylii!Did=4r  Jl  J, N  M ^  and  beniiaiimlclBB2(2C,H!i,Cg)NH-. 
Ethjlnininonia^BCgH^NHg  mid  benziiifitnmotiiai^(2CgH^g)NH». 
E tb vl am raf?ni am ss^SC- fL,  NO,  and  betizida m m '^nHTn-^(7^jF.  ^JTH^. 
Ethylnmm:  NH^  C.H^  is  then  SCjH^.NJV 


__  the  fnrmula  for  anrvUn  NF 

sist  of  SCaHj,  KHgaBsCgH.  )  ^,„ 

8  V       9—  »  »|yHy  etc. 


M..^^ J. ........ .. ..,^^ ^..^^A\4^,KH^iiTid  triethvlamm  NSC^HjaseCjHjpNH. ;  thus 

is  the  fnnimla  for  anrilin  NTTj.Cj3ll5^2t\Hj,C^NUj;  the  bases  NH,CgHj,C4Hj  con- 

"2c;ftj' 
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upon  oxygen.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  bases  contain  am- 
monia or  methylamin,  ethylamin,  etc.,  combined  with  an  organic 
oxide  as  a  pairling.  In  these  bases  the  physical  characteristics  are 
lost ;  if  NH,  be  taken  as  the  active,  then  is  the  formula  for  cin- 
chonin  C^HJOi^NH,,  for  quinin  C^B^fi^TSH^  and  for  aricin 
C^HpOjj'^NHj.  Similar  bases  may  be  obtained  artificially.  Thus 
arises  amarin  through  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  furfnrin  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  fnrfurol,  etc.  If 
we  let  the  halogens  react  upon  these  bases,  then  arise  substitutions 
similar  to  those  mentioned  above. 

A  peculiar  group  of  combinations  containing  nitrogen  which  is 
connected  in  many  relations  with  the  above-mentioned 
organic  bases,  is  formed  by  glycocol  NC^Hp^,  alanin  ^^Jlycocol,  alar 
NCgHyO^,  and  leucin  NCj^HjaO^.    These  bodies  distin-  JJJ'arag^ 
gnish  themselves  especially  hj  this,  that  they  unite 
with  bases,  as  well  as  with  acids,  and  with  the  latter  form  paired 
combinations. 

If  we  boil  them  with  aqueous  alkalies  no  ammonia  is  evolved, 
wherein  they  differ  from  the  common  amid  combinations.  If  we 
bring  alanin  and  nitrous  acid  together,  we  thus  obtain,  by  the 
evolution  of  nitrogen  gas,  and  the  formation  of  water,  lactic  acid. 
Alanin  has  the  same  elementary  constitution  as  lactamid ;  but  this 
is  a  real  amid  combination,  for,  by  treatment  with  alkalies,  it  goes 
over  into  ammonia  and  lactic  acid.  If  we  consider  lactic  acid  as 
a  paired  acid  C^H^O^'^CCJIjOa,  then  lactamid  consists  of  NH,(C^ 
H^Oj,'"C,H)0,.  If  we  take  as  a  formula  for  alanin  (NH,,'^C^H4 
O)^0,H,03,  it  appears  as  a  paired  combination,  whose  pairling  is 
NH^'^C^H^O.  fey  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  NH,  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  pairling,  we  obtain  by  oxidation  C^H^Oj  as  a  pair- 
ling associated  with  C2H,03,  or  lactic  acid.  The  formulae  for 
these  combinations  are  accordingly 

Glycocol  (NH,,  C,H„0rC,H,03«NC^H,0,. 
Alanin  (NH„2C,H„OrC,H,03-NC,BLO,. 
Leucin      (NH„6C,H„OrC,H,03-NC„HuO,.      , 

It  is  very  probable  that,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  glycocol 
and  leucin,  acids  are  produced  which  behave  to  acetic  and  capronic 
acid  as  lactic  acid  does  to  metacetio  acid. 

Acid  from  glycocol  C,H,0^"^C,H,03=  C,H303. 
Lactic  acid  .  .  2C,H,0„'"Cj^,03=C,H  0,. 
Acid  from  leucin     SC^H^O,,   C^T3.yO^-^C^U^fig. 

In  fact  leucin,  by  heating  with  hydrate  of  potash,  gives  valerianic 
acid,  under  the  evolution  of  ammonia.  Asparagin  also  belongs  to 
the  same  group ;  it  gives  with  nitrous  acid  malic  acid. 

Asparagin  consists  of  (NBL'^CsJB[,rC,H,03;  therefore  the  form- 
nla  for  malic  acid  is  CJSfiy  {Cj3^)0y    In  the  same  manner  as 
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nitrogen,  do  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  (?^  combine  in 
many  proportions  with  hydrogen ;  they  all  unite  with  H3,  forming 
compounds  which  correspond  to  ammonia.  Phosphorus  and  arsenic 
are  also  known  to  form  such  compounds  with  one  and  two  atoms 
hydrogen.  These  elements  give  quite  analogous  combinations 
with  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group.  Thus  phosphorus  gives 
with  methyl  PMe,  PMe^  and  PM63;  arsenic  unites  with  two  atoms 
methyl  to  form  kakodyl«iAsMe,;  we  are  acquainted  with  com- 
binations of  antimony  with  three  and  with  four  atoms  methyl, 
ethyl,  and  amyl^StMe^StMe^;  StAe^StAe^  StAm^.  These  bo- 
dies possess  an  enormous  combining  capacity ;  they  unite  directly 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  the  halogens,  &c.  If  we  add  iodmethyl  to 
the  .compound  StMe,,  we  obtain  a  salt^^StMe^,!.  If,  instead  of 
iodide  of  methyl,  we  take  iodide  of  ethyl,  thus  arises  StMe,AeI;  in 
like  manner  StAe^  gives  ?rith  iodide  of  ethyl  StAe^fl.  In  this 
relation,  these  bodies  behave  completely  analogous  to  ammonia  and 
ammonium.  In  other  respects,  however,  they  differ  entirely  from 
ammonia;  when  the  latter  is  brought  in  contact  with  chlorine  gas, 
we  obtain  chloride  of  ammonium  NHj+HClavNH^Cl.  Stibethyl 
StAcg,  on  the  contrary,  brought  in  contact  with  the  gas,  evolves 
hydrogen  gas,  forming  a  combination  which  consists  of  one 
atom  stibethyl  and  two  atoms  chlorinenStAejGL;  stibethyl  fbrms 
combinations  entirely  corresponding  with  O^S^Br^I,.  These  be- 
have quite  like  metallic  combinations;  sulphur-stibethyl  precipi- 
tates the  metallic  salts  like  sulphide  of  potassium.  Kakodyl  As 
Me,  behayes  like  stibethyl;  the  compounds  of  kakodyl  which  cor- 
respond to  the  stibethyl  compounds,  contain  only  one  atom  0,S,C1, 
Br,  etc.  Thence  these  radicals  play  a  double  part,  acting  as  a 
metal  and  also  as  ammonia.  That  stibethyl  should  receive  two 
atoms,  and  kakodyl  in  the  corresponding  compound  only  one 
atom  0,S,G1,  etc.,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  granting  that,  in 
stibethyl,  one  atom  ethyl  forms  with  antimony  a  pairlinc,  which 
unites  with  two  atoms  ethyl ;  its  formula  is  then  (StAe)^Ae,;  the 
combining  capacity  is  limited  by  the  two  atoms  of  ethyl  which  are 
fouAd  in  active  condition.  Conformably  to  this,  is  the  formula  of 
kakodyl  (A8Me)'^Me. 

Similar  to  the  relations  existing  in  the  hydrocarbyls  are  those 
^    f    ^'  ^^^  carbyls  and  aaocarbyls,  whose  number  is  very 
u^o^im  co^    insignificant.     On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  great 
Biitation.  number  of  organic  combinations  of  which  the  ra- 

tional formulae,  as  yet,  if  we  would  not  be  lost  in 
Common  voge-  the  sphere  of  hypothesis,  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
mS  mSteT""  t®*"™*^®^-  Here  belong  especially  the  organic  mate- 
rials, which  are  found  most  widely  diffused  in  nature. 
According  to  the  outward  influences  under  which  they  are  thrown, 
they  divide  into  numerous  products,  whose  radicals  are  the  ground- 
work of  the  already-mentioned  groups.     Thus,  sugar  soon  sepa- 
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rates,  according  to  the  activity  of  the  fermentation  and  the  degree 
of  temperature,  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  or  into  lactic  acid  or 
butyric  acid,  under  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas ;  thus  wood  fibrin 

fives,  by  dry  distillation,  many  combinations  of  which  none  can 
e  received  as  pre-existing.  These  products  are  formed  by  trans- 
position of  the  elements.  All  these  combinations  belong  to  high 
orders;  most  of  them  contain  many  atoms  of  oxygen  without  one  of 
them  possessing  the  corresponding  acid  reaction.  Many  of  them 
are  found  in  all  plants  and  animals,  and  are  therefore  called  their 
proximate  constituents.  They  decompose  into  noip-nitrogenous  and 
nitrogenous.  The  first  consists  of  carbon,  combined  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water,  wherefore  many 
chemists  have  improperly  called  them  carbon-hydrates.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  isomeric,  and  may  be  converted  into  one 
another  without  suffering  change  in  the  elementary  constitution; 
thus  woody-fibrin,  starch,  caoutchouc,  dextrin,  milkHSugar,  cane-sn- . 
gar,  all  consist  of  CijH,|^0|o ;  when  they  take  the  elements  of  2  atoms 
water,  they  go  over  into  fruit,  or  grape-sugar,  C^Hj^O^;  these 
combinations  are,  with  the  exception  of  milk-sugar,  the  main  con- 
stituents of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Also  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, as  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  legumin,  generally  the  protein 
compounds  which  occur  in  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  in  the 
tissues,  furnishing  glue  and  chondrin,  which  only  occur  in  the  animal 
body,  stand  in  a  relation  to  each  other  similar  to  that  of  the  non- 
nitrogenous.  These  are  combinations  in  which  the  elements  are 
only  combined  by  a  weak  affinity,  and  are  therefore  distinguished 
by  the  ease  with  which  they  are  decomposed.  These  form  the 
especial  nutriment  for  the  animal  organization,  and  upon  their  mu- 
tability depends  directly  their  physiological  importance. 

Besides  the  common  compounds,  a  great  number  of  substances 
occur,  especifklly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  in 
respect  to  their  extension  do  not  belong  to  the  common,  Jw^miiittS!^ 
but  agree  with  them  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  compli- 
cated constitution,  and  within  certain  limits  separate  into  com- 
pounds of  a  lower  order ;  they  can  be  viewed  as  special  vegeta- 
ble matter.  Generally,  indeed,  they  are  more  permanent,  and  hence 
also  they  stand  in  another  relation  to  the  animal  organization; 
very  many  of  them  are  used  in  therapeutics.  Most  of  these  com- 
pounds possess  weak  acid  properties,  and  many  belong  without 
doubt  to  the  class  of  paired  acids,  as  tannin,  many  of  the  so-called 
bitter  principles,  and  most  dyestufis.  Many  colorless  compounds 
possess  the  property,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
oxygen,  together  with  ammonia,  of  going  over  into  colored  nitro- 
genous compounds,  out  of  which  the  alkalies  can  no  longer  sepa- 
rate ammonia,  and  whose  nature  is  not  yet  known,  like  phloridzin, 
orcin,  etc. 
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Some  general  chemiochphyncal  relations  of  the  organic  Combinations. 

Under  metameric  combination^,  as  was  mentioned  aboye,  are 
Metamerio  understood  those  whose  relative  and  absolute  atomic 
compounds  number  of  the  same  elements  are  alike,  but  whose  dif- 
of  the  methyl  ferent  properties  are  dependent  upon  the  difference  of 
!^up'™^^  the  proximate  constituents.  Now  since  the  radicals 
of  the  formyl  group  contain  two  more  atoms  of  carbon 
than  the  corresponding  members  in  the  series  of  the  methyl  group, 
and  since  the  former  with  8  at.  oxygen  form  acids,  the  latter  on 
the  contrary  with  1  at.  oxygen  form  basic  oxides,  it  is  evident  that 
by  the  crosswise  union  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  series  with  the 
oxides  of  the  methyl  radicals,  metameric  compounds  must  arise, 
whose  number  must  be  increased  by  the  corresponding  acid  hy- 
drates.    Thus,  the  following  are  metameric : — 

/  Formate  of  methyl  C^H^,©  +-C3H,  O3—  C^H^O^. 

\  Hydrate  of  acetic  acid  HO  +  C,H3,03« C,H,0,. 

^  Acetate  of  methyl  C,H3,0+ C ^13,03-  Ce^H^O^. 

Formate  of  ethyl  C,H„0+C,H,  Ojt-C.H.O,. 

,  Hydrate  of  metacetic  acid  HO+OoH^03— CJi.Oj, 

^ Metacetate  of  methyl  CjHjjO + CflH^Oj-  CgH.O^. 

Acetate  of  ethyl  C,H,  0 + C^H3,03«  C, HgO,, 

Formate  of  buthyl  (?)  C^HI  0 + C,H,  O,-  C,H,0^. 

^ Hydrate  of  butyric  acid  HO + CgH^Oa—  C,H,0^. 

The  above  are  generally  distinguished  with : — 

A^AjAjA^Ap  the  ascending  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl 
series ;  farther,  with 

B^B^EgB^B,,     «        "  "  "      oxides  of  the  methyl 

series,  and  with 

1  2  S  4  5,  the  corresponding  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl 
series:  thus  we  obtain  the  U)llowing  series  of  metameric  com* 
pounds : 

A,+Bj-2. 

A,+B,«A,+B,«3. 

A3+Bi-A,+B,-A,+B3-4. 

A,+B,-A3+B,-A,+B3-A,+B,-4. 

A,+Bi— A^+B,«.A3+B3-.A,+B^«A+B-.6,  etc. 

The  acids  of  the  hydropolycarbyls  which  belong  to  a  group  give 
the  same  metameric  series,  by  their  combinations  with  the  above- 
mentioned  bases.     Thus,  the  following  are  metameric : — 

Succinate  of  methyl       2(C,H3,0) + Q^B^O^^  ^u^vf^v' 
Hydrate  of  lipinic  acid  2H0 + C JHgQfi—  G^^xfiv 

Lipinate  of  methyl  2(C,H^0)-l-  Ci^HgOg-  G^^^ifiv 

Succinate  of  ethyl  2(C,Bf,,0)  +  CgH.O,^  G^^T^xa^ 

Hydrate  of  suberic  acid         2HO+CigHuOc=:  Cj^Hj^Oj,  etc. 
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It  has  been  already  remarked,  in  connection  with  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  compounds  by  heat,  that  generally  soii^Qg  poii^t. 
the  fluidity  is  dependent  upon  hydrogen,  whilst  carbon 
lessens  it.  Compounds  containing  a  preponderance  of  hydrogen 
are  at  ordinary  temperature  either  gaseous,  or  they 
boil  at  lower  temperature,  whilst  those  containing  car-  ^^^^'^^ 
bon  in  abundance  are  little  volatile,  or  not  at  all  so.  But  as  the 
properties  of  the  compounds  of  a  higher  order  are  at  first  deter- 
mined by  the  proximate  constituents,  and  not  by  the  remote  ele- 
ments, so  also  in  determining  the  boiling  point,  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  components  whose  individual  elements  are  different 
must  be  determined.  Thus,  for  example,  the  boiling  point  of  acetyl 
C^H^CgH,  depends,  1st,  upon  the  influence  of  O^H,  upon  C^H,  and 
2d,  upon  the  influence  of  C,  upon  H,  in  C,H,  and  0,  upon  H  in 
CgH ;  in  like  manner,  the  boiling  point  of  methyl  G3H2,H  de- 
pends upon  the  influence  of  0,H,  upon  H,  and  upon 
that  of  Cg  upon  H,  in  C,H^  If  the  radicals  combine  ^"^®^ 
with  oxygen,  the  same  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  and 
this  is  true  also  of  the  compounds  of  a  higher  order.  Hydrate  of 
metacetic  acid  HO(20,H^CJa)03  boils  at  140°  and  hydrate  of 
benzoic  acid  HO(2C,H„C,C,H)03  at  240° ;  therefore  the  entrance 
of  the  nucleus  (1  raises  the  boiling  point  100°.  Cinnamic  acid 
HO,2C,H^(2C,H,»C„C,H)03  boils  at  800°;  hence  the  boiling  point 
is  raised  from  that  of  benzoic  acid  60°  by  the  addition  of  the  pair- 
ling.  The  same  difference  is  seen  between  benzin  (2C3H^Cg,H)H, 
and  cinnamin  2CJ3r{2CJ3i^C^jHL)ll.  If  we  compute  the  boiling 
point  from  the  sum-total  of  the  elements  in  such  a  way  that  we 
bring  one  into  the  computation  as  the  most  elevated,  and  the  other 
as  the  lowest,  we  thus  often  obtain  results  which  pass  for  a  class 
of  combinations,  but  cannot  be  transferred  to  others.  Combina- 
tions which  belong  to  one  group,  show  in  relation  to  their  boiling 
points  fixed  regularity,  whilst  in  proportion  as  the  ascending  mem- 
ber increases,  the  boiling  point  is  raised  an  equal  number  of  de- 
grees ;  this  elevation  for  C,H,  amounts  to  from  17  to  20°.  Hence, 
if' the  boiling  point  of  the  first  member  is  known,  we  can  compute 
very  nearly  that  of  the  following  members.     Thus  boil : — 

.         Wood-spirit      .     .     •     •     .  C.n.O^ 

Alcohol C,H,0, 

Amyl-spirit C^M^J)^ 

Formic  acid CX^^ 

Acetic  acid       •     •     •     •     •  C^H^O^ 

Butyric  acid CgH  0^ 

Valerianic  acid      ....  C,(jH;o04 

Benzin   •...••.  C^jH^ 

Tolin Ci,H, 

Cumin 0„H^       **    184%  etc. 


Found. 

ftt 

61». 

78». 

133°. 

108°. 

117°. 

164°. 

172°. 

« 

80<». 

(( 

108°. 

tl 

184°, 
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Indeed,  great  yariations  oecuTy  if  hioh  are  probably  dependent 
upon  the  rational  formula. 
Hydratea  ^^®  boiling  point  of  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  ethyl  (of 

^  alcohol)  AeO,HO,  lies  at  +78'^,  and  that  of  oxide  of 

ethyl  at  +  35^ ;  accordingly,  hydrate  'water  raises  the  boiling  point 
48°.  If  we  suppose  that  the  boiling  point  of  an  organic  hydrate 
is  43°  higher  than  that  of  an  anhydrous  oxide,  then  is  the  boiling 
point  of  anhydrous  formic  acid  108 — 48ib60°,  and  that  of  the 
following  members  18°,  2,18°,  8.18°  higher.  The 
coi^o^ds.  boiling  point  of  acetate  of  ethyl  is  74°;  it  is  hence 
about  44°  lower  than  that  of  hydrate  of  acetic  acid, 
and  89°  higher  than  that  of  oxide  of  ethyl.  Since  only  by  the 
addition  of  O^H,  the  boiling  point  is  raised  18°,  that  of  the  formate 
of  ethyl  must  be  74 — 18a- 56°;  acetate  of  methyl  must  also  haye 
the  same  boiling  point,  which  agrees  with  obseryation.  It  appears 
generally  that  metameric  combinations  of  the  same  constitution 
haye  the  same  boiling  point,  so  that  the  boiling  point  of  an  acid- 
hydrate  is  48°  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  ethyl  combi- 
nation, and  61°  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  methyl 
combination. 

By  oxidation,  the  boiling  point  of  a  compound  is 

"  ®^  often  yery  considerably  raised,  for  example  : — 

{l!^a-d:  :  :  :  roi?K/"".^'S?j:}'«*--'-o^««-. 

/Chloral H0[C,C1,)()        "        W«l        ,,  «  O -lOlo 

\Chlor-acetioaoid    .    .    H0(C,C1,)0,       "      196o/  Ug^iui  . 

rButyral H<J(C,H  ,)0        "        95°  \        ,,  „^        -,o 

fValeral HO  Cj^HjlO       «*      110*»\ 

tValerianioacid.    .    .    Hn(Cj^H,)0,      "      llb^f       "  «*  O^cs  66*. 

The  chlorine  compounds  of  the  primary  radicals  haye  generally 
a  lower,  and  the  bromine  and  iodine  compounds  a  higher  boiling 
point  than  the  corresponding  oxides.     For  example  : — 

Oxide  of  ethyl  .  .  (C^H,)0  boils  at  85°. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  .  .  (C.HJCI       «      11°. 

Bromide  of  ethyl  .  .  (C.HJBr      "      40°. 

Iodide  of  ethyl  .  .  (C.HJI         «      70°. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  primary  radical  is  conyerted  into  a  deriyed, 
an  eleyation  of  the  boiling  point  takes  place,  e^  g. 

fAldehyd HO(C,H^)0  boils  at  Sio-^   ^^^.go 

\  Chloral     , HO(Cp^)0              "  ^^o  |  <nfference  78  . 

/Acetic  add HO(C4H^)03             «  117«>\        „        jr^ 

\Chlor-aoeticacid    .    .    .  ri(>{C^Clj)0>             **  196«/  '^  * 

/Chloride  of  acetyl  .    .    .  (<^ila)CL                  «  75'»\        ,,      ,nAo 

t  Chloride  of  chloraoetyl    .  f^Cl^jCla                 "  1950/  l^W". 


/Formate  of  ethyl    .    .    .      {C.H,)0,(C,n)0,       "        65'»\        ,.        --o 
\Chlor-fomate  of  ethyl     ,     (C^H5)0,{C/:i)0,.    **        96^/  *^  * 
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Thu  example  may  be  raffieient  to  show  that  regalatity  exists. 
It  may  be  expected  that  aftet  more  exact  obseryations  we  may  be 
able  to  profit  by  the  difference  in  the  boiling  points  of  different 
combinations  in  order  to  know  their  rational  constitution  ;  then  it 
may  also  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  influence  which  the  individual 
components  of  a  compound  exert  upon  its  boiling  point. 

The  atomic  volume,  that  is,  the  space  which  the 
compound  atoms  ocotipy  in  a  combination,  is  found  Atomic  ▼olume 
by  dividing  the  specific  gravity  into  the  atomic  weight  Jlon^^Sr* 
of  the  compound,  and,  inversely,  we  obtain  the  spe-  iimd  state. 
cific  gravity  by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  into  the 
atomic  volume.    It  may  with  greater  probability  be  supposed  that 
in  the  compouojls  of  the  same  group,  for  each  addition  of  C^H,  the 
same  increase  of  space  takes  place.     But  since  the  volume  of  a 
compound  changes  with  the  temperature,  and  a  normal  tempera- 
ture for  comparison  is  in  fluid  bodies  unknown,  all  endeavors  in 
this  respect  have  been  able  to  lead  to  no  fixed  laws.     Only  thus 
much  has  been  established — that  with  much  probability  a  regu- 
larity may  be  supposed  to  exist. 

If  we  compare  the  atomic  volume  of  such  combinations  as  be- 
long  to  a  group,  and  differ  from  each  other  by  +  or — C,H,,  we 
obtain  for  the  entrance  of  C^H,  a  pretty  constant  number.  The 
yariations  which  have  been  observed  are  explained  by  the  different 
temperatures  at  which  the  specific  gravity  was  determined.  Thus, 
if  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  »  100  be  added,  the  atomic  vo- 
lume of  wood-spirit  HOjC^HjO  -  J*^«500,  and  that  of  alcohol 

H0,C,H,0-7SL  =  726  at  +  20°.     The  difference  for  C,H,  is 
0.792  *   ' 

hence  226. 

The  atomic  volume  of  amyl-spirit  HO,C,oHiiO  is  at  +  16°« 

-——a  1344.    If  we  subtract  the  atomic  volume  of  wood-spirit 
O.olo 

we  obtain  844  for  4C,Hj,  or  211  for  CjH,.     We  obtain  similar 

results  in  the  acid-hydrates  of  the  formyl  group.     Thus,  the  atomic 

volume  of  the  hydrate  of 

Acetic  acid  B.O.Gfifit^TT^^'^^^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  hydrate  of 


Formic  acid  H0,0*HO3«-^^-.467    difference  for  C,H, 


1.063 
die  acid  HO,0'H  O^^ 

287.       - 

1276 
The  atomic  volume  of  valerianic  acid  is   n^r-rr-—  esl860.  Now 

0.937 

1860-U67-898and^-22T.      The    results  would,  without 
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doubt,  be  more  accordant  if  the  specific  gravity  were  determined 
at  a  normal  temperature,  e.  g.  at  a  boiling  point.  If,  in  relation 
to  the  atomic  volume  of  fluid  compounds  a  fixed  law  should  be 
given,  we  would  thus  have  a  means  of  finding  the  specific  gravity 
by  computation. 

Atomic  Toinme  ^^  ^«  suppose  that  1  atom  hydrogen  is  equal  to 
of  organic  radi-  2  volumes,  then  each  atom  of  an  organic  radical  in 
eals  and  of  their  its  gaseous  State  Corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  gas. 
g^oriute.^  The  relative  number  of  the  individual  atoms  which 
form  the  organic  molecule  has  no  influence  upon  the 
atomic  volume.  1  atom  amylnGjoHj,  gives  no  more  gas,  accord- 
ing to  the  volume,  than  1  atom  methyls  G^H^.  Hence,  the  specific 
gravity  of  these  gases  corresponds  to  the  weight  of  the  indi- 
vidual atoms  of  the  radical.     Therefore  is: — 

Sp.  gr.  of  methylgas,  CJ^^^-:^i^m+^:^l^^l,02S9. 

c             c    ^\.  y           nxx     4.0,8360+5.0,1880     oaio« 
Sp.gr.  of  ethyl  gas,  C4H,»i — I z: — ? a  2,0196. 

a             r       *i          nxT      4.0,8360+8.0,1880     ^  o^.o 
Sp.  gr.  of  acetyl  gas,  C^H,.- — 2 Z ! ■»  1,8649. 

If  we  consider  methyl  as  consisting  of  G^H^H,  the  active  H 
appears  as  the  volume-definer  in  the  gaseous  state;  in  like  manner 
G^H.  If  the  organic  radicals  combine  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  the  halogens,  the  same  changes  of  volume  occur  as 
in  the  combinations  of  hydrogen  with  the  elements.     Thus  are: — 

(1  atom  ethyl  gas  b  2  volumes  +  1  atom  oxygen  gas  »  1  volume) 
sBs  2  volumes  oxide  of  ethyl  gas. 

(1  atom* ethyl  gas  »  2  volumes  +  1  atom  chlorine  gas  a  2  vo- 
lumes) BB  4  volumes  chlor-ethyl  gas. 

(1  atom  benzid  »  2  volumes  +  1  atom  hydrogen  »  2  volumes)  a 
4  volumes  benzin  gas. 

(1  atom  acetyl «  2  volumes  +  1  atom  nitrogen  «  2  volumes) « 
4  volumes  nitro-acetyl  gas. 

(1  atom  oxide  of  ethyl  s  2  volumes  +  1  atom  hydrogen  »  2  vo- 
lumes) as  4  volumes  alcohol  gas. 

(1  atom  acetyl »  2  volumes  +  8  atoms  oxygen  «  8  volumes)  ■■ 
2  volumes  acetic  acid  gas. 

(1  atom  acetyl  s  2  volumes  +  3  atoms  chlorine  gas  »  6  volumes) 

as  4  volumes  chlor-acetyl  gas,  etc. 

(Determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  vapor  of  organic  mat- 
ter.) 

Most  of  the  organic  compounds  are  colorless,  yet  there  ajre  also 
colored,  as  the  organic  dyestufis,  which  also  retain  the  color  in 
their  combinations. 
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The  refracting  power  of  organic  fluidsy  when  their 
constitution  and  density  are  the  same,  does  not  dif-  ^^|^^ 
fer;  but  increases  with  the  density  of  the  substance 
(polymeric  compounds).     The  fluid  hydro-carbons  of  the  same 
aensity  have  so  much  the  greater  refracting  power  as  they  con- 
tain more  carbon.     In  fluids,  which  besides  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
contain  also  oxygen,  the  refractive  proportion   and  refractive 
power  are  the  more  striking,  the  less  the  capacity  for  oxygen, 
provided  the  density  of  the  bodies  is  not  diflerent.     In  isomeric 
and  metameric  compounds  of  the  same  density,  the  refractive  pro- 
portions are  also  identical. 

By  circular  polarization  is  understood  the  power 
of  many  fluids,  or  matters  dissolved  in  water,  of  pSaiiiatioii. 
bending  the  polarization  plain  of  polarized  rays  of 
light  which  pass  through  these  fluids,  at  a  certain  height  of  the 
fluid  strata,  some  right,  some  left,  whilst  some  pass  unchanged. 
-  Often  isomeric  compounds,  or  those  having  the  same  constitution, 
bave  a  different  ^^rotation-power."  Thus,  the  refractive  power  of 
turpentine  oil  is  to  the  left,  and  that  of  lemon  oil,  of  the  same 
constitution,  to  the  right.  Sugar-cane,  which  bends  to  the  right, 
is  converted  by  fermentation,  before  separating  into  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol,  into  uncrystallized  sugar  which  bends  to  the  left.  It 
Buffers  the  same  changes  by  acids;  the  rapidity  of  the  transposi- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  acid,  as 
well  as  upon  the  temperature.  Tartaric  acid  has,  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree,  the  power  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
right,  whilst  racemio  acid  of  the  same  constitution  does  not  change 
it.  According  to  the  latest  researches,  racemic  acid  consists  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  another  acid  isomeric  with  it,  which  bends  po- 
larized light  to  the  left.  Many  bodies  suffer  from  acids  and  bases, 
without  being  changed  in  their  constitution,  modifications  whose 
difference  can  often  be  known  only  by  the  different  refractive 
power.  The  rotation  in  solutions  of  the  same  substance,  e.  g.  in 
solutions  of  sugar,  is  the  stronger  the  more  concentrated  the  solu- 
tion is;  hence  we  can  use  the  strength  of  the  refraction  for  de- 
termining the  degree  of  concentration. 
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First  Group. 

The  methyl  group.    Component  C^H, ;  Aotire  element  H. 

The  known  members  of  the  methyl  group  are : — 

Member  1.  Methyl,  Me«     C^H^H-C^Hj. 

"       2.  Ethyl,  Ae=«  2C,H,,H=aH,. 

«  4.  Valyl,  Vy=  4C.H,,H-C,Hg. 

"  6.  Amyl,  Am-  5C,H„H- C,oH„. 

**  16.  Cethyl,  ^e  -IGaH^H-C^H,- 

«  24.  Cerossyl,  Co  =24C,H,,H«C^H^- 

"  27.  Cerotyl,  Or  «27C,H,,H-C^H,^ 

"  80.  MeliBByl,  My«80C,H„H«C^H«. 

As  was  stated  in  the  General  Part,  the  radicals  of 
wSSoM  STthis  *^®  methyl  group  quite  agree  in  their  chemical  rela* 
gronp.  tions  with  hydrogen,  which  therefore  is  taken  as  the 

active  element  in  the  whole  series.  They  combine 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and 
likewise  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  in  the 
same  atomic  proportion  as  hydrogen,  and  possess,  besides,  the  ca- 
pability of  uniting  with  hydroeen  itself. 

Of  these  radicals,  the  following  are  now  known  in  an 
The  0X1  08.  jgolated  condition :  methyl,  ethyl,  valyl,  and  amyl.  The 
oxides  of  these  correspond  to  the  formula  BO,  as  MeO,AeO, AmO ; 
the  lower  members  of  the  group  are  easily  volatile ;  they  possess 
a  penetrating,  etheric  odor,  and  are  little  soluble  in  water ;  the 
higher  members  are  solid  at  common  temperatures,  fat-like,  fusible, 
and  almost  inodorous.  The  difference  of  boiling  point  between 
the  individual  members  varies  18  to  20^  for  the  addition  of  0,H,. 
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In  their  pure  state,  the  oxides  are  indifferent ;  bat  they  possess 
the  capability,  at  the  moment  of  their  separation,  of  forming  hy- 
drates with  water,  and  of  uniting  with  all  acids  producing  safto 
like  compounds.  In  this  resj^ct,  the  oxides  are  allied  to  the 
alkalies;  the  salt-like  cprnpouuds  appear  more  or  less  neutral, 
generally  as  the  positive  properties  of  the  radicals  excel  those  of 
the  hydrogen  ;  as  follows  from  the  basic  combinations  of  nitrogen, 
in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl  or  ethyl.  The  pure 
oxides  are  generally  named  ether  (methyl-ether,  winO'ether,.  amyl- 
ether),  their  hydrates  are  spirits  (methyl-spirits,  wine-spirits, 
amyl-spirits)  and  the  salt-like  combinations  with  acids,  naphthae, 
or  compound  ethers  (acetic-ether,  instead  of  acetate  of  oxide  of 
ethyl). 

The  Oxided  are  always  obtained  from  their  hydrates,  under  co« 
operation  of  strong  acids  (sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and 
arsenic  acid)  and  acid  chlorides.     For  instance,  if  we  SS^oSdw?  ^^ 
bring  alcohol  AeO,HO  and  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid 
together,  we  obtain  sulphate  of  ethyl  AeO,S03.     If  this  compound 
be  heated  to  boiling  with  2  to  3  atoms  of  water,  the  sulphuric  acid 
unites  with  the  water,  whilst  the  volatile  oxide  of  ethyl  escapes 
gaseous;  if,  however,  much  water  be  present,  we  obtain  alcohol ; 
because  the  oxide  of  ethyl,  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation,  com- 
bines with  water  (the  detail  is  given  under  the  individual  com- 
pounds).    The  ffydrate$  agree  in  their  physical  properties  with 
the  pure  oxides,  yet  the  lower  members,  in  particular, 
are  miscible  with  water  in  every  proportion ;  also  the  J^^*^^^" 
hydrate  boils  about  44^  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing oxide.     In  contact  with  potassium  all  the  hydrates  evolve  hy- 
drogen, under  production  of  compounds  of  the  oxides  with  anhy* 
drous  potassa  AeO,HO+KasKO,AeO+H.    In  these  compounds 
the  organic  oxides  play  the  part  of  hydrate  water;   if  they  be 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  they  are  in  a  moment  decomposed ; 
we  obtain  hydrate  of  potassa  and  oxyhydrate. 

The  Salt-like  Compounds^  with  the  Strong  Acidtj  are  mostly 
obtained  by  direct  action  of  the  latter  upon  the  hy- 
drates;  generally,  however,  they  form  paired  acids,  cwSpi^imda!* 
which  contain  the  neutral  compound  as  pairling;  thus 
is  AeO,HO+8HO,SO,«HO(AeO,S03)^S03-J.2^HO,S03;  these 
are  in  aqueous  solution  easily  decomposed  into  the  hydrates  and 
aqueous  acids.    With  the  weak  acids  we  obtain  the  salt-like  com- 
pounds, partly  by  double  aflSnity  (AeO,S03-t-KO,Ac03BaAeO,Ac 
03+KO,S03),  partly  by  introduction  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
the  spirit  solution  of  the  acids ;  in  these  cases  the  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  withdraws  the  hydrate  water  from  the  oxyhydrate,  whilst  the 
acid  unites  with  the  oxides.    The  compounds  with  the  weak  acids 
are  not  easily  soluble,  or  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  particu- 
larly in  aqueous,  alkali  solutioiu9,  and  they  can  even  be  shaken  with 


J 
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the  last  without  suffering  decomposition ;  the  cause  lies  alone  in 
the  insolubility  of  the  compounds  in  alkaline  solutions.  Decom- 
position, however,  immediately  foI]f^ws  the  employment  of  an  alco- 
holic potassa  solution;  since  the  acid  unites  with  the  potassa,  the 
oxide  combines  with  the  hydrate  water  of  the  alkali.  In  general, 
the  boiling  point  of  the  hydrate  of  the  acid  lies  60^  higher  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  methyl  compound ;  thus  hydrate  of  formic 
acid  HOjFoO,  boils  at  105°,  and  formate  of  methyl  MeOjFoO,  at 
85°;  by  entrance  of  C^EL  as  well  in  the  acids  as  in  the  bases,  the 
boiling  point  rises  15  to  20°. 

SnlpnuTj  Selenium^  and  Telurium  combine  with  the  radicals  of 
Combinfttiona  ^^^  methyl  group  in  several  proportions,  as  with  hy- 
with  staphur,  drogcu  and  the  alkali  metals.  The  compounds  with 
Beienimn,  uid  one  atom  sulphur  behave  like  the  sulphur  bases;  they 
teUunum.  ^j^^  farther  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  paired  acids, 
e,  g.  H(AeS)  S,  which,  on  account  of  its  powerful  influence  upon 
oxide  of  mercury,  is  named  mercaptan  (from  mercurium  captans) ; 
it  is  obtained  by  double  afiinity;  so  is  KS  + AeOjSOjt- AeS+KO, 
SO,;  farther,  KS,HS+AeO,S03-H(AeS)S+KO,SO,;  likewise 
is  kS  +  AeCla  AeS + KCl.  All  the  combinations  of  this  class  are 
distinguished  by  a  highly  disagreeable  odor. 

The  haloid  compounds  correspond  to  the  formulse  BCl,RBr,B 
I,RF1.     They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  gas- 
Haloid  com-       ^^^g  hydrogen  acids  upon  the  oxyhydrates  (e.  g,  Ae 
ponndB.  0,HO+2HCl=AeCl+2HO,HCl),  or  by  the  com- 

bincd  action  of  halogens  and  phosphorus  upon  those  bodies  [8(AeO, 
HO)+P+8I«8(AeI)+P03+8HO].  In  general,  the  chlorine 
compounds  boil  24°  lower  than  the  corresponding  oxides,  the  bro- 
mine compounds  2°,  and  the  iodine  85°  higher. 

All  the  rddicaU  of  thU  ^roup  correspond  to  2  volumes  gas: 
Atomic  proper-  Methyl  gas«C,H[.,  sp.  gr.  of  €,=2.0,8360=1.6725 
tionsofthiB  u    a   H.^  6.0,0698= 0.4158 

gr^"'"™^'  «    ^^cA=2vol.    -  2.0883 

Sp^c  graTity  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  of  methyl  gas=?:^- 1.044. 

For  each  addition  of  G^H.  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  gases  is  increased 
0.8860+2  0.0693=0.9746. 

The  Oxides  of  these  groups  correspond  of  course  to  2  vols,  gas: 
2  volumes  methyl  gas= 2.0888 
1      **       oxygen  ''  =1.1093 
=2  volumes  gaseous  oxide  of  methyl= 3.1974.  Sp.gr. =1.5982. 

The  Oxyhydrates  are  equal  to  4  volumes  gas: 
2  volumes  gaseous  oxide  of  metbyl=  8.1974 

+  2    ^^         ^*        hydrogen =1.2479 

=4  volumes  gaseous  hydrate= 4.4858.  Sp.gr.= 1.1037. 
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The  Satt-like  CampouncU  of  the  Oxide$  are  eqnal  to  4  volumes 
ga8a2  yolames  gaseous  oxide  of  methyl +2  volumes  oxygen  gas; 

The  Sulphur  Compounds  correspond  to  2  volumes  gas : 
2  volumes  gaseous  methyl        n  2.0883 
+  i  ''  "       •  sulphur  1 2.2140 

«2  "  "  sulphide  of  methyl«4.8028.Sp.gr.-2.1511. 

The  ffahid  Compounds  are  equal  to  4  volumes  gas: 
2  volumes  gaseous  methyl            8x2.0888 
+2   *^         ''        chlorine «4.8800 

«4  "         «       chloride  of  methyl=7.9688.Sp.gr.«1.9921. 

The  Hydrogen  Compounds  are  equal  to  4  volumes  gas: 
2  volumes  gaseous  methyl  a 2.0888 

+  2      ^^  ''        hydrogen       « 0.1386 

-4      "  "        hydromethyl«2.2369.  Sp.gr. -0.6667. 

The  increase  of  the  sp.  gr.  for  the  ascending  members  is  given 
from  the  above. 

naST  MEVBEll. 

Methyl:  Me:  CjHjpH=CjHy 

Oecurrence  and  Production*  Methyl  is  found  in  the  oil  of  the 
Q-auitheria  procumhens  as  oxide  of  methyl  combined  with  salicylic 
acid.  It  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid, 
by  dry  distillation  of  wood,  particularly  beech  wood,  by  putrefac- 
tion of  organic  bodies,  etc.,  simultaneously  with  other  products. 

Methyl:  Me.  We  submit  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of 
potassa  to  the  electric  current ;  at  the  negative  pole 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  at  the  positive  a  mixture  of  ?'^^^^^' 
carbonate  of  methyl  and  methyl  gas.  If  the  mixture  be  shaken 
with  potassa  and  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  pure  methyl  remains  be- 
hind. Methyl  is  also  obtained  by  action  of  potassium  upon  nitro- 
acetyl  under  production  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (C,H^G,HjN-|-K 
■■(C^H,H)+K,NC,.  Colorless  gas,  insoluble  in'water,  or  slight 
etheric  odor,  completely  indifferent  toward  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur, 
and  iodine.    100  vol.  alcohol  absorb  118  vol.  ^as. 

Hydro-Methyl  (marsh  gas),  MeH,  is  found  in  mire  of  swamps, 
and  is  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  sub-  oompounds  of 
stances,  particularly  of  fossil-coal,  with  carbonic  acid,  methyl  with  hy- 
as  also  by  the  drr  distillation  of  most  organic  bodies,  <irogen  (manh 
particularly  at  high  temperature.    It  is  obtained  ^' 
pure  if  a  mixture  of  two  parts  crystallized  acetate  of  soda,  two 
parts  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  three  parts  lime,  be  heated  and  the 
gas  received  over  water.     HO(C,H.,C,H)0,«  (C,H„H)H + 2C0,. 
Colorless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  gas,  indifferent,  and  burning 
with  slightly  luminous  flame.    By  chlorine,  and  admission  of  light, 
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it  18  decomposed  with  an  e3q>lo8ion;  in  the  dark,  we  obtain  first 
chloride  of  methyl  (C,H3)C1,  then  terchloride  of  formjl  (G,H)C1^ 
and  at  last  terchloride  of  chlorformyl  (CJC!1)G]3. 

Oxide  of  JEthf/l  {wood-ether):  MeO.     One  part  pure  wood-spirit 

(oxy n  jdrate  of  methyl)  is  submitted  to  distillation  with 
SiS^aS^Mi.      *^^  parts  concentrated  sulphoric  acid  and  the  evoWed 

gas  conducted  first  through  water,  then  through  po- 
tassa  solution,  and  finally  through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. The  gaseous  methyl  oxide  thus  purified  is  received  over  mer- 
cury. It  is  colorlees,  of  an  etheric  odor,  burns  with  a  blue  fiame,  and 
is  not  yet  liauid  at  — 12^.  One  measure  of  water  at  18^  absorbs  37 
measures  or  the  gas,  and  acquires  thereby  an  etheric  odor  and 
pepper-like  taste.  It  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity  by  wood-spirit, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  if  the  sulphuric 
acid  solution  be  mixed  with  water,  the  gas  escapes  with  a  hiss.  In 
contact  with  chlorine,  methyl  oxide  is  converted  by  degrees  into  C, 

H3,0-KC,H)  {  °  J  (C,H)  {  gj^  and  at  lastinto  (C.Cl)|g^ 

Oxyhydrate  o/ i^etAy^ wood-spirit):  MeO,HO..    The  aqueous 
fluid,  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  the  beech-wood, 
of  oxide*o/me-  *^^  which  is  a  ibixture  of  water,  acetic  acid,  wood- 
thyi  with  water,  Spirit,  mesit,  xylit,  and  acetate  of  methyl,  besides 
wood-Bpirit  Me  other  empyreumatic  products  (named  crude  wood- 
'  spirit),  is  a  few  times  distilled  over  quicklime,  and  the 

pure  wood-spirit  thus  obtained  is  completely  saturated  with  fused 
chloride  of  calcium.  After  some  days  the  mixture  is  completely 
distilled  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue,  which  is  a  compound 
of  wood-spirit,  with  chloride  of  calcium,  is  submitted  to  distillation 
with  water;  the  liberated  wood-spirit,  which  passes  over,  is,  for 
complete  purification,  yet  several  times  rectified  over  quicklime. 
Very  mobile,  colorless  fluid,  miscible  with  water  and  ether  in  every 

Jroportion,  of  peculiar  aromatic  odor  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.w 
.798  at  20^,  boils  at  68''.  Taken  internally  it  intoxicates  like 
alcohol,  is  a  solvent  of  ethereal  oils,  gums  (varnishes),  and  gene- 
rally behaves  in  these  respects  like  alcohol ;  bums  with  feeble 
flame. 

With  Baryta  and  Ohhride  of  Oahium  it  gives  definite  chemical 
combinations- BaO(MeO,HO)  and  Oa01,(MeO,HO). 

If  the  vapor  of  wood-spirit  be  conducted  over  a  heated  mixture 
^^  of  hydrate  of  potassa  and  quicklime,  it  is  decomposed 

Hon  of^ood-  '^^^  formic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas.  In  a  pure  state  it 
Bpirit  suffers  no  change  in  the  air ;  but  if  its  vapor,  mixed 

with  air,  be  conducted  over  platinum  black,  formic 
acid  is  produced,  accompanied  by  great  evolution  of  heat ;  oxidise 
ing  acids  produce  the  same  decomposition  ;  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver  it  produces  a  precipitate  consisting  of  formate*  and  nitrate 
of  silver.    By  distillation  with  water ^  per-oxide  qf  manganese^  and 
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sulphuric  aeid^  we  procure  formate  of  methyl  and  methylal.  Chh' 
ride  of  lime  converts  the  wood-spirit  into  terchloride  of  formyl  (C, 
H)C]3;  chlorine  decomposes  it  with  violence;  as  final  product  there 
remains  an  oily  fluid,  which  consists  of  Q^QXfi^^  (C,G1)0,  H0+ 


(C,H^Cl,-(C.H){g«+<C.H.)Cl, 


Carbonate  of  Methyl:  MeO,GO^  is  in  a  pure  state  unknown. 

Sulphoearbonate  of  Methyl:  MeO,CS,.    If  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  wood-spirit  be  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
methyloxide-sulphocarbonate  of  potassa,  oily  drops  Compounda  of 
are  deposited,  which  consist  of  MeO,C,S^O.    But  if  SJyiandadda! 
finely  pulverized  iodine  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
salt  mentioned,  there  is  separated,  by  heating,  sulphide  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  accompanied  by  copious  evolution  of  gas,  whilst  there 
is  found  upon  the  surface  a  brown  fluid,  which,  by  repeated  rectifi- 
cation, leaves  pure  sulphoearbonate  of  methyl;  ^eO,CS,+KO,C 
S,)+I— MeO,CS,+KI+CO+S.     Thin-flowing  yellow  liquid,  of 
strong  aromatic  odor  and  sweetish  taste  ;  sp.  gr.s  1.143;  boils  at 
170^,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Mixed 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  after  a  few  hours  carbonate 
of  potassa  is  deposited,  and  in  the  solution  is  found  sulpho-methyl- 
hydric  acid  MeS,HS.     Chlorine  gas  decomposes  the  compound; 
we  obtain  in  diffused  light,  a  beautiful  crystallizing  body. 

B(me  Borate  of  Methyl:  SMeO+BoO,.  Chloride  of  boron  is 
conducted  into  wood-spirit  so  long  that  a  copious. evolution  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  follows.  The  basic  boi'ate  of  methyl  which  is  de- 
posited is  removed  and  purified  by  repeated  distillation.  Water** 
clear  very  thin  fluid  of  0.955  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  72°,  and  possesses  a 
penetrating  odor  like  wood-spirit ;  burns  with  a  green  flame,  and 
in  contact  with  water  decomposes  into  wood-spirit  and  boracic 
acid.  Acid  borate  of  methyl:  MeO,2Bo03.  Anhydrous  pulver- 
ized boracic  acid  is  distilled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  wood- 
spirit  until  the  temperature  rises  to  110°,  the  wood-spirit  which  has 
gone  over  being  repeatedly  poured  back  into  the  retort.  The  residue 
in  the  retort  is  ground,  digested  twenty-four  hours  with  anhydrous 
ether,  and  the  etheric  solution  distilled  until  the  boiling  point  rises 
to  200°.  The  residue  is  the  pure  combination ;  it  appears  a  trans- 
parent glassy  mass,  which  is  soft  by  heating,  and  can  be  drawn 
into  threads.  Burns  with  green  flame,  and,  in  contact  with  water, 
instantly  decomposes  into  wood-spirit  and  boracic  acid,  accom- 
panied by  strong  heat. 

Nitrate  of  Methyl:  MeO,NOf.  Equal  parts  nitrate  of  potassa 
and  wood-spirit  are  eently  warmed  in  a  retort  with  2  parts  hydrate 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  when  the  reaction  begins,  the  nitrate  of  methyl 
distils  over  without  external  heat.  This  is  purified  by  cautious 
distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  oxide  of  lead.  Colorless, 
neutral  fluid,  boiling  at  66°,  of  sharp,  etheric  odor,  and  which  is 
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easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  easily  in  water;  bums 
with  yellow  Hame,  and  at  150^  explodes  with  great  violence. 

Sulphate  of  Methyl :  MeO,S03.  ^®  conduct  anhydrous  gaseous 
,  oxide  of  methyl  into  a  dry  balloon,  containing  sulphuric  acid — or 
we  distil  a  mixture  of  1  part  wood-spirit  with  8  to  10  parts  sulphuric 
acid.  The  oily  distillate  is  washed  with  warm  water,  then  brought 
in  contact  with  a  little  chloride  of  calcium,  and  at  last  rectified 
over  quicklime.  Colorless,  oily  fluid,  of  garlic-like  odor,  which  in 
contact  with  water  decomposes  into  wood-spirit  and  methyloxyd- 
sulphuric  acid  MeO,HO,2S03.  In  contact  with  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia,  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass,  the  ^tdphomethylan'^]^^^ 
+MeO,S03. 

Sulphomethyl-sulphurie  Acid:  H0(Me,'"S0J'"S03,  is  obtained 
Pured  combi-  ^7  ^^^  ^^ction  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  sulphide  of 
nations  of  me-  methyl  and  hydrogen  (MeS,HS),  upon  bisulphide  of 
thyl  and  oxide  metfiyl  and  sulphocyanide  of  methyl,  simultaneously 
of  methyl.  ^j^j^  ^^^^  sulphuric  acid.  To  remove  the  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  is  evaporated  upon  the  water  bath ;  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  the  fluid,  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  evaporated  to 
crystallization.  The  obtained  crystals  of  sulphomethyl-sulphate 
of  baryta  ate  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  baryta  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  by  evaporation  of  -the  solution  separated  from  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  the  hydrate  of  the  acid  is  obtained.   If  sulpho- 

chlor-formylchlorid-sulphurio  acid  H0,(C,C1),|  gjj'SO,   at     the 

moment  of  its  separation,  be  brought  in  contact  with  water,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  a  body  be  present  which  takes  away  the  chlo- 
rine, we  thus  obtain,  first,  sulphoformylohloride-sulphuric  acid, 

H0,(C2H)  <  gQ  SO3  and  then  sulphomethyl-sulphuric  acid.     Zinc 

dissolves  in  sulphochlor-chlorformyl-sulphuric  acid  without  evolu- 
tion of  gas ;  the  same  is  produced  by  the  galvanic  current  when 
i^malgamated  zinc  plates  serve  as  electrodes.  A  thickish  inodorous 
fluid,  very  acid,  and  which  bears  a  high  temperature  without  sufier* 
ing  decomposition.  The  acid  forms  with  all  the  bases  salts  soluble, 
neutral,  and  easily  crystallizable. 

Methyloxyd'carbonic  Jidd :  HO(MeO,COarCO,.  If  carbonic 
acid  be  conducted  into  a  solution  of  anhydrous  baryta  in  wood-spirit, 
methyloxyd-carbonate  of  baryta  separates  and  is  washed  with  wood- 
spirit.  The  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  it  soon  decomposes 
under  separation  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  This  acid  is  not  known 
in  an  isolated  condition. 

Methyhxyd'chlorcarlonic  Acid:  HO(MeO,CO,)'"C'|  qi  w  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  oxychlor-carbonio  acid  C  <  p,  upon  wood- 
spirit:  MeO,HO-|-2(COCl)-(MeO,COJCOCl+HCl.  A  colorless, 
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Tery  thin,  volatile  fluid,  of  penetrating  odor,  and  sinking  in  water. 
Gives  with  ammonia  a  crystallisable  deliquescent  product,  urethy^ 
Jfl«=.MeO,CO,+  NH,CO. 

Methgloxyd'sulphoearbpnie  Aeid:  HO(MeO,CS,rCS^  The  po- 
tassa  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  sulpbocarbonio  acid 
(GS,)  in  a  wood-spirit  solution  of  potassa.  Its  crystals  are  feather 
like  and  of  a  silver  lustre. 

Mtthyhxyd-mlphwic  Add :  HO(MeO,S03)^S03.  A  mixture 
of  2  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  part  wood-spirit  is  diluted 
ivith  water  and  afterwards  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta. 
From  the  solution  filtered  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  remaining 
baryta  is  accurately  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fluid 
separated  from  the  precipitate  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  The 
acid  crystallises  in  white  needles  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
easily  in  alcohol ;  it  tastes  acid,  and  gives  with  all  the  bases  salts 
soluble  in  water,*  and  which  contain  water  of  crystallization.  By 
warming  the  aqueous  solution  the  acid  decomposes  into  wood-spirit 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  the  salts  leave,  after  being  strongly  heated,  a 
sulphuric  acid  salt. 

Pratostdphide  of  Methyl:  MeS.     A  disagreeably  componndsof 
smelling  fluid,  sinking  in  water,  is  obtained  by  distilla-  methyl  and 
tion   of  KS  with  MeO,S03.     Gives   with  chlorine  ^^P^"'- 

at  last  (C,C1)|^ 

Sulphocarbonate  of  Sulphide  of  Methyl:  MeS,CSa.     We  distil 

KS,CS,  with   MeO,S03.     Colorless,   very  disagreeably  smelling 

fluid  of  1.159  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  204^;  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 

in  all  proportions  miscible  with  alcohol.     Bromine  decomposes  the 

r  S 
compound  under  the  production  of  (Cj,H)  <  g    CSj+MeSjCS., 

Bisulphide  of  Methyl:  MeS,.  Bisulphide  of  potassa  is  dis- 
tilled with  methyloxyd-sulphate  of  lime  CaO,(MeO,S03pS03. 
Clear,  colorless  liquid,  of  intolerable  odor;  sp.  gr.  1.046;  boiling 
pointall6^;  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  ether  and  alcohol; 
scarcely  soluble  in  water. 

Tersulphide  of  Methyl:  MeS,.  We  distil  quinque-sulphide  of 
potassium  with  methyloxyd-sulphate  of  lime;  at  the  beginning  Me 
Sjgoes  over,  and  at  200^  MeSj.  Quite  equals  the  foregoing  compound. 

Methyl'hydro9ulphurie   Add  (methyl-mercaptan) :  H(MS)'"S. 
A   mixture  of  equal  parts  KO,(MeO,S03)S03  and  p^j^  ^^^,,j. 
KS,HS,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  is  submitted  to  nations  of  pro- 
distillation  ;  the  distillate  is  shaken  with  potassa ;  the  tosiUphide  of 
fluid  separated  from  the  potassa  solution  is  dried  over  ^^   ^ ' 
chloride  of  calcium.     A  light,  very  disagreeably  smelling  fluid, 
which  boils  at  21°,  and  unites  with  oxide  of  mercury,  into  Ug(Me 
8)S  under  great  evolution  of  heat.     Gives  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
sulphomethyl-sulphuric  acid. 

Iodide  of  Methyl :  Mel.     A  solufion,  not  too  concentrated,  of 
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CombinatioM  ^0^^^^  '^^  wood-apirit  is  shaken  with  some  phosphorus 
of  methyl  Until  the  color  of  iodine  vanishes;  the  fluid  is  poured 
with  the  halo-  oflF  from  the  phosphorus,  and  in  it  more  iodine  is  dis- 
^^^'  solved ;  the  iodine  solution  is  again  shaken  with  phos- 

phorus, and  the  operation  continued  until  the  solution  fumes  copi- 
ously. It  is  necessary  always  to  keep  the  vessel  cooL  After  twenty- 
four  hours  the  solution,  separated  from  phosphorus,  is  submitted  to 
distillation.  To  the  distillate  iodine  is  added,  in  small  quantities, 
so  long  as  the  color  vanishes.  Afterward,  it  is  all  shaken  with 
water,  and  the  deposited  iodide  of  methyl  is  deprived  of  water  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  An  extremely  mobile  fluid;  flows  from  a  glass, 
like  quicksilver;  of  disagreeable  odor,  and  2.199  sp.  gr.;  boils  at 
48.8°,  bums  with  difficulty  under  emission  of  violet  vapor;  chlorine 
forms  chloride  of  methyl  under  separation  of  iodine.  An  alcoho- 
lic solution  of  iodide  of  methyl  gives  immediately,  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver. 

Bromide  of  Methyl :  MeBr,  is  obtained  like  the  iodine  compound. 
Colorless,  neutral,  strongly  smelling  fluid  of  1.664  sp.  gr.,  boils  at 
18°,  and  is  yet  fluid  at  —18°. 

Chloride  of  Methyl:  MeCl :  2  parts  common  salt,  1  part  wood- 
spirit,  and  8  parts  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, and  the  evolved  gas  received  over  water.  Colorless  gas  of 
etheric  odor;  is  still  gaseous  at — 18° j  1  volume  water  dissolves  2.5 
volumes,  and  assumes  a  sweet  etheric  odor.  If  the  gas  be  conduct- 
ed over  heated  potassa,  we  thus  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and 
formate  of  potassa.  Chlorine  decomposes  chloride  of  methvl, 
forming  MeCl+(C,H)Cl. ;  (C^HjCl,  and  (C^CljCl^. 

Fluoride  of  Methyl:  MeFl.  Colorless  gas  of  agreeable  etheric 
odor ;  1  volume  water  absorbs  1.6  volume  gas. 

8BC0ND  XEVBER. 

Bthyl:  Aea:2CsH»H»C«H,. 

Occurrence  and  Production. — ^Neither  ethyl  nor  compounds  of 
it  has  yet  been  found  in  nature;  it  is  always  a  product  of  the 
vinous  fermentation  which  consists  of  the  conversion  of  fruit  or 
grape  sugar  into  alcohql  (ozyhydrate  of  ethyl)  and  carbonic  acid. 

Mhyl ;  Aea  2  volumes  gas.  If  iodide  of  ethyl  with  zinc  be  heated 
to  1.50°,  in  a  tube  closed  by  fusion,  we  obtain  iodide  of  zinc,  ethyl 
hydroethyl  (?),  and  eUyl:  8rAeO,I)+8ZN«8ZNI+Ae+AeH+ 
C4H4.  If  the  tube  be  opened  under  mercury,  hydroethyl  and  elayl 
are  first  evolved,  and  afterward  ethyl.  Colorless  gas,  smelling 
slightly  like  ether;  burns  with  luminous  flame;  is  at  — 18^  still 
gaseous,  but,  by  the  pressure  of  2^  atmospheres  at  8°,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  colorless  fluid,  very  mobile;  1  volume  alcohol  absorbs 
18.18  volumes  gas;  insoluble  in  water.  Under  the  co-operation 
of  light  it  combines  with  chlorine  and  bromine;  the  nature  of  these 
compounds  is  not  yet  known.^ 
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«    Hydroethyl:  AeHs4  yolumes  gas,  arises  simnltaneoasly  with 
ethyl  and  elayl  by  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  ethyl 
by  line.    Also,  by  decomposition  of  nitrometacetyl  ^^™f^^j^^! 
by  potassium,  as  well  as  by  decomposition  of  iodide  of  drogen?      ^* 
ethyl  by  linc,  in  the  presence  of  water,  the  same 
compound  appears  to  be  obtained.  Colorless  gas,  insoluble  in  water. 
Oxida  of  llthffl  (ether) :  AeO«B  2  yolumes  gas.     A  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  alcohol  and  nine  parts  sulphuric  acid  is  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  in  a  retort.     What  goes  over  at  E^ylandoxy- 
first  is  mostly  alcohol,  and  is  removed.  When  the  boil- 
ing point  rises  to  140°,  through  the  tubulus,  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube,  we  introduce  alcohol  in  such  proportion  that  the  temperature 
remains  constant.     Ether  and  water  distil  over;  since  ether  is 
volatile,  care  must  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  condensation.     The 
distillate  consists  of  two  layers,  the  upper,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
much  ether  with  alcohol  and  a  little  water,  is  shaken  with  milk  of 
lime  and  afterward  distilled  by  gentle  heat  upon  water  bath.     To 
remove  the  alcohol  the  distillate  is  shaken  with  water,  then  the 
withdrawn  ether   once  more  distilled,  and  at  last  rectified  over 
chloride  of  calcium  (theory  of  the  formation  of  ether,  see  ethyloxyd- 
Bulphuric  acid).     Also  ether  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
acid,  arsenic  acid,  fluoboron  and  acid  chlorides  upon  alcohol.    Pure 
ether  is  a  very  thin-flowing,  colorless  fluid,  of  pene- 
trating, agreeable  odor,  and  sharp,  burning  and  after-  ^^*^^  ®' 
Ward  cooling  taste.     It  boils  at  35°  and  is,  on  ac- 
count of  its  volatility,   easily  inflammable;    even   at  ordinary 
temperatures  it  evaporates  rapidly  under  production  of  consider- 
able cold;  stiffens  at  — 44^  to  a  white  crystalline  mass ;  sp.  gr.B 
0.697.     Ether  dissolves  many  inorganic  salts,  particularly  chlor- 
ides of  the  metals,  as  bichloride  of  mercury,  of  gold  and  iron ; 
farther,  organic  acids  containing  little  oxygen,  as  benzoic,  cinnamic, 
and  salicylic  acids,  most  gums,  caoutchouc,  and  the  volatile  oils.  100 
parts  ether  take  up  ei^ht  parts  of  sulphur  and  2.6  parts  phosphorus. 
If  etheric  vapor  be  inhaled,  it  produces,  after  a  little  time,  com- 
plete insensibility.     If  the  vapor  be  conducted  through  a  glowing 
tube,  we  obtain   elayl  gas,  marsh   gas,  aldehyd  and  acetal;   if 
these  be  brought  in  contact  with  heated  mixture  of  hydrate  of  po^ 
tassa  and  quicklime^  we  obtain,  under  the  production  of  carbonate 
of  potasea,  marsh  gas  (hydro-methyl)  and  hydrogen:  2AeO-h8 
H0»iMeH+H^+2C0j.     If  ether  be  a  long  time  preserved  in  a 
vessel  containing  air,  it  forms,  at  first,  acetate  of 
ethyl,  and  later,  acetic  acid.     All  bodies  which  easily  J^f^^^P'*'^*^^'' 
yield  oxygen  convert  ethyl  into  acetyl.     IE  ether  fall 
drop- wise  upon  a  brick  heated  to  150^,  a  blue  appearance  is  ob- 
served, whilst  a  gaseous  mixture  is  produced,  strongly  exciting 
the  eyes,  and  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  aldehyd,  acetic  acid  and 
water,  etc.     The  same  products  arise,  also,  if  etheric  vapor,  by 
means  of  a  wick,  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  red-hot,  coiled, 
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!>latina  wire;  the  wires  glow  so  long  as  ether  is  present  (aphlogistic 
amp).  Nitric  acid  decomposes  ether  under  production  of  carbonic, 
acetic,  and  oxalic  acid.  If  it  be  dropped  upon  Ohromic  acid  it 
inflames,  and  the  acid  is  decomposed.  If  ether  be  distilled  with 
chromate  of  potassa,  or  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid, 
acetic  acid  is  produced.    Chlorine  converts  ether  by  degrees  into  the 

following  compounds:  (C,H,)0+(C,H3)  I  g,j(C,H^  j  Cl,'(^*^>> 
{  ci  +(CsCl.,C,H)  {  g,^;  (C,C1„C,H)   j  gjJC.Cy  {  g,^      Be- 

sides  it  forms,  as  secondary  products,  chloride  of  ethyl,  aldehyd, 
chloral,  etc.  Bromine  completely  decomposes  ether,  little  by  little, 
under  production  of  hydrobromic  acid,  bromide  of  ethyl,  bromal, 
etc.  Iodine  dissolves  abundantly  in  ether;  after  a  little  time  the 
solution  contains  hydriodic  acid. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Ethyl  (Alcohol) :  AeO,HOs»4  volumes  gas.  The 
Combinations  "whiskey  occurring  in  commerce,  which  is  obtained 
of  oxide  of  by  distillation  of  different  fermented  liquors,  is  a  mix- 
ethyl  with  wa-  ture  of  Water,  alcohol,  and  different  so-named  fusel* 
ter,  alcohol.  ^j^^^  gy  repeated  distillations  of  whiskey  we  obtain 
the  so-called  spiritus  or  alcohol,  which  contains  80  to  85  per  cent, 
apirits  of  wine.  The  last  portion  of  water  can  be  absorbed  froai 
alcohol  only  by  chemically-acting  bodies,  partly  on  account  of  the 
afBnity  of  alcohol  for  water,  partly  because  water  also,  below  its 
boiling  point,  passes  over  in  a  gasiform  condition.  To  obtain 
alcohol  as  free  as  possible  from  water  the  former  is  rectified  over 
well-burnt  charcoal  to  remove  the  fuseloles,  then  left  standing  ft 
few  days  with  coarsely  broken,  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  at 
last,  by  distillation,  the  anhydrous  alcohol  is  obtained.  (Effloresced 
Glauber's  salts,  slight-burnt  gypsum,  quicklime,  etc.,  answer  the 
purpose  not  so  completely  as  chloride  of  calcium.  Sommering'a 
method  of  removing  water  by  animal  membrane.  Apparatus  for 
obtaining  alcohol  from  fermented  liquors  by  one  distillation.) 
Anhydroui  Alcohol  is  a  water-clear  very  thin-flowing  liquid,  of 

agreeable,penetrating  odor  and  burning  taste.  Sp.gr. 
Sffi"*"'         -0.7947  at  15^, boils  at  78^and  at— 98*>is  converted 

into  a  solid.  Alcohol  mixes  with  water,  wood-spirit, 
and  ether,  in  all  proportions.  In  the  anhydrous  state  it  operates, 
both  externally  and  internally,  as  a  poison.  Spirted  into  the  blood 
it  produces  death,  by  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Diluted  with  water 
and  drank  in  large  quantities  it  occasions  intoxication.  It  is  on 
account  of  its  volatility  very  inflammable.    Alcohol  combines  with 

many  neutral  chlorides  of  metals,  as  chloride  of  mag* 
aioob^L^  n^^iitm,  ealeiumy  and  mangane$e^  and  accepts  in  these 

compounds  the  place  of  water  of  crystallisatioB.  With 
chloride  of  tiny  it  gives  partly  doughy  and  partly  solid,  crystalline 
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componnds,  which  decompose  at  high  temperataros,  and  produce 
ether  and  chloride  of  ethyl.  It  behaves  in  the  same  way  to  per^ 
chloride  of  iroUy  chloride  of  antimony,  arsenic,  zinc,  aluminium,  etc. 
Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  dissolved  by  alcohol  in  small  quan- 
tity ;  the  latter  dissolves  farther  hydrate  of  potassa  and  of  soda, 
most  chlorides  and  bromides  of  metals,  the  organic  acids,  oils, 
gums  (alcohol  varnish),  the  fats,  the  different  sugar-like  substances, 
all  the  organic  bases ;  most  oxygen  salts  with  inorganic  acids  (ex- 
cept nitrate  of  magnesia  and  lime),  caoutchouc,  starch,  the  proteine 
compounds,  etc.,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Water  and  Alcohol  mix,  under  condensation  and  evolution  of 
heat.  The  diminution  of  volume  continues  until  53.73 
volumes  alcohol  are  combined  with  49.836  volumes  Alcohol  and 
water;  the  mixture  then  takes,  at  15°,  the  space  of  ^**^* 
100  volumes.  Its  sp.  gr.  a 0.927,  and  it  contains  1  atom  alcohol  to  6 
atoms  water.     If  more  water  be  added  to  the  mixture  an  apparent 
expansion  occurs.     Hence  it  follows  that  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  cannot  correspond  to  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  both.  By 
direct  determination,  the  following  specific  gravity  for  such  mix- 
tures, at  15°,  has  been  found— ^according  to  the  volume  per  cent. 
The  boiling  point  of  such  mixtures  rises  with  the  addition  of 
water. 


Amt.  oleolioL 

8p.gr. 

BoiI.pt 

AmL  aloohoL 

Sp.gr. 

BoU.pt 

100 

0.7947 

78°. 

40 

0.9523 

95° 

90 

0.8868 

78M6 

80 

0.9656 

97° 

80 

0.8645 

83°.75 

20 

0.9740 

98° 

70 

0.8907 

88°.50 

10 

0.9880 

98°.75 

60 

0.9141 

91°.25 

0 

1.0000 

100° 

50 

0.9348 

93°.73 

By  the  mixture  of  2  parts  alcohol  with  1  part  snow,  the  temper- 
ature  is  reduced  always  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol 
is  stronger.    By  employing  alcohol  of  99  per  cent.  ^^""^  ^^ 
the  thermometer  falls  to  25^;  by  70  per  cent,  to  18^; 
by  60  per  cent,  to  16°,  and  by  20  per  cent,  to  8°. 

Wines  contain  very  different  quantities  of  alcohol.     Madeira  20 
per  cent.,  Xeres  20  per  cent.,  Malaga  16  per  cent.,  Amount  of  al- 
Bordeaux  15  per  cent.,  strong  Rhenish  wine  10  to  12  cohoi  in  a  few 
per  cent.,  good  Bavarian  beer  8  to  4  per  cent.,  common  Bpirituoua 
brandy  40  to  50  per  cent.,  Cogniac  60  to  60  per  cent.,  ^^™*^* 
rum  about  60  per  cent.,  arak  70  per  cent.,  etc. 

Alcohol  and  ether  mix  in  all  proportions.     If  such  a  mixture 
be  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  easily  so- 
luble salts,  the  ether  is  again  separated.  A  mixture  of  ^^^^^  *^^ 
1  part  ether,  and  2  to  8  parts  alcohol,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Liquor  Anodynue  Hoffmannu    By  powerful  voltaic 
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action  upon  alcohol  the  hydrate  water  is  decomposed, 
o/Skohof*^^'^  the  hydrogen  going  to  the  negative  pole  and  the  oxy- 
gen to  the  positive;  the  galvanic  decomposition  is 
more  intense  if  a  little  anhydrous  potassa  be  dissolved  in  the  alco- 
hol. The  decomposition  of  the  alcohol  into  its  proximate  consti- 
tuents^ setting  the  ether  free,  follows  only  by  the  co-operation  of 
oxygen;  and  in  most  cases,  before  the  separation  follows,  combina- 
tions are  formed  of  ether  with  the  acting  body.  Upon  the  beha- 
vior of  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  v.  ether-sulphuric  acid.  Anhy- 
drovis  sulphuric  acid  produces,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with 
water-free  alcohol,  simple  sulphate  of  ethyl ;  if  the  action,  however, 
is  intensive,  the  alcohol  is  decomposed  under  production  of  different 
bodies,  as  althionic  and  ethionic  acid,  etc.  Upon  the  conversion  of 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid  v.  the  latter.  If  alcohol  be  distilled  with 
peroxide  of  manganese.9kiii  dilute  sulphuric  acidy  {ormie  and  acetic 
acid,  aldehyd,  and  ether  go  over.  Nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  upon 
alcohol,  producing  aldehyd,  nitrite  of  ethyl,  acetic  and  oxalicacid. 
By  the  action  of  acid  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  mercury^  fulminating 
salts  arise.  Concentrated  chloric  acid  acts  with  great,  violence 
upon  alcohol,  often  producing  inflammation,  under  formation  of 
acetic  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  bromic  €und  behaves  in  the  same 
manner.  Dry  chromic  add^  brought  into  a  mixture  of  air  and 
alcoholic  vapor,  causes  an  explosion.  Chlorine  and  bromine  con- 
vert alcohol  at  first  into  aldehyd  and  then  into  chloral  and  hromal; 
distilled  with  chloride  or  bromide  of  lime  we  obtain  chloride  or 
bromide  of  formyl.  If  iodine  be  brought  into  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  iodide  of  formyl  is  produced.  As  for  the  rest, 
the  decompositions  of  alcohol  equal  those  of  ether^ 

Carbonate  of  Ethyl:  AeOjCO,.  Sodium  is,  little  by  little,  added 
Combinations  ^  oxalate  of  ethyl  (AeO,Cj03)  ^^^^^  "^  farther  evolu- 
of  oxide  of  tion  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place.  The  mass  remain- 
ethyl  with  ing  behind  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  carbonate  of 
^^^  ethyl  which  separates  is  rectified  over  sodium.     Col- 

orless, easily-fiowing  liquid,  of  burning  aromatic  taste;  sp.  gr.aa 
0.976;  boils  at  126^.  Brought  together  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
oxide  of  ethyl  forms  alcohol  and  Ether'Oxamid{KeO^QO^)^'R^^QO* 
Chlorine  decomposes  ether  under  production  of  carbonate  of  oxy- 

chloride  of  chloracetyl  (C4H3)  <  q,  ,  CO,. 

Sulphocarbonate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,CS,.  Ether-sulphocarbonate  of 
potassa  (v.  below)  is  with  alcohol  stirred  round,  and  gradually 
iodine  is  added  so  long  as  the  color  vanishes;  iodide  of  potassium 
is  deposited,  and  over  it  is  found  a  yellow  fluid,  which,  after  eva- 
poration, leaves  crystals  which  consist  of  AeOjC^S^Oa- AeOy2Cj|Sj, 
and  can  be  named  Ethylbioxyd-sulphocarbonic  Acid.  If  these 
crystals,  upon  which  hydrochloric  acid  itself  does  not  act,  are  dis- 
tilled in  an  oil  bath  at  200^,  thus  sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  passes 
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oyer;  simultaneoiisly  carbonic  acid  is  evolyed,  and,  as  residue,  re- 
mains a  solid  mass  consisting  of  0,S^:  2(Ae0^2CS2)B2(AeO,GS,) 
+  CO3+  CS4.  Light  yellow,  clear  liquid,  of  not  very  disagreeable 
odor  and  sweetish  taste;  it  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all 
proportions;  sp.  gr.  1.07;  boiling  point  200°. 

Borate  of  Ethyl.  With  boracic  acid  oxide  of  ethyl  gives  two 
compounds,  8AeO+B08  and  AeO,2BoO,,  which  are  obtained  quite 
like  the  corresponding  methyl  compounds,  and  asree  with  the 
latter  in  properties.  With  silicic  acid,  oxide  of  etnyl  unites  in 
three  proportions,  forming  SAeO+SiO,;  8AeO+2Si03  and  3Ae 
0+4Si05.  The  first  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
ride of  silioium  upon  absolute  alcohol ;  it  presents  a  colorless  fluid 
of  etheric  penetrating  odor  and  pepper-like  taste,  and  which  boils 
at  162°,  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  every  proportion,  but  is 
insoluble  in  water.  The  second  and  the  third  combination  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  silicium  upon  alcohol,  to  which 
1  atom  water  is  added.  The  compound  8AeO,2Si03  distils  over  at 
350° ;  it  appears  as  a  colorless  fluid  of  slight  odor  and  taste;  the 
combination  3AeO,4Si03  remains  behind  as  a  glass-like  mass, 
which  is  soft  at  100°,  and  in  strong  heat  divides  into  8AeO,2Si03 
and  2Si03. 

Phosphite  of  Ethyl:  2HO,AeO,P03,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  PCI3  upon^alcohol  under  simultaneous  production  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl.  The  obtained  fluid  is  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum  containing  pieces  of  potassa.  Syrup-thick  acid  fluid, 
which,  however,  is  a  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  hydrochloric  acid 
with  the  ethyloxyd  compound.  With  bases  it  gives  salts,  which 
are  easily  decomposed  in  the  watery  solution,  and  consist  of  (HO, 
MO,AeO),PO,. 

Tr%ba9ic  PhosphaU  of  Ethyl:  8AeO+PO^  is  obtained  by  distil- 
lation of  biether-phosphate  of  lead.  .  Water-clear  fluid,  of  agree- 
able etheric  odor;  boils  at  142°5. 

Birether-phowhate  of  Ethyl:  HO,2AeO+PO,.  By  the  action 
of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  upon  ether  or  alcohol  we  obtain  two 
compounds— HO,2AeO-t-PO,  and  2HO,AeO-hPO,.  If  the  mix- 
ture diluted  with  water  be  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead  we  obtain 
an  easily  soluble  salt,  and  one  not  easily  soluble;  the  first  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  PbO,2AeO,P05.  By  decomposition  of  these 
salts  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  we  obtain 
the  pure  compound  as  a  syrup-thick  mass.  The  lead  salt  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  of  a  silky  lustre,  soluble  in  water ;  it  fuses  at  180°, 
and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

Ether-phospharie  Acid  {Phosphorinic  Acid:  2  HO,AeO,PO . 
Syrup-thick  phosphoric  acid  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  an- 
hydrous alcohol,  the  mixture  after  a  little  time  dissolved  in  8  parts 
of  water,  and  completely  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta. 
From  the  solution  filtered  from  the  phosphate  of  baryta,  after  the 
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removal  of  the  still  boiling  alcohol,  the  baryta  ia  precipitated  hj 
SQlphoric  acid  and  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  the  compound  is  ob- 
tained  as  a  syrup-thick  fluid  of  very  sour,  biting  taste.  It  dissolves 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions,  and  gives  with  baa^ 
soluble  combinations,  which  consist  of  2MO,AeO,POf. 

Ether-sulpho-phoBphoric  Acid:   2HO,AeO,P<  q**  is  obtained 

by  the  action  of  PO3S,  upon  alcohol ;  gives  with  bases  salts  which 

consist  of  2MO,AeO,P  I  g  . 

Nitrate  of  Ethyl :  AeO^NO,.  If  hypo-nitrous  acid  be  conducted 
into  alcohol,  there  goes  over  a  pale  yellow  fluid  of  agreeable  odor, 
like  that  of  apples,  and  of  sweet  burning  taste.  This  fluid  is  re* 
ceived  into  a  well-refrigerated  vessel ;  sp.  gr.  0.886 ;  boils  at  21^  ; 
becomes  sour  by  itself  after  a  little  time  in  a  well-closed  vessel.  If 
we  let  hydro-sulphuric  acid  act  upon  the  combination,  we  obtain,  un- 
der a  separation  of  sulphur,  water,  alcohol,  and  ammonia,  AeO,NO, 
+  6HS«6S-(-2HO-}- AeOjHO+NH,.  If  amixture  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  alcohol  and  dilute  nitric  acid  be  distilled,  we  obtain  the  so- 
named  spiritus  nitri  dulci$^  which  is  a  mixture  of  aldehyd,  hypo- 
nitrite  of  ethyl,  and  alcohol ;  simultaneously  also  carbonic  acid  and 
cyanogen  are  formed. 

Nitrate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,NOf.  We  distil  1  volume  nitric  acid  of 
1.40  sp.  gr.  with  2  volumes  alcohol,  and  from  1  to  2  per  cent  urea, 
which  decomposes  the  formed  hyponitrous  acid.  Colorless,  agreea- 
bly smelling  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  boils  at  85^;  sp.  gr.s  1.112. 
Decomposes  at  a  high  temperature  under  violent  explosion.  Hy- 
drosulpburic  acid  acts  upon  this  combination  as  upon  the  former. 

Sulphite  of  Ethyl  Ae(3,S0,,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  8, 
01  upon  alcohol.  Colorless  fluid,  of  peculiar  etheric  odor,  and  first 
cooling  then  burning  taste ;  boils  at  160^ ;  sp.  gr.«  1.085. 

Sulphate  of  Ethyl:  AeOySO,.  Vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  is  conducted  into  refrigerated  ether.  The  syrup-thick  mass 
obtained  is  shaken  with  water  and  ether;  the  latter  dissolves  the 
sulphate  of  ethyl  which  remains  behind  after  evaporation  in  a 
vacuum.  Yellow  oil-like  fluid  of  sharp  taste,  like  oil  of  peppermint, 
of  1.120  sp.  gr. ;  distillable  only  in  a  current  of  air.  By  heating 
with  water  decomposes  into  ether-sulphuric,  methionic,  and  isae- 
thionio  acid. 

Hyperehlorate  of  Ethyl:  AeOyClO^.  An  intimate  mixture  of 
ether-sulphate  of  baryta  with  hyperehlorate  of  baryta  is  submitted 
to  distillation,  yet  the  temperature  not  raised  above  170^.  Trans- 
parent colorless  fluid  of  agreeable  odor  and  taste.  Explodes  with 
great  violence  by  heating,  rubbing,  and  by  shaking,  nay  often 
without  external  cause. 

Sulphethyl'Mulphuric  Acid:    HO,(AeSO,pSO„  arises  by  the 
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action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  bisulphide  of  ethyl.  Paired  eom- 
hydrosulphate  of  ethyl  (mercaptan)  and  upon  sul-  pounds  of  ethyl 
phocyanide  of  ethyl.     Also,  it  is  obtained  by  the  ^^  o^d«  o' 
combined  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  ®*^^ 
potassa  upon  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl.     The  production  is  the  same 
as  that  of  sulphomethyl-sulphuric  acid.   Heavy  oily  fluid,  in  which 
after  a  time  colorless  crystals  are  formed ;  it  possesses  a  strong 
acid  taste,  which  afterwards  reminds  of  the  odor  of  hydro-phospho- 
ric acid ;  iuodorous,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions ; 
bears  a  high  temperature  without  suffering  decomposition.     With 
all  bases  it  forms  soluble  salts  which  have  a  great  tendency  to  crys- 
tallize.    Many  contain  water  of  crystallization,  which  they  often 
first  lose  far  above  100^.     It  is  best  obtained  by  decomposition 
of  the  baryta  salt  with  the  corresponding  sulphuric  acid  salts. 

JEther-earbanuf  Add:  HO(AeO,CO,)00^  It  is  only  known 
in  combination  with  potassa.  Into  a  refrigerated  solution  of  hy- 
drate of  potassa,  in  absolute  alcohol,  carbonic  acid  is  conducted. 
After  a  little  time  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  ether-carbonate  of  po- 
tassa is  precipitated,  which  latter  is  dissolved  by  absolute  alcohoL  If 
the  solution  be  mixed  with  ether,  the  potassa  salt  is  precipitated  in 
leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  Water  decomposes  the  compound 
immediately  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Eiheroxyd'Chlorearlonic  Acid:  (AeO,C6,)'^C  <  q,    is  obtained 

by  the  action  of  oxychlor-carbonic  acid  COCl  npon^  anhydrous 
alcohol.  After  the  reaction  has  taken  place,  the  obtained  liquid  is 
shaken  with  water,  and  the  separated  compound  purified  over  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  and- oxide  of  lead.  Transparent  colorless  liquid 
of  agreeable  odor ;  the  gas  mixed  with  air  suffocates  and  excites  to 
tears  in  a  high  degree ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  sp.  gr. 
1.38,  boils  at  94^.  Brought  together  with  aqueous  ammonia,  we 
obtoin  ureikran  (AeO,GOa)NH„CO.  This  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  large  regular  crystals. 

Mher-9ulpho'earbonie  Jleid :  H0,( AeO, CS^pCS^  To  a  solution 
of  potassa,  in  absolute  alcohol,  little  by  little,  so  much  sulpho-car- 
bonic  acid  is  added  that  the  fluid  becomes  neutral.  This  is  then 
cooled  to  0^,  at  which  temperature  the  potassa  salt  is  crystallized 
out.  A  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt,  in  a  high  cylinder  glass, 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  so  much  water  added 
that  the  acid  can  separate;  it  is  purified  by  repeated  shaking  with 
cold  water.  Oil-like,  colorless,  peculiar  smelling  fluid,  of  feebly 
sour  and  later  astringent  taste;  heavier  than  water,  reddens  at  first 
litmus,  very  inflammable,  and  decomposes  at  24^  into  alcohol  and 
Bulpho-carbonic  acid.  It  drives  carbonic  acid  out  of  its  combi- 
nations; the  compounds,  with  the  alkalies,  are  soluble,  those  with 
oxides  of  heavy  metals  insoluble. 

StUphoearbonate  of  Bioxide  of  Ethyl  (ethylbioxysulphocarbo- 
nate):  AeO,0,S40«-(AeO,CS^'^CS,  (?).    This  combination,  whose 
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prodaction  was  given  above  at  sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl,  crystal- 
lizes in  white  shining  prisms,  of  mustard-like  taste;  melts  at  28^, 
and  decomposes  at  160^,  in  the  way  already  specified.  If  dry 
ammonia  gas  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  com- 
pound, and  the  introduction  be  broken  when  the  deposition  of  sul- 
phur is  terminated,  we  obtain,  after  evaporation,  ether-sulphocar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  an  oil-like  body,  Hanthogenamid  G^H^N 
S,0j«-(NH3,C0pAe0,CS„  which  from  the  etheric  solution  is 
obtained,  by  the  addition  of  some  alcohol,  in  heavy  crystals,  which 
are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives  precipitates  with  chloride  of 
platinum  and  bichloride  of  mercury;  the  first  consists  of  VtGX^G^ 
H7NS,0j+Pt01,C5H7NS,0,.  Potassa  solution  decomposes  the 
compound  into  alcohol  and  sulphocyanic  acid.  At  150^  it  decom- 
poses into  a  colorless  fluid,  smelling  like  mercaptan  and  cyanic  acid, 
and  whose  alcoholic  solution  gives,  with  perchloride  of  mercury, 
a  precipitate  consisting  of  Hg(AeS)S+HgCl. 

Mher'Sulphurie  Acid:  HOCAeO^SOapSO,.  Equal  atoms  of 
alcohol  and  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  are  quickly  mixed  together, 
whereby  a  perceptible  elevation  of  temperature  takes  place,  in 
which  case  the  production  of  ether-sulphuric  acid  follows  in  a  mo- 
ment (the  same  goes  slowly  on  at  a  low  temperature).  The  mix- 
ture then  contains  1  at6m  ether  sulphuric  acid,  2  atoms  free  alcohol, 
and  3HO+SO3;  it  is  diluted  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  water, 
completely  .saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  the  baryta  of 
the  ether-sulphate  of  baryta  solution,  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of 
baryta,  is  accurately  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtered 
solution  of  ether-sulphuric  acid  is  left  standing  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid  until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  1.319.  Oily 
colorless  fluid,  of  sharp  acid  taste,  which  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  water;  by  heating,  the  watery  solution  decomposes,  according 
to  the  concentration,  either  into  sulphuric  acid  and  ether  or  alcohol. 
If  the  acid  be  heated  by  itself,  over  an  oil  bath  to  100  to  140®,  it 
decomposes  into  ether  and  hydrous  sulphuric  acid ;  more  strongly 
heated  it  decomposes,  under  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  ether- 
sulphate  of  elayl,  elayl,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  With  bases  the  ether 
sulphuric  acid  gives  neutral  salts,  soluble  in  water,  which  mostly 
contain  water  of  crystallization;  many  of  these  lose  their  water  by 
heating,  without  suffering  decomposition ;  also  can  the  water  of  a 
few  be  removed  by  boiling  with  alcohol.  If  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  be  a  long  time  boiled,  it  decomposes  into  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  salts;  they  all  contain  1  atom  base,  and  are  obtained 
either  direct  or  by  double  elective  affinity. 

Upon  the  decomposition  of  ether-sulphuric  acid  into  sulphuric 

acid  and  ether,  is  founded  the  ordinary  production  of 

^^uction^*    ether.     As  was  given  above  a  mixture  of  equal  atoms 

etiier!^  ^^^        cf  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  consists  of 

1  atom  ether  sulphuric  acid,  2  atoms  alcohol,  and  1 
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atom  8HO+SO3.  If  thib  mixture  be  submitted  to  distillation,  at 
first  alcohol  goes  over,  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  100^ 
the  acid  decomposes  into  ether,  which  escapes  gaseous,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  diffuses  in  the  water  present;  if  we  suppose  the 
decomposition  has  completely  taken  place,  the  residue  must  con- 
sist of  8SO3+4HO.  But  if  the  temperature  rises  above  140^, 
before  all  the  ether-sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  becomes  free  decomposes  the  ether,  and  we  obtain  sul- 
phurous acid,  elayl,  wine-oil,  whilst  a  black  mass,  the  Thiomda* 
nie  Acidy  remains  behind.  When  the  temperature  has  risen  to  140^, 
if  we  let  alcohol  slowly  flow  into  the  boiling  fluid,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  temperature  remains  constant,  the  alcohol  is  immediately 
decomposed  into  ether  and  water;  this  division  follows,  without 
doubt,  from  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water;  the  latter  is 
taken  up  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  ether  escapes.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  alcohol  flows  thereto,  the  quantity  of  water  in- 
creases, and  now  ether  and  water  pass  over  together  in  the  pro- 
portions as  in  alcohol.  The  production  of  ether,  therefore,  can  no 
longer  be  explained  by  the  attraction  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water. 
Sulphuric  acid  seems,  at  a  high  temperature,  to  exert  a  similar,  of 
course  quite  unknown,  influence  upon  alcohol,  as  yeast  does  upon 
the  fermentation  of  sugar.  The  simultaneous  escape  of  ether 
and  water,  some  believe  they  can  explain,  by  the  opinion  that  the 
water  vanishes  in  the  vapor  of  ether;  but  this  opinion  is  inadmis* 
sible,  because,  in  any  case,  so  much  water  is  present  that  alcohol 
must  be  immediately  reproduced.  If  it  should  yet  be  known  that 
ether,  at  140^,  has  not  the  capability,  at  the  moment  of  its  libe* 
ration,  to  combine  with  water  into  alcohol,  the  difficulty  of  the 
theory  will  thus  be  removed;  besides,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  water  have  a  very  feeble*  affinity. 

Simple  Sulphide  of  Ethyl:  AeS,  is  obtained  like  the  simple 
sulphide  of  methyl.    A  very  thin-flowing  liquid  of 
penetrating   odor,  like  ctesafetidaj  burns  with  blue  Combination  of 
flame ;  boils  at  76^  sp.  gr.  0.826,  gives  with  chlorine  ^^^^  ^^^^] 
by  degrees  (C,H„C,H)  j  g,^  and(C,Cl^C,Cl){  g,^  andteiinrium/ 

Sulphoearbonate  of  sulph-ethyl  AeS,GS,.  Slightly  yellow  fluid, 
heavier  than  water,  Easily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  possesses  a 
garlic-like  sweetish  odor,  and  an  agreeable,  very  sweet,  anise-like 
taste.  Is  'produced  like  the  corresponding  methyl  compound. 
Bieulphide  of  Ethyl:  AeS,.  Tersulphide  of  potassium  is  dis- 
tilled with  ether-sulphate  of  potassa,  the  distillate  repeatedly 
washed  with  water  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  At 
150^,  the  pure  compound  goes  over.  Completely  colorless  fluid,  of 
strong  garlic  odor,  and  penetrating,  sharp,  afterward  sweet  taste, 
sp.  gr.nl.60;  boils  at  152^.  Uives,  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
sulph-ethyl-sulphuric  acid.     Tersulphide  of  ethyl  (Thialole)  AeS,. 
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Quite  resembles  the  former  compound,  and  ia  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion of  qoinque-sulphide  of  potassa  with  ether-sulphate  of  potassa. 

Seltn-ethyl :  AeSe,  is  obtained,  like  simple  sulphide  of  ethjl, 
urith  which  it  quite  agrees  in  properties. 

TeUur-ethyl:  AeTe,  is  obtained,  if  tellur-potassium  be  dis- 
tilled with  ether-sulphate  of  potassa  and  some  water.  Yellow-red 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  strong,  highly  disagreeable  odor 
long  continued;  poisonous,  boils  below  100^,  bums  with  white 
flame  under  diffusion  of  a  thick  white  vapor  of  tellurous  acid.  Is 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  violence,  and  if  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added  to  the'  obtained  solution,  a  heavy  colorless  liquid  separates* 

JEthyl'hydrosulphurie  Acid  (Mercaptan):  H(AeSpS«4  vo- 
lumes gas.  A  saturated  solution  of  ES,HS  is  mixed  with  a  con- 
Paired  b*  ^^^^^^^^^^  solution  of  ether-Bulphate  of  potassa,  and 
nations.  '  ^^®  whole  distilled  upon  the  water  bath.  The  distil- 
late is  shaken  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  quick- 
silver, and  afterwards  deprived  of  water  by  chloride  of  calcium. 
Colorless,  extremely  thin-flowing,  etheric  fluid,  of  highly  disagreea- 
ble smell  and  odor,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  little  soluble  in  water ;  is  converted,  by  strong  refrigeration, 
into  a  greasy  mass.  It  dissolves  only  a  little  sulphur  and  phosphorus; 
is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  Does  not  react 
acid,  boils  at  86^,  sp.  gr.a  0.885.  With  oxide  of  nitrogen  mercap- 
tan forms  a  red  smoking  fluid ;  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  sulph-ethyl-sulphuric  acid ;  as  a  mean  product  we 
obtain  AeS,SO,.  With  oxides  of  the  metals,  particularly  with 
oxide  of  mercury,  mercaptan  combines  with  great  violence  under 
production  of  water  and  metal  combinations,  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  the  metal,  the  alkali  metals  are 
converted  into  the  same  compound  accompanied  by  evolution  of 
hydrogen. 

Fotasnum'9ulph'ethyl :  E(AeS)S  appears  as  a  white,  granular, 
shining  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water ;  the  combinations  with 
heavy  metals  are  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  but  several  are 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  Mercury  compound  Hg{AeS)'"S 
crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  white  transparent  leaves, 
which  in  a  dry  condition  have  a  silver  lustre.  The  SUver  com- 
pound appears  as  a  snow-white  mass.  All  the  metal  compounds  are 
decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  accompanied  by  production  of 
sulpho-metal  and  mercaptan,  from  which  it  follows  that  they 
cannot  be  ordinary  compounds  of  sulpho-metals  with  AeS. 

Hthyl'Behn-hydric  Acid:  H(AeSe)'"Se-«4  volumes  gas,  is  ob- 
tained like  the  former  compound,  under  the  employment  of  ESe,H 
8e.  Odorless,  highly  disagreeable  smelling  fluid,  heavier  than  water, 
in  which  it  is  insoluble;  boils  at  100^,  easily  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  intense  blue  flame,  under  formation  of  selenious  acid  and 
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Tapor  of  selenium.     Behares  towards  the  metals  like  tke  former 

compound. 

Iodide  of  Ethyl:  Aela4  yolnmes  gas,  is  obtained  like  iodide 

of  methyl.     Colorless  fluid,  stronely  refractinir  lieht,  ^    ^.     . 

«  y    ^-         xi      •  11       •     •ri      •         11   ®     ®         Combinations 

of  penetrating  etheric  smell,  mtscible  in  all  proper-  ^f  ^^yi  ^^^ 

tions  with  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  atTO'^;  sp.gr.  thehaiog^na. 
1.9755.  Decomposes,  by  conduction  through  a  glow- 
ing tube,  into  iodide  of  elayl.  Nitric  acid  precipitates  iodine;  chlorine 
forms  chloride  of  elayl  under  deposition  of  iodine.  Distilled  with 
concentrated  solution  of  potassa  it  is  partly  converted  into  iodide  of 
acetyl.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  ethyl  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver gives  immediately  iodide  of  silver.  After  a  little  time  is  yellow. 

Bromide  of  JSthyl^  AeBra4  volumes  gas,  is  produced  like 
bromide  of  methyl.  Water,  clear,  etheric  smelling  fluid  of  sweet 
taste ;  boils  at  40^.7  ;  sp.  gr.a  1.473 ;  suffers  no  change  in  the  air. 

Chloride  of  J^M^Z (hydrochloric  ether):  AeCln4  volumes  gas. 
Absolute  alcohol,  completely  saturated  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is 
gently  warmed  in  a  flask,  which  is  connected  by  a  gas-evolving  tube 
with  two  bottles.  In  the  first  bottle  is  water  of  25^  to  80^,  under 
which  the  tube  passes;  the  second  is  placed  in  a  cold  mixture.  In 
the  first,  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  remain  behind ;  in  the 
second,  the  chloride  of  ethyl  collects.  Colorless,  extremely  mobile 
liquid  of  aromatic  odor ;  boils  at  12^.5 ;  sp.  gr.  0.874;  dissolves  in 
50  parts  water ;  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  ether  and  alcohol. 
Chloride  of  ethyl  gives  with  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid  an  oily 
combination ;  it  farther  combines  with  Chloride  of  Tin  and  Anti- 
mony, and  Perchloride  of  Iron,  forming  crystalline  masses  which 
are  immediately  decomposed  in  contact  with  water.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  decomposes  the  compound,  under  the  produc- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium  and  alcohol.  Treated  with  chlorincy 
acetyl  is  converted  by  degrees  into  the  following  compounds: 
(C,H.,C,H)C1,-KC,H,)C1-C,H,C1,;  (C3H^C,H)Cl3-C,H3Cl3; 
(C,CI^C,H)Cl,+(C,H3)Cl3-C,H,CI,;  (C,Cl,.(5,a)Cl3«C,HCl,; 
(C,Cl3,C,Cl)CL=C,Cl,. 

Fluoride  of  Ethyl:  AeFl.  Very  volatile,  colorless  fluid  of 
garlic-like  odor ;  burns  with  a  blue  flame  under  evolution  of  acid 
vapor. 

rOUBTH  MBMBBR. 

By  electrifying  a  well-cooled,  saturated  solution  of  valerianate 
of  potassa,  we  obtain  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole  ending  in  a 
copper  plate;  and,  at  the  positive  pole,  terminating  in  a  platinum 
plate  (if  both  are  separate  from  each  other  by  a  porous  septum), 
carbonic  acid,  valylen  (butyren  gas),  CgH,  and  an  oily  fluid  which 
consists  of  valyl  C,Hq,  and  valerianate  of  valyl  (?)  (CgH«)0,(C,oHJ 
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O3.  If  this  fluid  be  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassft, 
BO  that  the  vapor  formed  flows  back  again,  thus  separates  vale- 
rianate of  potassa,  but  which  by  continued  boiling  must  again 
vanish.  If  the  fluid  after  cooling  be  mixed  with  much  water,  we 
obtain  valjl  in  the  form  of  a  light  etheric  fluid,  which  boils  at  108^, 
smells  agreeably  aromatic,  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  ether 
and  alcohol,  bums  with  very  sooty  flame,  and  possesses  at  18^  a 
specific  gravityn  0.694.  Density  of  its  vapor=2  volumes  gas.  Di- 
lute  Nitric  Acid  does  not  act  upon  valyl ;  concentrated  seems  to 
convert  it  into  butyric  acid.  Ihy  Chlorine  g<i9^  decomposes  valyl 
by  the  access  of  light,  under  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
at  last  a  pasty  mass  remains ;  Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 
As  valyl  forms  from  valerianic  acid,  so  Propyl  G^H,  forms  by  de» 
composition  of  butyric  acid. 

nrrn  miiibib. 

Amyl:  AmaaSCgH^HsaCj^H,,. 

Occurrence  and  Prodtiction. — Amyl  seems  to  be  formed  by  a 
process  of  fermentation.  It  is  found  as  oxyhydrate  of  amyl  in 
fuselole  of  potato  whiskey,  as  well  as  in  that  of  wine;  it  is  farther 
obtained  by  electrical  decomposition  of  capronate  of  potassa  EO, 
(C«H„)0,. 

Amyl:  Am  a  2  volumes  gas.     Like  iodide  of 

^ '  ethyl,  iodide  of  amyl  decomposes  (if,  in  a  closed  tube, 

with  zinc  amalgam,  it  be  heated  to  160 — 180^),  accompanied  by 
production  of  iodide  of  zinc,  into  amyl,  hydro-amyl,  and  valeren 
CiqHjo-  By  distillation,  a  mixture  of  hydro-amyl  and  valeren  first 
passes  over,  and  at  155^  the  so-called  amyl.  Colorless,  transpa- 
rent fluid,  of  slightly  etheric  odor  and  burning  taste.  At  — 30^  it  is 
thick,  but  not  solid;  boils  at  155^;  sp.  gr.  0.7704;  does  not  in- 
flame at  ordinary  temperatures.  Insoluble  in  water ;  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Fuming  Sulphuric  Acid 
does  not  act  upon  it ;  fuming  Nitric  Acid  is  said  to  convert  amyl 
into  valerianic  acid. 

Bydroamyl:  AmHs4  volumes  gas,  is  obtained 
Combinations     pQ^e  when  iodide  of  amyl  is  decomposed  by  zinc 
hy^geiL^        amalgam  in  the  presence  of  water ;  transparent,  color- 
less, extremely  mobile  fluid,  of  agreeable,  sweet  odor. 
Insoluble  in  water ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  boils  at 
81^;  sp.  gr.  0.6385  at  14^;  bums  with  a  clear  luminous  flame; 
the  strongest  reagents  show  only  a  slight  action  upon  hydro-amyl. 
Oxide  of  Amyl:   AmO»2  volumes  gas.     This 
^^landOxy-  compound  should  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  upon  chloride  of  amyl 
in  the  heat.    Agreeably  smelling  fluid;  boils  at  111^ ;  other  pro- 
perties are  unknown.    If  we  distil  amyl  spirit  with  concentrated 
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Btilphuric  acid  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  substances,  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  which  there  goes  over,  between  175  to  183°,  a  fluid  which 
is  said  to  consist  of  Ci^H^O ;  but  this  compound  cannot,  on  ac- 
count  of  its  high  boiling  point  be  oxide  of  amyl*  If  the  oxide  of 
amjl,  obtained  from  chloride  of  amjl,  be  completely  decomposed 
by  chlorine,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water,  this  mixture  dis- 
solves chloracetic  acid,  (0^013)0^  The  part  insoluble  in  water, 
shaken  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  leaves  a  residue  which 

consists  of  (0^013)013  and  (C4CI3)  j  q?  ;  in  the  solution  is  found 

(04013)013,  valerianic  acid  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

Oxff hydrate  of  Atayl  (amyl-spirit,  potato  fuselole):  AmO,HO» 
Crude  potato  fuselole  is  a  few  times  distilled  over  carbonnte  of 
soda,  then  by  chloride  of  calcium  deprived  of  water  and  afterward 
rectiBed;  what  passes  over  at  .138^  is  pure  amyl-spirit.  Com- 
pletely clear  thin-flowing  fluid,  of  peculiar  loathsome,  suiTocating 
odor,  which  excites  •coughing ;  little  soluble  in  water,  miscible,  in 
all  proportions,  with  ether  and  alcohol.  Boiling  point  133° ;  sp. 
gr.  0.8253.  Amyl-spirit  behaves  to  valerianic  acid  like  alcohol  to 
acetic  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  bodies  is  converted  into 
that  substance.  If  amyl-spirit  be  brought  together  with  the  air, 
by  means  of  platinum-black,  we  thus  obtain  water  and  valerianic 
acid;  as  mean  product,  valerianate  of  amyl  is  formed.  By  distil- 
lation with  anhydrous  vhosphoric  acid  we  obtain  amilen,  and  if 
the  amyl-spirit  be  conaucted  thirough  a  tube,  at  dull  red  heat,  it 
falls  into  metacetonaa04H,,'^0,H=»OgHg. 

Borate' of  Amyl:  AmO,2Bo03,  resembles,  in  its  properties,, 
the  borate  of  ethyl  AeO,2Bo03.     At  200^  it  swells  combinations 
up,  and  can  then  be  drawn  into  threads;  is  not  de-  of  oxide  of 
composed  at  800^;  burns  with  green  flame;  is  ob-  amyiinth 
tained  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  boracio  acid  upon  ^^  '' 
amyl-spirit. 

Silicate  of  Amyl:  SAmO-J-SiOj.  Colorless,  of  sharp  odor  like 
amyl-spirit;  mixes  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  amyl-spirit,  in  all 
proportions;  bums  with  a  white  flame;  boils  at  832°;  sp.  gr.n 
0.868. 

Nitrate  of  Amyl:  AmOjNO.  is  obtained  by  introduction  of  ni- 
trous acid  into- amyl-spirit.  JPale  yellow  fluid,  whieh  becomesi 
darker  by  warming;  sp.  gr.a0.8773;  boiling  point  91°.  Nitrate 
of  Amyl:  AmO,NOf.  Amyl-spirit  is  cautiously  distilled  with 
nitric  acid,  under  addition  of  some  urea;  boils  at  187°;.  sp.  gr.. 
0.902.  ' 

Sulph-amylriulphwic  Acid:  H0(Am,S0,)'"S03,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  amyl-mercaptan  ^^j^  oombi- 
and  sulpho-cyanide  of  amyl.     Acid,  almost  inodorous  nations  of  amjL 
fluid;  gives,  with  bases,  salts  soluble  in  water..    The  wd  oxide  of 
Baryta  Salt  crystallijzes  in  colorless  leaflets,  unctuous,  •"^ 
8 
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and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    The  Silver  Salt  appears  in 
colorless  rhombic  tables. 

Amyhxydrvdphoearhimic  Acid:  HO(AmO,CS,pCSj,  is  obtained 
like  the  corresponding  ethjl  compound.  Colorless  or  pale  yellow 
fluid,  of  disagreeable  penetrating  odor;  reddens  litmus-paper;  is 
only  a  little  heayier  than  water,  and  colors  the  skin  a  deep  yellow. 
The  Potassa  Salt  appears  in  white  leaflets,  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether;  if  we  let  Iodine  act  upon  the  salt,  we  obtain  Sul- 
ph^carbanate  of  Amyl  AmO,CSj,  a  colorless  oil,  boiline  at  187^. 

Amyloxyd-sulphuric  Acid:  HO(AmO,S03)'TSO^^  Equal  parts 
of  amyl-spirit  and  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  together, 
the  mixture  after  a  little  time  diluted  with  water,  and  from  the 
obtained  solution  the  amylozyd-sulphuric  acid  is  procured  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ether-sulphuric  acid.     Syrup-like,  acid  mass, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    If  the  aqueous  solution  be 
some  time  boiled,  the  acid  separates  into  amyl-spirit  and  sulphuric 
acid.     Gives  with  bases  soluble  salts;  the  Baryta  Salt  forms  in 
shining  crystals. 
Protoeulphide  of  Amyl:  AmS,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  KS 
is  distilled  with  chloride  of  amyl.     Highly  disagree- 
A^landsul-    able  smelling  fluid,  which  boils  at  216°.     Bisulphide 
of  Amyl:  AmS,.    Yellow,  oil-like  liquid,  of  strong 
odor;  boils  at  250'';  sp.  gr.s 0.918. 
AmyUeulph-hydric  Aetd  (amyl-mercaptan):  H(Am3)^S.    We 
distil  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ES,HS  with  AmCl. 
^^^Brf^TOl-    ^^y  ^^^^  ^^  penetrating  onion-like  odor;  strongly 
ph^MdamyL  refracting  light;  sp.  gr.« 0.885;  boils  at  117°;  be- 
haves towards  oxides  of  metals  like  the  correspond- 
ing ethyl  compound.    The  mercury  compound  Hg(AmSpS  forms 
a  leafy  radiant  mass,  soluble  in  water,  but  not  easily  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohoL 

Iodide  of  Amyl:  is  obtained  like  iodide  of  ethyl.     Colorless 

«     1     jv  1     ^^^^'  ^^  biting  taste  and  garlic-like  smell;  boils  at 

^yl  and  halo-  j^go .  ^p^  gr.i«l,5113.     Dissolves  iodide  of  mercury 

abundantly ;  from  the  warm  solution  this  separates 

in  the  yellow  modification. 

Bromide  of  Amyl:  AmBr.  Quite  resembles  iodide  of  amyl,  and 
is  produced  in  the  same  manner ;  heavier  than  water. 

Chhride  of  Amyl:  AmCl,  is  obtained  by  introduction  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas  into  amyl-spirit,  and  distillation  at  a  gentle 
heat.  Colorless  fluid,  of  rather  agreeable  aromatic  odor;  insoluble 
in  water;  boils  at  102^;  burns  with  green  flame.  Gives  with 
Chlorine^  exposed  to  sunlight,  a  colorless  fluid,  of  strong  camphor- 
like odor,  and  which  consists  of  C,^H3Clp(8C,Cl^C,H,C,H)Cl3. 

Caproyl. — If  we  let  the  electric  current  act  upon  oenanthylate 
of  potassa  we  obtain  Caproyl  C„H23,  an  oily  fluid  boiling  at  ^02^. 
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Cethyl:  Ces5xl6CjHj,H=BCJff,^ 

Oceurrence. — It  is  fonnd  in  spermaceti  as  oxide  of  cethjl ;  nn- 
known  by  itself. 

Oocyhydrais  of  Oethyl  (ethal,  from  eth-er  and  al-cohol):  CeO,HO. 
Two  parts  spermaceti  (ethalate  of  cethjl),  and  one  part  of  hydrate 
of  potassa  are  united  bj  melting  together,  and  the  mass  treated 
first  with  water,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Afterward  the 
whole  is  warmed,  the  oily  layer  which  collects  npon  the  surface 
removed,  and  repeately  submitted  to  the  same  operation.  The 
mass  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  digested  with  dilute  po- 
tassa solution  in  excess,  and  the  ethal  of  the  dried  mass  is  extracted 
by  alcohol.  By  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  we  obtain  the  ethal, 
which  is  purified  by  distillation.  Solid,  transparent,  wax-like 
body,  inodorous,  and  tasteless ;  fuses  at  48^,  and  crystallizes  by 
slow  cooling  in  fine  scales.  Completely  volatile;  insoluble  in 
water;  miscible  with  alcohol  at  54^  in  all  proportions;  sp.  gr.a 
0.812;  boUs  at  860°  (?).  By  heating  with  BydraU  of  Pota^,  we 
obtain  ethalic  acid  (G3,H3j)03  accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen. Repeatedly  distilled  with  Anhydrous  Phosphoric  Aeidy  ethal 
decomposes  into  water  and  ceten.  Potassium,  brought  into  fused 
ethal,  produces  a  lively  evolution  of  hydrogen.  • 

Cethyloxydr9ulpho-€arhonia  Aoid:  HO(0eO,0S3) 
CSj.    A  concentrated  solution  of  ethal  in  sulpho-  Combination  of 
carbonic  acid  is  mixed  with  palverized  hydrate  or  po-  JS;®     ^^ 
tassa.    After  a  few  hours  a  jelly-like  mass  is  formed 
from  which  the  potassa  salt  is  extracted  bv  warm  alcohol.     The 
salt,  which  is  deposited  by  cooling  as  a  voluminous  powder,  con- 
sists of  £0,(CeO,CSJ'^C/S2;  hydrochloric  acid  immediately  pre- 
cipitates pure  ethal. 

Cethyloxyd-9tdphuric  Acid:  HO(CeO,S03)^SOj.  Known  only 
in  combination  with  potassa,  in  white  leaflets  of  a  mother-of-pearl 
lustre.  Is  obtained  by  fusing  together  ethyl  and  hydrate  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Chloride  of  Oethyl:  CeCl.   Equal  volumes  of  ethal 
and  chloride  of  phosphorus  are  heated  together  in  a  ^^0^0^ 
retort ;  a  lively  reaction  takes  place ;  at  first,  the  ex-  ;• 

cess  of  chloride  of  phosphorus  goes  over,  and  at  last  the  chloride 
of  cethyl  sublimes*    Particularly  is  not  known. 

TWXNT7-V0UBTH  MBHBBB. 

Occurrence. — ^Upon  the  surface  of  the  sugar-cane  a  wax  is  found, 
which  is  named  cerosin,  and  corresponds  to  the  formula  (O^^H^) 
0,H0.    This  substance  seems  also  to  be  exuded  by  other  plants; 
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thus  are  the  gourds  gathered  in  the  tropics,  covered  bj  a  thick 
layer  of  this  substance.  From  86,000  stalks  of  sugar-cane  72  lbs. 
cerosin  are  obtained.  The  cane  is  crushed  in  a  mill  and  the  juice 
expressed.  The  juice  is,  without  the  addition  of  lime,  made  to 
boil  by  gentle  heat  and  the  foam  which  forms  removed.  This  is 
dried  and  in  the  cold  treated  with  alcohol  at  36^,  which  extracts 
the  leaf-wax.  The  residue  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  so- 
lution strained  through  thick  linen,  and  the  alcohol  removed  by 
distillation.  White,  crystallizable  mass,  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
easily  soluble  in  hot ;  inodorous,  burns  with  beautiful  white  flame ; 
fuses  at  82^  and  crystallizes  by  slow  cooling.  Heated  with  hydrate 
of  pota%%a^  it  forms  cerosinic  acid  H0(G^H47)03  under  evolution  of 
hydrogen. 

TWBNT7-«BVXNTH  MBIIBXR. 

Ceroiyl:  Cn«27C,Hj,H=C44H„. 

Oecurrenee. — Is  found  as  oxide  of  cerotyl  in  the  so-named  Chinese 
wax  in  combination  with  cerotinic  acid.  This  wax  is  generally 
regarded  as  vegetable,  but  it  is  probably  secreted  by  an  insect. 
At  present  only  the  oxide  of  cerotyl  is  known. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Cerotyl  (Cerotin):  CrO,HO.  Cerotin  is  pro- 
cured from  Chinese  wax,  in  the  same  way  as  ethal  from  sperma- 
ceti. Repeatedly  crystallized  from  alcohol ;  melts  at  79^.  Heated 
with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  is  converted  into  cerotinic  acid  (C^H^) 
O3  under  evolution  of  hydrogen*  If  concentrated  9ulphurie  acid 
act  for  several  hours  in  the  cold  upon  finely  divided  cerotin,  we 
thus  obtain  Sulphate  of  Cerotyl  CrOySO,;  the  mass  is  washed  with 
water,  then  dried  in  a  vacuum,  and  from  the  etheric  solution  the 
sulphate  of  cerotyl  is  obtained  in  crystals;  wax-like  mass.  If 
Chlorine-  act  upon  melted  cerotin  we  obtain  a  yellowish,  transpa- 
rent, ffum-like  mass,  the  chlorcerotinic  acids  HO,(6GsCl220C,H3, 

C,H)  <  Qj  (?).    By  dry  distillation  of  Chinese  wax,  a  hydro-carbon 

is  formed,  which  consists  of  C^H^  and  melts  at  85^. 
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Mdiuyl:  My=B80CgBrj,H=CjoH,i. 

Occurrence. — Melissyl  is  found  as  oxide  of  melissyl,  in  combi- 
nation with  palmitinic  acid,  in  beeswax,  simultaneously  with 
cerotic  acid  (cerin).  If  this  wax  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  pal- 
matate  of  melissyl  (miricin)  remains  behind.  By  melting  this 
with  hydrate  of  potassa  we  obtain  palmitate  of  potassa  and  oxy-« 
hydrate  of  melissyl  (melissin).  If  the  decomposed  mass  be  treated 
with  boiling  alcohol,  the  melissin  separates,  during  the  cooling,  as  a 
wax-like  mass,  which  fuses  at  85^,  and  heated  with  hydrate  of 
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potassa  is  converted  into  melisBic  acid  C^^Hjo^s  ^^^^^  evolution  of 
nydrogen.     By  Chlorine  it  is  not  easily  decomposed;  at  last  is 

obtained  chlormelissic  acid-(7C,Cljj,22C,H„C,H)|  ^j 

Sboond  Group. 
Farmyl  Group. 

Component:  O^H,;  active  molecule:  formyl»0,H.  This  is 
the  most  numerous  group  in  organic  chemistry.  At  present  the 
following  primary  members  are  known. 

Primary  Radical:  PormylsaCgH. 

Acetyl,  Ac «     C,n,,C,n=t  C,H,, 

Propionyl,         Pr-  2C,H^C,H-C,H,, 

8.  Butyryl,     •       Bu-  8C,H^C,H=C,H., 

4.  Valeryl,  Va-  4C,H,,C,H=CJV 

"    Capronvl,  Ca«  5C,n,,CaH=C,3H, 
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OenanAyl,  Oe-  6C3H^C,H=C„H^, 
Capryl,  Cp-  7C,H,,C,H=C,,H^. 

Pelargonyl,  Py  «  80,11^,  C,  H  ==  C^.H j^. 
Caprylyl,  Cy-  9C,H^C,n=C«H,,, 

Cocyl,  Co  «10C,H,,C,H^  C^H„. 

Laurosteryl,  La  -11  C,Hj,C,H^  C^H^^, 
Myristicyl,  My«18C,H,,C,H= C^I^ 
Benyl,  By  -14C,H,,C,H=  C^^H^, 

Palmityl,  Pa  -15C,H,,C,H=  C^H,,, 

"     16.  »Margaryl,  Ma-10C,H,,CJI=C„H3,. 

"     17.  Stearophanyl,    Sta«17C,H„CJI=C^H3,. 
"     21.  Behenyl,  Be  -  21  C,H^C,H=  C^H^. 

"     23.  Cerossyl,  Cy -23C,H3,C,H=C^H^ 

"      26.  Cerotyl,  Ct  =2BC,H,,C,H=C^H,3. 

«     29.  Melissinyl,         Me-29C,H„C,H=C^H,,, 
The  radicals  of  this. group  all  possess  the  capability  of  forming 
acids  with  8  atoms  oxygen.    They  also  give,  at  least  ^  ^^^  general 
the  lower  members  of  the  group,  equivalent  combina-  chemical  re- 
tions  with  sulphur  and  the  halogens.     Several  of  l»<ioMofthi8 
these  radicals  also  unite  with  1  atom  of  oxygen,  form-  ^^'^P*    . 
ing  oxides  which  as  hydrates  have  acquired  the  gene-  ^«  oxides. 
ral  name  of  aldthyd^  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  con-  ^^®  aldehydfl. 
sidered  as  the  corresponding  members  of  the  oxyhydrates  of  the 
methyl  group  minus  2  atoms  hydrogen ;  thus  is  alcohol  C.H,,0+ 
HO— 2H«Aldehyd  C4H3,0+HO.    Aldehyd  reacts  indifferently, 
and  possesses  the  power,  by  the  presence  of  strong  bases,  by  trans- 
position to  change  into  a  resinous  mass ;  they  are  more  volatile 
than  the  acids,  and  by  direct  oxidation  are  quickly  converted  into 
the  acids  with  8  atoms  oxygen.     As  the  lower  members  of  the 
oxyhydrates  of  the  methyl  gjronp  are  fluid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  the  consistency  increases  in  pro-  ^*  *^ 
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portion  as  the  member  riBeSy  so  likewise  are  the  corresponding  mem- 
bers of  the  acid  hydrates  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  higher 
members,  on  the  contrary,  appear  solid,  behave  completely  like  fat, 
and  mostly,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  are  found  in  the  fats, 
%nd  are  also  generally  named  fatty  acids ;  indeed,  so  general  a 
conversion  of  the  fluid  acid  to  the  solid  takes  place,  that  a  limit 
cannot  be  fixed.  As  wood-spirit  and  alcohol  are  miscible,  in  all 
proportions,  with  water,  so  also  behave  formic,  acetic,  and  pro- 
pionic acid ;  but  in  the  de^ee  that  OaH,  enter,  they  lose  their 
solubility  in  water,  so  that  we  higher  members  are  completely  in- 
soluble; soluble,  on  the  contrary,  in  alcohol,  and  particularly  in 
ether.  The  lower  members  of  the  acid  hydrates  possess  a  strong 
acid,  penetrating  odor,  often  disagreeable,  whilst  the  higher  appear 
inodorous ;  the  melting  point  of  the  latter  rises  as  does  the  mem- 
ber. All  the  acids  are  volatile,  and  in  general  each  mem- 
ber boils  18  to  20^  higher  than  the  foregoing;  with  the  last  member 
that  point  is  so  high  diat  it  can  be  volatilised,  undecomposed,  only 
in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  Likewise  the  acids  in  general  are 
deprived  of  acid  properties  as  the  member  rises.  Acetic,  formic, 
butyric,  propionic,  and  valerianic  acid  taste  very  sour,  produce  a 
blister,  and  leave  a  white  spot  upon  the  tongue,  whilst  tne  higher 
members  appear  so  feebly  acid  that  they  scarcely  expel  carbonic 
ConTenion  of  ^^^*  ^^  the  .higher  members  be  treated  with  nitric 
the  higher  acid,  they  are  by  degrees  converted  into  the  lower 
members  into  members  by  oxidation  of  CjH,  y  generally,  we  obtain 
e  ower.  ^  mixture  of  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  valerianic  acid, 
etc.,  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
action. 

By  the  action  of  the  halogens,  particularly  chlorine,  the  primary 

radicals  of  this  group,  by  substitution  of  O^H,  by 
^roductiaft  of  C,C1^  are  converted  by  degrees  into  the  derived  radi- 
dicau!"^    ^^  ^^9  which  Combine  with  0,S,C1,  etc.,  in  the  same 

proportions  as  the  primary.  The  primary  acids  are 
Occurrence  and  found  in  nature,  but  they  are  also  formed  by  the  de- 
th™rimai7  Composition  of  many  organic  substances,  as  well  as 
radicalB.  by  distillation  and  fermentation,  through  oxidizing 

action.  As  most  of  the  higher  members  in  combina- 
tion with  oxide  of  glycyl  present  the  fats  occurring  in  nature, 
we  obtain  the  fat  acids,  by  boiling  the  fats  with  concentrated 
alkali  solutions,  and  by  decomposition  of  the  obtained  salts  (soaps), 
by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid.  But  since  the  natural  fats 
are  almost  always  mixtures  of  several  fat-acid  combinations,  we 
usually  obtain  in  the  way  mentioned  only  mixtures  of  acids  which 
must  then  be  separated.  A  few  of  these  acids,  as  the  margario 
and  stearic  are  found  in  nearly  all  fats  of  plants  and  animals 
whilst  others  appear  only  as  special  fat  acids,  as  cocinic,  myris- 
tinic, Uurosteric,  etc. 
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The  Badiealg  of  this  Ghoup  correspond,  like  those 
of  the  methyl  group,  gassiform  to  2  volumes.  I„!!f  L^^l^^f 

Formyl  gas=C,H,  Sp.  gr.  of  0,-1.6720  ^^.^f^eip 

"      ''  H-0.1886  gases. 

C,H«.  1.8106— 2  volumes. 

It  follows  that  the  sp.  gr.  of  formyl  gas— 0.905S 
For  each  addition  of  C,H,  the  sp.  gr.  rises    0.9746 

Oxides  with  0  and  O3  are  likewise  equal  2  volumes. 
2  volumes  formyl  gas        —1.8106 
8      **       oxygen —8.8279 

2      ''       formic  acid  gas— 5.1385.     Specific  gravity— 2.5692. 

The  ozyhydrates  Correspond  to  4  volumes 

2  volumes  formic  acid       —5.1385 

2      ''       hydrous  gas      -1.2479 

4      ''       formic  acid  gas— 6.3U64.     Sp.  gr.— 1.5961. 

The  Sulphur  Oampoundi  correspond  like  the  oxygen  compounds 
to  2  volumes  gas. 

The  Haloid  Compounds  with  1,  %  and  8  atoms  halogen,  are 
equal  4  volumes  gas. 

2  volumes  formyl  gas        —  1.8106 

6       ''      chlorine*^         -14.6400 

4       "      chlorformyl  "  -16.4516.     Sp.  gr.-4.1126. 

The  increase  of  the  specific  gravity  for  the  introduction  of  G^H, 
is  above  given.  The  derived  radicals  and  their  combinations  show 
the  same  ratio  of  atomic  volume  as  the  primary. 

I^fMry  Badiedl:  Ibrmpl. 
a.  Primary  JBoiMraZ- C3H,— Fo. 

Formyl:  Fo.    If  the  black  mass  which  is  often  obtained  from 
the  heated  tartrate  of  potassa  and  charcoal  in  making  ^Q^mjl. 
potassium,  be  brought  into  contact  with  water,  a  gas 
is  evolved  which  burns  with  a  clear  flame  and  consists  of  C^H- 2 
volumes,  and  can  be  regarded  as  formyl. 

'Hydrate  of  Formic  Acid:  HO,FoOa,  is  found  in  ants.     For- 
mic acid  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  wood-spirit 
through  the  metos  of  platinum-black;  by  oxidation  fom^withox- 
pf  alcohol  under  the  co-operation  of  potassa,  by  heat-  ygen. 
ing  the  hydrates  of  oxalic  acid,  by  decomposition  of 
aqufious  hydrocyanic  acid :  NC,,H-|-8H0— CjHjOj-fNH,,  by  ox- 
idation of  turpentine  oils,  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
upon  tartaric, racemic,  and  mucic  acid,  upon  sugar,  gum,  starch — by 
the  action  of  iodine  and  hyperiodic  acid  upon  acetic  acid,  etc.    An 
aqueous  solution  of  formic  acid  is  obtained,  if  ten  parts  of  tartaric 
acid  with  14  parts  peroxide  of  manganese  and  40  parts  water  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  capacious  retort ;  or  womix  1  part  sugar  with  8  parts  per- 
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oxide  of  mangaDose,  and  add  little  by  little  8  parts  sulphuric  acid 
previously  diluted  with  6  parts  water ;  when  tne  evolution  of  gas 
ceases,  we  distil  the  mixture  to  dryness.  The  obtained  aqueous 
solution  of  formic  acid  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  formate  of  soda  distilled  with 
1  atom  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  which,  however,  must  be 
added  in  very  small  quantities;  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be 
avoided.  We  obtain  the  hydrate  completely  anhydrous,  by  de- 
composing the  lead  salt  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  hydrate 
of  formic  acid  appears  as  a  colorless  fluid  slightly  fuming  in  the 
.air;  burns,  by  heating,  with  bluish  flame,  crystallizes 
ftwmic'adcL  •*  ^^»  possesses  a  strongly  acid  taste,  produces  a  blis- 
ter; sp.gr.  1.235.;  boils  at  1C8°;  mixes  with  water 
in  all  proportions.  Formic  acid  suffers  no  change  in  the  air,  but 
by  means  of  platinum-black  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water ;  Metallie  Oxides  which  easily  yield  oxygen,  as  oxide  of 
mercury,  of  quicksilver,  and  the  super-oxides  completely  oxidize 
the  acid  even  in  dilute  condition.  Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid 
decomposes  the  acid  by  heat  into  carbonic  oxide  and  water :  C,H 
03=200+ HO.  Bichloride  of  mercury  is  converted  by  formic 
acid  into  calomel.  The  Formic  Acid  Salt$  are  all  soluble  in  water 
and  crystallizable.  Drenched  with  hydrate  of  sul- 
wdt^^  phuric  acid  they  evolve  a  suffocating,  acid  odor  like 

formic  acid.  Generally  formic  acid,  even  in  its  com- 
binations, can  be  easily  known  by  its  behavior  to  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury and  to  the  oxides  of  the  precious  metals.  If  it  be  warmed  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  imdiediately  preci- 
pitated. The  Ammonia  Salt  crystallizes  in  right-angled  four-sided 
prisms;  it  melts  at  120^  and  at  140^  degrees  decomposes  into 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  water.  The  Soda  Salt  NaO,Fo03+2  aq. 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables.  The  Baryta  Salt  dissolves  in  four 
parts  cold  water  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Also  the  Magnesia 
Sab  is  insoluble  in  alcohol;  it  crystallizes  in  fine  transparent,  anhy- 
drous needles.  The  Lead  Salt  appears  in  fine  prismatic  crystals, 
soluble  in  86  parts  cold  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Sulphide  of  Formyl  (Sulphoform^ :  F0S3.    We  distil  1  part  of 

,     ,    ,    iodide  of  formyl  with  3  parts  finely  ground  cinnabar. 

FomyUndsni.  g^^^  ^y_y^^  g^j^^  ^^j^^,^  in  aloohol  and  ether,  of 

/     sweet  aromatic  odor.     Gives  with  pure  potassa  for- 
mate of  potassa  and  sulphide  of  potassium. 
Iodide  of  Formyl  (lodiform) :  F0I3,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
•  iodine  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.     To  a 

lo«^*  mixture  of  equal  parts  carbonate  of  potassa  and  alco- 

hol with  8  parts  of  water,  iodine  is  added,  so  long  as 
the  color  vanishes  and  the  produced  iodide  of  formyl  precipitated 
by  diluting  with  water.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  iodide  of  formyl 
forms  large,  yellow  crystals  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre  and  easily 
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pulyerized ;  it  possesses  a  strong  saffron-like  odor  and  a  sweetish, 
disagreeable  taste;  fuses  at  100^,  sublimes  at  a  lower  tempera- 
tare  and  decomposes,  in  powerful  heat,  into  iodine,  iodide  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbon.  Gives,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
formate  of  potassa  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Bromide  of  Formyl  (Bromoform) :  FoBr^.  Dilute  wood-spirit, 
alcohol  or  aceton  is  distilled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  bromide  of 
lime.  A  water-clear  etheric-smelling  fluid  of  a  penetrating  sweet 
taste,  insoluble  in  water,  misoible  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all 
proportions ;  heavier  than  water. 

Chloride  of  Formyl:  FoCl.  To  an  alcohol  solution  of  potassa 
the  so-named  chloride  of  pajraacetyl,  (C3HC1,^C,H,)C1,(V.  Elayl), 
is  added;  much  chloride  of  potassium  is  precipitated,  whilst  by  dis- 
tillation of  this  mixture  a  colorless  fluid  chloride  of  formyl  goes 
over ;  the  same  combination  also  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  aqueous  potassa  upon  the  chloracetate  of  methyl  (MeOjC^ 
Cl),03.  Oily,  insoluble  in  water,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Bichloride  of  Formyl:  FoClj.  Chloride  of  formyl  combines 
directly  with  chlorine,  forming  FoCl,  also  F0CI3  and(C,Cl)Cl3. 

Terchloride  of  Formyl  (Chloroform):  FoCl,.  We  distil  a 
mixture  of  8  parts  water,  \  part  alcohol,  and  1  part  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  lime  with  5  to  6  parts  water.  In  both  cases  terchloride 
of  formyl  is  precipitated  by  water  from  the  distillate,  then  washed  . 
several  times  with  water  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  (If 
we  employ  wood-spirit  instead  of  alcohol  we  obtain  terchloride  of 
forpay],  also  some  empyreumatic  oil.)  Water-clear,  thin-flowing, 
sweet  liquid  of  penetrating  odor.  Specific  gravity  1.480 ;  boiling 
point  60^ ;  becomes  solid  by  rapid  evaporation*  Inhaled  it  com- 
pletely stupefies  all  the  senses.  .  Insoluble  in  water,  mixes  with 
alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  By  heating  falls  into 
C,C1,HC1  and  CI,  and  by  conduction  through  a  glowing  porce- 
lain tube  separates  into  terchloride  of  chloracetyl  (C4Cl3)Cl3,  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  carbon,  8(C3H)Cl3«(C4Cl3)Cl3+3HCH-C,. 
By  the  action  of  chlorine  is  converted  slowly  into  (C3Cl)Cl3  and 
gives,  brought  together  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
formate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

Oxychhride  of  Formyl:  Fo  <  ^i ;   is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

chlorine  upon  oxide  of  methyl.     At  first  is  produced  MeO,Fo 


<  Q^  and  later  Fo<  qi  .   Easily  movable   fluid,  of  suffocating, 

tear-exciting  €  ~ 
influence  of  ch 

(C.C1)  {g,^. 


*  tear-exciting  odor;  exhales  acid  vapors  into  the  air,  and  by  the 
influence  of  chlorine  under  the  operation  of  light  is  converted  into 
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SulphoeJiloride  of  Formyl:  Fo<  r^j .  If  we  let  chlorine  act 
upon  simple  sulphide  of  methyl,  we  first  obtain  the  above  fluid  sol- 

CI  • 

lodochloride  of  Formyl:  Fo  <  q,  .  We  distil  iodide  of  formyl  with 

solid  chloride  of  phosphorus.  A  yellow  fluid :  sp.  gr.  1.69 ;  by 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  is  separated  into  formic 
acid,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Bromiodide  of  Formyl  •  Fo  <  j  .  Bromine  brought  together  with 

iodide  of  formyl  produces  iodide  of  bromine  and  bromiodide  of 
formyl;  the  former  is  absorbed  by  shaking  with  potassa  solution. 
Oily,  yellow  fluid. 

Formate  of  Oxychhride  of  Formyl:  Fo  j  q,  ,  FoO,.    Arises  by 

the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  formate  of  methyl.  Water-clear 
fluid. 

Formyl^eulphoehloride-Bulphurie  Acid:  HO,Fo  )  nj  *>        '•  We 

.  •  .  treat  sulphite  of  chloride  of  Chlorformyf(CgCl)Cl,2S 
SS^  of  ^s^it*^  *  solution  of  potassa:  (C,01)01,2SO,+2HO- 
formyl  HO(C,H)  |  ^  ^S0„  Or  WO  dissolve  metallic  zinc  in 

chlorformyl-sulpho-chlor*sulphuric  acid,  precipitate  the  oxide  of 
zinc  from  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  filter,  evaporate  and 
extract  the  dry  residue  with  boiling  alcohol.    After  cooling,  the 

Eotassa  salt  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  From  the  alco- 
olic  solution  of  potassa  salt  we  separate  the  potassa  by  sulphuric 
acid ;  filter,  and  leave  the  acid  to  crystallize.  Colorless,  small 
columns  of  very  sour  taste,  deliquescent,  decomposes  at  higher 
temperatures,  and  with  bases  gives  soluble  salts. 

b.  Derived  Radical.     Chlorformyl^C^(ji. 

Chlorformyl:   C^Cl,  is  produced  by  repeated  sublimation  of 
.       chloride  of  formyl.   White,  tasteless,  inodorous  need- 
ormy .      ^^^  ^^  silken  lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  fusible  and  sublimable ;  decomposes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures into  chlorine  and  carbon. 

Chlorformic  Acid:  (C^Cl^Oj,  arises  by  the  action   of  wood- 

spirit  or  alcohol  upon  oxychloride  of  chlorformyl  un- 

S^ddOTformyl.  ^^^  ^^^  production  of  chlorformate  of  methyl  or  of 

ethyl  2(C,C1){2,  -f  2MeO,HO=.2(MeO,(C,Cl)0,) 

+2HC1.     Unknown  in  an  isolated  condition. 
Chloride  of  Chlorformyl :  ( C,Cl)Cly    It  is  produced  by  the  com- 
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plete  decompoflition  of  chloride  of  methyl  by  chlorine,  likewise  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloride  and  bichloride  of  formyl ; 
colorless  liquid  of  strong  aromatic  odor;  sp.  gr.  1.599 ;« boils  at 
78^;  by  conduction  through  a  glowing  tube,  separates  into  bichloride 
of  ehhrfarmyl  (0,01)01^^  and  ehhride  of  ehhiformyl,  (C,C1)CI 
This  last  combination  is  also  obtained  if  chloride  of  chloracetyl 
(04013)01  be  repeatedly  conducted  through  a  glowing  tube.  Orys- 
tallizes  from  the  etherio  solution  in  fine  white  tastdess  needles  of 
fat-like  odor,  which  sublime  at  150  to  200^.  At  higher  tempera* 
tures  the  compound  decomposes  into  chlorine  and  carbon. 

Oxy chloride  of  Chlorformyl:  (0,01)  \  qi  >  arises  by  the  com- 
plete decomposition  of  oxide  of  methyl  by  chlorine,  like  the  ozy- 
chloride  of  formyl.  Fluid.  Sp.  gr.  1.594;  boiling  point  100°,  of 
suffocating  odor.    (AeO)  boils  at  85°  and  AeOl  at  12°;  (0,01) 

CI,  boils  at  78°  and  (0,01 1  ^j  at  100° ;  therefore,  in  both  cases, 

the  substitution  of  01  by  0  produces  an  elevation  of  28  to  24°.) 

r  S 

Sulphochloride  of  Chlorformyl:  (0,01) -<  qj  ,  is  obtained  by  the 

action  of  chlorine  upon  sulphochloride  of  formyl;  fluid. 

Chloroeulphide  of  Chlorformyl:  (0,01)  |  g*  (?).    If  terchloride 

of  chlorformyl  gas  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  be  conducted  together 
through  a  moderately  heated  tube,  or  if  we  distil  sulpho-carbonic 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  we  obtain  a 
yellow  oil  of  an  odor  which  powerfully  irritates  the  eyes;  sp.  gr. 
1.46;  boiling  point  70°.  Left  standing  a  long  time  with  potash 
lye  the  compound  separates  into  (0,01)01,+ 200,  under  the  pro- 
duction of  4ES. 

ChlorformateofOxychlorideofChlofformyl:{Cfil)<QY  +  (0, 

01)0,,  is  obtained  by  the  complete  decomposition  of  formate  of 
methyl  by  chlorine.  Water-clear,  very  thin  fluid  of  0.724  sp.  gr. 
boils  at  180° ;  of  suffocating  odor. 

Sulphite  of  Chloride  of  Chlofformyl:  (C,01)01,'"2SOj^  If  sulphu- 
reus  acid  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sulphite  of  terchloride  of  chlorformyl,  we  obtain  sul-  n^^^g®^/^^^" 
phite  of  chloride  of  chlorformyl  under  the  produc-  cWorformyL 
tion  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  known 
only  in  solution ;  it  is  colorless  and  inodorous,  is  again  converted 
into  sulphite  of  terchloride  of  chlorformyl  by  the  introduction  of 
eMorine ;  by  treatment  with  solution  of  potassa  we  obtain  the  sul- 
phide of  sulpho-ohloride  of  chlorformyl  (0,01)  |  g^  '"SO,. 

Sulphite  of  Terchloride  of  Chlorformyl  (Berzelius  and  Mercet's 
combination):  (0,01)0I,'"2SO^.    A  bottle  holding  six  quarts,  is 
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half  filled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  then  a  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  sufficient  for  preparing  cfaloriney  and  after- 
wards 60  grains  of  snlpho-carbonic  acid  are  added.  The  closed 
bottle  is  at  first  preserved  in  a  cool  place  and  then  exposed  a  few 
days  to  a  temperature  of  80^,  accompanied  by  often  remoyinff  the 
stopper,  or  also  set  in  the  sunlight,  and  afterward  distilled ;  in 
the  beginning,  chlorine  and  sulpho-carbonic  acid  are  evolved,  and 
at  last  the  combination  is  sublimed.  Water-clear  rhombic  tables 
of  a  velvet  lustre,  and  which  fuse  at  185^,  and  boil  at  170^. 
The  vapor  possesses  a  penetrating  tear*exciting  odor,  and  causes, 
when  inspired  in  large  quantity,  an  extremely  violent  itching  in 
the  oesophagus.  By  heating  with  potassa  or  baryta  id  converted 
into  the  following  compound. 

Chhrformyl  sulphoehlorid'Sulphurie  Add:  H0(C,C1)  |  ^j^*^S 

O3.  From  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  baryta  salt  of  this  acid,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  baryta  upon  the  above  compound,  the  baryta 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid ;  after  evaporation,  we  obtain  the 
acid  in  colorless  small  columns  which  fuse  at  180^,  and  volatilize  at 
160^,  partly  undecomposed,  and  in  the  air  deliquesce.  Metallic 
zinc  dissolves  in  the  acid  without  evolution  of  gas,  under  the  pro- 
duction of  formyl-sulpho-chlorid-sulphuric  acid.  If  the  potassa 
salt  dissolved  in  water  be  exposed  to  the  galvanic  current  we  ob- 
tain sulpho-methyl-sulphuric  acid  (Me,S0,)S03.  ^^  ^^  bring 
together  the  hydrous  acid,  and  an  amalgam  of  one  part  potassium  to 
100  parts  quicksilver,  formyl  sulpho-chloride  sulphuric  acid  is 
produced,  and  by  a  larger  quantity  of  amalgam  we  obtain  at  last 
sulpho-methyl-sulphuric  acid,  and  as  mean  member  the  so-named 

chlor-elayl-hyposulphuric  acid  Fo  j  ^{^^S03-^'^(Me,S0J^S03- 

CjHjjClSjO,.  A  strongly  acid  fluid  of  syrup-thickness  at  — :16®, 
which,  however,  suffers  no  decomposition  at  140^,  and  with  bases 
forms  salts  mostly  crystallizable,  and  soluble  in  water. 

PAIRED  RADICALS,  CONSISTINa  OF  THB  RADICALS  OF  THE  METHYL 
GROUP  AND  FORMTL. — ^THB  SLAYL  GROUP. 

By  the  combination  of  formyl  with  the  different  members  of 
the  methyl  group  and  with  hydrogen,  paired  double  radicals  arise, 
which  correspond  in  gaseous  form  to  4  volumes.  They  arise 
from  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group;  thus,  by  distillation  of  oxide 
of  methyl  with  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  methylen=H,'"Fo;  in  the 
same  manner  from  oxide  of  ethyl  is  obtained  elayl  Mcy'^Fo,  etc. 
The  oxygen  withdraws,  accordingly,  one  atom  H  from  the  compo- 
nent OgH,  and  thereby  arises  formyl,  which  remains  paired  with 
H,C,H3,C^H^  etc.  Whilst,  therefore,  methyl  C,Hj  with  H  forms  a 
common  wholeaB2  volumes  gas,  elayl,  e.  g.  is  a  paired  compound  of 
two  independent  radicals^  methyl  with  formyl^  and  corresponds 
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therefore  to  4  TolaiDes  gas.  From  ethyl  C^H^C^H^yH  is  formed, 
therefore,  O^H+C^H^H.  The  radicals  of  the  elayl  group  arise 
also  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  groap,  espe- 
cially the  higher  members  of  the  same,  also  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  most  organic  acids;  they  all  possess  the  capability  of  uniting 
directly  with  two  atoms  chlorine  or  bromine,  forming  oil-like 
combinations,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  other  hydrocar- 
bons. Thus  arises  chlorelayl  from  (C,H3,'^C,H)Clj-i  (Me,^Fo)CL 
or  it  exhibits  a  paired  combinatiom  of  chloride  of  methyl  with 
chloride  of  formyla-MeClj'^FoCl. 

Meihylen  (Hydroformyl) :  Hj'^C^Ha-  C,H^   Colorless  gas,  burn- 
ing with  a  clear  flame;  combines  with  chlorine  under 
the  co-operation  of  sunlight.    Is  obtained  if  chlor-  M^th^w^'- 
methyl  be  conducted  through  a  glowing  porcelain  fo.  ^        ' 
tube ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  simultaneously  produced 
is  absorbed  by  shaking  with  water. 

Elayl  (Methyl-Formyl;  defiant  Gas):   C,H„'"C,H«C^H^  is 
produced  by  dry  distillation  of  organic  compounds  ^,  ., 

•        I'^ii  TIT      1-j.   •      '^  •     ii_       •  2d  Member. 

{lossessing  little  oxygen.  We  obtain  it  in  the  simp-  ^^  j^^  ^^^ 
est  manner,  by  heating  one  part  alcohol  of  0.83  sp. 
gr.  with  8  to  4  parts  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  which 
escapes  is  conducted  through  milk  of  lime,  to  remoTe  the  carbonic 
and  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  left  some  time  standing  oyer  water 
to  remove  the  etheric  and  alcoholic  vapor;  Colorless  gas  .of  dis- 
agreeable suffocating  odor,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapor«i0.969.  If,  by  means  of  a  pump,  the 
gas  be  pressed  into  a  condensation  vessel,  cooled  in  a  vacuum  to 
— 110^  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  solid  carbonic  acid,  a  water-clear 
fluid  is  produced ;  elayl  gas  burns  with  a  clear  luminous  flame, 
and  by  being  conducted  through  a  glowing  tube  separates  into 
C3  and  hydromethyl  (C3H3)H.  If  the  gas  be  quickly  mixed  with 
two  volumes  of  chlorine  gas,  and  the  mixture  immediately  inflamed, 
carl>on  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  soot,  under  the  production  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Biaulphide  of  Elayl:  {Q^^CJS)B^^Q^^^'\'^C^j^^Gfi^ 
S^-    An  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
is  saturated  with  chloride  of  elayl.    After  some  days  SayT*'^'*^ 
the  fluid  assumes  a  clear  red  color,  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  K,(C4H4,S2)S,.     If  air  acts  upon  the  solution, 
there  is  precipitated  an.  extremely  loose  crystalline  white  powder, 
of  sweetish  taste  and  smell.    Insoluble  in  water,  non-volatile,  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  not  attacked  by  even  boiling  potash 

ly^. 

Tetramlphide  of  Elayl:  (C,H3,C,H)S^«C.H3,S+'^C,H,S'3«C^ 
H4S4.  It  is  obtained  like  the  former  compound,  by  the  employment 
of  bisulphide  of  potassium  and  agrees  with  that  substance  in  its 
properties.     Chlorine  and  bromine  decompose  both  compounds. 
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An  alooholic  Bolotion  of  qmnquesnlphide  of  potassiam,  broaght 
together  with  chloride  of  elayl,  gives  a  yellow,  tenaciooBy  elastic 
mass,  insolable  in  potash  lye^  and  which  contains  10  atoms  snl- 
phnr. 

Elayl-hydrosulphuric  Aeid:  Hg(C,H3rC,HS,rSj—  C^H^S,.  If 
the  alcoholic  solntion  of  ES,HS  be  distilled  with  chloride  of  elayl, 
a  fluid  goes  over  which  possesses  the  most  disagreeable  mercaptan 
odor,  and  is  a  solution  of  elayl-hydrosulphuric  acid.  This  solu- 
tiouy  diluted  with  water,  gives  a  green  precipitate  with  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  a  blue  with  salts  of  copper,  and  a  yellow  with 
salts  of  lead ;  the  last  consists  of  Fb,^G4H^S2)Sg.  If  the  alcoholic 
solution  be  left  standing  a  long  time  m  the  air,  a  white  fiocculent 
prepipitate  is  obtained,  which  appears  to  consist  of  tetrasulphide 
of  elayl  and  elayl-hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Sulphelayl'9ulphurie  Aeid.  If  we  let  nitric  acid  operate  upon 
tetrasulph-elayl,  we  obtain  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphelayl-sulphurio 
acid«2HO(C,H3,'^SO„S03+aH,'^SO,r2S03(?)  The  baryta 
salt  soluble  in  water,  contains  2  atoms  baryta;  by  saturating  the 
baryta  through  the  means  of  sulphuric  acid  we  obtain  the  pure 
acid,  which  crystallizes  in  small  white  acid-tasting  crystals. 

Iodide  of  Elayl:  (0,H3,C^)L«C,H3,I+'^C,H,L  It  is  di- 
rectly  obtained  by  bringing  togetner  iodine  and  ela^I  gas  in  a 
gentle  heat.  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  long 
flexible  white  needles  of  penetrating,  tear-exciting  odor;  insoluble 
in  warm  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  decom- 
poses at  85^  under  separation  of  iodine.  Chlorine  and  bromine 
separate  iodine  by  the  production  of  chloride  or  bromide  of  elayl. 
Treated  with  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution,  gives  protiodide  of 
methylen-formyl  (H,-C,H-hC,H)I«C^BLI. 

Bromide  of  Elayl:  (C,H3,C,H)Br^«0,H3Br-|-^CJaBr,  is  di- 
rectly  obtained  by  shaking  bromine  with  elayl  gas.  Thin-flowing, 
etheric-smelling,  colorless  fluid,  of  penetrating  sweet  taste;  crys- 
tallizes at  0^;  sp.  gr.  2.164;  boiling  point  129.5^.  Treated  inth 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  it  gives  protobromide  of  methylen- 
formyl  (H,C,H-hC,H)Br. 

Ohhride  of  Elayl:  (C,H3,C,H)C1,»C,H3C1+^C3H,C1.  It  is 
produced  if  pure  moist  elayl  gas  and  chlorine  gas  are  conducted  in 
common  into  a  cooled  balloon,  or  if  we  slowly  conduct  elayl  gas 
over  Buperchloride  of  antimony.  The  obtained  oily  fluid  is  several 
times  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa  solution.  Colorless 
fluid,  of  agreeable  etheric  odor  and  sweet  aromatic  taste,  in  water 
a  little,  but  in  alcohol  and  ether  easily  soluble.  Sp.  gr.  1.25 ;  boil- 
ing point  82.4^;  burns  with  green,  strongly  sooty  flame;  by  con- 
duction through  a  slowing  tube  decomposes  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
carbon  hydromethyl,  and  elayl.  If  the  chloride  of  elayl  be  warme^ 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  protochloride  of  methylen- 
formyl  escapes  (H,'^Cj|H+'^C2H)Cl  accompanied  by  the  produo- 
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tion  of  chloride  of  potassinm.  The  same  appears  as  a  colorless  gas, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  flnid  at  — 18^,  pos- 
Besses  a  garlic-like  odor,  and  barns  with  a  green  flame.  This  com- 
pound combines  directly  with  chlorine  in  the  sunlight,  forming 
terchloride  of  methylen-formyl  (H'",C,H'"C,H)CV  This  last  is  an 
agreeable-smelling  fluid,  which  boils  at  115^,  and  possesses  a  sp. 
gr.»  1.422 ;  if  it  be  brought  together  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  water,  and  chloride  of  formyl  (C,H) 
Gl  are  produced.  If  we  let  chlorine  act  upon  the  chloride  of  elayl, 
there  is  obtained  a  combination  of  bichlorides  of  chlorformyl  and 
of  formyl«(C,Cl)Cl,+'"(0,H)Cl,«C,HCl,.  A  honey-like  smell- 
ing  fluid,  of  sweet  and  burning  taste ;  boils  at  158^;  sp.  gr.  1.662. 
With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  gives  a  combination  of  chlor- 
formyl with  bichloride  of  chlorformyl— C.C1,'"( 0,01)01^=0.01^=1 
(04013)01;  with  chlorine,  exposed  to  sunlight,  we  obtain  terchloride 
of  chloracetyl  (0^013)013. 

Oxy chloride  of  Elayl:  [Gfl^Q^  <  qj,  is  produced  simulta- 
neously with  chloride  of  elayl,  if  elayl  and  chlorine  in  moist  con- 
dition operate  on  each  other.  If  the  raw  product  be  distilled, 
ohloride  of  cJayl  goes  over  at  180^.  Water-dear,  colorless  fluid, 
of  sweetish  etheric  smell;  burns  with  green  flame;  is  decomposed 
by  water,  alkalies,  and  sulphuric  acid,  accompanied  by  evolution  of 
chloride  of  elayl. 

Elayl-platinum.  If  chloride,  or  sulphate  of  platinum,  be  heated 
with  alcohol,  a  heavy  flocculent  powder  is  precipitated,  which  con- 
sists of  elayl  and  platinum.  It  possesses,  m  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  capability  of  absorbing  gas,  particularly  oxygen. 

/SttZ|>Aa«e  0/ J?Zay?.- (0,H3,'"0,H)2SO3«  03H3,SO3'"-f  0,H,S03,  is 
obtained  if  completely  dry  elayl  gas  and  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other;  it  forms  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  80^,  and  after  cooling  stiffens 
crystalline.  If  the  compound  be  brought  in  contact  with  water 
we  obtain  a  paired  acid,  the  isathionic,  which  consists 
of  HO(H,'"0,H,+'^0,H30,S03)7S03  or  of  sulphate  of  ^^^^  ^^' 
methylen-methyloxyd,  paired  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  metame- 
ric  with  ether  sulphuric  acid.  Isathionic  acid  is  also  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  ethyl,  by  water.  It  possesses  a 
strong  acid  taste,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water ; 
with  bases  it  produces  salts,  easily  soluble  in  water,  but.  with  diffi- 
culty in  alcohol;  if  it  be  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa  it  is,  with- 
out blackening,  decomposed,  accompanied  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen gas ;  as  residue  remains  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acid  salts. 

Elayl9ulpTiurv:  Add  (Sulphate  of  Oarbyl) :  (03H3,0,H)4S03=i 
(0,H3,S03-h'"0,H,S03)^2S03.  We  place  a  glass  tube,  filled  with 
absolute  alcohol,  in  a  bottle  containing  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 
After  some  time  crystals  are  produced,  which  melt  by  cautious 
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heating,  and  after  cooling  stiffen  to  a  crTstalline  mass ;  exposed  to 
the  air  it  absorbs  water  under  the  production  of  ethionic  acid,  a 
paired  acid,  which  contains  isathionic  acid  as  pairling  combined  with 
2  atoms  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  saturates  2  atoms  of  base ;  by 
warming  the  aqueous  solution  it  decomposes  into  isathionic  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

JEther-sulphate  of  Mayl  (BkhYj  Oil  of  Wine):  2AeO,S03+(C,H3, 
SO^+CjjHjSOj),  V.  ether-sulphuric  acid. 

PropyUn  (ethyl-formyl) :  C^H^'^CjHasCflH^.  This  compound 
8d  Member  ^^  produced  when  amyl^-spirit  is  conducted  through  a 
propyien,  Ae"'  redhot  glass  tube,  as  well  as  bj  the  dry  distillation 
Fo.  of  the  higher  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  se- 

ries; it  appears  also  to  be  produced  in  the  electrifi- 
cation of  a  concentrated  solution  of  butyrate  of  potassa.  Pure 
propylen  gas  has  not  yet  been  produced;  that  which  is  obtained  by 
decomposition  of  amyl-sf/irit  appears  to  contain  one-half  marsh  gas. 
Bromide  of  PropyUn:  (C^H^^Cj,H)Br,«C^H^Br+C,H,Br. 
Bromine  is  added  in  drops  to  a  gaseous  mixture,  which  contains 
propylen,  so  long  as  the  color  vanishes.  A  fluid  product  is  obtained^ 
which  is  washed  with  water,  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  purified  by  repeated  rectification  oirer  quicklime.  Colorless, 
etheric  fluid,  of  sharp  garlic-like  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  ether  in  every  proportion ;  boils  at  148^ ;  sp.  gr. 
1.7;  weight  of  the  vapors  7. 81.  Treated  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa  it  produces  bromide  of  potassium  and  [H^^Cfl^G^ 
H)Br»  Bromide  of  hydroacetyl-formyl ;  a  colorless,  heavy,  mobile 
liquid,  smelling  like  putrid  fish ;  boils  at  45^ ;  gives,  with  2 
atoms  bromine,  (H,'"G4H3,Gj|H)Br3.  If  this  compound  be  treated 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  bromide  of  acetyl- 
formyl»(C4H3,^CjH)Br,;  besides  this  there  still  exist  compounds 
which  correspond  to  the  formulae  (C^H3,Br,"'CjH)Br3=C5HJBr4; 
(C,H3,Br,^C^r)Br,-CeH3Br,  and  C,H3'-,G,Br«C,H3Br. 

ChloHde  of  Propylen:  (C,H^^C,H)Cl,=  C,n„Cl+'^C,H,Cl.  It 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon  propylen  gas. 
Etheric-smelling  fluid,  of  1.151  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  104^.  Gives,  by 
repeated  treatment  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  and  chlo- 


ValyUn  (Butyren):  C^H^'^CjHsCgHg.     If,  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent, we  decompose  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
4tli  Mem^r^     of  valerianate  of  potassa,  and  conduct  the  evolved  gas 
Fo/  ^^  through  refrigerated  alcohol,  then  through  water,  and 

at  last  over  hydrate  of  potassa,  there  remains  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  gas  and  valylen  gas,  which  last  can  be  absorbed  by 
chlorine.  It  is  also  produced  when  fat  is  conducted  through  a 
tube  at  gentle  red  heat.    If  the  obtained  gas  be  strongly  com- 
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pressed,  a  thin  mobile  oil  separates,  which  is  a  miztare  of  valylen 
with  other  hydrocarbons.  If  this  mixture  be  distilled  at  from  — 18^ 
to  0^9  valylen  goes  over  and  can  be  collected  as  a  gas.  It  exhibits, 
at  18°,  a  water-clear  liquid  of  0.627  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  0°.  Water 
takes  up  only  a  little  of  it ;  b^  alcohol  and  ether  it  is  in  greater 
part  absorbed.  Sulphuric  acid  absorbs  100  volumes  of  valylen 
gas,  producing  a  paired  acid. 

Bichloride  of  Valylen:  (C<jH^'"C,H)CL.  Chlorine  gas  com- 
bines with  valylen,  forming  a  colorless,  clear,  etheric  fluid,  of  a 
sweetish  aromatic  taste;  by  the  farther  action  of  chlorine  in  the 
sunlight  there  remains  at  last  a  tough  mass.  The  chloride  of  va- 
lylen boils  at  128^;  sp.  gr.  1.112. 

Amylen  (Valeren) :  Q^B^^C^^Q^^^^^  is  produced  by  distilla- 
tion of  amyl-spirit  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
or  with  chloride  of  zinc,  simultaneously  with  paramy-  ^  y*™^  "Ik 
len  CjoHjjo,  and  metamylen  C^H^.     It  is  also  formed,  ^oJ  ^^ 
beside  amy],  by  decomposition  of  the  iodides  of  amy! 
by  zinc,  at  a  high  temperature.    Colorless,  clear  liquid,  of  peculiar 
disagreeable  odor ;  boils  at  86^ ;  is  completely  absorbed  by  super- 
chloride  of  antimony  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid.     It  combines  with 
2  atoms  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Oleen  (Amyl-formyl):  CioHj,,"'C,Has  C„H„.  By  the  distillation 
of  hydro-oleinic  acid,  an  oily  fluid  goes  over;  if  the 
same  be  repeatedly  submitted  to  fractional  distilla-  o^en^A^^Fo 
tion,  the  oleen  goes  over  at  65^  and  the  elaen  at  100^. 
The  oleen  is  a  colorless,  garlic-like  smelling  fluid,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  bums  with  a  clear 
flame,  and  produces,  with  chlorine,  a  liquid  etheric  compound  which 
contains  2  atoms  chlorine ;  it  unites  also  with  2  atoms  bromine. 
Olaen  appears  also  to  produce,  by  dry  distillation,  doeglinic  acid. 

Elaen:  C,^Hj3,'^C,H»C,gHjg,  resembles  oleen,  and  combines, 
like  it,  with  2  atoms  chlorine  and  bromine. 

To  this  series  belong,  yet  farther,  paramylen  C^  ^  Member. 
Hap,  ceten  CpH„,  metamylen  C^H^^,  eeroten  Cgfi^^  ^ 
and  melen  Cgo£^.  (We  compare  ethal,  cerotyl,  and  melyssyl.) 
Moreover,  gaseous  mixtures  arise  by  dry  distillation  of  organic  com- 
binations containing  little  oxygen;  of  these  a  part  is  absorbed  by 
chlorine.  The  constitution  of  these  substances  is  not  yet  known. 
Here  belongs  also  the  so-called  eupion. 

Hydrocarbons  which  do  not  combine  with  chlorine,  but  also  con- 
sist of  equal  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen^  are,  e.  ^.,  Eatechetinj 
a  transparent  fossil-substance  of  wax  consistence,  occurring  at 
Glamorganshire  in  England,  consists,  apparently,  of  CjoH,^);  Ozok- 
erite (fossil-wax)  is  found  in  Moldau,  near  Slamik,  in  masses  of 
10  to  100  lbs.;  burns  with  beautiful,  slightly  sooty  flame;  melts  at 
62^;  Paraffin^  a  product  of  dry  distulation,  completely  white, 
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shiningy  crystalline,  burns  with  beautiful  luminous  flame,  completely 
indifferent,  etc. 

riRST  MEHBER. 

Acetyl:  Primary  Badical,  A,emsi{CJl^CJS.)^:^fly 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Acetyl  is  found  combined  with 
oxygen  as  acetic  acid,  sometimes  free,  and  sometimes  combined 
with  the  sap  of  many  trees.  Like  formyl,  it  is  produced  in  many 
ways,  as  from  ethyl  and  its  combinations  through  affinity  for  H,, 
sometimes  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  under  the  co-operation  of  pla- 
tinum, or  ferment,  sometimes  by  the  operation,  of  oxidising  sub* 
stances,  as  chloric  acid,  etc.  (s.  ether  and  alcohol) ;  further  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  many  organic  compounds,  even  when 
air  is  excluded  (in  this  way  tartaric  and  citric  acid  in  watery  solution, 
are  converted  into  acetic  acid)  by  the  dry  distillation  of  most  non- 
volatile, non-nitrogenous  compounds,  as  wood,  gum,  starch,  by  the 
action  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  other  superoxides  upon  many 
organic  substances,  and  likewise  by  the  influence  of  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash in  high  temperatures  upon  tartaric,  citric,  saccharic,  mucic  acid, 
etc.,  by  heating  several  organic  substances  with  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  etc. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Acetyl  (Aldehyd) :  HOAcO.  A  mixture  of  4 
parts  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  6  parts  peroxide  of  manganese, 
6  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  4  parts  water  are  submitted  to 
distillation  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  on  account  of  the  volatility  of 
aldehyd,  the  receiver  is  strongly  refrigerated;  the  distillation  is  in- 
terrupted if  the  distillate  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  distillate  is 
repeatedly  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  is  exhibited 
a  mixture  of  aldehyd,  acetal,  ether,  acetate  of  ethyl,  and  alcohol. 

The  same  is  mixed  with  two  parts  ether  and  saturated  with  ammo- 
nia ;  crystals  are  produced  of  iJH4,0,AcO,  which  are 
^ilTui^^o^'  insoluble  in  ether.  The  same  is  dissolved  in  an  equal 
gen.  quantity  of  water  and  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  three 

parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  four  parts  water.  The  al- 
dehyd escaping  accompanied  by  lively  effervescence  is  condensed 
Aldebyd.  ^7  ^  tf^^  cooling  apparatus,  and  its  water  removed 

by  chloride  of  calcium.  A  colorless,  easily-flowing 
fluid,  of  peculiar,  ether-like,  suffocating  odor;  inhaled,  produoescramp 
•  of  the  breast.  Aldehyd  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  all 
proportions,  accompanied  by  elevation  of  temperature ;  chloride  of 
calcium  separates  it  from  the  watery  solution,  shows  no  acid  reac- 
tion, dissolves  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  is  very  inflammable, 
boils  at  21.°8;  sp.  gr.  0.79.  Oxidizes  extremely  easy  and  direct 
by  production  of  acetic  acid.  Chlorine  and  bromine  drive  it  over 
into  chloral  and  bromal  (C,H3)0,HO=(C,CyO,HO.  If  aldehyd 
be  warmed  with  oxide  of  silver  under  water,  metallic  silver  is  pre- 
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oipit&ted,  and  in  the  solution  is  fonnd  a  silver  salt,  which  apparently 
consists  of  AgOjAcOg ;  if  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  ^^j^^ona  acid. 
mixed  with  baryta  water,  and  the  whole  warmed  with 
tbe  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  the  silver  separates  anew,  and 
the  solution  contains  acetate  of  baryta.  Potassium  brought  toge- 
,  tber  with  aldehyd  evolves  hydrogen  under  the  production  of  KO, 
AcO.  If  we  warm  the  same  with  a  solution  of  potasea,  a  brown 
resinous  mass  separates — the  aldehyd  resin. 

If  aldehyd  be  brought  together  with  ammonia  and  hydro-sulphuric 
acid,  a  base  is  obtained,  the  thialdiuj  and,  by  the 
employment  of  hydroselenio  acid,  the  $eUnaldin.  hy^o^^^hu^^ 

"  Aldehifd'ammonia :  NB[^0,AcO,  whose  production  rfo  aold.  ^ 
was  given  above,  crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent, 
shining,  easily*broken  crystals,  possesses  a  peculiar  odor,  is  volatile, 
easily  inflammable,  melts  at  80°,  and  at  lOO^distils  over  unaltered, 
very  soluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble 
in  ether.  If  we  evaporate  the  watery  solution  of  1  part  Aidefayd^immo- 
aldehyd-ammonia,  and  1  part  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  nia,  and  hydro- 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  chloride  of  ^^"^^  ^^ 
ammonium  and  alanin^'NCf^Bi^O^»{lSE.^jC^'B,g)0{.   Aianin. 

Tranipoiing  Products  of  Aldehyd. — Aldehyd,  inclosed  in  a  tube, 
changes  after  some  time  into  an  agreeably-smelling  fluid,  which 
boils  at  81^,  does  not  oxidise  in  the  air,  and  treated  with  potassa 
produces  no  resin.  Aldehyd  often  changes,  if  it  be  preserved  a 
long  time  in  a  closed  vessel,  into  long,  colorless,  transparent  pris- 
matic columns  of  great  lustre,  while  another  part  remains  fluid, 
but  at  a  lower  temperature  likewise  becomes  solid.  The  crystals 
of  metaldehyd,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  they 
sublime  at  120^,  and  consist  of  C^H^^Oq.  3  atoms  aldehyd  have, 
therefore,  changed  to  1  atom  metaldehyd;  the  Metaldehyd. 
easily  fusible  crystals  have  the  same  constitution; 
they  smell  slightly  like  aldehyd,  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  melt  at  2^,  and  boil  at  94^ ;  are  not  affected  by  potassium 
and  ammonia.  If  we  conduct  hydroBulphurie  add  into  a  solution 
of  aldehyd  in  water,  there  separates  a  thick  water-clear  oil,  of  strong 
garlic-like  smell,  and  which  consists  of  GjaHj^S^vCisH^jOo+HS. 
if  this  oil  be  brought  together  with  chloride  of  calcium,  we  obtain 
sulphide  of  calcium,  and  an  evolution  of  aldehyd;  treated  with 
ammonia  gas,  it  goes  over  into  thialdin ;  if  we  add  to  this  oil  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  we  obtain,  accompanied  by  separation  of 
bydrosulphuric  acid,  a  crystalline  body,  which  consists  of  Ci^H^Sa, 
and  can  be  named  sulphometaldehyd.  If  sulphurotu 
aeid  ga%  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ^^^^™®**^' 
aldehyd-ammonia,  by  strongly  refrigerating,  a  richly 
crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained  of  sharp  taste,  like  sulphurous 
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Aldehyd-am-  acid  and  aldehyd-ammonia.  This  body  consists  of 
ptoSuT^r  NC,H  S.0  -NH,0,C,H30  +  2SO,.  Sulphocarbonur 
and  Buipho-cai^  (tcid^  brought  into  an  alcoholic  somtion  of  aldehyd- 
bonicacid.  ammonia,  gives  white  shining  crystals  of  carhothi- 
CarbothiaidiB.  Mm  =  NC,H,S,  =  NHj^CAS,  -  NH3r(C,H^ 
CS,). 
Hydrate  of  Acetyl  ()iyiLTKi%  oi  acetic  acid):  HOjAcOj.  Ordi- 
nary vinegar  is  obtained  by  the  so-called  acetic  fer- 
ce  ic  aci  .  ^  mentation  which  consists  of  the  chance  of  alcohol  to 
*acetic  acid.  For  this  result  are  necessary :  (1)  alcohol  diluted  with 
water,  (2)  air,  (8)  co-operating  substances  which  produce  oxidation, 
as  yeast,  different  organic  substances  which  are  found  in  the  ferment^ 
ing  juices  of  plants,  honey,  leaven,  vinegar  itself;  and  (4)  a  tempe* 
rature  of  25  to  30°.  For  the  production  of  vinegar  it  is  important 
that  the  oxygen  comes  quickly  in  contact  with  the  alcohol,  L  e. 
that  many  points  of  contact  between  both  be  given,  that  the  form- 
ing aldehyd  can  quickly  oxidize  (quick  vinegar  formation).  To 
the  production  of  acetic  acid  serves  either,  a  mixture  of  brandy 
and  water,  or  other  fermented  fluid,  as  grape- wine,  fruit-wine,  beer, 
etc.  The  raw  vinegar  is  a  mixture  of  water,  acetic  acid,  different 
salts,  gums,  some  ferment,  etc.  By  distillation  of  raw  vinegar  we 
obtain  rectified  vinegar,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  water  and 
pure  acetic  acid;  by  saturation  of  the  same  with  bases  (potassa, 
soda,  oxide  of  lead)  and  evaporation  of  the  solution,  acetic  acid 
salts  are  obtained,  and  if  the  same,  in  a  completely  dry  condition, 
be  distilled  with  1  atom  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa,  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  is  procured,  however, 
mostly  impure  by  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  rectifica- 
tion over  a  little  superoxide  of  lead.  We  obtain  hydrate  of  acetic 
acid  from  the  raw  wood  vinegar  (v.  wood-spirit),  which  is  a  mixture 
of  water,  acetic  acid,  wood-spirit,  zylit,  etc.,  and  different  empy- 
reumatic  oils,  when  we  saturate  the  mixture  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  empyreumatic  oil  which  is  separated  is  taken  away,  and  after- 
wards the  solution  of  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  evaporated  to  the 
sp.  gr.  of  1.116,  and  then  decomposed  with  sulphate  of  soda.  The 
solution  of  acetate  of  soda  is  separated  by  pressing  from  the  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  brought  to  crvstallization  bv  evaporation.  The  crys- 
tals are  cautiously  heated*  in  an  iron  kettle  unto  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  empyreumatic  oil;  by  dissolving  and  re-crystalli- 
zation we  obtain  pure  acetate  of  soda,  and  from  this  by  distillation 
with  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  pure  acetic  acid.  If  we  submit 
biacetate  of  potassa  EO,HO,2Ac03,  to  a  heat  of  300%  it  separates 
into  simple  acid  salt  and  hydrate  of  acetic  acid. 

The  pure  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  is  a  completely  colorless  fluid,  of 

a  penetrating  agreeable  acid  smell,  and  very  strong 

So  wi^^     acid  taste;  at  13^  it  crystallizes  in  water-clear  leaf- 

letSj  which  melt  at  16^.  (If  the  acetic  acid  be  impure 
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with  aceton,  it  does  not  crystallize.)  Sp.  gr.  1.0635 ;  boiling  point 
117^.  If  the  hydrate  be  heated  to  boiling,  the  vapor  inflames. 
The  hydrate  mixes  with  water  accompanied  by  eyolution  of  heat 
and  increase  of  density  ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  mixture  of  HO,  AcO,,  wi{h 
2  atoms  water,  is  1.078;  a  greater  addition  of  water  produces  no 
farther  increase  of  density ;  a  mixture  of  HO, AcOj,  with  9  atoms 
water,  has  again  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.0635,  therefore  equal  to  that  of  the 
hydrates. 

If  the  yapor  of  acetic  acid  be  conducted  through  a  feebly  glow- 
ing tube  filled  with  pieces  of  coal,  it  partly  separates  into  aceton 
(G2H3,"'C4H3]03,  and  carbonic  acid ;  conduct  the  same  over  platinum 
black  at  200^,  and  it  is  completely  decomposed.  Anhydrous 
acetate  of  alkalies  (acetates  of  baryta  and  lead),  submitted  to  dry 
distillation,  give  aceton  and  carbonic  acid  salts.  A  mixture  of 
acetate  of  potash  and  arsenious  acid,  heated  little  by  little,  give 
oxide  of  kakodyl  (C4HgAs)0  and  carbonic  acid. '  Distilled  with  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphurie  acidj  we  obtain  formic 
acid ;  in  like  manner  operate  iodic  add,  superiodic^  and  chloric 
acid;  it  reduces  chloride  of  goldy  but  not  the  oxide  of  mercury. 
Chlorine  gas  conducts  the  acetic  acid  under  the  co-operation  of 
light,  first  over  into  bichloracetic  acid  H0(G,Gl3,C3H)03,  and  at 
last  into  chloracetic  acid  HO(C4Cl3)03.  Brought  together  with 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  sulphacetic  acid  2H0(C4H„S03)03,"'S03, 
is  obtained.  Acetic  acid  produces  with  bases  neutral, 
basic,  and  acid  salts;  the  most,  however,  are  neutral ;  ^^^  *°^^ 
they  often  crystallize  with  water,  and  most  all  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  many  also  in  alcohol.  The  peroxide  of  silver 
and  mercury  salts  are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  salts  of 
oxide  of  wolfram  and  of  molybdanum  are  insoluble.  They  are 
obtained  either  direct  or  through  double  affinity.  In  its  relation 
to  oxide  of  mercury  acetic  acid  differs  from  formic  acid;  further- 
more, formic  acid  gives  with  magnesia  and  oxide  of  lead  salts  inso- 
luble in  alcohol,  the  acetic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  soluble  salts. 
Acetic  acid  salts  give,  by  heating,  aceton,  formic  do  not.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  blackens  die  acetic  acid  salts  by  heating, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  formic  acid. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia:  NH4,0,Ac03.  By  evaporating  neutral 
acetates  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  water,' in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain  thin  columns;  and  by  evaporating  the  solution  at  a 
higher  temperature  radiated  crystals  of  acid  salts  are  obtained s 
NH40,HO,2Ac03;  the  same  melts  at  76°  and  sublimes  at  120°. 
By  shaking  acetate  of  ethyl  with  aqueous  ammonia  acetamid  is 
producedsNH^AcO,,  and  if  acetate  of  ammonia  be  distilled  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  the  former  goes  over  into  nitroacetylj 
AeN.  The  potaasa  salt,  KO,  ACO3,  forms  a  leafy  deliquescent  mass 
which  easily  melts,  and  during  the  cooling  stiffens  crystalline.  The 
acid  salt,  KO,HO,2Ac03,  is  obtained  if  chlorine  be  brought  into 
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a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  or  by  supersaturation  of  the  same 
with  acetic  acid  and  slow  evaporation ;  flexible  crystals,  which  at 
200^  separate  into  EO, AcOj,  and  HOyAcO^.  The  neutral  soda  salt 
I^aOjAcOj  easily  crystallizes  with  6  atoms  water ;  the  crystals  dis- 
solve in  4  parts  water,  and  effloresce  in  the  air;  at  815^  the  salt  yet 
suffers  no  decomposition.  The  baryta  eattj  BaO^AcOg+Saq,  crys- 
tallizes in  transparent  prisms;  soluble  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  The  lime  salty  GaO^AcOj,  crystallizes  in  prismatic  needles 
of  a  silky  lustre  which  contain  water  and  effloresce.  The  alumina 
salty  Al203,3Ac03,  is  procured  by  decomposition  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  by  acetate  of  lead.  Dries  to  a  gum-like,  deliquescent 
mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  by  heating  loses  acetic  acid.  Serves 
as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing.  The  salt  of  the  oxide  of  irony 
Fej03,8Ac03,  appears  as  a  red-brown,  deliquescent,  jelly-like  mass. 
The  zinc  salty  ZnO,  AcO^,  crystallizes  in  six-sided  leaflets,  separates 
by  heating  into  ZhO,HO,2Ac03,  which  sublimes  as  woolly  meal. 

Aeetic  ^cid  and  Oxide  of  Lead.  Sexabasie  Salty  6PbO, + AcOj,  is 
obtained  if  the  neutral  salt  be  a  long  time  digested  with  5  atoms 
oxide  of  lead;  a  white  powder  almost  insoluble  in  water.  Tribasie 
salty  3PbO-h  AcO,  (vinegar  of  lead),  arises  from  the  digestion  of  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  with  2  atoms  oxide  of  lead  ;  it  remains 
behind  after  evaporation,  an  uncrystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Sesqui-basie  salty  3PbO,-h2Ac03,  remains  behind  if  anhy- 
drous sugar  of  lead  be  heated  to  280^,  accompanied  by  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  and  aceton  ;  crystallizes  in  leafy  crystals  of  mo- 
ther-of-pearl lustre.  The  neutral  salt  (sugar  of  lead),  PbO,Ac03 
-{-8Aq,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  lead  in  dilute  acetic 
acid.  Crystallizes  in  long  four-sided  prisms,  sharpened  by  two 
faces ;  the  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  dissolve  in  1|  parts  water 
and  in  8  parts  alcohol ;  they  melt  at  57®  in  their  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and  lose  the  latter  completely  at  100®.  Possesses  a 
permanent  sweet  taste. 

Acetic  Acid  and  Oxide  of  Copper.  Oxide  of  copper  gives 
with  acetic  acid  a  neutral  and  several  basic  combinations.  In 
commerce,  under  the  name  of  verdigris,  rust  of  brass,  green 
gold,  occur  several  basic  salts;  the  same  is  obtained  when  wine- 
lees,  already  become  acid,  are  interstratified  with  thin  copperplates, 
and  then  moistened  with  a  solution  of  verdigris.  The  verdi- 
ffris  is  considered  as  a  mixture  of  8CuO-h2Ac03  with  3CuO-|- 
ACO3,  according  as  it  separates  into  these  compounds  in  contact 
with  water.  If  the  verdigris  be  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid 
after  evaporation,  bluish  green  crystals  are  obtained,  which  con- 
sist of  GuO,-f  AcOg-f  aq.  This  neutral  salt  dissolves  in  5  parts 
boiling  water :  in  the  cold,  we  obtain  crystals  with  6  atoms  aq. 
If  this  neutral  salt  be  brought  together  with  plates  of  copper, 
and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  months,  we  obtain  the  so- 
called  blue  verdigris,  which  consists  of  4Cu04-Ac03-f6  aq;  the 
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same  separates  in  contact  irith  water  into  SOuOyAcO,,  and  CnO, 
ACO3.  If  the  componnd  8CaO+2Ac03  be  dissolyed  in  boiling  water 
a  combination  separates,  which  contains  48  atoms  CuO,  1  atom 
AcO,.  Acetate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  :  Hg^OjAcOj,  crystallizes 
in  white  flexible  mica-like  scales,  which  dissolre  in  88  parts  cold 
water.  The  silrer  salt :  AgO^AcO,  crystallizes  in  leaflets  haying 
a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  and  dissolves  in  100  parts  water. 

Oxysulphide  of  Acetyl:  Ac    )  g  1  is  obtained  by  the  Acetyl,  sulphur 

introduction  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  ozychloride 
of  acetyl ;  by  distillation  there  go  <fver,  accompanied  by  eyolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  two  fluids,  which  after  a  little  time  stifien  crys- 
talline ;  one  combination  is  oxysulphide  of  acetyl,  the  other  oxy- 
enlphoehloride  of  acetyl.  The  first  possesses  a  feeble  chlorsol- 
phur  odor ;  it  melts  at  120^,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether;  treated  with  potash,  acetate  of  potash  and 
sulphide  of  potassium  are  produced. 

Cfhhfride  of  Acetyl:  AcCl,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine    upon  chlorethyl.     A  colorless,  ^q^**^^ 
easily-flowing  fluid  of  ethereal  odor  and  sweet  taste ; 
boils  at  75^ :  sp.  gr.  1.872.     Decomposes  by  an  alcoholic  potash 
solution  into  acetate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium.     By  the 
operation  of  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  we  obtain 
at  first  a  combination  of  chloride  of  acetyl  with  chloride  of  bi- 
chloracetyl  (C,Cl„C,H)Cl3-h(C,H,)Cl3=C^H,Cl4,  then  chloride  of 
bichloracetyl,  and  at  last  chloride  of  chloracetyl  (0^013)013. 

Oxychloride  of  Acetyl:  Ac  <  qi  ,  is  obtained  by  the  introduction 

of  chlorine  into  oxide  of  ethyl,  in  the  beginning  at  0^  and  later  in 
a  higher  temperature.  A  strongly  acid  yellow-smoking  fluid  is 
produced,  if  the  same  be  heated  a  long  time  to  100^,  and  then 
distilled,  oxychloride  of  acetyl  remains  behind,  if  the  boiling  point 
ascends  to  142^.  Transparent,  not  acid  fluid,  of  fennel-like  odor 
and  taste ;  in  contact  with  water,  it  decomposes  into  acetic  and 

hydrochloric  acid.   By  the  action  of  potassium  we  obtain  Ac  <  Ait 

non-Yolatile ;  sp.  gr.  1.50  ;  by  chlorine  in  the  sunlight  it  goes  over 

into  oxychloride  of  cUoracetyl  (C^Cl,)  <  ^i 

Oxyiulpkochloride  of  Acetyl :  Ae  <   S     Its    production,     vide 

(Cl. 
aboTe,  oxysulphide  of  acetyl.  It  forms  yellow  disagreeably  smelling 
scales ;  separates,  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  into  chloride 
of  potassium,  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  acetate  of  potassa. 

Carbonate  of  Oxychloride  of  Acetyl :  Ac  <  q,  -h  COj^,  is  pro- 
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daced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  daylight  upon  carbonate  of 
ethyl ;  colorless,  heavy  fluid ;  of  sweet,  peculiar  smell. 

Formate  of  Oxy chloride  of  Acetyl:  Ac  <  qj  +F0O3,  is  obtained 

by  conducting  chlorine  into  formate  of  ethyl.  A  transparent,  feebly 
acid,  aromatic-smelling  and  bitter-tasting  fluid,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  of  1.261  sp.  gr.  Gives  with  potassa,  chloride  of 
potassium,  acetate  and  formate  of  potassium. 

Acetate  of  Oxy  chloride  of  Formyl :  Fo  <  qj  -}- AcO^  This  com- 
bination metameric  with  the  foregoing  one  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  upon  acetate  of  methyl.  Colorless,  transparent 
fluid,  of  irritating  vinegar  odor,  and  sweetish  garlic-like,  later  burn- 
ing taste,  boils  at  145^ ;  sp.  gr.  1.25  ;  in  contact  with  water,  decom- 
poses into  formic,  acetic,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acetate  of  Oxychloride  of  Acetyl:  Ac  -<  p,  -}- AcOj,  is,  like  the 

fot'egoing  compound,  obtained  by  the  influence  of  chlorine  upon 
acetate  of  ethyl;  neutral  fluid;  boils  at  110^;  sp.  gr.  1.301; 
smells  like  acetic  acid,  is  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine,  under 
the   co-operation   of    sunlight,    converted    at  last  into   (C4OI3) 

Acetate  of  Oxychloride  of  Chlorformyl :  (CjCl)-|  q,  +A'«03. 

Chlorine  is  conducted  through  acetate  of  methyl  until  no  more 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved. 

Water-clear  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  boils  at  143*^,  smells  like 
peppermint,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

NitrO'Ocetyl  (Cyanmethyl,  Acetonitryl) :  AcN. 
ta-offw!  ^^  ^'  -A-cetate  of  ammonia  is  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  cyanide  of  potassium  is  distilled  with 
sulphate  of  methyl:  Cj^j+NC.^C^Hj-hN.  Water-clear,  not 
poisonous,  agreeably-tasting  fluid ;  boils  at  77*^,  gives  by  treat- 
ment with  aqueous  potassa,  ammonia  and  acetate  of  potassa,  and 
with  potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium  and  methyl. 

Acetyl'Platinchhride^  Plantinchloride  {Chhrpla- 
^hToride^'o^f  tin-acetyUhlorur)  (Ac,'"PtCirPtCl.  A  mixture  of 
platinum.  1  V^^^  chloride  of  platinum  with   6  parts  alcohol 

is  distilled  to  Jth.  To  the  brown  residual  clear  fluid 
is  added  j\ths  platinchloride  of  ammonium;  by  evaporation 
crystals  are  obtained,  which  consist  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  platinchloride — acetyl-platinchloride,  which  by  recrystalli- 
zation  are  purified.  A  very  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt 
is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chlorplatinum  so  long  as  a  precipjtate 
is  produced.  After  this  it  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum.  Pale  citron-yellow  powder,  which  is  soon  black,  and 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.     Heated  over  a  free  fire,  it 
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burns  accompanied  by  separation  of  platinum.  The  watery  solu- 
tion soon  decomposes,  accompanied  by  evolution  of  gas  and  depo- 
sition of  platinum ;  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  the  de- 
composition; if  into  the  solution  nitrate  of  silver  be  dropped, 
chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  from  the  fluid  separated 
from  the  precipitate  platinum  black  soon  falls ;  if  the  platinum 
black  be  removed  by  filtration,  silver  salts  again  produce  a  pre- 
cipitation of  chloride  of  silver.  Platinchloride  of  chlorplatin- 
acetyl  combines  with  chloride  of  potassium,  of  sodium,  and  of 
ammoninm,  forming  nitrous  compounds,  which  crystallize  in 
beautiful  yellow  crystals ;  with  ammonia  it  goes  also  into  a  combi- 
nation which  appears  as  yellow  powder. 

b.  Derived  radicals, 
a.  Bichloracetyl-CjCl^CaH^C^Cl^H. 
Bichloracetic  Acid:    H0(C3Cl^CjH)03,  is  known 
only  in  combination  with   hydrate  of  acetic  acid.  Bichloracetyl 
This  combination  2HO(C,Cl,H)03,'"Ac03  is  obtained  ^^"'P^^^^' 
by  the  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  hydrate  of  acetic  9.cid  ih  the 
shade.     Colorless  ^uid,  of  the  odor  of  hydrate  of  acetic  acid.   By 
further  operation  of  chlorine  in  sunlight,  is  converted  into  chlor- 
acetic  acid. 

Bichloracetate  of  Oxy chloride  of  Formyl:  Fo   <  q,    +(C4C1j,H) 

O3,  arises  by  the  decomposition  of  acetate  of  oxy  chloride  of  formyl 
by  means  of  chlorine.     Little  known. 

Bichloracetate  of  Oxy  chloride  of  Ohlorformyl:  (CgCl)   "{01  + 

(C^CljH)03,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the 
former  combination. 

Formate  of  Oxychhride  of  Bichloracetyl:  (C^CljH)^  ^j     +  Fo 

O3,  arises  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  formate  of  ethyl. 

Acetate  of  Oxychhride  of  Bichloracetyl:  (C^CIjH)  ]  pi  +  AeOj,  is 

produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  acetate  of  oxychloride  of 
acetyl,  under  the  co-operation  of  sunlight.  Oily  fluid,  of  1.485 
sp.  gr.  By  the  first  action  of  chlorine,  1  atom  of  acetate  of  oxy- 
chloride of  acetyl  remains  undecomposed,  whereby  a  combination 
is  obtained,  which  consists  of  C^H^CljO^ ;  the  same  is  colorless, 
oily,  smells  agreeably,  like  peppermint ;  boils  at  164°,  sp.  gr. 
1.367. 

a.  Chloracetyl^C.Cl^C^Cl^C.Cl,.  Chioracetyi. 

Oxide  of  Chioracetyi:  (C^Cl,)©,  if  a  mixture  of  60  parts  sul- 
phide of  potassium  (KS),  16  parts   oxychloride  of 

chioracetyi   (C4CI3)  \  p,  and  200  parts  alcohol  be  ^^  same  with 
(  v'Jq  oxygen. 

distilled,  there  is  obtained,  accompanied  by  separa- 
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tion  of  snlphur  and  chloride  of  potassium,  an  oily,  garlic-like  smel- 
ling fluid,  which  after  purification  with  potassium  and  nitric  acid, 
exhibits  a  colorless,  sweet-tasting  liquid,  smelling  like  Spirea  Ulma- 
ria,  of  sp.  gr.  1.654 ;  point  of  ebullition  210*^.  Insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Combines  with  chlorine  in 
sunlight,  producing  oxychloride  of  chloracetyl ;  if  water  be  present 
at  the  same  time,  we  obtain  chloracetic  acid.  Bromine  gives  with 
the  same  oxybromide  of  chloracetyl.* 

Oxyhydrate  of  Chhracetyl  (CYAortA)'.  H0,(C4Cl3)0,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  absolute  alcohol  and  aldehyd,  as 
well  as  by  the  decomposition  of  starch  or  sugar  by  chlorine.  Chlo- 
rine is  conducted  into  alcohol  until,  by  elevation  of  temperature,  no 
further  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  observed.  At  last  a  syrup- 
thick  fluid  remains,  which  is  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  mixture  distilled,  and  the  distillate  subjected  to  a 
new  distillation  for  the  removal  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the 
boiling  point  rises  from  90  to  94^,  the  distillation  is  interrupted, 
and  the  residue,  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid,  repeatedly  distilled 
with  Sulphuric  acid ;  the  chloral  thus  purified,  is  afterwards  rec* 
tified  over  some  quicklime.  Colorless,  oily  fluid,  of  a  peculiar 
penetrating  odor,  exciting  copious  effusion  of  tears ;  almost  taste- 
less :  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  has  not  an  acid 
reaction ;  sp.  gr.  1.602 ;  point  of  ebullition  92°.  If  chloral  be 
shaken  with  a  little  water,  there  is  produced,  accompanied  with 
evolution  of  heat,  a  white  crystalline  mass — hydrate  of  chloral. 

If  the  same  be  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  obtained,  ac- 
companied by  evolution  of  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acid,  nearly 
water-free  chloral,  the  chloralid  C<^J3^C\fi^  which  crystallizes  in 
water-clear  prisms,  of  a  glass  lustre,  and  grouped  in  the  form  of  a 
star ;  the  same  fuses  at  120°,  is  tasteless,  but  in  the  alcohol  solu- 
tion, tastes  sharp  and  caustic,  and  by  warming  possesses  an  odor  re- 
sembling chloral ;  by  being  dissolved  in  potassa,  the  chloral  decom- 
poses into  formic  acid  and  chloride  of  formyl :  fuming  nitric  acid 
oxidizes  the  same,  producing  chloracetylic  acid.  By  long  standing 
in  a  closed  bottle,  chloral  changes  like  aldehyd,  into  a  white  amor- 
phous, porcelain-like  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  is  named  insolvhle 
chhraly  and  is  metameric  with  chloral ;  if  the  same  be  cautiously 
heated  to  200°,  it  is  converted  into  fluid  chloral. 

Chloracetic  Acid  is  obtained  by  the  complete  decomposition  of 
hydrate  of  acetic  acid  by  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  sunlight. 
Not  more  than  nine  decigrammes  of  acid  are  permitted  to  be  ap- 
plied to  one  quart  of  chlorine  gas.  The  chloracetic  acid  deposits 
itself  crystalline  on  the  sides  of  the  glass ;  at  the  same  time  is  pro- 
duced oxalic  acid.  It  is  also  obtained  by  oxidation  of  chloral,  and 
by  the  action  of  sunlight  upon  a  mixture  of  terchloride  of  chlora- 
cetyl (C^Cl3)Cl3  with  water.  Crystallizes  in  beautiful  rhombohe- 
drals ;  colorless,  of  feeble  odor,  and  bitter  biting  taste,  deliquesces 
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in  the  air,  colors  the  tongue  i?hite,  and,  brought  upon  the  skin,  pro- 
dnces  blisters;  the  vapor  is  irritating  and  suffocating;  fuses  at 
48°  ;  boils  at  195° ;  sp.  gr.  1.617.  If  the  watery  solution  of  the 
acid  be  brought  together  with  potassa  amalgam,  potassa  and  ace- 
tate of  potassa  are  obtained  without  evolution  of  gas.  Heated 
with  an  excess  of  potassa  or  ammonia,  it  decomposes  into  carbonic 
acid  and  chloride  of  formyl.  Chloracetic  acid  is  very  strong,  and 
with  bases  produces  crystallirfe  salts.  The  Hlver  %aU  KgOiQJSi^ 
O3  appears  in  gray  leaflets ;  if  the  ammonia  salt  be  distilled  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  we  obtain  nitrochloracetyl  (C4Cl3)N. 

Ohloride  of  Chhracetyl:  (0^Cl3)Cl.     In  the  heat  trichloride  of 
chloracetyl  falls  into  chloride  of  chloracetyl;  it  is 
also  produced  if  an  alcoholic  solution  of  trichloride  of  ^l^!^^^  *^ 
chloracetyl  be  distilled  with  KS,HS,  and  the  produc- 
tion is  accompanied  by  separation  of  chloride  of  potassium.   Fluid 
water-clear,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether; 
boils  at  122^;  sp.  gr.  1.699;  combines  directly  with  chlorine  and 

bromine,  forming  (C^CyCl.  and  (C^Cg  j^r' 

Terchloride  of  Cfhlor acetyl {SesquichloriAe  of  Carbon):  (04013)013. 
This  combination  arises  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chlorethyl, 
upon  chloride  of  acetyl,  upon  chlorelayl,  etc.,  under  the  co-opera- 
tion of  sunlight. 

It  is  most  easily  obtained  if  some  chlorethyl  be  brought  into  a 
bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  left  standing  a 
long  time,  first  in  the  shade  and  then  in  the  sun.  Water-clear,  di- 
rect, rhombic  prisms ;  sp.gr.  2.00 ;  fuses  at  160°,  and  boils  at  182° ; 
possesses  the  hardness  of  sugar,  is  easily  pulverized,  possesses  a 
strong  camphor-like  smell,  -is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  easily  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  amalgam  of  potassium  and  water 
gives  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa.  Heated  with 
iodine,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur,  loses  2  atoms  chlorine,  and  produces 
protochloride  of  chloracetyl. 

Ozychhride  of  Chloracetyl  {Ohloraliehjd):  {C/i\^<  Q^^  is  ob- 
tained simultaneously  with  trichloride  of  chloracetyl,  if  oxy- 
chloride  of  chloracetyl  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  800°;  2(0^ 

^'*^  {  01  **  (C4OI3)  I  qI  +(0^013)013.   Oolorless  fluid,  which  fumes 

copiously  in  the  air,  and,  in  a  moist  condition,  strongly  reddens 
litmus.  Placed  upon  the  tongue,  produces  the  feeling  of  dry- 
ness, then  strong  burning,  and  leaves  a  white  spot;  boils  at  118°; 
sp.  gr.  1.603.     The  same  combination  is  also  obtained  if  chlor- 

formate  of  oxy chloride  of  chloracetyl,  (O^Oy-j  qi  +(0301)03   be 

conducted  through  a  glowing  tube.  In  contact  with  water  it 
decomposes  into  chloracetic  and  hydrochloric  acid.     Brought  to- 
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gether  with  ammonia  we  obtain  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  chlo^ 
ra<7e<amtd!=NH,(C^Cl3)Oj ;  with  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  arises  the 
corresponding  phosphorous  combination:  PHj,(C4Cl3)Oj,  in  form  of 
white,  loose  crystal  scales,  of  garlic  odor  and  bitterish  taste. 

Oxyhichloride  of  Chloracetyl :  (C4CI3)  j  qj  ,   is  obtained  by  the 

action  of  chlorine  upon  oxychloride  of  acetyl,  under  the  co-opera- 
tion of  sunlight,  as  well  as  by  the  dh'ect  union  of  oxide  of  chlora- 
cetyl with  chlorine.  Solid;  fuses  at  69°  ;  boils  at  180° ;  crystalline, 
decomposes  at  high  temperature,  producing  the  former  combiner 
tion  and  terchloride  of  chloracetyl,  and,  in  contact  with  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  alcohol,  gives  oxide  of  chloracetyl. 

Sulphochbride  of  Chloracetyl:  (C^Clj)  I  qj  ,  arises  by  the  ope- 
ration ofxshlorine  upon  sulpho-chloride  of  acetyl. 
.  Oxyhromide  of  Chloracetyl:  {(j^(j\^\  -q  •  Oxide  of  chlorace- 
tyl is  exposed  a  few  days  with  bromine  to  the  sunlight.  Colorless, 
inodorous  crystals,  which  fuse  at  96°,  and,  at  180°,  decompose  into 
oxide  of  chloracetyl  and  bromine. 

Chlorhromide of  Chloracetyl:  {Q^C\^\^   .      Protochloride    of 

chloracetyl  combines  directly  with  bromine;  crystalline  com- 
pound of  2.8  sp.  gr.;  at  200°  decomposes  into  protochloride  of 
chloracetyl  and  bromine ;  likewise,  by  treatment  with  sulphide  of 
potassium,  accompanied  by  separation  of  sulphur,  and  production 
of  bromide  of  potassium. 

Carbonate  0/  Oxyhichbride  of  Chloracetyl:  (C4Cl3)<  pi  +00,. 

Carbonate  of  oxychloride  of  acetyl  with  chlorine,  left  in  con- 
tact under  the  co-operation  of  sunlight,  is  soon  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  oxychloride  of  chloracetyl.  Snow  white,  small  needles ; 
fuses  at  85°,  and  stiffens  at  '63°,  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Decom- 
poses, by  heating,  partially  into  carbonic  acid,  oxychloride  of  chlo- 
racetyl, and  terchloride  of  chloracetyl. 

Brought  together  with  ammonia  gas,  we  obtain,  accompanied  by 
evolution  of  heat,  a  soft  mass,  which  by  heating  throws  out  a  thick 
cloud,  whilst  a  brown  substance  remains  behind,  which  consists  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  some  other  salts  hesidechhrcarhssthamid. 
The  last  can  be  extracted  by  ether.  Chlorcarbsethamid  produces 
white,  fatty,  inflammable,  crystal  scales,  which  fuse  at  136^,  and 
quickly  heated  volatilize  without  decomposition ;  it  consists  of  2(N 

H„2CO)+NH«2(C,Cl3)  |  gf 

If  this  compound  be  digested  a  few  days  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
we  obtain,  after  evaporation  of  the  solution,  a  salt  of  white,  fatty, 
inflammable  scales,  which  fuse  at  37°,  and  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
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This  salt  is  chlorcarbeethaminate  of  ammonia^  and  consists  of 
2NH+01C,oHiNCl,0,. 

Formate  of  Oxyhichloride  of  Chhracetyl:  (C4CI3)  \  ^i  4.F0O 

Formate  of  oxyhichloride  of  acetyl  hy  further  action  of  chlorine, 
changes  at  first  into  formate  of  chloracetyloxy-bichloridand  then  into 

Chlorformate  of  Oxyhichloride  of  Chlor acetyl  (C4CI3  \  q,  +(C, 

^  ^'  Water-clear  fluid,  of  suffocating  odor,  and  a  stringent,  insup- 
portable acid  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1.70  5;  point  of  ebullition  300^.  Con- 
ducted through  a  glowing  tube,  decomposes  into  (C4CI3)  <  qi    and 

2(C.C1){C^;  '       . 

With  ammonia  gas  it  gives  chloracetamid  ;  and,  treated  with 
hydrous  potassa,  chloracetate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  carbonate  of  potassa^ 

Brought  together  with  wood-spirit  or  alcohol,  we  obtain  chlo- 
racetic  acid  and  chlorformate  of  methyl  or  ethyl,  accompanied  by 
simultaneous  production  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acetate  of  Oxyhichloride  of  Ohhr acetyl:  (C4CI3)  \  qi  +ACO3, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  absence  of  sunlight  upon 
acetate  of  terchloride  of  acetyl.  Gives  with  potassa  acetate  and 
chloracetate  of  potassa,  besides  chloride  of  potassium. 

Bichloracetate  of  Oxyhichloride  of  Chhracetyl  (C^Cla)-!  ^i  + 

(C  CI  C  H^O  '^^^  former  compound,  by  the  further  action  of 
\  2  r  2  )  3'  chlorine,  changes  first  into  this  compound,  and,  under 
the  effect  of  sunlight,  into 

Chloracetate  of  Oxyhichloride  of  Ohloraeetyl,(GSik)  |  gj  +(0^013)03. 

Colorless  oil,  of  strong,  penetrating,  chloral  odor  ahd  burning  taste. 
Gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 
Sp.  gr.  1.79;  boils  at  246°;  will,  in  sunlight,  change  into  (C^Cl3)Cl3. 
At  a  high  temperature  decomposes  into  oxide  of  chloracetyl,  and 
in  contact  with  water  separates  at  once  into  chloracetic  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Brought  into  contact  with  alcohol,  chloracetate  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  is  obtained. 

Nitrochloracetyl:  (C^C^N.  Is  obtained  by  distillation  of  chlo- 
racetate of  ammonia  with  water-free  phosphoric  acid.  Fluid ;  sp. 
gr.  1.444;  boiling  point  81° ;  treated  with  potassa,  gives  ammonia 
and  chloracetate  of  potassa. 

>y.  Bromacetyl—C-Br^jCjBrsaC.Bra,  and 
Iodacetyl=C,I^C,I-C,l3  (?). 

Oxyhydrate  of  Bromaeetyl  (Bromal) :  RO(GJir^)0.    To  1  part 
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water-free  alcohol  (or  ether)  are  gradaally  added  4  parts  bromine, 
and  after  11  or  12  days  the  mixture  distilled  away  to  fths,  there 
escapes  hydrobromic  acid,  bromethyl,  and  the  so-called  heavy  bro- 
mide ether.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  left 
to  spontaneous  evaporation.  We  obtain  remarkably  large  crystals 
of  hydrate  of  bromal,  which,  by  distillation  with  hydrate  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  leave  pure  bromal.  Oily  fluid,  completely  transparent, 
strongly  refracts  light,  of  a  tear-exciting  odor,  and  sharp  burning 
taste.  Soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  from  the  watery 
solution  hydrate  of  bromal  crystallizes.  Bv  treatment  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassa  it  is  decomposed,  by  complete  trans- 
formation, into  formic  acid  and  bromide  of  formyl. 

Oxyhydrate  of  lodacetyl  (lodal):  H0(CJ,50(?),  will  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  a  mixture  oi  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid.  An  oil  is  deposited  which  is  considered 
iodal. 

Sulphaeetyl:  C^H^SO,. 

Sulphacetyl  Sulphuric  Acid  {SulfheLcetic  Acid):  2HO(C4H,,SOJ 
Ojj'^SOa.  This  paired  double  acid  is  obtained  by  introduction  of 
vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid. 
After  reaction  ceases,  the  mass,  diluted  with  water,  is  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lead  ;  from  the  solution  the  oxide  of  lead  is  pre* 
cipitated  by  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  and  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum 
the  anhydrous  acid  is  procured.  Crystallizes  by  low  temperature 
in  white,  transparent  prisms,  which  contain  8  atoms  water  of 
crystallization;  it  possesses  a  strong  acid  taste,  similar  to  tartaric 
acid;  deliquescent;  fuses  at  62^,  and  completely  decomposes  at  a 
high  temperature. 

The  acid  saturates  2  atoms  base ;  its  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water,  and  completely  decompose  at  high  temperatures.  The  po- 
ta»$a  salt  forms  small  crystals;  the  BUver  saU  small  transparent 
prisms. 

PAIRBD  COMBINATIONS  OF  ACETYL, 

Acryl:  Acr«  C^^'^C A- C,Hj^^C,H- C0H3. 

Production. — Acryl  is  produced  by  dry  distillation  of  glycerin 
as  well  as  by  the  distillation  of  all  fats  which  contain  oxide  of 
glycyl  as  base. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Acryl  (Acrolein),  HO,AcrO,  is  obtained  when  a 
mixture  of  glycerin  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassa  is  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  which  is 
connected  with  a  receiver  by  means  of  n  good  cooling  apparatus ; 
from  the  receiver  goes  a  gas-conducting  tube,  through  which  the 
evolved  vapor  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  The  distfllate  consists 
of  an  aqueous  acid  fluid  which  contains  sulphurous  acid,  acric  acid. 
and  acrolein.    The  whole  fluid  is  digested  with  oxide  of  lead  till 
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the  acid  reaotion  vanishes,  and  then  rectified  upon  the  water  bath. 
The  acrolein  distils  over  even  below  100°,  and  may  be  freed  from 
water  by  completely  neutral  chloride  of  calcium*  A  water-clear, 
colorless  fluid,  strongly  refracting  light,  and  attacking  the  eyes  and 
nosefrightfally;  taste  biting,  burning ;  boils  at  52°;  is  lighter  than 
water ;  dissolves  in  40  parts  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  In  the  air  acrolein  oxidizes  very  quickly,  and  produces 
disacryl,  acric,  acetic,  and  formic  acid.  The  production  of  dis- 
acryl  follows  also  exclusion  of  air.  Chlorine  and  bromine  form 
oily,  heavy,  etheric  products.  Acrolein  decomposes  by  the  opera* 
tion  of  alkaline  bodies,  in  the  same  manner  as  aldehyd,  accompa- 
nied by  the  production  of  different  resinous  bodies. 

Acrolein-^mmania :  NH^,0+AcrO,  is  obtained  if  the  etheric 
Bolation  of  acrolein  be  shaken  with  aqueous  ammonia;  falls  as  a 
white,  crystalline,  inodorous,  indifferent  body. 

Hydrate  of  Acrylic  Acid:  HO,  AcrO,*  If  the  aqueous  solution 
of  acrolein  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, which  apparently  consists  of  AgO,  AcrO,.  Acrylate  of  silver 
is  most  conveniently  produced,  as  we  procure  it  by  distillation  of  fat, 
when  we  bring  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  what  goes  over  by 
rectification  between  40°  to  60%  and  purify  the  salt  by  recrystal- 
lization.  We  slowly  decompos  ethe  silver  salt  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  distil  the  acric  acid  by  a  gentle  heat.  Water-dear  fluid, 
smelling  agreeably,  like  acetic  acid,  tastes  purely  acid,  and  dis- 
solves in  water  in  all  proportions.  If  it  be  treated  a  long  time 
with  alkaline  bases  we  obtain  acetic  acid  salts  2  (CsHjOsJ+SHOas 
8  (G4H3)  O3.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  formic  acid  and  acetic 
acid,  C,H3O3+HO-l-O,»(0aH)O3+(C^H3)O3.  The  soda  »alU 
crystallize  in  transparent  prisms  of  tne  size  of  lentils;  the  crys- 
tals contain  8  atoms  aq.,  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  possess  a  salty, 
bitter  taste.  The  baryta  $aU  dries  to  a  gum-like  mass.  The  silver 
salt  crystallizes  like  the  acetate  of  silver,  and  is  with  difficulty 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

Disacryl:  GjqH^O^,  exhibits  a  fine,  loose,  white,  uncrystalline 
powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  becomes  strongly  electric  by  rubbing. 

Lactyl:  Lh^GJI^,O^^CJa,^G^TL^OJ^Cfi^^0JSLfir   ^^^y^- 
Lactic  Acid:  LaO,« 0,11,0^0^)03. 

Prodwtion. — When  we  let  nitric  acid  act  upon  alanin  NC^jH^O^, 
we  obtain  lactic  acid,  nitrogen  being  evolved  and  water  produced 
NC.H,0^+N03-CaH,0,+2N+2HO. 

Lactic  acid  is  found  in  all  animal  fluids,  and  is  produced  by  the 
so-called  lactic  acid  fermentation;  it  is  thence  foand  in  the  acid 
liquor  of  sourkrout,  sour  cucumber  juice,  in  meal  paste  become 
acid,  in  sour  milk,  in  sour  rice-water,  sour  tan  liquor,  etc.  etc. 

If  the  hydrate  of  lactic  acid  be  heated  to  180°,  the  anhydrous 
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aeid  distils  over.  This  is  solid,  fusible,  strongly  bitter,  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble^'in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  contact 
with  water  is  converted  into  hydrate.  The  anhydrous  lactic  acid 
gives  with  ammonia  gas  a  combination  in  which  the  ammonia 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  reagents. 

Hydrate  of  Lactic  Acid:  IlO,LaO^  is  best  obtained  by 
fermentation  of  milk  sugar.  In  an  earthen  vessel  holding  8 
quarts  we  put  250  grammes  milk  sugar,  200  grammes  chalk,  1 
quart  skimmed  milk,  and  2  quarts  water.  The  mixture  is  ex- 
posed  to  a  temperature  of  25  to  30^,  and  often  stirred ;  after  ten 
or  twelve  days  the  fermentation  is  terminated.  The  mass  is  after- 
wards boiled  in  a  kettle  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  from  the  hot  filtered 
liquid  the  lactate  of  lime  separates  itself  after  the  cooling,  and  is 
purified  by  recrystallization.  By  decomposition  of  the  lactate  of 
lime  by  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  the  pure  lactic  acid  is  obtained. 
It  appears  in  its  pure  condition  as  a  colorless,  syrup-thick  fluid,  of 
1.215  sp.  gr.,  inodorous,  of  strong  acid  taste ;  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  water  and  alcohol;  also  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Two 
drops  of  lactic  acid  bring  100  grammes  milk  to  coagulation;  it 
coagulates  white  of  egg,  and  dissolves  phosphate  of  lime  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  By  dry  distillation  lactic  acid  decomposes 
into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  lactid  C^H^O^,  citraconic  acid 
and  aldehyd. 

Lactic  Acid  Salts. — Lactic  acid  expels  acetic  acid  from  its 
compounds.  Most  of  the  lactic  acid  salts  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  many  possess  the  capability  of  crystallization.  If  the  dry 
lactate  of  copper  be  heated  to  200^  or  210°,  it  decomposes  into 
metallic  copper,  aldehyd,  and  carbonic  acid.  If  we  distil  lactate 
of  protoxid  of  iron  with  peroxid^  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain  aldehyd;  and  if  chloride  of  sodium  be  present,  at 
the  same  time,  chloral.  The  alkali  salts  do  not  crystallize.  The 
zinc  saltj  ZnOyLaO^-fSaq,  is  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms,  uniting  so  as  to  form  crusts.  The 
protosdde  of  iron  saU^  FeOyLaO^+Saq,  produces  white  needles, 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  and  changeless  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  copper  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful  blue  prisms. 

Lactid :  C^H^O^=  (C^H3)0,'"(CjH)03.  Inodorous  crystals,  tast- 
ing  slightly  acid,  which  at  107°  fuse,  and  at  260°  boil.  The 
watery  solution  is  converted  by  degrees  into  lactic  acid.  If  aque- 
ous ammonia  be  allowed  to  act  upon  lactid,  we  obtain  lactamid 
NHjyOeH^O^,  in  which  by  the  ordinary  reagents  ammonia  cannot 
be  detected;  at  100°  aqueous  potassa  is,  under  pressure,  converted 
into  lactate  of  potassa,  whereby  lactamid  difi*ers  from  alanin. 

Chlorsuccyl:  C^H^j'^C^Clj-CcHjClj. 

Ohlorsuccinie  Add:  (CjH^'^C.Cl,)©^.  By  action  of  chlorine 
upon  succinate  of  ethyl,  a  combination  is  obtained,  which  consists 
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of  C,«HCl,30g  (s.  succinic  acid).  If  the  combination  be  heated 
to  290^,  carbonic  acid  is  eTolved,  whiMt  a  smoking  oily  fluid  distils 
over ;  if  water  be  poured  over  the  same,  hydrochloric,  chloracetic, 
and  chlotsuccinic  acid  are  obtained.  The  last  appears  as  a  color- 
less crystalline  mass,  which  fuses  at  60^,  is  sublimable,  tastes^ 
strongly  acid,  and  leaves  upon  the  tongue  a  white  spot.  The  am- 
monia salt  forms  long  asbestiform  crystals ;  the  aUver  salt  exhi* 
bits  fine  shining  needles.  * 

Aeetonyl :  Ao«  Q^^^f^C^R^^  C^H^-.  Me^Ac. 
MethylacetyL 

Oxide  of  Aeetonyl  (Aceton):  AoO,«MeAc03sa4  volumes  gas. 

Production. — The  oxide  of  Aeetonyl  is  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  acetic  acid;  2  atoms  decompose  in  the  following  man- 
ner: from  1  atom  acetic  acid  (C^H,, 0,11)0,  escape  O^O,,  whilst 
CjH,  with  H  produce  methyl ;  simultaneously  C3O3  take  1  atom 
0  ft'om  the  second  atom  acetic  acid,  thus  producing  2  atoms  car- 
bonic acid,  whereby  arises  (CjHjpC2H)02,  which  with  methyl  ex- 
hibits oxide  of  aeetonyl. 

Dry  acetate  of  lime  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation  in  a  retort, 
which  is  connected  with  several  bottles  kept  cold.  The  distillate 
obtained,which  consists  of  water,  some  acetic  acid,  aceton,  and  other 
empyreumatic  products,  is  repeatedly  distilled  over  a  water-bath, 
then  rectified  over  quicklime,  and  at  last  over  chloride  of  calcium ;  or, 
we  heat  a  quantity  of  pure  unslaked  lime  with  2  parts  dry  acetate  of 
lead,  and  purify  the  distillate  in  the  same  manner.  In  its  pure  condi- 
tion, aceton  exhibits  an  ethereal,  entirely  colorless  fluid,  of  an  agree- 
able, penetrating,  volatile  odor,  and  peculiar,  burning,  camphor-like 
taste ;  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  every  proportion ;  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  and  potassa  separate  it  from  the  watery  solution ;  it 
burns  with  strong  luminous  flame;  point  of  ebullition  55^.6;  sp.  gr. 
0.7921.  If  aceton  be  conducted  oyer  glowing  hydrate  of  potansa^  it 
decomposes  into  hydro-methyl,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen,  OqH^Oj 
-J-4HO=iCjP3,H+2CO,-f-6H.  If  we  treat  it  with  acid  chro- 
mate  ofpotassaj  it  divides  completely  into  acetic  and  carbonic  acid. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  decomposes  aceton  with  violence,  and  pro- 
duces the  so-named  mesitylid-aldehyd  (Ca,'"C^H3)0-fH0.  By  the 
operation  of  chlorine^  we  at  last  obtain  mesityl-chloral,  G.H.GLO. 

f  CI  f?^ 
as (0,11)01 -I- (C4H3)  -s  Q  If  we  mix  equal  parts  of  aceton  and 

hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  accompanied  by  constant  diminution 
of  the  evolved  heat,  we  obtain  a  dark  brown  mass,  and  if  the  same 
be  mixed  with  double  volume  of  water,  there  separates  upon  the 
surface  oxide  of  mesityl  «C^H,0=(0,H„'"0,H3)0«(0^H„^03H3) 
0.  When  we  distil  2  volumes  aceton  with  1  volume  hydrate  of  sul- 
phuric acid  by  gentle  heat,  we  obtain  mesitylen  O^Hj,,  which  behaves 
10 
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to  the  aceton  radical  as  metaldehyd  to  aldehyd.  Potash  Ije  acts 
upon  aceton  neither  in  the  cUd  nor  heat.  The  aceton  swims  npon 
the  lye  without  mixing  with  it;  but  when  left  several  days 
thoroughly  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  complete  decomposition 
occurs ;  by  mixture  with  water  xylitole  separates,  and  in  the  solu- 
tion are  found  acetate  of  potassa,  aceton,  and  wood-spirit.  Potas- 
sium reacts  powerfully  upon  aceton  without  evolution  of  permanent 
gases ;  the  same  products  are  foilbed,  as  by  the  action  of  potassa. 
Oxide  of  MesUyl:  GMfi^lCJlJ^CILM  or 
9^f  """^  (C,H,7,C,H3)0.  Colorless,  clear  fluid,  of  aromatic 
odor  similar  to  the  oil  of  peppermint;  insoluble  in 
water;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  burns  with  a  luminous  flame; 
boils  at  120*^. 

Simple  Mesityloxydsulphuric  Acid :  HO(CflHaO)'^S03.  In  small 
quantities  are  mixed  2  volumes  aceton  to  1  volume  hydrate  of  sul- 
phuricacid,  the  solution  diluted  with  waterandsaturated  with  baryta. 
From  the  baryta  salt  remaining  dissolved  the  baryta  is  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuric  acid ;  if  the  solution  of  the  acid  be  evaporated, 
it  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  mesityl.  The  baryta 
salt  crystallizes  in  fine  needles. 

Doubk  Mesitt/loxydsulphuric  Acid:  2RO{G^Ufi)^2SO^  is 
like  the  former  compound  obtained  by  mixing  equal  volumes  aceton 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Known  only  in  the  aqueous  solution.  Oxide 
of  mesityl  also  gives,  with  phosphoric  acidj  an  acid  combination 
(C.H.OrPO,. 

Mentyloxyd'Chlorplatinum :  (CgH,0)"'PtCl,  is  obtained  by  ac- 
tion of  protochloride  of  platinum  upon  aceton.  Forms  small  sul- 
phur-yellow, inodorous,  and  metallic-tasting  crystals.  In  small 
quantity  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  If  the  combination 
be  boiled  a  long  time  in  water,  a  black  pulveriform  body  is  preci- 

?itated,  the  acechUr-platin-oxidey  which  must  consist  of  G^H^Pt. 
'he  pure  alkalies  completely  decompose  the  compound. 

Chlormesityl:  (C,H,)C1«(CA,'^C,H3)C1«(C,H,,^C,H3)C1.  To 
chloride  of  phosphorus  we  add  aceton  in  small  quantities,  and  after- 
wards water  by  drops,  accompanied  by  refrigeration.  By  distilla* 
tion  there  goes  over  after  the  termination  of  the  decomposition,  a 
heavy,  slightly  colored  fluid.  lodmesityl:  (CgH^)!,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  upon  aceton.  Colorless,  oily, 
very  easily  decomposed  fluid.  Sulphomesityl  is  said  to  be  a  vola- 
tile body  of  offensive  odor. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Mesitylid:  C6H30-hHOt=(C,'"C,H3)0,HO=: 
(C4,'"C2H3)0,HO.  This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  aceton  ;  a  reddish-yellow,  thick,  heavy  fluid,  of 
sweetish  penetrating  odor;  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  At  the  same 
time  arises  another  compound  ssrCgHgO+NOa;  the  same  is  a  thick 
fluid,  heavier  than  water,  of  penetrating  sweetish  odor  and  taste. 
If  phosphorus  be  permitted  to  act  upon  aceton  different  acids  are 
produced,  ^s:   acephoric,  phosphacetic,  and  acephosgenic  acid; 
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likewise  by  ttie  common  aetion  of  salphar  and  ammonia  upon  ace- 
ton,  are  obtained  different  bodies  not'yet  analyzed. 

BBCOKD  MIHBBB. 

PROPIONTL. 

Mbtacbttl.    Primary  Radical  Pr.  ss2Cfig,C^TlsssC^Tl^, 

Production. — The  propionyl  is  produced  in  many  different  ways; 
Cyanogen  and  ethyl,  by  transposition,  produce  nitro-propionyl : 
2C,Hy  H+ CJ5f  — (2C,H„C,H)N;  further,  it  arises  by  heating  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  etc.,  with  a  concentrated  potash  solution ;  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  crude  tartaric  acid  by  presence  of  lime  ;  by  distilla- 
tion of  oleinic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  in  common  with  butyric, 
capronic,  capric,  pelargonic,  and  caprinic  acid ;  by  fermentation 
of  glycerine ;  by  distillation  of  caseine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese  or  chromate  of  potassa,  simultaneously 
with  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  valerianic,  and  benzoic  acid,  oil,  of 
bitter  almonds,  etc.,  and  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oil  of 
turpentine,  etc. 

Oxyhydrate  o/*  PropwwyZ  (Oxyhydrate  of  Metaceto-   componnda 
nyl):  HO,PrO,  is  formed  with  many  other  products   of  propionyl 
by  the  distillation  of  caseine,  albumen,  or  fibrin  with   ^^  oxygen. 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  or 
phromate  of  potassa.     The  distilliAe  obtained  is  saturated  with' 
lime  (which  takes  away  the  simultaneously  formed  acid),  and  thea 
submitted  to  fractional  distillation ;  what  goes  over  between  65 
and  60^  is  oxyhydrate  of  propionyl.  Water-clear  fluid  of  agreeablie 
etheric  odor,  sp.  gr.  0.79 ;  in  the  air,  in  contact  with  platinum 
black,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  propionic  acid. 

Propionic  Acid  (Metacetonic  Acid) :  HOjPrOj,  is  most  easily 
obtained  by  boiling  the  nitropropionyl  in  a  concentrated  potassa 
solution  so  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved.  We  obtain  propionate  of 
potassa,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  pure  hydrate 
crystallizes  at  a  low  temperature  and  boils  at  140^;  tastes  very  acid ; 
smells  like  butyric  and  acric  acid ;  is  in  large  quantities  soluble 
in  water ;  if  we  add  to  the  watery  solution  phosphoric  acid  or 
chloride  of  calcium,  the  propionic  acid  separates  as  an  oily  layer. 
-»The  propionic  <icid  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  possess  the  ca- 
pability of  crystallizing ;  the  alkaline  salts  ai^e  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  If  the  ammonia  salt  be  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  nitropropionyl  is  obtained. 

Propionamid:  NH^PrOg,  is  obtained  by  bringing  together 
aqueous  ammonia  and  propionate  of  ethyl.  The  silver  salt  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  shining  grains. 

Nitropropionyl  {Hiiromeis^etjlf  Cyanethyl^:  PrN.  With  nitrogen. 
Forms  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  ethyl  as  well 
as  by  distillation  of  propionate  of  ammonia  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid.  Colorless  fluid  of  0.889  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  180^ ;  little  ' 
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soluble  in  water.    Boiled  with  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  pro- 
pionic acid  accompanied  by  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Preplan  (Metaceton) :  {GfigTOf^Bigp^^^CjJS^fi^  When  a 
mixture  of  1  part  sugar  with  8  parts  quicklime  is  heated,  an  oUj 
fluid  passes  over,  which  consists  of  aceton  and  propion,  and  can 
be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  Propion  is  a  colorless  fluid, 
insoluble  in  water,  having  an  agreeable  odor,  boils  at  84®,  and 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  propionic  acid ;  warmed 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa,  acetic,  propionic, 
and  carbonic  acid  must  be  obtained.  According  to  new  investiga- 
tions propion  is  a  mixture  of  different  bodies,  consisting  of  an  or- 
ganic oxide :  iJ^figO  with  the  oxyhydrates  of  the  formyl  series. 
The  oxide  thence  contains  a  radical  with  the  nucleus  C^^{AC^Ug, 

THIRD  VKMBBR. 

BUTYRYL. 

a.  Primary  Radical:  BuasSC^Hj^CjHsCgH^ 
Occurrence  and  Production. — ^Butyryl  is  found  as  butyric  acid 
in  the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  SUiqua,  in  the  old  fruit  of  Sapindus  Sa- 
ponariae^  in  Tamarindus  Indica,  often  free  in  gastric  juice,  and  in 
combination  with  oxide  of  glycyl  in  butter ;  it  is  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  butyric  acid,  which  always  precedes  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation ;  by  the  dry  disWlation  of  tobacco,  by  putridity  of 
fibrine  and  caseine  (in  Limburg  cheese  it  occurs  with  valerianic, 
capronic,  capric  acid,  etc.),  by  heating  fibrine  with  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash, by  distillation  of  the  protein  combinations  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese  or  chromate  potassa,  by  decomposition 
of  oleinic  acid,  by  nitric  acid  (see  Propionyl),  etc. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Butyryl  (Butyral):  HO,BuO,  is 
Compounds  obtained  in  addition  to  butyron  by  the  dry  distillation 
wuw^L«     of  butyrate  of  lime,  or  we  distil  the  non-acid  fluid  ob- 

witn  oxygen.         .      •••'i       i      i  .  •         4*  /^i    •  •  i 

tamed  by  the  decomposition  of  fibrine,  caseine,  etc.,  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  {vide  Oxyhydrate  of 
Propionyl);  what  goes  over  between  7S  and  100°  is  collected  by  it- 
self, and  the  intermingled  oxyhydrate  of  propionyl  is  extracted  by 
shaking  with  water.  Water-clear,  thin  liquid,  of  penetrating  smell 
and  burning  taste;  boils  at  95°;  sp.  gr.  0.821.  Goes  over  in  the 
air  and  under  the  co-operation  of  platinum  quickly  into  butyric  acid. 
Brought  into  contact  with  chlorine,  at  first  we  obtain  bichlorbutyral, 
H0(C,CL,2CJI„C,H)0,  then  quadri-chlorbutyral,  H0{2C,C1„C, 
HjjCjH)©.  ^Besides,  there  is  a  compound  known  of  bichlor-buty- 
ral  with  butyral.  Bromine  acts  in  the  same  way.  Distilled  with 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  we  obtain  hydrochloric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  chlorbutyral,  BuCl.  Gives  with  ammonia  a  combination 
corresponding  to  aldehyd-ammonia ;  this  compound  crystallizes, 
and  consists  of  NH^,O,BuO  +  10aq. 
Hydrate  of  Butyric  Acid  (Butyric  Acid) :  HO,BuO.     Butter, 
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from  cow's  milk  is  a  mixtare  of  batyrate,  capronate,  caprate,  mar- 
garate,  and  oleate  of  glycyl.  If  the  butter  be  decomposed  by 
aqueoas  potassa,  glycerine  is  obtained,  and  a  salt  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent acids;  if  it  be  distilled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
volatile  acids,  as  butyric,  capronic,  caprinic,  and  capric  acid,  pass 
over  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  margaric  and  oleic  acid  remain 
behind ;  if  the  aqueous  distillate  be  saturated  with  baryta,  we  can 
divide  the  different  baryta  salts  bv  crystallization:  first  the  salt 
of  caprinic  acid  crystallizes,  then  that  of  capric  acid,  then  that  of 
capronic  acid,  and,  finally,  that  of  butyric  acid.  We  obtain  butyric 
acid  in  large  quantities  by  means  of  fermentation.  To  a  solution 
of  sugar  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  daseine,  and  so  much  carbo- 
nate of  lime  as  is  necessary  for  the  saturation  of  the  spontane- 
ously forming  butyric  acid.  The  mixture  is  exposed  to  a  steady 
temperature  of  80^.  The  evolution  of  gas  continues  some  weeks, 
and  in  the  solution  is  found  butyrate  of  lime,  which  is  piv 
rifled  by  re-crystallization ;  or,  we  set  for  a  long  time  4  pounds  of 
ground  Siliqua  dulciSj  with  10  pounds  of  water  and  8  oz.  chalk  in 
a  warm  place  of  30  to  40^,  and  stir  from  time  to  time ;  when  the 
fermentation  is  ended,  the  butyrate  of  lime  is  separated,  which  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pure  butyric 
acid  appears  as  a  water-clear,  thin-flowing  fluid,  of  penetrating 
acid  odor,  like  acetic  acid  and  rancid  butter,  and  biting  acid  taste ; 
it  leaves  a  white  spot  upon  the  tongue,  and  acts  caustically  upon 
the  skin ;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  wood- 
spirit.  From  the  aqueous  solution  it  is  separated  by  phosphoric 
acid  as  an  oily  layer ;  boils  at  164^ ;  sp.  gr.  0.976;  burns  with  clear 
.  luminous  flame ;  gives  with  chloriney  exposed  to  sunlight,  bichlor- 
butyric  and  quadrichlor-butyric  acid. 

Butyric  Acid  SaltSj  in  moist  condition,  smell  like  butter ;  they 
are  soluble  in  water,  crystallizable,  and,  when  overflowed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  evolve  the  penetrating  odor  of  the  acid.  Most  of  the 
salts  are  mono-acid;  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  gives  two  combinations : 
SPbO+BuO,  &  PbO+BuO..  By  shaking  butyrate  of  methyl 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  w^e  obtain  butyramid,  NH^BuOj^  as  snow- 
white  tables  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  fuse  at  115°,  and,  undecom- 
posed,  volatilize;  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and,  dis- 
tilled with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  gives  nitrobutyryl.  The  same 
is  also  produced  if  butyrate  of  ammonia  be  distilled  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid. 

Protochloride  of  Butyryt {Ch\orhxitjron):B\xCl.  We 
distil  butyral  with  chloride  of  phosphorus.    Colorless  ohiwSe.  ^ 
fluid,  of  peculiar  odor  and  biting  taste ;  boils  at  100° ; 
lighter  than  water ;  soluble  in  the  same ;  in  all  proportions  mis- 
cible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitrobutyryl  (Butyronitryl) :   BuN.     Water-clear 
oil  of  agreeable  odor ;  boils  at  118° ;  sp.  gr.  0.795 :  by  ^^l  ^^ 
boiling  in  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  gives  ammonia 
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and  bntyrate  of  potassa ;  and,  treated  with  potassiam,  giyes  cja* 
nide  of  potassiam,  and,  probably,  CJSLy. 

b.  Derived  Badicale* 
a.  Bichlorbutyryl:  C,Cls,2Cj^H^C,H-CgH^Cl,. 
0.  Quadrichlorbutyryl:20,Cl^C,H^C,H=iC,H,Cl,. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Bkhhrlutyryl{Ri^h\oThxiijn\)x  HOjCCgH^ClJ 
0.  If  we  let  chlorine  act  in  the  sunlight  upon  bntyryl  during 
three  hours,  we  obtain  a  neutral  fluid  which  boils  at  200^ ;  if  the 
chlorine  act  in  diffused  daylight,  we  obtain  a  combination  of 
butyral  with  bichlorbutyralas:HO,CgH^C10;  this  is  water-dear, 
boils  at  141^,  possesses  a  penetrating  odor,  gives  no  precipitate 
with  AgO,NO,- 

BicMorhutyrie  Acid:  H0(C8H,Clj)03.  Chlorine  under  co-ope- 
Attion  of  sunlight  converts  butyric  acid,  first  into  a  tenacious, 
colorless  fluid,  of  the  above-given  constitution ;  heavier  than  water, 
of  peculiar  odor. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Quadrichlorbutyryl  (Quadrichlorbutyral) :  HO 
(CgHjGlJO,  is  obtained  by  fartlher  action  of  chlorine  upon  bi- 
chlorbutyral.  ?hick,  neutral,  heavy  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

Quadrichlorhutyric  Add:  H0(CgH3ClJ03,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  in  the  sunlight  upon  bichlorbutyric  acid.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  etheric  solution  in  oblique  prisms,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  appears  to  volatilize, 
unchanged,  at  140^. 

Paired  com-  Bu^yron:  (C,H„'-CgH,)0,«=C„H,,0g-4  volumes' 

pounds  of  buty-  gas,  is  obtained  in  addition  to  butjrral  by  cautiously 
i^ri  with  butyl,  heating  butyrate  of  lime.  The  distillate  is  submitted 
Butyron.  ^^  fractional  distillation ;  at  140  to  150^  pure  butyron 

goes  over.  Colorless  fluid,  of  *  peculiar,  penetrating  odor,  and 
burning  taste ;  is  converted  into  a  solid  state  by  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbonic  acid  and  ether;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  144^,  sp.  gr.  0.88;  burns  with  sooty 
flame;  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  avidity.  Gently  warmed 
with  ordinary  dilute  nitric  acid^  it  forms  propionic  and  butyric 
acid  (?)  Distilled  with  chloride  of  phosphorus^  we  obtain  a  com- 
pound ssG,^H,,CI,  which  presents  a  colorless,  transparent  fluid  of 
penetrating  odor,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  swims  upon 
water. 


FOURTH  HSHBIS, 

VALERYL. 


a.  Piimiiry  Radical:  4CgHg,CgHsa=C,oHg*»Va.  • 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Valerianic  acid  is 
^^  '  found  in  the  root  of  the  Valeriana  off.  and  Angelica 
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off.^  ill  the  berries  and  bark  of  Ft^umtim  opulWf  and  in  the  oil 
of  l>elphinu9  globieepa. 

By  oxidation  of  amyl-Bpirit,  we  obtain  Talerianic  acid,  in  the 
same  manner  as  formie  aoid  is  obtained  firom  wood-spirit ;  it  arises 
from  putrefaction  of  oaseine  (in  Limbnrg  cheese)  b j  distillation  of 
the  proteine  compounds  with  sulphate  and  chromate  of  potassa,  by 
decomposition  of  oleic  by  nitric  acid,  by  the  action  of  potassa  upon 
camomile  oil,  etc.  etc. 

Oxyhydrate  of  VaUryl  (Valeral,  Valeraldehyd) :  HO,VaO,  is 
produced  by  dry  distillation  of  valerianate  of  lime, 
simultaneouely  with  valeron.     A  colorless,  easily  ^f  v^"^*f ^"^ 
flowing  fluid,  of  strong  smell  and  burning  taste,  of  oxyge^  ^ 
0.830  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  110^ ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  easily  oxidizes,  forming  valerianic 
acid,  and  gives  with  nitrie  acid  nitro-valerianic  acid,  but  which 
is  probably  nitro-bntyric  acid* 

Hydrate  of  VaUnanie  Add  (Valerianic  Acid):  HO,VaO,.  We 
distil  a  mixture  of  amyl-spirit,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chromate  of 
potassa,  with  water,  decompose  with  potassa  the  valerianate  of 
amyl  which  passes  over,  and  distil  the  obtained  valerianate  of 
potassa  with  sulphuric  acid;  or  we  distil  dry  valerian  root  with 
water,  saturate  the  acid  distillate  with  potassa,  evaporate  and  de- 
compose the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid.  Valerianic  acid  appears 
as  a  colorless,  oily  fluid,  of  strong,  acid,  valerian-like  odor,  and 
suffocating,  disagreeable,  sharp,  acid  taste;  brought  upon  the 
tongue,  it  leaves  a  white  spot;  soluble  in  all  proportions  iniilcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid;  it  dissolves  in  80  parts  water,  and  takes 
up  20  per  cent,  of  water;  from  the  solution  phosphoric  acid  preci- 
pitates it  completely,  with  2  atoms  waters  HO, VaO, -h  2aq.  The 
pure  hydrate  boils  at  175^,  and  possesses  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.937;  the 
combination  with  2  atoms  water  boils  at  180^.  (Upon  the  de- 
composition of  valerianate  of  potassium  by  the  electric  current,  v. 
Valyl.)  The  valerianic  acid  salts  all  possess  the  peculiar  sweet- 
ish odor  of  the  acid;  most  of  the  salts  are  uniaeid  ;  however,  a  few 
basic  and.  acid  ones  are  known;  some  crystallize,  others  appear 
as  a  salty  mass,  without  determined  form.  They  are  partly  air 
proof,  partly  deliquescent,  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
From  the  concentrated  solution  the  vilerianic  acid  itself  is  preci- 
pitated by  acetic  and  succinic  acids,  as  an  oily  aoid,  HO,Va03-^2 
aq.  Valerianic  acid  differs  firom  the  foregoing  acids  by  its  difficult 
solubility  in  water.  Valerianic  acid  salts  are  obtained  either  direct 
or  by  double  decomposition.  The  ammonia  salt  forms  drusy 
needles,  of  sweetish  taste  and  odor,  and  48  completely  volatile.  If 
valerianate  of  ethyl  be  shaken  with  ammonia,  thus  we  obtain  vale- 
ramidj  NH^VaO,,  and  if  the  latter  be  distilled  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  nitro-valeryl.  The  potassa  salt 
crystallizes  at  32^;  cauliflower-like,  deliquescent,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol.    The  baryta  salt  crystallizes  in  transparent,  shining, 
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easily  pulverized  prisms;  readily  solable  in  water.  The  zinc  salt 
crystallizes  in  spangle-Iike  leaflets;  solable  in  alcohol  and  water; 
fuses  at  140^,  without  losing  acid. 

The  Basic  Lead  Salt :  8PbO+ VaO^  appears  in  fine,  shining  nee- 
dles, united  in  the  form  of  bulbs,  little  soluble  in  water.  The 
Neutral  Lead  Saltj  PbOjVaOs,  forms  shining  leafy  crystals,  sola- 
ble in  water,  and  becoming  moist  in  the  air.  The  silver  salt  se- 
parates from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  beautiful  white  leaflets, 
which  quickly  become  black  in  the  light. 

Acetate  of  Oxy chloride  of  VaUryl:  Va<  qi  -H  AcOj,  is  obtained 

by  the  introduction  of  chlorine  into  acetate  of  amyl.     Colorless, 
rather  mobile  fluid,  agreeable  odor ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  so- 
luble in  alcohol  and  ether,  heavier  than  water,  not  volatile. 
Nitrovaleryl :  VaN.   Oily  fluid  of  disagreeable  odor,  like  oil  of 

bitter-almonds;  boils  at  118^;  sp.  gr.  0.795.  Boiled 
^teo^  *"^     with  potassa,  we  obtain  valerianic  acid  and  ammonia; 

is  also  obtained  by  decomposition  of  fibrin  with  sol- 
phuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassa. 

b.  Derived  Radicals, 
a.  Bicblor-valeryl :  C,Cljj,8C,H,,C,H=C,oH^Cl,. 
p.  Quadrichlor-valeryl :  2C,Cl„2C,H„C,H-CioH,Cl^. 
y.  Hexachlor-valeryl;  8C,Cl^C,H„CjjH=C,oH,Cl5. 

Bichlor-valerianic  Acid:  B.O{GiQB^C\)Oy  Chlorine  gas  is  con- 
ducted into  the  hydrate  of  valerianic  acid  in  diffused  day  light, 
and  in  the  beginning  the  acid  strongly  refrigerated.  Semi-fluid, 
transparent,  heavy,  inodorous,  of  sharp,  burning  taste,  leaving 
upon  the  tongue  a  white  spot.  Forms  with  water  a  very  fluid^ 
almost  inodorous  compound.     Unites  with  bases  to  form  salts. 

Quadrichlor-valerianic  Acid:  H0,(C,^H,C1^)0,.  If  bichlor-vale- 
rianic  acid  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the  sunlidit,  we 
obtain  the  quadrichlor-valerianicacid.  Semi-transparent,  inodorous, 
of  sharp,  burning,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  rather  easily  soluble  in 
water;  if  the  acid  be  precipitated  by  a  stronger  acid  fVom  the  am- 
monia salt,  it  appears  oily,  and  consists  of  HO(CjoH3Cl4)0,-h2aq. 
This  acid,  which  contains  water,  decomposes  after  a  little  time 
under  production  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  non-volatile.  The  fotr 
tassa  salt  quite  equals  the  valerianate  of  potassa;  all  the  salts 
are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  or  are  insoluble.  The  silver  saU 
decomposes  after  a  little  time  under  the  production  of  chloride 
of  silver. 

Terchloride  of  Hexachlor-valeryl:  {(j^^fi\^G\^  is  obtained,  if 
chloride  of  amyl  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the  sun- 
light {vide  Chloride  of  Amyl). 
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Valeran:    (C,H^,CioH^)0,»C„H„0„  arises  by  p^redcom- 
distillation   of  valerianate   of    lime,  with   valeral.  pounds  of  ra- 
Colorlesa  fluid;  boils  at  180*^.  iwyL  Vaieron. 

FIFTH   HBVBEH.  * 

CAPRONYL. 
ft.  Primary  Radical :  60,H2,C.HssCmHii«^^ 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Capronyl  is  found  in 
butter,and  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  common  with  capric,  ca-  ^^^^^7^ 
pronic,  and  laurostearinic  acid.  If  cyanogen  act  upon  amyl,  nitro- 
capronyl  is  obtained ;  it  farther  arises  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
ozyhydrate  of  oenanthyl,  as  well  as  by  decomposition  of  fibrin  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassa.  Also  we  obtain  capronic 
acid,  if  rape-seed  oil  be  distilled,  and  the  distillate  oxidized  by 
nitric  acid,  simultaneously  with  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valeria- 
nic, and  oenanthylic  acid  (compare  also  butyryl  and  propionyl). 

Hydrate  of  Capronic  Acid:  HOjCaOg.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  boiled  a 
few  hours  with  a  concentrated  soda  solution,  and  after-  n  v  ti 
wards  we  distil  the  mass  decomposed  with  sulphuric  capro^.  ^^^ 
acid.  The  acid  distillate  is  saturated  with  baryta, 
and  evaporated ;  we  obtain  at  first  crystals  of  caprinate  and  ca- 
prate  of  baryta;  and,  at  last,  the  capronate  of  baryta  crystallizes^ 
from  which  the  capronic  acid  is  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  In  the  same  manner  it  can  be  procured  from  butter  and 
Limburg  cheese.  If  nitro-capronyl  be  boiled  with  an  aqueous  po- 
tassa solution,  we  obtain  capronate  of  potassa  and  ammonia ;  water- 
clear,  oily  fluid  of  peculiar  odor,  like  perspiration,  and  a  strongly 
Bour,  afterward  sweetish  taste,  like  nitric  ether;  it  dissolves  in  96 
parts  water,  and  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  sp.  gr. 
0.930;  boiling  point  198  to  202<^. 

The  capronic  add  salts  agree  with  the  valerianic,  only  they 
are  less  soluble  in  water.  (Upon  the  decomposition  of  capronate 
of  potassa,  by  the  electric  current,  see  Amyl,) 

Nitrocapronyl  (Cyanamyl):    CaN,  arises  by  the 
action  of  cyanogen  upon  amyl,  and  is  obtained  by  Jtrogen. 
the  distillation  of  amyl-sulphate  of  potassa  with  cyan- 
ide of  potassium.     Mobile  liquid,  of  peculiar  odor ;  little  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.806;  boiling  point  146^. 

Capron  (Oxide  of  Amyl-capronyl):  (CioH„,'"C,gH.,) 

0,«C^H«0,,  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  ca-  Puffed  «<>mbi- 
*      .**?,*'         .      w      "^     1       -  1  1  nations  of  ca- 

pronate of  baryta  simultaneously  with  propylen  gas;  pronyi.  Capron. 

the.  crude  distillate  obtained  is  purified  by  repeated 

rectification.     Colorless  fluid,  of  peculiar  odor;  insoluble  in  water, 

soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  becomes  in  the  air  of  a  brown  color; 

boils  at  165°;  lighter  than  water.     Treated  with  nitric  acid,  ca- 

Eron  leaves  a  compound,  which  must  consist  of  (CioH8N04)03;  this 
ody  is  therefore  nitro- valeric  acid. 
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SIXTH  VEKBER. 

OENANTHYL. 

^       a.  Primary  Radical:  eCfP^Cfis^^fi^^ssOe, 

Production. — Oenanthyl  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  ricinus  oil,  oleinic  and  margaric  acid,  wax,  as  well  as  by  dry 
distillation  of  ricinus  oil  (ricinus  oil  consists  of  palmitate  and  rici- 
nate  of  glycyl). 

Oxyhfdrate  of  Oenan^Ay7(Oenanthol):  HO,OeO^ 
of  Mn^S'  is  found  among  the  products  of  distillation  of  rici- 
with  oxygwu      11^8  oil.    Water-clear  fluid,  which  boils  at  155°.    If 

oenanth  oil  be  treated  with  concentrated  potassa  so- 
lution, it  separates  into  oenanthic  acid,  hydraoenarUhyl^  G^^Hj^'^H, 
which  goes  over  by  distillation.  This  bod^  is  colorless,  of  slight 
citron  odor,  boils  at  220°;  little  soluble  m  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  burns  with  a  clear  flame,  and,  by  heating 
with  nitric  acid,  gives  oenanthic  acid.  Chlorine  decomposes 
oenanth  oil.  If  the  oil  be  permitted  to  fall  in  drops  into  strong 
Nitric  Acidy  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  under  production  of 
capronic  and  oenanthic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  compound  which  also 
arises  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  choloidic  acid,  and  is 
.       .  named  NitracoL     This  bod^  precipitates  again,  if  the 

mass  be  distilled,  and  the  distillate  mixed  with  water; 
it  is  colorless,  and  of  a  penetrating,  exciting  odor;  decomposes  by 
Chloracrol         boiling  wiUi  water  into  nitrous  acid  and  Ohloraerolj 

CgH^NjOij,  which  gives  with  potassa,  under  separa- 
tion  of  an  oil,  a  salt  consisting  of  K0,G2HN09.     Oenanthyl  com- 
bines with  ammpnia^  and  if  into  the  aqueous  solution  sulphurous  . 
acid  be  conducted,  we  obtain  a  white  crystalline  powder,  whichr 
consists  of  NH,0 + C,,H„0 + 2S0,. 

Hydrate  of  Oenanthic  Acid:  HO,OeO,.  Ricinus  oil  is  gently 
warmed  in  a  retort,  with  twofold  weight  of  moderately  concen- 
trated nitric  acid;  a  powerful  reaction  soon  commences,  at  the 
termination  of  which  there  is  found  in  the  retort  a  fatty  body,  and 
a  watery  fluid.  The  latter  is  distilled  with  much  water.  The  oily 
acid  which  goes  over  with  the  water  is  removed,  and  purified  by 
repeated  distillation  with  water.  Completely  colorless,  transparent 
fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  of  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  suffocating, 
exciting  taste;  only  distillable  with  water,  without  decomposition. 
The  copper  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful  green  needles,  of  silken 
lustre;  the  silver  salt  submitted  to  distillation  gives  a  body  not 
acid,  and  crystallizing  in  needles.  By  Electrificationy  the  potassa 
salt  gives  a  combination  C^H^. 

b.  Derived  Radicals. 

a.  Bichloroenanthyl:  C,Cl„5C,H<yC,H— Cj^H^jCl^ 

p.  Quadrichloroenanthyl:  2C,Cl,4C,H„C,H«Ci4H<,Cl^. 
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Oxyhydrate  of  JBtehlaroenanthtfl:  HO(G|.H„G],)0,  is  obtained 
by  the  introduction  of  chlorine  into  oenantboL  If  the  decomposi- 
tion goes  farther,  we  obtain  a  compound  of  oxyhydrate  of  bichloro- 
enanthyl  with  oxyhydrate  of  quadrichloroenanthyI|  which  appears 
like  a  thin-flowing  oil. 

Oenanthic  Acid  (C,4H,3)0,.  In  wine-fuselole,  a 
peculiar  acid  is  found,  in  combination  with  oxide  of  o^^l^yi. 
ethyl,  which  the  odor  of  the  add  determines,  and  is 
named  oenanthic  acid.  The  same  acid  is  found  in  fuselole  of  grain- 
whiskey;  it  contains  one  atom  less  of  oxygen  than  oenanthic  acid; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be  converted  into  the  latter  by  oxidation.  We 
obtain  the  acid  as  an  hydrate,  if  wine-fuselole  be  boiled  with  potassa 
solution,  and  the  obtained  potassa  salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  and  inodorous 
oil,  which  contains  2  atoms  water ;  if  the  alcoholic  solution  be  quickly 
evaporated,  we  obtain  a  hydrate  as  a  white  butter-like  mass,  which 
melts  at  18^;  is  inodorous  and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  hydrate  be  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, later  anhydrous  acid  goes  over;  it. is  solid,  melts  at  81^, 
and  volatilizes  at  295^;  by  repeated  sublimation*,  it  is  said  to  be 
converted  into  margaric.  acid;  a  weak  acid,  which  only  with  diffi- 
culty forms  permanent  salts.  If  Chlorine  be  conducted  into  pure 
fuselole,  we  obtain  Ohloroenanthate  of  Oxychhride  of  Chloracetyl 

^(C^Cy^  Qj     combined  with  (C,Clj,Cj,Hjj)0„  as  a  colorless, 

syrup-thick,  non- volatile  fluid,  of  agreeable  odor,  and  bitter,  offen- 
sive taste.    Brought  together  with  potassa,  we  obtain  acetate  (?). 
.  and  bichloroenanthate  of  potassa,  beside  chloride  of  potassium. 
Hydrate  of  Capric  (Caprylic)  Acid:  HO,CpO„  is  7th  Member, 
found  in  butter  and  cocoa-nut  oil;  likewise  in  old  Capryi: 
cheese    (compare  also  butyric  and  capronic  acid).  Cp.7C^pC,H 
-  We  obtain  the  capric  acid  by  decomposition  of  the  ™^w"»6- 
baryta  salt;  its  production  has  been  given  at  butyric  and  capronic 
acid.     Colorless,  below  13^  solid,  of  slight,  not  agreeable  odor; 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether; 
sp.  gr.  of  the  fused  acid  «  0.911;  boiling  point  286^.    The  laryta 
salt  crystallizes  in  fine  scales  of  a  fatty  lustre;  decomposes  by  dry 
distillation  into  carbonic  acid,  and  Oaprylon  (Oi^H^j+OjoH^JO^ss 

Hydrate  of  Pelargonic  Acid:  HO^PgOj.     This  acid  is  found  in 
Pelargonium  roeeum;  it  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  by 
nitric  acid,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  g^j^  Member, 
upon  rue-oil  simultaneously  with  caprinic  acid.    If  Peiargonyl.-Pg. 
the  acid  fluid,  which  goes  over  in  the  oxidation  of  SC^^Cfit^ 
oleic  acid,  be  saturated  with  baryta,  we  obtain  by  ^ii^ir 
evaporation,  at  first,  crystals  of  capronate,  then  of  pelargonate, 
and,  at  last,  of  caprinate  of  baryta.     The  pelargonate  of  baryta, 
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which  crystallizes  in  large  leaves,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 
An  oily,  greasy  acid,  which  easily  becomes  solid,  scarcely  soluble 
in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

KIl^TH   XEKBEB. 

CAPRINYL. 

Primary  Radical:  OCsH^CgHsaC^Hj^ssCr. 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Rue-oil  is  probably  oxyhydrate 
of  caprinyl.  Caprinic  acid  is  found  in  butter,  in  train-oil  from 
the  FarocTy  in  old  cheese ;  it  is  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  oleic 
acid  by  nitric  acid,  etc. 

OxyAy(fraf«  o/(7apnnyZ  (Rue-oil):  HO, CrO.  Rue- 
of  caprinyr*'  ^^^  which  is  procured  by  distillation  of  Ruta  grave- 
with  oxygen,  ohns^  and  also  by  heating  a  mixture  of  cod-liver  oil 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  distilled,  and  the  last  third, 
which  goes  over,  received  by  itself.  A  colorless  oil,  which  at  — 
2^  forms  shining  crystiils,  boils  at  236^,  and  possesses  a  specific 
gravity  =  0.881.  If,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  it  be  conducted  over 
chloride  of  zinc,  it  decomposes,  forming  a  hydroctobon.  If  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  be  conducted  into  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  is 
converted  into  a  metameric  compound,  which,  after  a  little  time, 
crystallizes,  and  possesses  an  agreeable  odor,  like  fruit;  if  rue-oil 
be  heated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  at  the  end  of  which  pelargonic 
and  caprinic  acid  {Rutm-9aure)  are  found  in  the  acid  fluid. 

Hydrate  of  Caprinic  Acid  (Caprinic  Acid) :  HOjCrO,,  is  obtained 
by  decomposition  of  the  baryta  salt,  which  is  procured  simultaneous- 
ly with  pelargonate,  capronate,  caprinate  of  baryta,  etc.  {v.  these 
acids).  Crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  melts  at  18^,  possesses  an  odor 
like  perspiration,  and  a  strong  acid  taste,  afterwards  sweet ;  re- 
quires 1000  parts  water  for  solution ;  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all 
proportions.  If  the  hydrate  be  treated  with  chloride  of  phosphorus, 

we  obtain  oxychloride  of  capronyl,  (CjoH^^)  <  ^J,  which,  brought 

in  contact  with  potassa,  decomposes  in  caprinic  acid  under  forma- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium. 

Caprinate  of  Baryta  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  of  a  fatty  lustre, 
and  oy  spontaneous  evaporation  in  fine  scales. 
lOth  Member.       Hydrate  of  Cocylic  Acid  (Cocinic  Acid) :  H0,C03, 
Cocyi :  is  obtained  by  saponification  of  cocoa-nut  oil  with 

Co,l0Cr^Ti^CgK  potassa;  the  obtained  soap  is  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
— Cja  ap  j^jjj  ^jj^  volatile  acids  removed  by  distillation.     The 

cocylic  acid  remains  behind,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 
Crystallizes  in  needles,  uniting  in  stelliform  groups;  is  colorless 
and  inodorous ;  fuses  at  85^,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
By  distillation  of  the  lime-salt,  the  cocinon  C^H^Og  must  be  ob- 
tained.   According  to  other  accounts,  cocinic  acid  consists  of 
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C^H^O,;  also,  cocinic  acid  is  affirmed  to  be  a  mixture  of  lanro- 
steario  and  caprinic  acids ;  the  principal  ingredient  of  cocoa-nut  oil 
must  be  laurostearic  acid,  with  a  small  addition  of  palmitic  and 
myristic  acids. 

Laurostearic  Add :  HO^LaO^,  is  found  in  laurel-  |q^  Member. 
berry  fat,  in  pichurim  beans,  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  Laurostearji: 
combination  with  Oxide  of  Glycyl.     We  saponify  La.llCjH„CaH 
laurel-berry  fat,  and  precipitate  the  acid  with  tartaric  ^^^ 
acid,  and  purify  it  by  recrystallization  from  the  alcoholic  solution. 
Snow-white  needles  of  silky  lustre,  melts  at  48°,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  the  Boda  salt  is 
obtained  in  indistinct  crystals. 

HydraU  of  Myristic  Add:  H0,My03,  is  found  in  isth Member. 
the  fat  of  the  Myristica  moschata.    Muscat-butter  is  My!l8*C  H  ,C 
extracted  by  ordinary  alcohol,  which  leaves  behind  H=k3„fi„!'  * 
myristate  of  Glycyl  and  Myristicin,  from  which  the 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  as  laurostearic  acid  from 
laurel-berry  fat.    Easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which, 
after  cooling,  it  is  deposited  mostly  crystalline,  snow-white ;  melts 
at  49° ;  the  potassa  salt  is  white,'  crystalline,  and  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water. 

Hydrate  of  Behylie  Add  (Behenic  Acid),  is  found  ^4^  Member, 
in  behen-oil,  which  is  procured  from  Moringa  aptera^  Behji:  By.  140, 
with  margaric  and  moringic  acids.    Crystallizes  from  Hj,CjH=C3o 
the  alcoholic  solution  in  large  warts,  which  fuse  at     "' 
52°  (compare  behenylic  acid). 

FIFTEENTH  HEUBER. 

«15C,H^Can=C3aH„. 

PALMITIC,  ETHALIC,  OLIDIC,  MADIAC,  AND  BOGBUTYRIC  ACID. 

The  above-named  acids  all  correspond  to  the  formula  HOyC,, 
H3JO3,  also  their  properties  agree  in  the  essentials.  They  differ 
only  in  their  melting  point,  which  in  palmitic  and  olidic  acids  lies 
at  60  to  70° ;  in  ethalic,  madiac,  and  bogbutyric  acids,  at  64° ;  it  is 
yet  to  be  investigated  whether  these  differences  do  not  rest  upon 
errors  of  observation. 

Hydrate  of  Palmytic  Add^  is  found  in  palm  oil,  which  js  derived 
from  the  Avvira  Elais^  also  in  Japanese  wax,  beeswax,  cocoanut 
oil,  and  ricinus  oil.  From  palm  oil,  particularly  from  the  old,  the 
palmitic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  laurostearic  acid 
is  from  laurel-berry  fat.  It  crystallizes  in  completely  white  needles, 
which  unite  in  the  form  of  tufts,  and  may  be  distilled  without  de- 
composition. Chlorine  decomposes  the  acid,  forming  derived  acids; 
the  compound  containing  the  most  chlorine  consists  of  (4CCI3II 
Q^^^Q^)Oy  All  the  acids  unite  with  bases;  we  obtain  the  soda 
salt  crystalline. 
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Hydrate  of  Ethalie  Add.  This  acid  bel^aTes  towards  ethal 
(ozyhydrate  of  cethyl)  as  acetic  acid  toirards  alcohol.  If  ethal  be 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  ethalate  of  potassa  is  obtained, 
accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Purified  spermaceti 
is  ethalate  of  cethyl.  One  part  spermaceti  and  one-half  part 
hydrate  of  potassa  are  fused  together  at  110^;  and  the  obtained 
mass,  ethalate  of  potassa,  extracted  by  boiling  water;  hydrochloric 
acid  precipitates  the  ethalie  acid.  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  must  be 
repeatedly  treated  with  hydrate  of  potassa.  Crystallizes  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  needles,  united  in  the  form  of  moss;  colorless 
and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether.    Volatilizes  undecomposed. 

OUdic  Add  is  obtained,  if  oleic  acid  be  heated  with  a  great 
excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  until  hydrogen  is  CTolyed.  The  mass 
is  brought  into  water,  the  olidate  of  potassa  which  separates  is 
removed,  and  from  its  aqueous  solution  the  acid  procured;  a  crys- 
talline, pulverizable,  snow-white  mass. 

Madie  Add  is  obtained  from  Madia  oil  (from  Madia  Sativa). 
Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  radiated  groups  of  fine 
needles. 

Boghutyric  Add.  In  the  turf-moors  of  Ireland  is  found  the 
so-called  bog-butter;  it  is  easily  pulverizable,  whitish,  and  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol;  the  solution  stiffens  after  cooling  to  a  mass 
of  fine  needles;  reacts  acid. 

SIXTEENTH   HEIfBBR. 

MARGARYL. 
leCjHyCjHssCs^Hjg^sMg. 

Occurrence. — Most  fats  found  in  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
kingdom  are  mixtures  of  margarate,  stearate,  and  oleate  of  glycyl. 
If  the  generally  diffused  fats  be  treated  with  pure  alkalies,  we 
obtain  a  salt  mixture  of  the  acids  mentioned,  which  mixture  is 
commonly  called  Boap.  If  by  an  acid  a  solution  of  the  soap  be 
decomposed,  the  fatty  acids  are  deposited.  Margaric  and  stearic 
acid  are  solid,  the  oleic  acid  is  fluid  at  common  temperatures.  The 
hydrate  of  margaric  acid  consists  of  H0(  03^1133)03,  and  that  of 
stearic  acid  of  2110 -f  (203^1133)05.  Hence,  if  we  denote  C«,H^  as 
margaryli  Mg,  margaric  acid  is  H0,Mg03,  and  stearic  2H0,Mg, 
O5.  The  correctness  of  this  view  is  corroborated  by  the  immediate 
conversion  of  stearic  acid  into  margaric  acid  by  oxidizing  bodies. 
Hydrate  of  Margaric  Acid:  H0,Mg03.  Margaric 
of*m^*^T  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^^^  ™^®^  abundantly  in  human  fat,  hogs' 
and^oxygen.  ^^^^d,  mutton  tallow,  and  beef's  tallow,  olive  oil,  lin- 
seed oil,  butter,  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  so- 
named  Shea-butter,  Chinese  tallow  (from  StilUngia  »ebifera) ;  it  is 
formed  by  distillation,  and  oxidation  of  stearic  acid,  etc.  It  is 
best  produced  from  olive  oil  or  human  fat.     These  are  saponified 
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with  potassa,  and  the  aqaeous  solation  is  decomposed  with  acetate 
of  lead.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  margarate  and  oleate  of 
lead,  is  dried,  and  then  several  times  extracted  with  boiling  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  oleate  of  lead.  The  margarate  of  lead  remain- 
ing behind  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  and  the  precipitated  mar- 
firic  acid  obtained  by  crystallization  from  the  alcoholic  solution, 
rom  the  hot,  saturated  alcoholic  solution  margaric  acid  crystal- 
lizes, during  the  cooling,  in  white,  shining,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
scales,  which  melt  at  60^ ;  the  fused  acid  stiffens  in  white,  shining 
prisms  passing  through  each  other;  insoluble  in  water,  not  easily 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in 
ether;  distils  without  decomposition,  and  burns  with  a  clear  flame; 
sp.  gr.  0.844.  If  margaric  acid  be  a  long  time  boiled  with  nitric 
acid,  it  is  by  degrees  decomposed,  under  formation  of  suberic, 
pimilic,  lipinic,  adipinic,  and  succinic  acids.  Fused  together  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid^  over  the  water  bath,  we  obtain  jelly- 
like lumps,  which  fuse  at  60  to  65^. 

Margaric  Acid  Salts.  Margaric  acid  is  weak;  it  dissolves,  in 
the  cold,  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  under  production  of 
bicarbonic  acid  salt;  at  100°  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  It  forms 
basic,  neutral,  and  acid  salts,  only  the  prot-acid  compounds  with 
the  pure  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water ;  if  common  salt,  or  potash- 
lye,  be  added  to  the  solution,  the  compounds  again  separate.  If 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  alkali  salts  are 
mixed  with  1000  parts  water,  they  are  thus  decomposed  into  double- 
acid  salts,  which  are  deposited,  whilst  free  potassa  is  separated ; 
by  repeated  treatment  with  much  water,  these  salts  are  converted 
into  ter-acid  and  quadri-acid  salts.  Margarate  of  ammonia  crys- 
tallizes in  small  scales  of  an  acid  salt,  having  a  mother-of-pearl 
lustre.  If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
olive-oil,  we  obtain  a  soap- like  mass;  if  this  be  treated  with  boil- 
ing water,  there  separates  upon  the  surface  Margaramid  I^H^, 
MgO,,  which  crystallizes  in  needles  from  the  alcoholic  solution. 

Margarate  of  Potassa :  K0,Mg03,  is  obtained,  in  shining  scales, 
by  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution.  One  part  salt  with  10 
parts  vrater,  forms,  at  12°,  a  cloudy  slime,  which  becomes  com- 
pletely transparent  at  70^ ;  it  requires  for  solution  6  parts  boiling 
alcohol;  the  solution  continues  after  the  cooling. 

Bimargarate  of  Potassa:  KO,HO,2Mg03,  is  obtained,  if  the  prot- 
acid  salt  be  dissolved  in  24  parts  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 
be  poured  in  1000  parts  cold  water ;  it  separates  leaflets  of  a 
mother-of-pearl  lustre.  If  the  bi-acid  salt  be  treated  with  water, 
it  reacts  alkaline,  under  production  of  ter-acid  and  quadri-acid 
combinations,  which  are  deposited.  If  the  biacid-salt  be  brought 
together  with  1000  parts  warm  water,  there  arises  a  milky  fluid, 
from  which,  after  cooling  to  26°,  scales  separate  of  a  mother-of- 
pearl  lustre,  consisting  of  bi-acid  and  ter-acid  salts.  If  this  pre- 
cipitate be  again  boiled  with  1000  parts  water,  a  quadri-acid  salt 
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is  formed,  which,  during  the  cooling,  becomes  a  white  swollen 
mass;  boiling  alcohol  divides  the  ter-acid  salt  into  bi-acid  and 
hydrate  of  margaric  acid. 

Margarate  of  Soda :  NaOyMgO^,  is  a  salt,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol ;  and  which  forms,  with  a  little  water,  a  stiff  jelly-like  soap, 
which  becomes  solid  by  cooling;  it  decomposes,  in  contact  with 
water,  like  the  potassa  salt.  The  baryta  salt^  BaMgO,,  appears 
as  a  white  powaer,  insoluble  in  water ;  likewise  the  lime-salt. 

Margarate  of  Lead:  PbOjMgOj.  If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
be  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  neutral  soda-salt,  a  vol- 
uminous precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  heavier  after  drying,  and 
which  melts  by  heating  to  a  doughy,  plaster-like,  transparent 
mass.  If  the  neutral  lead-salt  be  digested,  a  few  days,  with  vine- 
gar of  lead,  we  obtain  a  granular  mass,  no  longer  fusible,  and 
which  consists  of  2(PbO,Mg03)-K6PbO+Ac03). 

Hydrate  of  Stearic  Acid:  2H0  -f  Mg,05,  is  found  most  abundant- 
ly in  animal  and  vegetable  tallow.  Tallow-soap  (best  from  mutton 
tallow)  is  dissolved  in  6  parts  boiling  water;  the  solution  decom- 
posed by  hydro-chloric  acid,  and  the  deposited  mixture  of  stearic 
and  oleic  acids  pressed  between  warmed  metal-plates  so  long  as 
oleic  acid  still  flows  out;  what  remains  behind,  is  impure  stearic 
acid,  and  serves  for  stearine  candles.  By  repeated  crystallization 
from  boiling  alcohol,  we  obtain  the  pure  acid ;  if  its  melting  point 
lies  below  70^,  margaric  acid  is  admixed.  From  the  hot  alcoholic 
solution,  the  stearic  acid  crystallizes  at  50°  in  large  shining  scales; 
insoluble  in  water,  with  boiling  alcohol  miscible  in  all  proportions; 
after  cooling,  the  concentrated  solution  stiffens ;  also  soluble  in 
boiling  ether;  the  alcoholic  solution  reacts  slightly  acid.  Stearic 
acid  burns  with  a  clear  flame ;  specific  gravityof  the  fused  acid  equals 
0.854.  If  it  be  heated  a  short  time  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
or  with  sulphuric  and  chromic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  margaric 
acid.  By  the  farther  action  of  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  the  products 
mentioned  in  connection  with  margaric  acid. 

Stearic  Acid  Salts.  They  resemble  those  of  margaric  acid. 
The  neutral  alkali  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and,  by  treatment 
with  much  water,  are  converted  into  free  alkalies,  and  acid  salts; 
the  compounds  with  the  alkaline  earths,  the  earths,  and  the  oxides, 
of  the  heavy  metals,  are  insoluble;  they  are  most  easily  obtained 
by  double  decomposition.  The  neutral  salts  correspond  to  the  for- 
mulae 2BO+Mg20,,  and  B0,H0,Mg,03. 

The  Potassa  Salty  2KO  +  Mg,03,  crystallizes  from  the  hot  alco- 
holic solution,  in  white,  fatty,  infusible,  shining  scales.  One  part 
salt  forms,  with  10  parts  cold  water,  an  opaque  slime,  which  melts 
at  99°,  and  stiffens,  after  the  cooling,  to  a  shining  m^ss;  dissolves 
in  25  parts  boiling  alcohol;  the  solution  stiffens  after  cooling.  If 
the  neutral  salt  be  dissolved  in  100  parts  hot  water,  during  the 
cooling  there  separates,  under  the  liberation  of  pure  potassa,  a 
mixture,  which  consists  of  (2K0  +  Mg,0,)+(K0,H0,Mg,0,).  The 
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compound  EO^HOyMgjOf  is  also  obtained,  if  1  part  2E0,+Mg,0^ 
be  dissolved  in  20  parts  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with 
1000  parts  water;  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solntion  in  leaf- 
lets of  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  are  soft  at  100°.  If  this 
aalt  be  repeatedly  treated  with  1000  parts  of  boiling  water,  a 
turbid,  milky  fluid  arises,  which,  at  .75°,  is  transparent  and  mobile, 
and  which  deposits,  at  67°,  leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  con- 
sisting of  KO,8HO,+2Mg,0,;  8(KO,HO,Mg,0,)«(2KO+Mg,0,) 
+(KO,8HO-h2Mg,0,). 

The  Soda  Salt,  2KaO,+Mg,0^  behaves  like  the  potassa  salt. 

The  Stearate  <jf  Lead,  2PbO+Mg30^  appears  as  a  white,  fusible 
mass,  insoluble  in  water.  If  we  melt  together  21  parts  of  oxide  of 
lead  and  100  parts  of  stearic  acid,  we  obtain  a  solid,  gray-white 
mass  of  radiated  fracture,  which  melts  at  100°,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  consists  of  Pb0,H0,Mg20f.  If  stearic  acid  be 
boiled  with  vinegar  of  lead  under  exclusion  of  air,  we  obtain  a  hard, 
transparent  mass,  which  consists  of  ^l^hO+TAgfi^. 

Margarin-itdphurie  Acid.  If  olive-oil  be  mixed  Maafgarin-snlr 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  in  small  quanti-  P^'*"®  ^^^ 
ties,  a  slightly  colored  pasty  mass  is  thus  obtained,  which  consists 
of  paired  compounds  of"  margaric  acid,  oleic  acid,  and  glycerine 
with  sulphuric  acid;  free  sulphuric  acid  is  also  obtained.  If  the 
mass  be  mixed  with  threefold  its  weight  of  warm  water,  there  are 
deposited  margarin-sulphuric,  and  olein-sulphurio  acid,  in  the  state 
of  syrup,  and  can  be  easily  removed.  •  The  separation  of  both 
acids  is  impossible;  they  both  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  water.  If 
the  watery  solution  be  left  standing  a  little  time,  meta-margario 
and  meta-oleinio  acid  are  deposited,  and  in  the  solution  is  found 
sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  hydro-margaritinic  acid;  if  this 
solution  be  warmed,  the  hydro-margaritin-sulphurio  acid  de- 
composes into  hydro-margaratinic  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  former 
of  which  is  deposited.  But  if  an  aqueous  solution  of  margarin- 
sulphuric  and  olein-sulphuric  acid  be  immediately  heated,  before 
the  separation  of  themeta-margaricacid  takes  place,  by dro-marearic 
acid  is  obtained,  simultaneously  with  hydro-oleinic  acid,  both  of 
which  are  deposited,  and  the  solution  contains  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
Meta-margario  and  hydro-margaric  acid  are  solid,  and  can  be 
separated  by  expression  from  the  fluid  meta-oleinic  and  hydro- 
oleinic  acid.  The  following  formulae  appear  to  represent  these 
combinations : — 

Metamargaric  Acid  HO(C^H33)03. 
Hydromargaric  Acid  TLO(C^IL;^)0^, 
Hydromargaritio  Acid    HO(C34H3f)0«. 

Metamargaric  acid  melts  at  50°,  the  hydromargaric  at  70^,  and 
the  hydromargaritic  at  68°. 
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MTgaroiL  Margaron:  (C3,H3,rC3.H3,)0,-C^H^O,(?).   If 

a  mixture  of  margario  acia  with  quicklime  be  dis- 
tilled, margaron  is  obtained — a  mass/  fusible  at  76°,  and  of  a 
mother-of-pearl  lustre. 

i7th  Member.  Stearovhanic  Add.  In  the  seeds  of  the  Ooeeulus 
Stearophanyl:  Indicus  (semina  cocculi  indici)  there  is  found  in  com- 
Sti7Cjij,C,H  bination  with  oxide  of  glycyl,  an  acid,  which  fuses  at 
=^Mfiu'  68°,  and  is  named  stearophanic  acid.  An  acid  of  the 

same  constitution,  110,030113303,  is  found  in  bassia  oil  (from  Bania 
latifolia)  in  common  with  palmitic  acid ;  it  melts  at  70°,  but  agrees 
in  the  remaining  properties  with  stearophanic  acid.  The  coccle 
seed,  freed  from  the  white  shell,  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol, 
and  the  fat,  which  separates  during  cooling,  is  purified  by  repeated 
crystallization  from  boiling  alcohol.  The  pure  fat  is  saponified 
with  potash,  and  the  acid  obtained  from  the  soap,  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Crystallizes  in  small  needles  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  the 
fused  acid,  by  cooling,  stiffens  in  star-formed  groups.  Easily  pul- 
verized, readily  soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  and  completely  separates . 
after  cooling;  gives,  with  soda,  a  crystallizable  salt;  in  other 
respects,  the  salts*  behave  like  the  margaric  acid-salts.  The  acid 
procured  from  the  bassia-oil,  and  purified  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tion from  ether,  is  converted,  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  into  deca- 
chlor-bassiaic  acid  =  HO(5Cj,Cl3, 12C2H„C,H)03. 
2i8t  Member.  Behynylic  Acid:  HOjBhO,,  is  found  in  behen-oilf 
Behynyi :  which  is  procured  from  the  nut  of  Moringa  oleifera. 

Bh^  2iC,H2,Cj  It  is  a  mixture  of  oleate,  margarinate,  and  behenate, 
<*^«'  of  glycyl.  The  behen-oil  soap  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  mixture  repeatedly  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, and  the  crystals,  which  are  first  deposited,  collected.  The 
behenic  acid  is  pure,  if  the  melting  point  lies  at  76^^  it  stiffens  in 
white,  shining  crystals,  which  are  very  friable,  and  agree  in  the 
remaining  properties  with  stearic  acid. 

The  Wax  Acids, 

28d  Member.  Oerosiie  Addy  HOjCyOj.  An  intimate  mixture  of 
Cerossyi:  cerossiu  (sugar-cane  wax)  and  potassa-lime^^is  heated 

^- 23CaHj,c,H  jn  a  metal-bath  to  250°.  Accompanied  by  evolution 
—  48  47-  0f  hydrogen,  cerosinate  of  potassa  is  formed,  which 

is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  From 
the  hot  solution  in  naphtha,  the  acid  crystallizes  during  the  cooling; 
it  is  white,  fuses  at  93°.5,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  boiling  ether. 

26th  Member.         Cerotic  Add  (Cerin):   H0,Ct03.    Beeswax  con- 

Oerotyl:  Gt26   sists  essentially  of  cerotic  acid  and  miricin.     If  the 

o^H^CgHssCM  wax  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  cerotinic  acid  is  pre- 

*>'  cipitated  during  the  cooling.     The  acid  is  saponified 
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with  caustic  potassa,  and  the  soap  decomposed  by  an  acid.  From 
the  separated  acid  the  baryta  salt  is  produced ;  the  latter  after 
drying  is  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  acid  separated 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  oerotin  (p.  116) 
with  hydrate  of  potassa.  From  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  we 
obtain  the  cerotic  acid  in  crystals;  it  melts  at  79^;  is  converted 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  into  HO(6C2Cljj,21C,H3,C,H)03.  From 
the  Ceylon  beeswax  the  acid  cannot  b0  obtained. 

MelissicAeid:  HOjMyOj.  Melissin'(oxy hydrate  of  29th  Member, 
melissyl)  is  fused  with  potassa  lime;  accompanied  by  My.*29C  H  ,C 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  there  is  produced  melissic  acid,  Hs^^AJ'  ' 
whose  particular  properties  are  not  known. 

SaU-like  Combinaiwns  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Methyl  Group  ttnth  the  Acids 
of  the  Formyl  Group, 

As  the  oxides  of  the  methyl  group  combine  with 
inorganic  acids,  so  also  do  they  with  organic  acids.  Combmations 

mL  °        J     4.'  r   Ai.  u-      ^-  •        •  .of  the  oxide  of 

The  production  of  these  combinations  is  given  m  methyl. 
general,  on  p.  94. 

Formate  of  Methyl:  MeO,Fo03.  Colorless,  etheric  fluid;  boils 
at  34°;  sp.  gr.  0.9447.  By  action  of  chlorine  is  converted  first  into 
formate  of  oxychloride  of  formyl,  and  at  last  into  chlorformate  of 
oxychloride  of  chlorformyl. 

Basic  Formate  of  Methyl  (Formal):  8MeO+FoO,  or  HO,MeO, 
(C3H)0.  Two  parts  wood-spirit,  two  parts  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  two  parts  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  water, 
are  submitted  to  gentle  distillation.  The  distillate  is  rectified,  and 
what  passes  over  at  40°  is  collected  alone.  Colorless,  agreeably 
aromatic  smelling  fluid;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alco- 
hol; boils  at  38°,  and  corresponds  gassiform  to  6  volumes  gas.  If 
some  potassa  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  thus,  under  produc- 
tion of  wood-spirit  and  formate  of  potash,  a  colorless  fluid,  methy- 
lal  is  formed;  it  boils  at  42°,  sp.  gr.  0.8581;  requires  three  parts 
water  for  solution,  and  consists  of  C^fi4r^(C^^0,{Gfi,^0^^ 
MeO)HO+MeO,FoO.  If  methylal  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
chhrine^  we  obtain  a  fluid  combination,  which  consists  of  CgHClj 

0,=(2C.Cl){gj+(C,H)0(?) 

Chlorformate  of  Methyl:  MeO,(CjCl)03,  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  wood-spirit  upon  oxychloride  of  chlorformyl,  accompanied 
by  production  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Oily  fluid,  boils  at  78°,  and 
possesses  a  suffocating  odor. 

Acetate  of  Methyl:  MeO,Ac03,  is  abundantly  formed  by  dis- 
tillation of  wood.  Is  obtained  by  distillation  of  sulphate  of  methyl 
with  acetate  of  soda.  Thin,  colorless  fluid,  of  agreeable  etheric 
odor  and  burning  taste;  boils  at  64° ;  sp.  gr.  0.9774.    Dissolves  in 
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two  parts  water,  and  by  chloride  of  calcimn  is  againpreoipitated; 
miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  Upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  which  are  obtained  bj  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine, vide  acetate  of  ozychloride  of  formjL 

Xylit,  Mesity  Menten,  and  Xylit-naphUui  may  be  regarded  as 
combinations  of  oxide  of  methyl  with  AcO  and  AcO,.  Xylita* 
MeO,AcO+MeO,AcO/,  Mesit^MeOjAcO;  MesitenaMeOAcO^ 
and  Xylit-naphtha  2MeO+AcO.  Xylit  and  mesit  are  found  in 
cmde  wood-spirit;  the  former  boils  at  61.5%  the  latter  at  71^. 
Mesiten  is  obtained  if  zylit  be  distilled  with  equal  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potassa  upon 
Slit  simultaneously  with  xylit  oil,  Cj^HgO,  and  xylit  resin,  Ggli^O^ 
ssiten  has  the  same  constitution  as  aceton,  but  it  boils  at  63^ 
(aceton  at  55°). 

Chhracetate  of  Methyl:  MeO,(C4CL)0^  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  wood-spirit  upon  oxychloride  of  chloracetyl.  Agrees  in  its 
properties  with  chlorformate  of  methyl.  Butt/rate  of  Methyl:  Me 
0,Bu03.  Colorless,  etheric  liquid;  boils  at  98° ;  sp.  gr.  0.904.  Va- 
lerianate  of  Methyl:  MeO,Va03.  Very  mobile,  water-clear  fluid, 
of  aromatic  odor;  boils  at  114° ;  sp.  gr.  0.920.  Oapronate  of  Methyl: 
Me0,0a03,  quite  equals  the  former  compound,  vaprate  of  Methyl: 
MeOfOpOj.  Colorless,  mobile  liquid,  of  strong  aromatic  odor; 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Margarate  of  Methyl:  MeOyMgO,,  is  solid,  crystalline,  melts  in 
the  warm  hand,  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

Formate  of  Ethyl:  AeOjFoOj.  Metameric  with 
of  o^de^oP  a««tete  of  methyl.  Water-clear  fluid,  of  agreeable 
ethji.  ^^^^  ^^^  taste;  soluble  in  nine  parts  water;  boils  at 

54.°9;  sp.gr.0.944;  decomposes  in  contact  with  water 
into  alcohol  and  formic  acid.  If  chlorine  be  allowed  to  act  upon 
formate  of  methyl,  we  obtain  in  the  beginning  a  compound  the 
same  as  formate  of  oxychloride  of  acetyl— (C4H,)0,(C2H}03+(C4 

f  0 

Hj)^  ^j  (C,H)03=sCaH,C104;  we  compare  formate  of  oxychloride 

of  acetyl. 

Chlorformate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,(C5Cl.)03,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alcohol  upon  the  oxychloride  of  chlorformyl.  Colorless  fluid; 
boils  at  94° ;  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears. 

Acetate  of  Ethyl  (Acetic  Ether) :  AeO,Ac03,  is  found  produced 
in  many  wines;  is  best  obtained  by  distillation  of  ether-sulphate 
of  potassa  with  acetate  of  soda.  Colorless  fluid,  of  very  agreeable 
odor,  and  burning  taste ;  dissolves  in  7|  parts  water;  mi^es  with 
alcohol  and  ether  in  all'proportions.  If  chlorine  be  conducted  into 
acetate  of  ethyl,  we  obtain,  by  the  first  action,  a  combination  simi- 
lar to  acetate  of  oxychloride  of  acetyl  —CgH^ClO^  (r.  the  last 
combination). 

B<me  Acetate  of  Ethyl  (Acetal):  SAeO+AcOj,  is  produced  by 
the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  means  of  platinum-black.    Color- 
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less,  thin-flowing  liquid,  smelling  like  nitric  ether ;  misciUe  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether ;  dissolves  in  6  parts  water ;  boils 
at  95^.2;  sp.  gr.  0.888.  In  contact  with  platinum-black  changes 
in  the  air  into  acetic  acid;  gives  with  hydrate  of  potassa  aldehyd- 
resin,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  combination  of  ethyl-oxide  with  aldehyd, 

(C,H.)04.(C,H3)0,H0»C,H,03. 

Ohlaraeetate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,(  0^013)03.  If  chloracetio  acid  salt  be 
distilled  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  an  agreeable  smelling 
fluid  is  obtained.  Oxychlor-chlaraeetate  of  ethyl  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  acetate  of  ethyl. 

JEthersulphaeetieAeid:  HO(AeO,C^H„']^SO,rSO,.  Dry  sulpha- 
eeto-sulphate  of  silver,  diffused  in  alcohol,  is  decomposed  by  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  chlorine  gas;  we  obtain  chloride  of  silver,  and  a  dear 
fluid,  which,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  leaves  behind  a  syrup-thick 
mass,  of  sharp,  aromatic,  etheric  taste;  completely  soluble  in  wa- 
ter; gives,  saturated  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  fatty  salt  of  mother- 
of-pearl  lustre,  deliquescent,  and  consisting  of  AgO,(AeO,C4H2, 
'"S0,)S03. 

Aerate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Acr03.  Very  thin-flowing  liquid,  of  agree- 
able, aromatic  smell ;  boils  at  63^.  By  the  presence  of  bases  and 
water,  is  converted  into  acetic  ether. 

Propionate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Pr03.  Water-clear  fluid,  of  agreeable 
firuit  odor. 

Butyrate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Bu03.  A  thin  fluid;  colorless,  very 
mobile,  easily  inflammable,  of  a  pleasant  fruit  odor,  little  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether,  of  sp.  gr.  0.904 ; 
boiling  point  114^.8.     Occurs  in  rum. 

Bichhr-hutyrate  and  Quadrichlor-hutyraie  of  Ethyl  are  both  in- 
soluble, and  are  not  decomposed  by  cold  solution  of  potassa. 

.  Valerianate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Va03.  A  water-clear,  colorless  fluid 
of  peculiar  cough-exciting  smell,  like  fruit  and  valerian ;  insoluble 
in  water;  sp.  gr.  0.865;  boiling  point  188°. 

Oapronate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Oa03.  Colorless  fluid,  of  pleasant,  pe- 
culiar smell,  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.882;  boiling  point  162^. 

Oenanthate  of  Ethyl :  AeO,Oe03.  Colorless,  agreeable  smelling 
fluid,  of  burning  taste ;  crystallizes  in  the  cold. 

Oenanth'EtKer :  AeO,(Ci4Hj3)0„  occurs  in  wine  fuselole;  in  a 
pure  state  colorless,  of  strongly  stupefying  wine-smell,  and  sharp, 
unpleasant  taste;  in  water  slightly,  but  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily 
soluble. 

Caprate  of  Ethyl:  AeOyCpOj.  Colorless,  thin-flowing,  of  pleasant 
odor,  resembling  pine-apple;  sp.  gr.  0.84;  boiling  point  214^. 

Lauro-stearate  of  Ethyl:  AeO^LiaOj,  Crystallizes  at  — 10^  in 
small  spears;  sp.  gr.  0.86;  boiling  noint  264^. 

Ether-myristic  Acid:  AeO,HO,2My03.  A  transparent,  color- 
less fluid,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Margarate  ofEthyL  Solid;  fuses  at  22^,  ai^d  stiffens  into  nee* 
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dies  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre;  from  an  etheric  solntioa  at  8^,  it 
forms  large  beantifdl  crystals  of  an  almost  diamond  lustre. 

Ether-Btearic  Acid :  AeO,HO,Mg,0,.  Crystallizes  from  an  al- 
coholic solution  in  silky-lustred  needles. 

Stearophanate  of  Ethyl:  AeO^SphOj.  A  brownish  white,  semi- 
transparent  solid,  fuses  at  82^,  brittle,  nearly  odorless,  and  of 
butter-like  taste. 

Behenate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,By O3.  Semi-transparent,  inodorous, 
crystalline,  fuses  at  49^. 

Cerotinate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,CoO,.  A  wax-like  mass,  fuses  at  60°. 
Combinations  Acetate  of  Amyl:  AmO,AcO,.  Colorless,  very 
of  the  oxide  of  thinly-flowing  liquid,  of  ether-like,  aromatic  odor; 
amyl.  lighter  than  water ;  boils  at  138°. 

Valerianate  of  Amyl:  AmOVaOj.  A  cold  saturated  solution  of 
acid  chromate  of  potassa  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  spirits  of  amyl  added.  Under  evolution  of  heat,  valerianic 
acid  is  formed,  which  remains  dissolved  in  water,  and  valerianate 
of  amyl,  which  floats  upon  the  surface.  Of  a  peculiar  odor,  re- 
sembling that  of  wine-dregs  under  decomposition. 
Combinations  Ethalate  of  (7e%?  (Spermaceti):  CeO,Ae03=C3, 
of  oxide  of  H33O,.  Spermaceti  occurs  in  particular  cavities  of 
ethyl.  Sperma-  the  head  of  the  Physeter  macrocephalu%^  Tur»io  mi'- 
^^  '  cropSy  Orthodon,  and  Delphinus  edentulv^y  in  sperm 

oil  dissolved,  and  is  separated  after  the  death  of  the  animal  as  a 
white,  semi-transparent,  brittle,  talcose-feeling  mass,  of  a  crystal- 
line fracture.  By  repeated  crystallization  from  boiling  alcohol, 
the  yet  retained  oil  is  removed;  the  thus  purified  sperm  is  called 
Cetin.  Crystallizes  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  slender,  white, 
mother-of-pearl  lustred  leaves,  which  fuse  at  49^,  and  volatilizes 
at  360^,  without  decomposition.  Gives,  by  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid,  pimelinic,  adipinic,  and  succinic  acids. 
Combination  of  Cerosifiate  of  Oerosinyl  (Cerosin):  GJI^O+G^ 
oxide  of  cero-  H^^Og^  C^gH^O,,  occurs  upon  the  surface  of  sugar- 
Binji:  sugar-  cane.  In  pure  state  is  white  and  crystallizable;  melts 
cane  wax.  ^^  g2o.  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble 

in  hot;  dissolves  with  difBculty  in  boiling  ether;  burns  with  beaa- 
tiful  white  flame. 

Cerotate  of  Cferofy?  (Chinese  Wax) :  C,,H„0+C^ 
orid?of?eTOtyi  H5303=C^H,,0,.  The  Chinese  wax  of  commerce 
Chinese  wax.  recrystallized  from  alcohol  and  naphtha,  washed  with 
ether,  and  then  boiled  in  water,  fuses  at  82^,  and 
by  distillation  separates  into  cerotic  acid,  and  ceroten  C^H,^. 
Compound  of  Palmitate  of  Melissyl  (Myricin):  C»H,jO-fC„ 
oxide  of  melis-  HjiOjsa  C^gH^O,.  That  part  of  beeswax  insoluble 
B7I.  Myricin,  Jn  boiling  alcohol  is  myricin.  It  may  be  considered 
beeswax.  ^^  palmitate  of  melissyl ;  is  greenish,  and  fuses  at 

64°.    By  treatment  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  sepa* 
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rates  into  hydrate  of  oxide  of  melissjl  and  palmitate  of  potassa. 
If  myricin  or  common  wax  be  treated  a  long  time  with  nitric  acid, 
we  thus  obtain  pimelinic,  adipinic,  lipinic,  and  succinic  acid. 

The  white  wax  bleached  by  the  sun  or  by  ehlorine  y^^  ^^^ 
is  mostly  myricin ;  it  is  white,  tasteless,  inodorous ; 
sp.  gr.  0.834;  below  0^  brittle  and  hard;  at  common  temperatures 
kneadable;  fuses  at  66^;  requires  ten  parts  boiling  ether  to  dis- 
solve it ;  is  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  dissolves  partially  by  boiling 
alcohol  (cerotio  acid) ;  furnishes  by  dry  distillation  the  so-called 
wax-butter,  which  is  a  mixture  of  palmitic  acid,  mar-  ^^.^^^ter 
garic  acid(?),  paraffin,  etc.     As  is  known,  the  cells 
of  the  bee  consist  mostly  of  wax ;  this  originates  in  part  from  the 
vegetable  matter  upon  which  the  bee  feeds;  yet  the  greater  part 
of  the  wax  which  the  bee  exudes  from  between  the  abdominal 
rings,  is  a  product  of  the  vital  functions  of  those  organs ;  for  the 
bees  continue  to  make  wax,  if  they  be  fed  with  pure  honey.     In 
this  case,  it  can  only  be  formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  sugar. 

By  palm  waXy  we  understand  that  wax  occurring  ^pp^di^  to 
upon  the  bark  of  Ceroxyhn  andicola^  a  tree  growing  wax.    Palm 
in  New  Grenada.     It  fuses  at  70^,  and  must  consist  wax. 
of  C^H^^O.^CgflHa^O,.     OemavAa  wax  has  also  the  cemauba  wax. 
same  constitution ;  it  forms  a  thin  covering  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  cernauba  palm,  and  is  dissolved  away 
after  the  drying  of  the  leaves.     From  the  boiling  alcoholic  or 
etheric  solution  it  is  separated  crystalline ;  fuses  at  63^,  easily 
pulverizable. 

Myriea  wax  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  berries  of  Myrica  wax. 

several  species  of  Myrieaj  particularly  Myrica  eeri- 

fera^  a  tree  growing  abundantly  in  Louisiana.    It  is  green  and 

brittle,  fuses  at  37^,  sp.  gr.  1.05,  and  in  pure  state  must  consist 

of  G^HggOf.     Of  the  same  constitution  must  be  also  the  Ocuba 

waXy  which  is  probably  procured  from  the  kernel  of  ^   , 
1      ■mm-     •  *  »  t      1  •       •       1  •         Ocuba  wax. 

the  Myruta  oema^  a  shrub  occurrmg  in  the  province 

of  Pera ;  it  is  yellow,  and  fuses  at  86^. 

Leaf  wax   occurs  in  intimate  combination  with  Loaf  wax. 
chlorophyl  in  the  grasses  and  leaves.     The  green 
leaves  are  expressed,  dried,  and  treated  with  bomng  alcohol;  after 
cooling,  the  wax  is  precipitated  with  gr^en  color ;  soft,  viscid,  and 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.    The  green  color  is  caused  by  chlo- 
rophyl. 

Oork  wax  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree  Cork  wax. 
{Quercus  siLber  X.),  and  is  obtained  by  extraction 
with  strong  alcohol.    After  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  we  obtain 
the  wax  in  yellow  crystals.     It  consists  of  C^^H^Os,  and  treated 
with  nitric  acid  must  give  an  acid,  eerie  acid,  consist-  p.^.  ^i^ 
iDgofHO,C„H„0,.  tenoMio. 
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SECOND    CLASS. 

HTDROPOLTCABBYLS. 

FirU  Group. 
Carbon  Nucleus:  Cj. 

The  first  group  of  the  Hydropolycarbyls  consists  of  :— 

a.  The  Ally  I  Ghroup^  and 

b.  The  Ohyl  Ghoup. 

ALLYL  GROUP. 

Component  CgH, ;  Nacleus  C^;  Aotire  element  H. 

To  the  radicals  of  this  gronp  belong: — 

Member  2.  AUyl,  All«2C,H^C^H«CflH,. 
8.  Odmyl,  Oi^3Cfi^G^R^CJ3L 
5.  Fernlyl,     Fe«6C,H^C»H-CA- 


nCOKD  nXBBB. 

AU«.2C,H2,C2,H»CeK,. 

ALLYL. 

Oceurrenee. — Garlic  oil,  which  is  procured  by  distillation  of  the 
bulbs  of  Allium  eativum,  (garlic)  with  water,  is  a  mixture  of  oxide 
of  allyl  with  sulphur-allyl.  The  same  oil  is  probably  found  also  in 
the  plant  Alliaria  officinalis  {Erywmum  aliaria^  in  the  plant  Tklaspi 
arvemiSy  in  common  with  the  so-called  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  sulphur-allyl  with  sulphur* 
cyanogen.  The  same  mixture  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Thlaspi  arveneis  yet  it  is  not  already  completely  formed  in  the 
same,  but  arises  by  a  process  of  fermentation.  From  the  root  of 
the  Alliaria  officinalis  we  obtain  only  oil  of  mustard. 

The  Crude  Q-arlic-oU,  as  it  is  procured  by  distilla- 
Crude  gar  c-     ^j^^^  ^£  g^^pjj^g  y^^  water  (1  cwt.  garlics  give  3  to  4 

oe.  oil),  is  a  yellowish-brown,  oily  fluid,  sinking  in 
water,  of  peculiar  offensive  garlic  odor.  If  this  fluid  be  heated 
to  150^,  it  begins  to  boil,  and  now  commences  instantaneously  a 
rapid  heating,  accompanied  by  continual  decomposition,  by  which 
a  vapor  escapes  of  insupportable  suffocating  smell ;  no  trfice  of  oil 
goes  over,  and  a  black  glutinous  mitss  remains  as  residue. 

.  If  the  crude  garlic-oil  be  distilled  over  a  salt-bath, 

i^ed  garho    ^^^  volatile  part  of  the  oil  goes  over  soon,  even  before 
the  fluid  boils,  and  thus  is  produced  this  purified  gar- 
lic-oil ;  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  suffers  no  change  by  boiling ; 
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it  possesBes  a  pale,  yellow  color,  and  a  strong,  unpleasant  garlic 
smell.     This  oil  behaves  toward  reagents  like  sulphur-alljl. 

If  we  let  potassium  act  upon  the  pure  water-free  j^^  purified  oil 
oil,  the  latter  is  covered  with  a  leather-brown  layer,  is  a  mixture  of 
wluch  consists  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  potassa  and  oxide  of  aUyis. 
a  resinous  substance,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  small  ■^P^^^^^yl- 
quantity  of  gas  escapes,  which  burns  with  pale,  blue  flame.  If, 
when  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  fluid  be  quickly  distilled 
from  the  sediments,  it  will  not  be  farther  attacked  by  potassium, 
and  exhibits  pure  sulphur-allyl,  AllS ;  probably  in  the  pure  garlic 
oil  a  compound  of  AUS+HS  occurs. 

AUyl  Oxide  possesses  the  property  of  forming  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  crystalline  compound,  which  consists  of  A110,AgO,N05« 
This  compound  is  formed  directly  by  the  use  of  oxide  of  allyl;  and 
also  by  the  employment  of  sulphur-allyl;  it  is  formed  by  double 
decomposition,  and  the  separation  of  sulphide  of  silver.  If,  now, 
to  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  pure  garlic- 
oil  be  cautiously  added,  in  this  manner,  very  often,  even  before  the 
separation  of  sulphide  of  silver,  the  above-mentioned  compound 
will  be  formed,  which  can  only  result  from  the  presence  of  oxide 
of  allyl. 

Oxide  of  AUyl:  AllO.    If  nitrate  of  silver-allyl  ^    t"    ti 
(Silver  oxyd-allyl  oxyd)  be  treated  with  ammonia,  Si^  ^^oxy- 
nitrate  of  silver-ammonia,  and  oxide  of  allyl  are  gen. 
formed;   the  last  of  which  separates.    Completely 
colorless,  oily  fluid  of  peculiar  disagreeable  smell;  possesses  a 
strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen. 

Nitrate  of  Silver-allyl  (Silver  oxyd-allyl  oxyd):  AllO-f  AgO, 
NO5.  To  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  add  oside  of 
allyl  by  drops,  and  there  are  formed  crystals,  which  fill  the  entire 
fluid.  In  dry  state,  a  white  shining  powder,  which  is  quickly 
blackened  when  exposed  to  light  and  heat,  without  undergoing  a 
perceptible  decomposition.  Not  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and 
ether;  easily  dissolved  by  water;  bums  by  heating  with  quick, 
feeble  explosion.  It  is  quickly  decomposed  hj  fuming  nitrie  acid. 
Hydrochlorie  add  precipitates  chloride  of  silver.  Brought  in 
contact  with  ammonia^  at  once  oxide  of  allyl  is  separated. 

Sulphur-allyl:  AUS.     The  production  from  pure 
garlic-oil  is  given  above.     A  completely  colorless  ^^^  ^ 
water-clear  fluid,  powerfully  refracting  light,  pos- 
sessing a  garlic  odor,  lighter  than  water,  in  which  it  is  not  easily 
soluble,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  can  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.   (For  formation  of  sulphur-allyl  from  mus-i 
tard  oil,  see  this.)     Fuming  nitric  add  decomposes  the  combina- 
tion, forming  sulphuric  and  oxaKc  acid.     Concentrated  sulphuric 
add  dissolves,  without  decomposing  it,  with  a  reddish  purple  color; 
it  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  great  quantity.     The  deep 
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indigo-blne  fluid,  after  standing  long  in  the  air,  is  bleached  by 
being  heated  and  thinned  with  water.  • 

Sulphar-allyl  combines  with  the  sulphides  of  seyeral  metals, 
forming  sulpho-salts,  in  which  it  takes  the  place  of  a  base.  The 
Mercury  compound^  AllS+2HgS,  appears  to  be  formed,  if  the 
combination  of  sulphide  of  mercury-allyl  with  chloride  of  mercury- 
all  jl  {vide  below)  be  treated,  first  with  potassa  and  then  with  dilute 
nitric  acid ;  completely  white  body. 

Silver  Compound:  AllS+AgS(?),  is  obtained,  when  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ammonia  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sulphur- 
allyl ;  the  oxide  of  allyl  is  separated,  whilst  often  a  white  preci- 
pitate is  produced,  which,  after  remaining  a  long  time,  is  decom- 
posed by  the  volatilization  of  sulphur-allyL 

Platinum  Compound:  AlS+PtS,.  The  double  compound  of 
platinum-sulpho-salt  with  "chlor-platin-allyr*  is  treated  a  long 
time  with  sulphide  of  ammonium;  ale-brown,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Is  decomposed  at  100^,  accompanied  by  evo- 
lution of  sulphur-allyl.  Palladium  Compound:  2AlS+3PdS. 
We  add  a  small  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure  garlic  oil 
to  an  excess  of  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium,  alsa  dissolved 
in  water.  A  loose,  light-brown  precipitate;  when  dried  exhibits 
a  tasteless  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  loses 
at  100^,  sulphur-allyl.  Q-old  Compound:  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  gives  with  sulphur-allyl  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate, 
which  soon  clings  together  like  resin,  and  covers  itself  with  me- 
tallic gold. 

CKbr-allyl  is  not  known  by  itself.  Combinations  of  the  same 
are:-^ 

All  ,  ^  VI  Sulpho'cMor-mercury-aUyl:  (AllS+2HgS)+(All 
AHjl  and  chio-  ci+2HgCl.)  If  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
purified  garlic  oil  and  of  bichloride  of  mercury  be 
mixed  with  each  other,  there  is  formed  a  white  precipitate,  which 
is  increased  by  dilution  with  water.  If  this  precipitate  be 
boiled  with  alcohol,  the  compound  is  dissolved,  whilst  a  great  part 
of  the  precipitate  remains  undissolved.  By  dilution  with  water, 
the  compound  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution ;  a  tolerably 
heavy,  perfectly  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  not  easily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  blackens  in  the  sunlight.  If  overflowed 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  there  are  separated  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  a  body  which  probably  consists  of  AllS-j-2HgS. 

Stdpho-chlor-pUtinum^allyl:  (2AllS+8PtS,)+{AllCl-t-PtCl). 
If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  rectified  garlic  oil  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  chloride  of  platinum  be  added,  and  the  mixture  diluted  with 
water,  a  yellow  precipitate  falls  resembling  the  chloride  of  plati- 
num and  ammonium ;  insoluble  iv^ater,  and  soluble  with  diSSculty 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Hydro-sulphuric  acid  does  not  react  upon 
the  compound;  decomposes  at  100°. 
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THIRD  M£]fBIR 

ODMYL. 

Formation. — This  radical  is  known  only  in  combination  with 
sulphor.  It  is  formed  whien  sulphur  with  fatty  oils,  which  contain 
oleic  acid,  are  submitted  to  dry  distillation.  (Margaric  acid  and 
stearic  acid  do  not  give  this  compound.)  If  we  warm  sulphur 
with  fatty  oils,  for  instance,  linseed  oil,  it  is  gradually  dissolved, 
and  forms  a  thick,  dark  mass,  called  balsam  sulphuris.  By  in- 
creased heat,  a' violent  action  commences,  hydrosulphuric  acid 
being  evolved,  whilst  simultaneously  an  oil  goes  over  resembling 
garlic  oil.  This  oil  begins  to  boil  at  71°;  but  the  boiling  point 
continually  rises.  If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil  we  add  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  there  is  produced  a 
white  precipitate ;  and  if  the  same  be  decomposed  by  hydrosul- 
phuric acid,  there  goes  over  by  distillation  a  pure  oil  lighter  than 
water.     This  is  the 

Sulpho-hydro-odmyl:  OdS+HS.  Possesses  an  unpleasant  gar- 
lic odor,  and  gives  with  perchloride  of  mercury  a  precipitate  of 
white,  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  consisting  of  (OdS3-f2HgCl)-f  (Od 
S-|-2HgS).  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinum,  a  precipitate 
is  obtained,  which  is  constituted  of  C,<jHj^S,Pt,CIj=(OdSj-f  PtCl) 
+  (OdS,-fPtS). 

riFTH  MIMBIR. 

FERULTL. 
Fy— 6CjHg,Cg,H=C,jH„. 

Occurrence. — Sulphofemlyl  occurs  in  assafetida  {resin  of  ferula 
(U(rfettda)^  and  possesses  the  offensive  smell  of  that  substance. 

Sulpho-ferulyl  (Assafetida  Oil):  FyS  and  FyS,.  Pulverized 
assafetida  is  with  water  in  a  glass  retort  distilled  over  a  salt  bath. 
The  oil  which  goes  over  is  light  yellow,  of  a  most  disagreeable 
smell,  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  After  standing  a  long  time  it  is  decomposed,  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  being  evolved.  The  oil  begins  to  boil  at  186  to  140°, 
wherel>y  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
This  crude  oil  is  probably  a  mixture  of  simple  and  double  sulphur- 
ferulyl.  If  this  oil  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  ammonia  gas,  there 
is  deposited,  at  150°,  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  white,  shining, 
extremely  volatile  crystal  scales,  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If 
we  heat  the  oil  with  simple  and  quintuple  sulphide  of  potassium, 
it  evolves  at  186°  hydrosulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  color  of  the  oil 
grows  always  darker.  Hydrochloric  Add  Q-as  gradually  colors 
the  oil  black ;  chlorine  produces  the  same  change  of  color,  under 
the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  formation  of  chloride 
of  sulphur. 
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Concentrated  Nitric  Add  reacts  yiolently,  even  to  the  inflammft- 
tion  of  the  oil,  under  the  production  of  acetic,  propionic,  and  oxalic 
acid,  and  a  resinous  substance.  In  the  same  manner  acts  Chromic 
Acid.  If  we  digest  the  crude  "oil  a  Iqng  time  with  hydrate  of  lead, 
or  if  we  lead  into  the  same  Sulphurou%  Add  Q-as,  we  obtain  a 
rosemary  smelling  oil,  which  consists  of  C^H^gs«4(0„Hjj)Sj+ 
HS.  The  same  compound  is  also  obtained  together  with  valeri- 
anic and  propionic  acids,  if  the  crude  oil  be  conducted  over  heated 
potassa  lime.  If  we  heat  the  crude  oil  with  hydrate  of  soda  to 
120^,  hjdrosulphuric  acid  is  abundantly  evolved,  and  as  residue 
formate  and  acetate  of  soda  remain,  together  with  an  oil  con- 
sisting of  C^HjjS,. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  crude  oil  gives  with  chloride  of 
platinum^  according  to  the  concentration,  temperature,  and  time 
of  acting,  variously  constituted  yellow  and  brown  precipitates, 
which  consist  of  sulpho  ferulyl-sulpho  platinum,  with  one,  two,  or 
three  atoms  of  chlorferulyl-chlorplatinum==(FyS,+PtSj)+l,  2, 
and  3  (FyCl+PtCy.  Besides,  the  precipitates  have  an  ad- 
mixture of  sulphide  of  platinum.  With  perchloride  of  mercury, 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  crude  oil  gives  a  white,  flaky  precipi- 
tate ;  the  residual  fluid  gives  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  garlic  odor. 
If  the  precipitate  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  there  remains  a  grayish 
white  powder,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  (CijHj^,Sg+2HgS)+4Hg, 
Cl+HgjSjCl.  From  the  alcoholic  solution,  whilst  cooling,  is  pre- 
cipitated a  white  salt  in  microscopic  crystals=*(C„Hu,Sj+5HgSj 
+(C„H.,C1,+Hg01). 

The  Oleyl  Qroup. 

Component  C^H,;  Naoleus  C^;  Aotive  part  C^H.  • 

With  the  oleyl  group  the  following  radicals  may  be  classed: — 

Member  1.  Terecryl,  Tr  =     C,H^,  C^,  C.H = C^Ha.     • 

"       8.  Angelicyl,  Ag=  3C,II„C^C,H=C,oH, 

"     13.  Moringyl,  Mo=13C,H,,C3,C,H=C3,H^ 

«     16.  Oleyl,  01  =16C,H,,a,C,II=C3,H33. 

•*     17.  Doeglyl,  Do=17C,H,,C,,C,n^C«H3^ 

"     20.  Erucyl,  Er  =  20C,H,,C,,C,H=C^H«.^ 

Whether  the  radicals  of  the  oleyl  group  behave  to  those  of  the 
allyl  group  as  those  of  the  formyl  to  those  of  the  methyl  group, 
the  insufSciency  of  previous  investigations  does  not  allow  us  to 
determine.  Like  those  of  the  formyl  group  they  all  combine  with 
three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  acids.  But  whilstHhe  lower  mem- 
bers of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  series  are  fluid  at  common  tem- 
peratures, and  the  higher  are  solid,  in  the  acids  of  the  oleyl  group 
an  inverse  condition  exists.  The  higher  members  are  called  oleic 
acids,  because  they  are  the  most  essential  acids  of  the  fats  which 
are  fluid  at  common  temperature;  they  occur  in  combination  with 
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oxide  of  glycyl  always  in  company  with  the  solid,  fatty  acids,  as 
margaric  acid  and  stearic  acid. 

Terecrie  Acid:  HO,TrO^(?).    This  acid,  yet  little  Jf*  ^^"^^^ 
known,  is  formed  simultaneously  with  terebinic  acid,  ^OJS^  0  C  H) 
terephtalic  and  terebenzinic  acid,  by  the  action  of  s^fi,."  ' 
nitric  acid  upon  oil  of  turpentine;  we  obtain,  after 
decomposition  has  ceased,  a  resinous  substance,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  which  consists  of  a  resinous  body,  terephtalic  and 
terebenzinic  acid,  and  an  acid  fluid,  in  which  are  found  together^ 
free  nitric,  oxalic,  terebinic,  and  terecrie  acid.     If  the  acid  solu- 
tion be  concentrated,  and  then  left  a  little  while  standing,  the 
oxalic  acid  and  the  terebinic  acid  are  deposited,  and  the  terecrie 
acid  is  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquor.     We  evaporate  the  liquor 
until  it  forms  a  doughy  mass,  dilute  the  same  with  water  and  sa* 
turate  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  filter  from  the  precipitate  and 
decompose  the  terecrate  of  baryta  found  in  the  solution  by  sul« 
phuric  acid.    After  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  we  obtain 
the  acid  as  an  orange-yellow,  uncrystallizable  mass,  of  a  sour  and 
afterward  astringent  and  bitter  taste,  which  is  decomposed  by 
heating,  and  forms  with  oxide  of  lead  a  salt  of  microscopic  crystalsi 
which  consists  of  PbOyOsHjO^. 

THIRD  HEMBIB. 

ANGELICYL. 

Angelic  Acid:  HOAgO^,  is  found  with  valerianic  acid  in  the 
root  of  the  Angelica  officinalis.  The  dry  roots  are  boiled  in  8  to  4 
parts  hydrate  of  lime  and  water,  the  filtered  solution  is  concen- 
trated, then  over-saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled.  From 
the  distillate,  after  a  little  time,  the  angelic  acid  crystallizes.  It 
appears  in  rather  transparent,  colorless  crystals,  which  give  a  sour 
reaction ;  fuse  at  45°,  and  after  cooling  stiffen  to  a  shining  mass; 
possessing  an  aromatic  odor;  not  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  190°;  undecomposed 
distillable.  If  the  salts  be  evaporated  in  the  air,  they  lose  a 
great  part  of  their  acid ;  the  compounds  with  alkalies  are  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  earthy  salts  dissolve  in  water. 
The  Ume  salt  crystallizes  in  shining  leaflets.  The  lead  salt  appears 
in  beautifiil  perfect  crystals,  not  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  salts 
of  peroxide  of  iron  give  with  the  alkaline  salts  of  angelic  acid,  a 
flesh-red  i»recipitate. 

TBIRTlEirTH  MEMBER. 

MORINGYL. 

Mossl8C2H»C«CgHsaCg^g7. 

MoringaicAdd :  HO,Mo0^is  found  with  behinic  acid  in  the  oil 
otMoringa  aptera.  Fluid;  stiffiBfU  crystalline  at  0^;  specific  gra- 
vity 0.908. 
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SIXTXENTH  MIlfBBR. 

OLEYL  AND  OLTL. 

01=sl  6C  jHg,C  j,CgH=C3,H„. 

Hydrate  of  Oleinio  Acid  (Oleic  Acid^ :  HOjOlOg.  Oleic  acid 
occurs  in  most  fats,  particularly  in  the  fluid,  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  glyoyl.  A  few  of  these  i^ils  possess  the  property,  when 
they  are  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  air,  of  being  converted  into 
a  greasy  mass  under  absorption  of  oxygen,  whilst  others  form  dry, 
yarnish-like  bodies ;  the  former  are  called  not  drying,  and  the  lat- 
ter drying  oils.  The  cause  of  this  variety  of  behavior  lies  in  the 
difference  of  the  liquid  fatty  acids  occurring  in  the  oils;  but  which 
are  probably  constituted  alike.  The  not  drying  acid  is  called  oleinie 
and  also  oleic  acid,  and  the  drying,  olinic  acid.  The  production  of 
the  pure  acids  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  great  tendency  of  the 
same  to  a  higher  oxidation.  In  order  to  obtain  oleic  acid,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  is  saponified  with  potassa,  and  the  obtained  soap 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  separated  mixture  of  oleic 
find  margaric  acid  is  digested  a  few  hours  with  oxide  of  lead  at  100^, 
and  the  mixture  left  a  little  while  in  contact  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  oleate  of  lead.  The  solution  of  ether  is  mixed  with  the  same  vo- 
lume of  water,  then  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  added  as  is  necessa- 
?r  for  complete  decomposition,  and  the  mixture  powerfully  shaken, 
he  oleic  acid  remains  dissolved  in  the  ether.  After  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  etheric  solution,  there  remains  behind  a  mixture  of 
pure  oleic  acid  with  oxidized  acid;  if  this  mixture  be  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of — 7^,  the  pure  acid  crystallizes,  whilst  the  oxidized 
acia  remains  dissolved.  Pure  oleic  acid  appears  at  lower  tempera- 
ture in  white  shining  needles,  which  melt  at  14^  to  an  inodorous, 
tasteless,  and  colorless  liquid,  which  does  not  redden  litmus,  and 
at  4^,  under  strong  contraction,  grows  stiff;  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  In  the  solid  form  it  is  unchangeable 
in'  the  air,  but  in  a  melted  state  it  oxidizes,  and 
ja^  z  0  eic  fQ,.mg  oxidized  oleic  add,  which  should  consist  of  HO, 
C^HaaO^.  If  we  let  oleic  acid  oxidize  at  100°,  thus 
will  be  obtained  carbonic  acid,  and  a. new  acid,  which  will  be  con- 
stituted of  "ROjC^U^O^.  If  we  bring  pure  oleic  acid  in  contact 
with  nitrous  acid  it  is  converted  into  an  acid,  which  melts  at  44^; 
gives  a  powerfully  reacting  acid — the  elaidic  acid,  which  has  the 
Elaidioacid.  ^^^^  Constitution  as  the  oleic  acid.  Elaidic  acid 
crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  broad  leaves; 
in  a  melted  state  it  oxidizes  to  form  ah  acid,  no  longer  becoming 
solid,  which  must  consist  of  nO,C3oH33O0.  Sulphurotju  add  pro- 
duces the  same  change. 

If  oleic  acid  be  boiled  a  long  time  in  a  retort  with  .dilute  nitric 
acid,  in  the  acid  distillate  are  found  butyric,  valerianic,  capronic, 
oenanthic,  capriq,  pelargonic,  and  caprinic  acid;  and  in  the  re-  , 
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sidue  lipinic,  adipinic,  pimelinic  acid,  etc.  By  dry  dutillatian 
oleic  acid  gives  sebacic,  capric,  and  caprinic  acid.  Bj  the  form- 
ation of  sebacic  acid,  oleic  acid  differs  from  all  other  acids. 
Heated  with  aulphur^  it  gives  sulphide  of  odmyl  (which  see). 

The  pure  Oleic  Acid  Salts  are  scarcely  known ;  what,  nntil  re- 
cently, were  considered  as  sach,  were  a  miztare  of  oleic  acid  with 
oxidized  oleic  acid  compounds. 

The  Mkaline  Salts  contain  mnch  water,  and  are  soluble  in  the 
same,  as  also  in  alcohol ;  brought  in  contact  with  much  water,  they 
separate,  in  the  same  way  as  the  margaric  and  stearic  acid  com- 
pounds, into  free  alkalies  and  acid  salts.  The  oleates  of  alkalies 
quickly  oxidize  in  the  air.  Combinations  with  the  earths^  alkaline 
earths^  and  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  are  insoluble  in  water. 

The  Lead  Salt  is  remarkable  for  its  solubility  in  ether.     It  has 
already  been  shown,  in  connection  with  margaric  acid,  that,  by 
mixing  sweet  oil  with  sulphuric  acid,  margarin-sulphuric  acid,  to- 
gether with  olein- sulphuric  aeidy  is  formed,  and  that  the  latter, 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  separates  into  Meta- 
oleic  and  Hydro-oleic  Acid.     Without  doubt,  these  and^drt^^ 
acids  oxidize  also  in  the  air,  and  the  hitherto  received  acid. 
formulae  are  probably  wrong.    If  hydro-oleic  acid  be 
submitted  to  dry  distillation,  we  obtain  oleen  and  elaen. 

Olinic  Acid  (Dry  Oleic  Acid).    It  is  found  in  the        . 
drying  oils,  as  in  linseed  oil,  hempseed  oil,  poppy  ^^^®       * 
oil,  and  nut-oil.     It  is  obtained  like  the  not  drying  oleinic  acid, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  most  properties ;  but  it  gives,  with  nitrous 
acid,  no  compounds  corresponding  to  elaidinic  acid.    By  boiling 
with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  suberic  acid  in  large  quantity. 

Hydrate  of  Boeglinic  Add :  HOjDoeOa.   This  acid  17th  Member, 
occurs  in  train-oil  (doeglinthran)  and  is  extracted  Doeglyl:  Doe. 
therefrom  in  the  same  manner  as  oleic  acid  from  al-  no^Yi^%QJl 
xnx)nd  oil.     It  is  solid  at  a  few  degrees  above  0° ;  in  =^»^«' 
the  melted  state,  yellow ;  reddens  litmus.     If  train-oil  be  rapidly 
distilled,  there  goes  over,  with  other  products,  a  fluid  consisting  of 
CuH„  (oleen  ?). 

Hydrate  of  Bieinic  Acid:  ROjCJEL^fig.    The  oil 
of  the  seed  of  Ricinus  communis  consists  of  palmitate     ^^^^^  ^^  ' 
and  ricinate  of  glycyl.     We  obtain  the  acid  from  Bidnus  oil,  like 
the  oleic  acid  from  almond  oil.   At  common  temperature,  it  forms 
an  inodorous,  clear,  wine-red  acid  of  syrup  thickness,  and  unpleas- 
ant, sharp,  burning  taste;  specific  gravity  0.940;  it  stiffens  at 
from — 6  to — 10°;  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions; 
the*  alcoholic  solution  gives' an  acid  reaction.     By  dry  distillation 
we  obtain  oenanth  oil  and  oenanthic  acid.     By  the   action   of 
nitrous  add  upon  ricinus  oil,  we  obtain  a  white  wax-like  mass — 
Palmin.    If  the  same  be  saponified  with  potash-lye,  palmitic  acid, 
and  the  soap  decomposed.by  an  acid,  .wo  thus  procure 
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palmic  aeidj  which  crystallizes  in  silkj,  stelliform  needles,  melts 
at  50^,  and,  probably,  arises  out  of  ricinic  acid  in  the  same  way 
as  elaidic  acid  ont  of  oleic  acid. 

Ricinic  Acid  Salts.  Ricinic  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its 
combinations.  Nearly  all  the  salts,  eyen  those  with  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  possess  the  property  of  crystallizing; 
neither  the  acids,  nor  their  salts,  are  oxidized  in  the  air.  Accord- 
ing to  another  investigation,  ricinic  acid  consists  of  HOjO^^HjjO^. 
20th  Member.  Hydrate  of  JErucaie  Acid :  HOjErOj.  This  acid 
Erucyi:  occurs  in  the  fatty  oils  of  the  black  and  the  white 

Er^^«H«Cg,  mustard  seeds.  According  to  its  constitution,  it  be- 
^«  **  *»•  longs  in  the  series  of  the  oleyl  g^^oup,  but  in  its  pro- 
perties it  is  allied  to  the  solid  fatty  acids.  The  oil  is  saponified, 
and  the  acid-mixture,  separated  from  the  soap  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  digested  with  oxide  of  lead;  the  dry  mass  is  digested  with 
ether,  and  the  undissolved  part  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  sdcohoL  Out  of  the  fluid,  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  lead, 
erucaic  acid  is  procured  by  evaporation.  It  crystallizes  in  shining 
needles,  which  melt  at  34^;  in  the  solution  of  ether  a  lead  salt 
occurs,  whose  acid  is  oily,  and  consbts  of  HOyC^gHs^Oj ;  it  has, 
therefore,  the  same  constitution'  as  doeglinic  acid. 
Salt-like  combi-  Oteote  of  Ethyl.  It  is  not  known  in  a  pure  state, 
nataons  of  the  Colorless;  oily  fluid;  sp.  gr.  0.871. 
oxideB  of  the  JElaidote  of  EthyL  Oily;  colorless  fluid;  inodor* 
Sid*tiheS  ^^»  '^^  **^®  ^^'^5  of  0.866  specific  gravity, 
of  the  oleyl  Doeglinote  of  EthyL    Yellow,  oily  fluid.     Other 

group.  compounds  are  not  known. 

PAIRBD  DOUBLE  BADICAL,   CONSISTING  OF  THE  RADICALS  OF    THE 
OUBYL  GROUP  WITH  FORMYL. — THE  SUCOYL  GROUP. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  margario,  stearic,  and  oleic 
acid,  are  formed,  besides  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric  acid, 
etc.,  another  series,  which  occur  in  the  acid  fluid,  namely  succinic, 
lipinic,  adipinic,  and  pimelinic  acid;  here  also  belongs  sebacic  acid, 
which  arises  by  dry  distillation  of  oleic  acid.  These  acids  agree  with 
each  other  in  their  chemical  properties,  like  the  acids  of  the  formyl 
series;  they  are  solid,  crystallizable,  volatile,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  bases,  precipitate  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron;  are  very  perma- 
nent, soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  form  an  ascending  group. 
As  has  already  been  remarked  in  the  General  Part,  these  acids 
must  be  viewed  as  bi-basic,  and  contain  6  atoms  oxygen.  These 
acids  may  be  considered  as  double  acids,  consisting  of  the  acids  of 
the  olevl  group,  and  formic  acid,  resembling  the  paired  double 
acids  of  the  acetyl  compounds  with  those  of  formyl.  According 
to  this  view,  the  above-named  acids  correspond  to  the  following 
formula : — 
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Hydrate  of  Soccinic  Acid  2H0^  C,H,)0,r(C5H)0,-  2H0,C,H.O.. 
"  Lipinic  «  2HO,{0,H,)O,r(C,H)O,-2HO,C,JI,O,. 
«  Adipinic  «  2IIO,(C„igO,r(C,H)0,-2HO,C.,U.O,. 
«  Pimelinic  "  2H(;),(C„H,  )0,r{Cjl)0,=-2H0,C„II,.0,. 
«  Suberic  «2HO,(C,,H„)0,'~(C,H)0,-2HO,C„tI„0,. 
"        Sebacio    « 2HO,(C,.H„)0«-(C,H)0,-2HO,C,H.,0.. 

Howerer,  these  acids  may  also  be  considered  as  combinations  of 
(CgH3)03  with  the  ascending  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formjl 
group.     Then  the  formulse  are : — 

Hydrate  of  Succinic  Acid  2HO,(CflH3)03,'^(C,H)03. 
Lipinic      «     2HO,(C,H3)03,'-(C,H3)03. 
"         Adipinic    "    2HO,(C,H3)03r(C,Hi)03,  etc. 

StLccinie  Acid :  SuOg. 

Occurrence  and  Formation. — Succinic  acid  occurs  in  amber;  it 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  margaric  and  oleic 
acid,  Japanese  wax,  beeswax,  etc.;  it  farther  arises  from  the 
fermentation  of  asparagin,  and  of  malate  of  lime,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  decayed  cheese. 

Anhydrous  Succinic  Acid:  SuO^,  is  obtained  hy 
heating  the  hydrate  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid;  cini^acidL* ^^" 
it  melts  at  145®,  and  boils  at  250*^;  in  contact  with 
water  is  converted  into  the  hydrate.     If  we  expose  the  hydrate  of 
succinic  acid  a  long  time  to  the  temperature  of  140^,  it  loses  half 
of  the  water  under  sublimation;  completely  white. 
Blender  needles,  of  a  silky  lustre,  not  easily  soluble  of ^SSlIdd. 
in  water  and  alcohol,  fusing  at  160®,  but  already 
sublimes  at  140®,  boils  at  242®.     The  formula  of  the  acid  is  HO, 
SuO,. 

Hydrate  of  Succinic  Acid:  2HO,SuO^.  Production  from  amber. 
Amber  is  heated  in  a  retort  until  the  swelling  up  ceases,  and  a  thick 
oil  goes  over;  the  succinic  acid  sublimes  and  is  purified  by  pressing, 
dissolving,  and  by  boiling  with  a  little  nitric  acid.  The  so-called 
eolophonium  succinic  which  is  used  in  varnish,  remains  as  residue. 
From  the  alcoholic  solution  we  obtain  the  acid  in  crystals. — From 
margaric  and  stearic  add.  These  bodies  are  treated  with  nitric  acid 
in  the  heat,  until  a  clear  solution  of  nitric  acid  is  formed;  this  we 
evaporate  as  far  as  possible,  pour  water  of  20  to  30®  over  the  residue, 
remove  the  oil  which  is  separated,  and  evaporate  the  fluid  (freed 
from  fat)  by  gentle  heat  to  crystallization. — After  cooling,  a  gra- 
nulous  mass  is  separated,  which  is  dried,  and  by  gentle  sublima- 
tion the  succinic  acid  is  obtained. — 'Rj  fermentation  of  malate  of 
lime.  A  mixture  of  12  parts  malate  of  lime  with  40  parts  water, 
and  one  part  of  putrid  cheese  mixed  with  water,  is  suffered  to  fer- 
ment at  80  to  40®.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the 
12 
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granulous  deposit  is  washed  with  water,  and  then  dilute  sulphnrio 
acid  is  added  so  long  as  efferyescence  continoes ;  now  we  add  more 
sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  until  the  precipitate  no  longer  appears 
granulous ;  filter  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  crystallization ;  the 
crystals  of  succinic  acid,  impure  by  admixture  of  gypsum,  are  puri- 
fied by  sublimation,  or  by  repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol. 
From  the  aqueous  solution  succinic  acid  crystallkes  in  large,  regular, 
clear  prisms;  they  melt  at  180**,  and  boil  at  235**;  leave  by  sub- 
limation no  residue.  The  vapor  possesses  a  sharp  smell,  and  ex- 
cites violent  coughing.  The  acid  is  odorless,  of  a  sour,  warming 
taste,  dissolves  in  25  parts  cold  water,  in  3  parts  boiling  water, 
and  in  2}  parts  boiling  alcohol. 

If  succinic  .acid  be  heated  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa, 
we  obtain  o'xalic  acid  under  evolution  of  combustible  gas;  distilled 
with  chromic  and  sulphuric  add^  acetic  acid  is  formed.  If  we 
conduct  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  upon  succinic 
acid,  we  obtain  succin-sulphuric  acid. 

Succinic  Acid  Salts. — Succinic  acid  belongs  to  the  stronger 
organic  acids,  and  forms  with  bases  salts,  both  soluble  and  insolu- 
ble in  water.  The  soluble  give  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  with  the 
neutral  and  basic  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron.  If  the  insoluble  salts 
be  heated  in  a  tube  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassa,  the  succinic 
acid  sublimes.  The  alkali  salts  correspond  to  the  formula  2B0, 
BuOe;  BO,HO,2SuO<i,  and  BO,2HO,2SuO<^  Most  compounds 
with  the  heavier  metallic  oxides  contain  one  atom  acid  to  two 
atoms  base ;  nevertheless,  a  few  basic  compounds  are  also  known, 
as  with  oxide  of  lead  and  peroxide  of  iron.  None  of  these  salts 
suffer  decomposition  at  200^. 

Sv4icinate  of  Ammonia:  2NH^0+Su06.  A  solution  of  ammo- 
nia saturated  with  succinic  acid  is  evaporated  over  caustic  lime  in 
a  vacuum.  Transparent,  six-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  loses  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the 
add  salty  NH^OjHOjSuOfl,  which  crystallizes  in  transparent,  six- 
sided  prisms,  of  acid  reaction.  By  sublimation,  both  combinations 
^.  .  ..  are  converted  into  W«wmna»iid=NH,Su04«sNH, 
(C,H  )03,'^(C,H)0,.  This  last  crystallizes  from  a 
boiling  aqueous  solution  in  six-sided  needles,  which  are  almost  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  dissolve  in  9  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  220 
parts  cold  water. — Succinate  of  Potassay  2K0-f  SuO^-f  aq.  Crys- 
tallizes in  thin  rhombic  plates ;  the  acid  salt,  KO,UO,SuO0,  ap- 
pears in  six-sided  needles.  If  we  dissolve  this  salt  in  water,  and 
add  one  atom  hydrate  of  succinic  acid,  we  obtain  crystals  of  KO, 
2HO,2SuO^+3aq.— Ayumwaie  of  lime^  2CaO-f  SuO^-hSaq,  is  ob- 
tained when  the  corresponding  potassa  salt  is  precipitated  with 
chloride  of  calcium;  it  is  deposited  in  acicular  crystals.  The  acid 
salt,  GaO,HO,SuO0,  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  suc- 
cinic acid  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  often  forms  soluble  crystals  a 
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line  in  length. — Smcinate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron.  If  to  a  solution 
of  Fe^Clj,  neutral  succinate  of  potash  be  added,  a  voluminous  red 
precipitate  is  obtainedsaFegOj^SuO^.  If  ammonia  be  poured  over 
this  compound  while  the  latter  is  fresh,  a  gelatinous  mass  is  formed, 
which  consists  of  ISFcjOg+SuO^,. 

Succinate  of  Lead:  2PbO+SuOo,  is  obtained,  if  to  a  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead  succinic  acid  be  added.  A  white,  crystalline 
powder,  little  soluble  in  water.  If  into  a  warm  solution  of  vinegar 
of  lead,  a  warm  solution  of  NaO,HO,SuO<5  be  brought,  a  plaster- 
like  precipitate  is  formed,  which  after  drying  consists  of  3PbO+ 
SuOg.  If  we  digest  the  neutral  salt,  2PbO  +  SuO^,  with  ammonia, 
a  white  powder  is  formed,  consisting  of  6PbO+SuOg. 

Cklor-succinate  of  Ozychloride  of  Chlor-acetyl :  Deriyed  radical 

2(C,CI,)    j  g,^+(C,Cl,,C^)0.-C„HCl„0,.     This  "''^'^^^ 

combination  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  succinate  of 
ethyl,  2AeO+SuO^.  Snow-white,  crystal  needles,  of  penetrating, 
BuiFocating  smell.  If  this  compound  be  heated  to  290^,  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved,  whilst  a  thick,  oily,  smoking  fluid  goes  over,  which, 
when  overflowed  with  water,  separates  into  hydrochloric  acid,  chlor- 
acetic  acid  (C^Cl3)08,  and  into  chlor-succinio  acid,  C^jH^CLO-ssx 
C,H.,lC,Cl3)03  {vide  page  71),  (CeCl3,C,H)0,+ H0= C,Cl3H,03+ 
200,.  If  the  oily  fluid  be  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa,  we  obtain  chloride  of  calcium,  carbonate,  formate,  and 
ehlor-succinate  of  potassa.  Warmed  with  alcohol  we  obtain,  upon 
addition  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonate,  chlor-acetate  and 
ehlor-succinate  of  ethyl.  Shaken  with  ammonia^  we  obtain  chloride 
of  ammonium,  chlor-acetamid  and  ehlor-succinate  of  ammonia. 
SuecvA'%ulphuriG  Add:  8HO,CgH30^,'"2S03«  Paired  com- 
8H0(CflH,)0 J  +  ( C8H)03  r2S03.  The  vapor  of  an-  pound  of  suo- 
hydrous  sulphuric  acid  under  cooling,  is  led  slowly  ^^^  *®^^' 
over  succinic  acid.  We  obtain  a  brown,  glutinous  mass ;  this  is 
dissolved,  after  24  hours,  in  water,  and  to  the  solution  carbonate 
of  baryta  is  added,  until  testing  with  chloride  of  barium  gives  no 
longer  a  precipitate;  then  filter,  and  completely  precipitate  the 
filtrate  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  The  lead  salt  thus 
procured,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphurio  acid,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  A  mass  of  syrup-thickness,  in  which, 
after  a  little  time,  papillary  crystals  form ;  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  tastes  sonr,  and  gives  with  bases  salts,  which  contain 
to  1  atom  acid  3  atoms  base,  2  atoms  base  in  1  atom  HO,  and  1 
atom  base  and  2  HO. 

HydraU  of  Lipinic  Acid:  2HO(C3H,)03,^(C,H]  Wpi^icacid. 
O3a:2HO,LiO0,  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  oleic  acid,  by 
nitric  acid  simultaneously  wit6  adipinic,  pimelinic,  and  suberic  acid, 
which  can  all,  by  crystallization,  be  separated  from  the  aqueous 
solation.    First  appears  suberic  acid,  then  pimelinic,  later  adipinic. 
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and  finally  lipinic  acid.  Lipinio  acid  appears  in  long,  sharp-pmnted 
crystal  leaflets;  melts  at  140^,  and  forms  by  heating  a  powerfully 
suffocating  smoke ;  sublimes,  with  the  loss  of  1  atom  HO,  in  long 
needles.  In  water  somewhat  easily  soluble,  in  alcohol  and  ether 
soluble  in  greater  quantity.  The  mU  of  ammonia  crystallizes  in 
long  needles.  The  salts  of  baryta^  strontia,  and  lime  appear  as 
crystalline  precipitates. 

AdipiBio  acid.        ^y^^<^^  of  Mipinic  Acid:  2H0,{C^H,)0,'-(C,H) 
O3B  2H0,Ad09.    Crystallize^  from  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  groups;  fuses  at  184^;  sublimes  in  beautiful  feathery  crys- 
tals.   Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Hydrate  of  Pimelinic  Acid:  2HO,(C„H^)03,'^(C3H)03=»2HO, 

Pimelinio  acid,  ^^^e*    Crystallizes  in  small  granules;  melts  at  114®, 

and  stiffens  to  an  opaque  radiated  mass ;  sublimes  in 

beautiful,  penniform  crystals  of  silky  lustre.  Is  soluble  in  35  parts 

water 

EydraU  of  Suberic  Add:  2HO,(C,,H,j)0,^(C,H)03=n:SuO^ 
Suberic  acid.  ^  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  fat,  paper, 
and  linen — upon  cork,  and  the  bark  of  other  trees. 
1  part  of  finely-cut  cork  (or  rags,  paper),  is  digested  with  6  parts 
nitric  acid  of  1.86  sp.  gr.,  until  no  more  nitric-oxide  gas  is  evolved. 
When  the  decomposition  is  ended,  the  acid  solution  is  evaporated 
in  a  porcelain  bowl  with  constant  stirring  to  remove  the  free  nitric 
acid;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water; 
whilst  cooling  a  wax-like  body,  and  a  woody  substance,  separate, 
which  are  removed  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated, 
until  the  acid  is  by  cooling  separated,  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
which  is  purified  by  repeated  sublimation.  The  acid,  which  is 
separated  from  the  aqueous  solution,  appears  as  a  white,  earthy 
powder,  which  melts  at  124®,  and,  after  cooling,  it  stiffens  to  a 
mass,  consisting  of  fine  needles.  When  cautiously 'heated,  it  sub- 
limes, dissolves  in  2  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  100  parts  cold 
water;  87  parts  boiling  alcohol  take  up  100  parts  acid;  is  soluble 
in  4t\  parts  cold  alcohol.  The  mberic  acid  %aU%  have  an  acid,  briny 
taste;  they  are  destroyed  by  red  heat,  whereby  1  part  acid  is 
sublimed  unchanged. 

Hydrate  of  Sebacic  Add:  2H0,(Ci,H„)0,^(C,H)03«2H0, 
Sebacic  acid.  SeO^  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  oleinic  acid. 
The  distillate  is  boiled  out  many  times  with  water ; 
from  the  heated  aqueous  solution  the  acid  is  separated,  whilst 
cooling,  in  white,  acicular,  extremely  loose  crystals  of  a  mother- 
of-pearl  lustre.  Tastes  feebly  acid;  melts  at  127®;  stiffens 
crystalline;  sublimable;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  dif- 
ficulty in  cold.  With  the  alkalies  it  gives  salts  easily  soluble  in 
water;  with  the  alkaline  earths  and  heav^  metal-oxides,  it  gives 
mostly  combinations  insoluble  or  soluble  with  difficulty.  From  the 
concentrated  alkaline  solution  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  pre- 
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cipitated  by  stronger  acids.  By  continued  boiling  with  nitric  acid, 
the  sebacic  acid  goes  over  into  pyrotartaric  acid. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  BUCCTL  GROUP. 

Oamvhori,  Acid:   C..B[,0.-(6C^C„C.H)0  ^  c»i^orio 
(C/jHjOjsUpbUg.    Uamphoric  acid  agrees  m  its  che-  acid, 
xnical  relations  with  succinic  acid,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  double  acid,  consisting  of  formic  acid  with  (BG^Hg^G^, 
0,11)0,1  it  corresponds  therefore  to  sebacic  acid,-  with  the  nucleus 
C,. 

Sebacic  acid  (7C,H„G,,C,H)0.,(G,H)a«G^Hi^0«. 
Camphoric  acid  (6G,H,,G^,G,H)03,(Gj^)03=G5pH,,Oej. 

*  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  succeeding  group.    It  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  camphor. 

AnhydrouM  Camphoric  Acid  is  formed  by  sublimation  of  the 
hydrate,  and  by  distillation  of  ether-camphoric  acid.  It  appears 
in  crystals  which  belong  to  the  direct  prismatic  system,  with  rhom- 
bic bases;  gives  no  acid  reaction;  is  at  first  tasteless,  afterwards 
strongly  irritating.  In  cold  water  it  is  scarcely  soluble ;  is  again 
separated  anhydrous  from  the  boiling  solution ;  but  if  it  be  boiled 
a  few  hours  with  water,  it  goes  over  into  the  hydrate.  Alcohol, 
especially  when  boiling,  dissolves  more  of  it  than  water.  It  is 
most  easily  soluble  in  ether ;  sublimes  at  180^,  fuses  at  217^, 
and  boils  at  270^,  sp.  gr.  at  20.°5aa  1.194.  Becomes  by  rubbing 
strongly  electrical. 

Anhydrous  Oamphorate  of  Ammonia :  2NH3+  CphO^+ 2aq.  If 
in  a  hot,  anhydrous  alcoholic  solution  of  anhydrous  camphoric  acid, 
ammonia  gas  be  led  to  saturation,  after  cooling,  crystals  are  pro- 
duced corresponding  to  the  above  formula.  If  the  solution  of  these 
crystals  be  evaporated,  there  is  a  syrup-like  residue,  which  after  a 
few  days  stiffens  crystalline. 

Camphorammic  Add:  NH3,GphO0.  We  mix  a  thin  Camphorammic 
aqueous  solution  of  the  above  salt  with  hydrochloric  *«id- 
acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution,  crystals  of  NH3,Gph 
0^^  are  formed.     If  to  the  concentrated  solution  hydrochloric  acid 
be  added,  amorphous  camphoric  acid  is  precipitated. 

J.mMi-CiimpAorw^<nd:  NH,,Gph05,  is  known  only 
in  combination  with  oxide  of  lead  and  oxide  of  silver.  ^^  aoWL™^  ^ 
We  obtain  the  lead  combination  PbO+NH^'^GphO,™ 
PbO,NHj^^(Gi8H  J02,'"(C,H)03(?),  if  to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution 
of  camphorammic  acid  acetate  of  lead  be  added :  it  appears  in 
small  crystals,  which  are  deposited  after  cooling. 

Bicamphorimid:  NH,Gph04.    We  heat  anhydrous  Bioamphor- 
camphorate  of  ammonia,  or  camphorammic  acid,  to  ^^^ 
150^;  water  and  ammonia  escape,  and  as  residue 
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imid  remains,  irhich  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol :  it  may  be 
sublimed  in  a  higher  temperature, 

Mydrate  of  Oamphoiric  Jicid :  2H0  +  CphOg.  One 
Snphoricacid  P*''*  camphor  is  Subjected  to  distillation  with  7  parts 
nitric  acid;  the  operation  is  continued  (whilst  the  acid 
which  has  gone  over  into  the  retort  is  poured  back)  until  the  cam- 
phor is  completely  dissolved.  After  the  cooling  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion, the  camphoric  acid  crystallizes  in  small  laminated  leaves,  at 
first  feebly  acid,  afterwards  bitter ;  melts  at  63°,  and  separates  by 
stronger  heat  into  water  and  anhydrous  acid ;  100  parts  water  at 
12.^5  dissolve  1.18  parts  acid,  and  at  96°  12  parts  acid.  In  al- 
cohol and  ether  easily  soluble.  With  ammonia  camphoric  acid 
sives  two  combinations,  corresponding  to  the  formula  AmO,HO, 
CphOg,  and  4AmO,2HO-h3CphO^.  The  former  compound  is  ob- 
tained when  ammonia  gas  is  led  over  the  hydrate  of  camphoric 
acid;  it  crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in^fine  needles. 
Acids  separate  the  hydrate  unchanged.  Lead^  copper ^  and  silver 
salt  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  powder.  We  obtain  th^  second 
combination  by  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of  the  hydrate  of 
camphoric  acid  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  separated  in 
white  prisms  which  give  an  acid  reaction.  Fotassa  saltj  KO,HO| 
CphOg,  crvstallizes  in  small  six-sided  needles.  The  combinations 
with  the  alkaline  earths  crystallize  and  are  soluble  in  water.  Lead, 
copper,  and  silver  salt  are  insoluble. 

Oampharaie  of  Oxychloride  of  Acetyl:  2Ac<  p,  +Cph05,  is 

obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  camphorate  of  ethyl ;  taste 
bitter,  not  acid,  odor  agreeable,  like  calycanthus.  In  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  it  separates  into  camphorate  and  acetate  of 
potassa  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

SulphO'camphoric  Acid. — If  we  dissolve  anhydrous  camphoric 
acid  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  dilute  the  brown  liquid  with  water, 
saturate  with  baryta,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
baryta  from  the  dissolved  remainder  of  baryta  salt,  we  thus  obtain, 
after  evaporating  the  solution,  crystals  of  sulpho-camphoric  iftcid, 
consisting  of  CijH^SgOi^^. 

Fhoron:  C,gH,^Og— 4  volumes  gas.     If  the  cam- 
phorate of  lime  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  we 
obtain  a  yellowish  oil,  lighter  than  water,  odor  like  peppermint, 
boiling  point  202°.     It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  blood-red 
color.     It  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  potassa-lime. 

Phtalinic  Acid  (Phtalic  Acid,  Naphthalinic  Acid, 
Phtalimoacid.  Alizarrinic  Acid) :  C,,H,0,-(C,H^C,o,C,H)0„(C,H) 
OjSsPhtO^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  naphthaline, 
as  well  as  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  chloride  of  iron  upon  alizarin  (see  Dyestufis).  Anhydrous 
phtalinic  acid  is  obtained  by  cautious  sublimation  of  the  hydrate. 
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Long,  flexible,  white  needles,  of  silkj  lustre,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling ;  the  hydrate  is  separated  from  the 
boiling  solution;  fuses  at  105^,  and  burns  with  a  luminous,  sooty 
flame. 

Phtalamie  Acid:  NH40+NH,,'^PhtO,-  A  hot  alcoholic 
solution  of  phtalinio  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  phti^^Q^io  ^^^ 
small  colorless  prisms  of  phtalamate  of  ammonia  are 
separated,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  correspond  to  the 
above  formula.  If  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  precipitated  with 
acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid^ 
and  the  fluid  evaporated,  we  obtain  phtalinate  of  ammonia.  If  to 
a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  phtalamate  of  ammonia  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver be  added,  we  obtain,  after  a  few  minutes,  small  needles  of  the 
phtalamate  of  silver;  these  are  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and 
small  shining  leaves  are  deposited  aaAgOfCi^H^N^O^aaAgOyNH^ 
NH,'"C^H305.  By  heating^  phtalamate  of  ammonia,  phtaiamid. 
we  obtain  PA£a!»m»ii«NH,  Gi^H^O^.  This  substance 
18  tasteless,  inodorous,  fuses  easily,  sublimes  unchanged,  somewhat 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol. 
B|y  boiling  with  alkalies,  and  concentrated  acids,  we  obtain  am* 
monia  and  phtalinic  acid. 

Hydrate  of  Phtalinie  Aeid:  2HO,PhtOa.  We  heat  „  .   .     - 
chlor-naphthalin  with  4  to  5  parts  nitric  acid  so  long  ph^ihiio  acid. 
as.  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid  is  observed,  and  eva- 
porate the  mass  upon  the  water-bath.   The  dry  residue  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  and  in  cooling  phtalinic  acid  separates  in  leaflets 
of  mother-of-pearl  lustre.     If,  with  an  excess  of  the  hydrate  of 
limey  the  above  hydrate  be  distilled,  it  separates  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  benzin  (C^Hf)H.  By  treating  with  nitric  acidy  we  obtain 
nitro-phtalinic  acid.   The  acid  saturates  2  atoms  base;  the  combi- 
nations with  alkalies  are  soluble   in  water,   those  with  alkaline 
earths  are  insoluble.     The  acid  ammonia  salt  NH4,O,HO,PhtO0, 
crystallizes  in  rhomboidal,  or  six-sided  plates;   it  separates  by 
distillation  into  water  and  phtalimid. 

Nitro-phtalinic  Aeid:  Cj^HjO^jNO^.  The  hydrate  of  nitro- 
phtalinic  acid  by  cautious  sublimation  loses  the  water, 
and  forms  white  needles  an  inch  in  length.  The  Nitoo-phtolimc 
hydrate,  2HO,OigH30j,NO^,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  phtalinic  acid — {%ee  Naphthalin).  It  forms 
beautiful,  pale,  yellow  crystals;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
not  easily  soluble  in  cold,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  ana  ether; 
decomposes  by  rapid  heating  with  deposition  of  charcoal.  The 
acid  saturates  2  atoms  base.  The  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in 
thin,  colorless  needles  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  rather  easily  in  alcohol.  The  compounds  with  the 
alkaline  earths  are  insoluble.  The  acid  gives  with  oxide  of  lead 
two  salts,  with  4  and  3  atoms  base. 
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T€rqi>htalic  Acid:  2R0^G^^l[fi^.    The  resinous  body,  which  is 

obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oil  of  tiir- 
^rephtaiio        pentine  {see  above,  Terecrylic  Acid),  is  treated  with 

boiling  water,  in  which  the  terebenzinic  acid  is  dis- 
solved. From  the  residue  we  extract  the  terephtalic  acid  by 
ammonia,  and  purify  the  ammonia  salt  by  crystallizing  repeatedly, 
and  boiling  with  animal  charcoal.  The  acid  is  then  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid ;  a  white,  tastetess,  crystalline  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  heating,  a  part  is  sublimed  un« 
changed,  whilst  the  other  part  is  decomposed  by  forming  benzin. 
The  salts  are  nearly  all  crystallizable  and  easily  inflammable. 
TerebiBic  aci<L       TertUnic  Add:  HO,C„H,0^  occurs  in  the  acid 

solution,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  mtrio 
acid  upon  turpentine  oil  {%ee  Terecrylic  Acid).  It  is,  for  the 
removal  of  nitric  acid,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
water.  Out  of  the  aqueous  solution  we  obtain,  by  evaporation, 
the  terebinic  acid  in  crystals.  It  forms  small,  somewhat  regular 
crystals,  whose  level  sides  possess  an  extraordinary  lustre ;  taste 
pure  and  sharp  acid.  The  acid  saturates  1  atom  base.  The 
solution  of  terebinic  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with  vinegar  of  lead. 
In  the  same  manner  acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  are  but  slightly  precipitated  by  ttfe  ammonia 
salt.  Silver  salt  forms  in  beautiful,  tufted  crystals,  of  a  silky 
lustre ;  undergoes  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition. — 
...  By  distillation  terebinic  acid  separates  into  pyrotere^ 
PY^oterebimc     j^.^^  ^^^  C„H„0„  and  carbonic  acid.     Pyrotere- 

binic  acid  forms  a  colorless,  oily  liquid;  it  has  an 
odor  like  butyric  acid,  and  a  burning,  etheric  taste. 

SALT-LIKE    COMBINATIONS,    CONSISTING    OF    THE    OXIDES    OF   THE 
METHYL  GROUP,   WITH   THB  ACIDS  OF  THE   BUCCYL   GROUP. 

Combinations  of  Succinate  of  Methyl:  2MeO+SuOa«4  volumes 
wade  of  me-  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^  j^^^  solution  of  succinic  acid  in  wood- 
spirit,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  led,  and,  by  admix- 
ture of  water,  the  succinate  of  methyl  is  precipitated,  which  is 
washed  a  few  times  with  water,  then  placed  upon  chloride  of  lime, 
and,  finally,  distilled.  At  ordinary  temperature  it  is  a  solid  crys- 
talline mass,  which  fuses  at  20^,  and  stiffens  under  16^;  in  water 
scarcely  soluble,  in  alcohol  and  ether  easily  soluble.  Boiling  point 
198°;  sp.  gr.  1.1179.  Sp.  gr.  of  vapor  6.25. 
'  Suberate  of  Methyl:  2MeO,SuOo.  A  colorless,  liquid  compound, 
of  peculiar  odor;  boiling  point  240^,  sp.  gr.  1.014.  Brought  in 
contact  with  ammonia  it  changes  to  a  white  crystalline  mass. 

Succinate  of  JEthyl:  2AeO,SuOg.     A  clear,  color- 

of  wdd^**f  ^     less  fluid,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  sharp  burning  taste, 

eth^  **  ^         *^d  peculiar  odor.     Chlorine  converts  the  compound 

first  into  the  succinate  of  oxychloride  of  acetyl,  and 
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then  into  the  chlor-enccinate  of  ozjchloride  of  chlor-acetyl.  Suo- 
cinate  of  ethyl  dissolves  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  pare  oxide  of 
lead.  If  the  solution  be  heated  there  are  formed  water,  alcohol, 
and  probably  an  acid,  consisting  of  C3H3O5.  Potassinm  and  so- 
dinm  act  violently  npon  ether,  forming  AeO,CgH30,. 

Siiberate  of  Ethyl:  Very  thin-flowing,  colorless,  odor  feeble, 
burning,  irritating  taste;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  pro* 
portions.  If  ammonia  gas  be  ledinto  the  etherio  solution,  a  slightly 
crystalline  deposit  is  formed;  sp.  gr.  1.003,  boiling  point  260^. 

AdipifniUe  of  Ethyl:  2AeO,AdO0,  possesses  an  apple-like  odor, 
boils  at  280^,  sp.  gr.  1.001.  By  chlorine  it  is  changed  into  a 
resinous  mass. 

Sebacylate  of  Ethyl:  2AeO+SeO0.  An  oily,  colorless  fluid,  of 
a  pleasant,  melon  odor ;  solid  at  — 9^,  and  crystalline;  boils  above 
100°,  lighter  than  water. 

OamphorcUe  of  Ethyl:  2AeO+CphO0.  Ether-camphoric  acid 
separates  by  distillation  into  anhydrous  camphoric  acid  and  cam- 
phorate  of  ^thyl.  A  liquid  of  oily  consistency,  somewhat  darkly 
colored,  of  unpleasant,  bitter  taste ;  when  poured  upon  paper  the 
odor  is  nauseous  and  insupportable;  not  inflammable  at  ordinary 
temperature,  easily  soluble  in  a}cohol  and  ether,  capable  of  dis- 
tillation. Chlorine  converts  the  compound  into  camphorate  of 
ozychloride  of  acetyl. 

Ether^amphorie  Acid:  AeO,HO,CphOo,  is  obtained  when  ten 
parts  camphoric  acid,  twenty  parts  alcohol,  and  five  parts  sulphuric 
acid  are  boiled  until  one-half  the  quantity  is  distilled  over.  From 
the  residue  the  ether-camphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  water, 
washed  a  few  times  with  water,  dissolved  in  potassa,  and  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  At  ordinary  tem- 
perature, of  molasses  consistency,  transparent,  colorless,  of  feeble 
odor,  and  bitter,  unpleasant,  not  acid  taste;  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  with  the  bases  salts, 
soluble  and  insoluble.  Copper  saltj  which  is  obtained  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  ammonia  salt  with  sulphate  of  copper,  consists  of 
2CuO-h  8AeO-|-  8CphO<,. 

Fhtalinate  qf  Ethyl:  2AeO,PhtO0,  appears  in  the  form  of  an 
oily  liquid. 

Second  Group, 

CAEBON  NUCLEUS:  C4.      . 
Glycyl:  Gl«Ca,Hg,C^,Hr=C^Hj(?). 

Like  spermaceti  and  the  difierent  waxes,  most  of  the  fats  which 
occur  in  nature,  solid  as  well  as  fluid,  are  combinations  of  an  or- 

{^anio  base  called  oxide  of  glycyl  with  the  so-named  fatty  acids  be- 
onging  to  the  formyl  series,  and  the  fatty  acids  of  the  oleyl  group. 
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Yet  these  bases  are  not  hitherto  known  isolated.  If,  for  instance, 
we  boil  the  different  fats  with  potassa,  the  fatty  acids  combine  with 
the  potassa  to  form  soap,  whilst  a  sweet-tasting  body  is  separated 
called  glyeerin^  consisting  of  CJlfi^.  In  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitution, this  body  evidently  cannot  be  the  base  of  fats,  as  is  also 
established  by  the  results  of  analyses.  Thence  it  follows  that  this 
base  probably  consists  of  C5H3O.  (According  to  others  of  CgH^O.) 
Hence  glycerin  is  formed  when  tine  constituents  of  5  atoms  water 
unite  with  oxide  of  glycyl,  C^HjO+SHO—C^HgOg.  Glycerin  is 
not  a  simple  oxide,  for  in  that  case  it  must  be  an  acid,  but  it  is  an 
indifferent  body,  which  in  many  respects  agrees  with  mannit^  and 
is  with  it  described.  If  we  subject  glycerin  to  dry  distillation, 
we  obtain  acrolein^  HOfC^HjO,  but  neither  is  this  body  the  base 
of  fats;  hence  the  elements  in  the  two  materials  must  be  differently 
united*.  If  we  accept  for  acrolein  the  formula  H0,(C^'*"C^H3)0, 
or  HO,(C^H,rC,H)0,  and  for  oxide  of  glycyl  (C^H^C^,!!),  their 
difference  is  explained. 

We  have  already  seen  in  propian  (page  148),  that,  according 
to  new  investigations,  it  is  a  mixture  of  different  substances,  con- 
sisting of  an  organic  oxide  with  the  oxyhydratea  of  the  formyl 
series.  This  oxide  consists  of  C^H^O.  If,  for  instance,  we  boil 
the  so-called  propion  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  there  goes  over  an 
easily  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  which  when  inspired  produces  the 
effect  of  chloroform  and  ether  in  the  highest  degree,  and  consists 
of  CigHgO^HO.  This  oxide  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  (4 
G,H^G4,H)0,  and  therefore  represents  the  fourth  member  in  the 
group  with  the  nucleus  C4. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  OXIDE  OF  GLYCYL — FATS  AND  OILS. 

As  remarked  above,  the  fats  can  be  viewed  as  combinations  of 
oxide  of  glycyl,  with  the  different  fatty  acids ;  hence  they  rank 
amongst  the  compounds  of  the  oxides  of  the  methyl  group,  with 
the  acids  of  the  formyl  series.  Yet  most  of  the  fats  which  occur 
in  nature  are  mixtures  of  different  fats.  The  pure  combinations, 
whose  perfect  exhibition  is  often  impossible,  assume  the  name  of 
the  acid,  with  the  termination  in. 

Thus,  by  stearin,  we  understand  the  stearlnate  of  glycyl;  by 
margarin,  the  margarate  of  glycyl.  If  the  acid  be  solid,  so  also 
is  the  combination  with  oxide  of  glycyl,  only  the  melting  point  of 
the  latter  is  about  15^  lower  than  that  of  the  corresponding  acid 
hydrate.  The  fluid,  fatty  acids  give,  with  oxide  of  glycyl,  at 
ordinary  temperature,  fluid  fats,  or  oils,  which  are  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  solid  fats  by  their  easy  solubility  in  cold 
alcohol. 

Butyrin^  or  lutyrate  of  glyeylj  is  not  known  in  the  pure  state. 
Mixed  with  capronin,  caprin,  caprinin,  and  olein,  we  obtain  it 
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from  butter,  when  we  agitate  it  with  cold  alcohol,  and  evaporate 
the  solution  (see  Butyric  Acid).  This  mixture  appears  as  a  pale- 
yellow  oil,  which  stiffens  at  0^,  and  possesses  distinctly  the  smell 
of  warm  butter. 

Valerianate  of  Glycyl. — Neither  can  this  substance  be  exhibited 
in  a  pure  state;  it  occurs  in  fish-oil. 

Laurottearinaie  of  Glycyl  (Laurin,  Laurostearin),  is  obtained 
by  boiling  pulverized  laurel*berries  with  alcohol ;  it  is  deposited 
in  cooling,  and  is  obtained  pure  by  alternately  washing  with  cold 
alcohoU  and  crystallizing  out  of  boiling  alcohol;  crystallizes  in 
white,  loose  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether;  fuses  at  44^. 

Myruticinate  of  G-lyeyl  (Myristicin).  When  oil  of  nutmeg  is 
extracted,  by  alcohol,  the  above  compound  remains  behind;  crystal- 
lizes out  of  boiling  ether,  in  needles  of  silky  lustre,  soluble  in 
boiling  ether  in  all  proportions;  fuses  at  81^. 

Palmitinate  of  6-lycyl  (Palmitin),  occurs  in  palm-oil,  and  Japa- 
nese wax.  Repeatedly  crystallized  from  ether,  it  appears  in  small 
crystals;  fusible  at  60^;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  ether. 

Margarinate  of  Glycyl  (Margarin).  We  extract  tallow,  con- 
taining margarin,  with  cold  ether,  until  it  no  longer  loses  weight. 
From  the  etheric  solution  margarin  is  first  separated  by  sponta« 
neous  evaporation,  and,  by  being  pressed  between  filter-paper,  is 
freed  from  adhering  olein.  Melts  at  48^;  dissolves  in  10  parts 
ether.  If  we  subject  olive-oil  to  a  lower  temperature,  we  obtain  a 
combination  of  margarin  and  olein,  which  melts  at  20^. 

Stearinate  of  Qlyeyl  (Stearin).  This  compound  remains  behind, 
when  mutton  tallow  is  washed  with  ether,  until  it  suffers  no  more 
loss;  it  separates  from  the  boiling,  alcoholic  solution  in  flakes; 
fuses  at  62^,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline,  transparent,  easily 
friable  mass ;  abundantly  soluble  in  boiling  ether,  but,  in  cooling, 
it  is  again  completely  separated. 

Stearophanate  of  GHyeyl  (Stearophanin),  occurs  in  the  eoeeultts 
Jndums.  Forms,  from  the  etheric  solution,  tooth-like,  crystal 
groups;  fuses  at  86^.   . 

Oleinate  of  G-lycyl  (Olein),  is  unknown  in  the  pure  state.  Min- 
gled with  margarin,  we  obtain  it  when  olive  oil  is  agitated  with 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  slowly  evaporated ;  at  first,  margarin  is 
separated,  and,  finally,  a  mixture  remains  of  olein  and  margarin, 
which  we  treat  a  few  times  in  the  same  way.  It  is  then  destitute 
of  color,  taste,  and  smell;  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol;  stiffens 
at  a  low  temperature. 

JElaidinate  of  Glycyl  (Elaidin).  If  into  olein  (or  olive  oil  ?) 
we  lead  nitrous  or  sulphurous  acid,  it  stiffens,  forming  elaidin, 
which  is  then  strongly  compressed  between  paper;  is  dazzling 
white ;  melts  at  86^ ;  easily  soluble  in  ether,  nearly  insoluble  in 
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alcohol ;  appears  like  stearin.  Palmin  we  obtain  by  leading  nitrons 
acid  into  ricinas  oil ;  completely  white,  fractare  wax-like ;  fuses 
at  66^;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 

FaU  occurring  in  Nature. 

The  fats  occurring  in  nature  can  be  divided  into  general  and 
special  The  former  occur  in  almost  all  plants,  and  parts  of 
plants ;  the  latter  belong  only  to  certain  vegetable  matters  (Lauro- 
Btearin,  myristicin,  palmitin). 

The  consistence  of  the  general  fats  is  determined  by  the  pro- 
portions of  margarin,  stearin,  and  olein.  In  the  solid  fats  (butter, 
suet,  tallow.),  the  former  predominates ;  in  the  fluids,  or  oils,  the 
latter.  According  as  the  oils  contain  oleinic  or  olinic  acid,  they 
are  called  greasy^  or  dry;  to  the  former  belong  olive  oil,  almond 
oil,  hazel-nut  oil,  beech-nut  oil,  rape-seed  oil,  etc.  To  the  latter 
linseed  oil,  nut  oil,  hemp  oil,  poppy  oil,  grape-seed  oil,  etc.  They 
are  used  for  varnishes. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  fats  occur  mainly  in 
fa^'^'^^^*  °     *^®  seeds,  and  especially  in  the  seed  lobes,  seldom  in 

the  perisperm  (poppy),  or  in  the  fleshy  matter  sur- 
rounding the  seeds  (olive).  In  the  seeds,  the  fat  is  mostly  inclosed 
in'cells,  together  with  a  protein  compound.  In  the  animal  kingdom, 
certain  parts  of  the  body  are  entirely  occupied  with  fat-cells,  as 
directly  under  the  skin  (paniculue  adiposus),  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  in  the  so-called  omentum,  around  the  kidneys,  in  the 
tubular  cavity  of  the  bones.  Fat  also  occurs  in  milk  (fat  globules)^ 
inclosed  in  cells. 

No  doubt  exists  that  a  great  portion  of  the  fats 
fat  minimal  found  in  the  animal  body  originate  in  the  vegetable 
body.  kingdom,  since  they  generally  occur  with  the  proteine 

compounds  in  the  body ;  a  part,  as  we  conclude  from 
numerous  observations,  are  formed  like  wax  in  the  animal  organism, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  without*  doubt  the  non-nitrogenous  nutri- 
ment, particularly  amylum,  which,  by  a  process  of  deoxidation, 
serves  for  the  formation  of  fat;  yet,  in  the  animal  body,  fat  appe«rs 
only  to  be  formed  when  matter  containing  amylum  in  common 
with  fat,  enters  the  body. 

If  the  fat  in  the  animal  body  is  contained  in  cells^ 
Production  of    j^.^  geparation  consists  simply  in  bringing  these  cells, 

divided,  into  hot  water.  The  cells  burst,  and  the  fat 
collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  fat  be  contained  in 
abundance  in  vegetable  matter,  as  in  seeds,  it  is  obtained  by  ex- 
pression. The  dried  seeds  are  ground  and  compressed  between 
either  cold  or  warm  met^l  plates.  OliveSy  before  being  pressed, 
are  laid  in  heaps ;  they  commence  to  ferment,  and  can  be  then 
entirely  expressed.  If  portions  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
contain  fat  only,  it  may  be  extracted  by  ether. 
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In  a  pure  state,  most  of  the  fats  are  odorless  and  tw   ^     ^ 
tasteless.     When  they  possess  an  odor  it  is  generally  fatsf*     *  ^ 
owing  to  small  quantities  of  volatile  fat  acids,  as  bu- 
tyric acid,  capronic  acid,  etc.,  which  become  free  by  decomposition 
of  a  part  of  the  oxide  of  glycyl  compounds.     This  is  consequent 
upon  the  presence  of  water  and  air,  by  a  kind  of  fermentation, 
and  apparently  it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenous 
substance. 

Fats  are  insoluble  in  water ;  in  cold  alcohol,  with  the  exception 
of  ricinus  oil,  they  are  soluble  only  in  small  quantity,  yet  they  are 
absorbed  the  more  abundantly  the  more  olein  they  contain.  They 
are  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  but  in  cooling  the  greater  portion 
of  them  again  separate,  particularly  the  fats  containing  stearin. 
All  fats  are  extracted  by  ether,  those  containing  stearfn  in  least 
quantity;  the  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0.91  to  0.93. 

By  heating,  the  fats  assume  a  darker  color,  and  boil  between 
250  and  800^;  but  the  boiling  point  continually  ascends,  owing 
to  constant  decomposition.  From  oxide  of  glycyl  arises  acrolein; 
oleic  acid  leaves  sebacic  acid,  and  from  the  products  of  the  distilla* 
tion  of  fats  containing  margarin  and  stearin,  margaric  acid  arises, 
at  the  same  time  hydrocarbon  is  formed.  Quickly  exposed  to  a 
higher  temperature,  they  are  completely  decomposed.     (Oil  gas.) 

In  closed  vessels  the  pure  fats  suffer  no  chailige;  exposed  in 
thin  layers  to  the  air,  those  containing  olein  and  olin  quickly 
absorb  oxygen,  under  powerful  evolution  of  heat,  which  may  in- 
crease even  to  the  inflaming  of  porous  bodies  (cotton).  The  purer 
fats  are,  the  quicker  oxidation  takes  place.  If  the  fats  contain 
slimy  matter,  it  can  be  removed  by  heating  with  oxide  of  lead  and 
water  (use  in  preparation  ^of  varnish).  The  action  of  nitric 
acid,  nitrous  acid,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  upon  the  fats,  is  the 
same  as  upon  the  fatty  acids.  In  the  heat,  the  fatty  oils  dissolve 
sulphur,  a  part  of  which  again  separates  in  cooling.  If  we  heat 
sulphur  with  the  fats,  the  same  phenomenon  appears  which  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  odmyl.    ( Vide  page  80.) 

Soaps  and  Plasters. 

The  common  -  soaps  are  mixtures  of  stearate,  mar-  g 
garate,  and  oleate  of  potassa  or  soda,  which  are 
obtained  when  the  ordinary  fats  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom are  decomposed  by  potassa  or  soda.  The  remaining  salts  of 
the  fat  acids,  which  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  alkalies 
by*their  insolubility  in  water,  are  not  generally  included  with  the 
soaps;  thus  the  insoluble  oxide-of-lead  soap  is  called  lead  plaster. 
There  are  combinations  with  the  fatty  acids,  which  they  class  with 
the  alkalies;  hence,  what  properties  a  mixture  of  these  combina- 
tions must  possess,  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  same. 
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There  are  hard  and  ioft  9oap9  to  be  distinguished, 
TOiT'^  TO**  ^  *®  ^^^^  *®  *^^*  ^^^  potowa  soaps.  Potassa  gene- 
ties?  ^"^^''  rally  gives  softer  compounds  than  $oda.  The  hardest 
compound  is  the  stearate  of  soda,  the  softest  the 
oleinate  and  olinate  of  potassa.  If  stearate  and  margarate  of 
soda  contain  water,  they  lose  it  entirely  by  being  exposed  to  the 
air;  they  dissolve  in  water  without  swelling  to  a  gelatinous  mass. 
If  completely  dry  oleate  of  potassa  be  exposed  to  damp  air,  the 
former  absorbs  water,  and  doubles  its  weight.  If  it  be  placed  in 
three  times  its  quantity  of  water,  it  swells  to  a  transparent  jelly, 
which,  upon  addition  of  more  water,  exhibits  a  stringy,  syrup-like 
mass.  Hence  it  follows  that  fats  rich  in  stearine  and  margarine 
must  give  hard  soaps,  those  containing  olein  and  olin  soft  soaps. 
The  drying  oils  generally  contain  but  little  margarin.  Linseed 
oil,  nut  oil,  hemp  oil,  etc.,  are  hence  used  especially  for  the  manu- 
facture of  softer  soaps.  Olive  oil  contains  much  margarin,  and 
hence  it  gives  rather  a  hard  soap.  The  stearates  and  margarates  of 
alkalies  differ  widely  from  the  corresponding  oleic  and  olic  acid 
compounds,  in  their  behavior  to  alcohol.  The  latter  dissolve 
easily  in  cold  alcohol;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  are  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol;  and  if  the  hot  saturated  solu- 
tion be  cooled,  the  entire  mass  congeals  to  a  hard  jelly,  at  first 
transparent,  but  after  a  little  becomes  opaque,  by  forming 
shining  crystals  (spirits  of  soap  and  opodeldoc).  The  stea- 
rate, margarate,  and  oleate  of  the  alkalies,  as  also  the  mixtures 
of  the  same  (the  soaps),  dissolve  completely  in  not  too  great 
a  quantity  of  water,  and  by  farther  addition  of  water  are  se- 
parated into  free  alkalies  and  acid  salts.  But  the  dissolving  of 
soap  does  not  take  place  in  a  solution  gf  common  salt,  of  pure  po- 
tassa, or  the  carbonate.  On  the  contrary,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
soap  possesses  the  property  of  withdrawing  water  from  a  solution 
of  those  substances,  when  the  latter  is  not  too  concentrated,  and 
of  going  over  into  a  gelatinous  state.  If  common  salt  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  soda  soap,  the  soap  is  separated ;  but  this  separa- 
tion does  not  take  place  if  chloride  of  potassium  be  used  instead 
of  common  salt.  If  the  solution  of  common  salt  be  diluted,  the 
separated  soap  retains  a  quantity  of  water;  it  is  thence  soft, 
greasy,  and  gelatinous.  If  the  separated  watery  soap  be  warmed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  the  soap  yields  up  its 
water,  and  becomes  more  solid.  Hence,  if  a  dilute  solution  of 
common  salt  be  boiled  a  long  time  with  the  soap,  in  proportion  as 
the  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  soap  will  absorb 
water.  If  the  salt  solution  be  so  concentrated  that  it  can  draw 
no  more  water  from  the  soap,  then  the  soap  has  also  no  longer  the 
property  to  absorb  water  from  the  salt  solution.  The  soap  is  then 
separated;  after  cooling  it  is  of  harder  consistency,  and  is  called 
Essential  soap,  ^w^^^'^^  ^^<^P'  If  common  Salt  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  potassa  soap,  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium 
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and  soda  soap;  bat  since  chloride  of  potassintn  does  not  effect  the 
separation  of  the  soap,  if  an  excess  of  salt  has  not  been  used  in 
this  decomposition,  a  farther  addition  of  salt  is  necessary. 

In  order  to  saponify  fat,  strictly  speaking,  only  so 
much  alkali  is  necessary  as  the  acids  occurring  in  Production  of 
the  same  require  for  their  neutralization  ;  yet  an  ex-  ^^^' 
cess  of  alkali  is  always  used,  in  order  completely  to  divide  the  soap 
from  the  water.  If  less  alkali  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  form 
neutral  salts  with  the  fatty  acid,  the  excess  of  fat  combines  with 
the  formed,  fatty-acid  salts,  not,  indeed,  chemically,  but  yet  so 
intimately  that  the  whole  exhibits  an  emulsion-like  mass,  called 
soap-lime.  If  this  soap-lime  be  treated  with  potash  lye,  it  soon 
forms  a  transparent  mass,  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads ; 
if  now  to  the  mass  common  salt  be  gradually  added,  in  proportion 
as  the  salt  dissolves,  the  soap  separates,  whilst  the  glycerin,  and 
the  excess  of  alkali,  remain  in  the  aqueous  soluticm.  The  process 
of  saponifying  is  commenced  by  a  weak  alkaline  solation,  and  the 
soap-lime,  thereby  obtained,  is  led  over  into  soap  by  the  addition 
of  stronger  lye,  which  soap  is  then  completely  separated  by  com- 
mon salt. 

Soaps  are  used  in  washing,  in  fulling  cloths,  and  in  _ 
medicine.  The  use  in  washing  depends  upon  two  ^  ^  ^^^' 
considerations:  First,  upon  their  power  of  taking  fatty  matters 
from  cloths,  and  therewith  forming  an  emulsion-like  mass,  soluble 
in  water.  Secondly,  upon  the  ease  with  which  the  neutral,  fatty, 
acid  salts,  by  much  water,  separate  into  acid  compounds  and  free 
alkali.  The  latter  acts  upon  the  uncleanliness  of  the  stuffs,  and 
forms'  therewith  compounds,  in  part  soluble,  in  part  such  as  no 
longer  cleave  to  the  cloth,  whilst  the  separated  fatty  acid  salt  pre« 
Serves  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 

The  combinations  of  the  fatty  acids  with  the  alka-  pi^^^, 
line  earths,  earths,  and  metal  oxides  are  insoluble  in 
water.  If  a  solution  of  soap  be  mixed  with  a  salt  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bases,  a  precipitate  is  formed.  Water,  which  contains 
much  earthy  salts  in  solution,  can,  hence,  not  be  used  in  washing, 
because  the  fatty  acids  form  with  the  earths  insoluble  soaps,  which 
are  deposited  upon  the  cloth,  to  which  they  cleave  so  closely  that 
they  cannot  be  washed  away.  Since  the  earthy  salts  found  in 
water  are  mostly  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acids,  such  hard 
water  can  be  improved  by  boiling. 

If  to  a  solution  of  soap  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
be  added,  a  white,  plaster-like  precipitate  is  formed,  ^*^  plaster, 
which,  after  due  washing,  exhibits  a  brittle,  pulverizable  mass, 
which,  when  heated,  becomes  soft,  and  can  be  drawn  out  into 
long  threads.    A  like  combination  is  obtained,  when  5  parts  very 
finely  rubbed  oxide  of  lead  are  digested  several  hours  upon  the 
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water-bath  with  9  parts  Bweet-oil,  or  suet,  with  constant  sUrring, 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 


Third  Group. 
Carbon  Nuoleas :  C^. 

The  third  group  of  the  Hydropolycarhyls,  with  the  nucleus  C^ 
embraces : — 

a.  The  Nieid  Choup^  and 

b.  The  Niceyl  Ghroup. 

THE  NICID  GROUP. 
Component  C^H, ;  Nucleus  C^ ;  Actiye  element  H. 

Of  this  group 'only  the  second  member  is,  as  yet,  known;  and, 
indeed,  of  that,  only  the  chlorine  combination. 

Chloride  of  Nicid:  NcCl«f2C,H„C,,H)Cl=CjoH,Cl.  This 
combination  is  obtained,  when  chlorniceinic  acid  is  distilled  with 
an  excess  of  lime  or  baryta.  It  separates  into  chloride  of  nicid, 
benzin,  and  paranicen,  which  sublime  as  hard,  lemon-colored  bodies. 
Chloride  of  nicid  and  benzin  are  separated  ^y  fractional  distilla- 
tion. A  fluid,  pale,  amber  color;  sp.  gr.  1.141;  boiling  point 
242°.  Gives,  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  nitrochlomicid  C,,jH/TO^Cl, 
which  crystallizes  in  long,  yellow  needles  of  silky  lustre.  If  the 
nitro-combination  be  treated  with  ammonia  and  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain  the  organic  base  Chloronidny  Cj^H^ClN. 

Paranicin  is  a  lemon-colored  body,  of  penetrating  smell  and 
taste;  crystallizes  in  broad  leaves;  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
is  sublimable,  and  consists  of  C^^^^^  volumes  gas;  gives,  with 
nitric  acid,  a  nitro-combination,  and,  with  hydrosulphuric  acid 
and  ammonia,  the  base  paranicin.  Hence,  paranicin  consists  of 
(6CA,C,„H)H. 

THE  NICEYL  GROUP. 

Component  C^Hg ;  Nucleus  C^ ;  AoUre  part  C^H. 

To  this  group  belong: — 

Member  2. 
"       8. 


Niceyl,  Ne-  2P,H^C„C,Hh.  C„H,. 

Terebencyl,   Tr-»3CA,C^,C,H-C„Hy. 


Chloroniceinic  Chloroniceinic  Acid:  2H0 + (C.Cl«,C-H^C.,C,H)Of 
^^'  +(C„H3)03=H0,C„H,C103.       This  double  acid   ia 

obtained,  if  into  a  solution  of  60  grms.  benzoic  acid,  and  200  grms. 
hydrate  of  potassa  in  800  grms.  water,  chlorine  gas  be  led  so  long 
as  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.     A  gray,  crystalline  precipitate  is 
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formed,  which  consists  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  chloroniceinate 
of  potassa,  whilst  in  the  solution  benzoate  of  potassa  and  chloride 
of  potassinm  oecnr.  The  mass  is  dilated  with  half  its  volume  of 
water  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  boiled.  The 
chloroniceinic  acid  is  separated  as  an  oily  fluid,  which  stiffens 
after  cooling,  and,  by  fre(|uent  treatment  with  boiling  water,  and 
repeated  crystallization  with  alcohol,  is  purified.  Crystallizes  in 
groups  of  microscopic  crystals,  in  the  form  of  a  cauliflower;  fuses 
at  150'';  boils  at  215^;  is  sublimable. 

Ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  broad  glimmering  leaves,  melts, 
and  is  volatile  undecomposed ;  loses  ammonia  in  the  light,  and 
becomes  acid.  If  we  mix  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroniceinate 
of  ethyl  with  ammonia,  we  obtain  chloronicein-amid^  in  large, 
fatty  lustred  leaves.  The  baryta  uaU  appears  as  a  white  crystal- 
line powder;  little  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
The  $ilver  salt  is  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

The  oxide  of  ethyl  compound  is  a  colorless  fluid ;  sp.  gr.  0.981; 
boils  at  230°.  With  nitric  aeidy  chloroniceinic  acid  gives  nitro- 
chloronieeinic  acid^  (C,Cl^C,2(NOJ,C„C,H)+(C„H,)03-fC,,H3 
C1,N0^)03.     With  fuming  sulphuric  aeidj  we  obtain  a  pairea  acid. 

Terebeminic  Acid :  H0,(C„Hy)03,  is  formed  by        venrini 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  turpentine  oil  {yide  J^         ^ 
Terephtalic  Acid,  page  184).     It  separates  from  the 
hot  aqueous   solution  in  white  shining  needles;   fuses  at  169^; 
sublimes  in«an  open  vessel,  even  under  100^.     The  salts  agree  in 
solubility  with  those  of  benzoic  acid.    The  oxide  of  ethyl  compound 
smells  like  anise,  and  boils  at  180^. 

PAIRBDt^OMBINATIOKS  OF  THE8B  GROUPS. 

a.  Pairling  CgHO,;   Component  CtH, ;   Nuoleos  C^;   Active  element  H. 

Furfuroli  C,H,^(C,H„0„H)0,  -  C3H,0^'^(C,H„C„H)0,  - 
CjqH^O^.  Furfurol  (artificial  formic  oil)  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  wheat-bran,  wheat-meal,  and  sawdust. 
Pure  amylnm,  pure  gums,  and  cellulose,  do  not  furnish  this  body. 
We  distil  a  mixture  of  2  parts  wheat-bran,  and  1  part  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  mingled  with  the  same  volume  of  water.  The  ob- 
tained acid  distillate  is  saturated  with  potassa,  and  is  then  again 
subjected  to  distillation,  until  one-fifth  has  gone  over.  The  distil* 
late  is  then  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  A  colorless  trans- 
parent fluid,  of  pleasant  aromatic  taste,  and  smell;  burns  with 
strong,  sooty,  luminous  flame;  boils  at  162^;  sp.  gr.  1.1641  at 
15^.  JPttr/tird!  dissolves  in  12  parts  water;  is  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  after  a  short  time  becomes  dark  colored  and 
forms  a  resinous  substance;  chlorine  and  bromine  change  it  into 
18     , 
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resinous  prodacts;  nitric  acid  deoomposes  it,  forming  oxaUe  aeid. 
It  dissolyes  in  concentrated  sulpharic  acid,  with  splendid  red 
color.    Addition  of  water  causes  it  again  to  separate. 

Sulpho-futfurol:  (Ci,Hj|  ^*-»CjJH,03'"(C,Hj^C«,H)S„  is  ob- 
tained, when  hydrosnlphurio  acid  is  led  into  an  alooholic  solntion 
of  forfarol.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder;  ii 
decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  forming  colorless  crystalline  nee- 
dles; consisting  of  C^gHgO^;  in  water  it  is  scarcely  solable,  bat 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitrofurfurol :  8Ci<,H^O,+  2N.  It  is  formed,  when  fnrfurol  is 
brought  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia.  Separates  from  the 
hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  in  tufls  of  thin  short  needlee. 
Pale-yellow,  odorless ;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Treated  a  short  time  with  hot  water,  or  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  separates  into  furfurol  and  ammonia.  Boiled  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  it  changes  into  the  organic  base  fuv" 
furin:  ^Kfi^R^O^. 

b.  Pairling  CgHOg;  Component  GaHg ;  NncleusOg;  Active  part  CgH. 

Chinhn:  C^R,Of'{C^U^,G^,GJI)Oj^  —  C^fifi^.  Chinon  is  ob- 
tained when  chinic  acid,  or  a  chinic  acid  salt,  is  warmed  with  4 
parts  manganese,  1  part  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  part  water.  Chinon 
escapes  in  thick  vapor,  which  condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  cooled 
receiver  in  fine  gold-colored  needles ;  purified  by  repeated  subli- 
mation. Needles,  often  an  inch  in  length,  form,  which  easily 
melt,  and  stiflens  to  a  crystalline  mass;  in  cold  water  not  easily 
soluble,  easily  so  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  solution 
colors  the  skin  lastingly  brown,  sublimes  even  at  common  tem- 
perature ;  its  gas  diffuses  a  strong,  tear-exciting  odor,  and  leaves 
behind  an  action  similar  to  chlorine  and  bromine.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  chinon  gradually  grows  dark-colored,  by  the  formation 
of  a  humin-like  substance.  It  is  led  over  by  chlorine  into  several 
secondary  combinations. 

If  we  lead  a  current  of  ammonia  gas  into  a  tube  filled  with 
chinon,  we  thus  obtain  ehinon-amidj  'SH^Ci^B.fl^  as  an  emerald 
crystalline  mass.  If  a  solution  of  chinon  be  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  we  thus  obtain,  by  absorption  of  oxygen  upon 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  a  black  mass — the  so-called  chinonie  acid* 
^      .     .  OolorU%%  Hydrochinm:    C^H^O.—  C.jH.O^-hH,, 

ofTMTi!''''''  '^  fo^°*«d  ^y.  ***®  ^7  distillation  of  chinic  acid,  as 
also  by  leading  iodide  of  hydrogen  into  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  chinon.  After  dilution,  hydro-chinon  remains 
behind.  It  appears  irregular  six-sided  transparent  prisms,  color- 
less and  inodorous,  sweet  tasting,  not  acid;  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  sublimes  like  benzoic  acid.     If  it  be  qyickly  heated 
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above  its  rablimation  point,  it  separates  into  ohinon  and  green 
hydrochinon. 

^een  llydroehinan :  C„H,0^»C„H^O^+H.  If  to  a 'solution 
of  the  preceding  combination  a  solation  of  chinon  be  added,  im- 
mediately green  crystals  form  ;  these  will  also  be  obtained,  if  the 
colorless  compound  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chromate 
of  potassa ;  appears  in  thin,  often  very  long  crystals,  which  pos- 
sess the  green  metallic  lustre  of  the  Spanish  fly.  Pungent  taste, 
feeble  chinon-like  odor ;  melts  easily ;  little  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boiled  with  water,  it  separates 
into  chinon  and  colorless  hydrochinon. 

Hydroehlorate  of  Hydrochinon:  C^HgO^+HOl.  Prom  the  so- 
lution of  chinon  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  by  gentle 
evaporation,  the  hydrochloric  acid  compound  is  separated  in  co- 
lorless prisms,  united  in  ray  forms.  Odor  peculiar,  taste  sweet 
and  burning;  fuses  easily,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  If  a  solution  of  this  compound  be  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  separated,  together  with  formation  of 
chinon.     It  dissolves  in  pure  ammonia,  with  a  deep  blue  color. 

Brown  Sulphohydrockinon:  O^H^O^S,,  is  obtained  simulta- 
neously with  green  hydrochinon  by  leading  hydrosulphuric  acid 
into  a  solution  of  chinon.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  dark  brown, 
powdery,  amorphous  substance,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell; 
melts  readily,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

YeUow  Sulphohydrochinon:  Ci^H^O^S,  is  formed,  when  the 
preceding  combination,  diffused  in  water,  is  subjected  to  the  con- 
tinued action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Or,  we  saturate  an  alcoho- 
lic solution  of  chinon  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  filtrate  away  from 
the  separated  sulphur,  and  dilute  the  yellow,  alcoholic  solution. 
A  yellow  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid;  from 
the  hot  aqueous  solution  the  greater  part  is  again  separated  in 
cooling.  It  fuses  even  below  100^  under  partial  decomposition. 
If  we  mix  the  alcoholic  solution  with  a  solution  of  chinon,  brown 
sulphohydrochinon  is  at  once  separated,  with  a  simultaneous  form- 
ation of  colorless  and  green  hydrochinon. 

Rhomboidal  Sulphohydrate  of  Hydrochinon:  8Ci^llfi^+2U8. 
If  into  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  colorless  hydrochinon,  hydro- 
sulphuric acid  be  led,  small  shining  crystals  are  separated,  which, 
by  being  warmed,  whilst  gas  is  constantly  introduced,  again  dis- 
solve. By  being  slowly  cooled,  the  compound  is  separated  in 
colorless  rhomboids,  which  must  be  quickly  dried  in  vacuum.  It 
is  odorless.  In  contact  with  water  it  decomposes  into  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  and  colorless  hydrochinon.  If  hydrosulphuric  acid 
be  led  into  a  solution  of  colorless  hydrochinon,  warmed  to  40^, 
very  long  colorless  prisms  are  obtained  ax  2C.,H0O4+HS.  Pro- 
bably another  combination  existssC^H^O^+HS. 
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» 

Derived  combi-  ^^  ctinic  acid  With  a  chlor-mixtcire  (one  part  chi- 
nfttions  of  chi-  Dic  acid  with  four  parts  of  a  mixture  confliating  of 
non.  two  parts  manganese,  three  parts  common  salt,  and 

four  parts  sulphuric  acid,  adoiixed  with  three  times 
the  volume  of  water)  be  subjected  to  distillation,  we  obtain,  in 
addition  to  the  formation  of  formic  acid,  an  oily  body,  and  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  also  a  yellow  crystalline  sublimate, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  ehlarehinon^  htehhrehinon^  trtchlorehinon^ 
and  tetrcLchlorchinon  (chloranil).  The  chloranil  not  easily  vola- 
tile can  be  readily  condensed  by  gradually  cooling  the  upper  end 
of  the  conduction-tube,  and  become  separated  from  the  remaining 
products.  These  products  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  dried.  The  dried  mass  is  then  digested  a  few  times 
with  small  quantities  of  cold  alcohol,  so  long  as  the  latter  is  deeply 
colored ;  in  the  solution  chlorchinon  and  terchlorchinon  are  found, 
whilst  bichlorchinon  remains  mingled  with  small  quantities  of  ter- 
chlorchinon and  tetrachlorchii^on.  From  the  alcoholic  solution 
trichlorchinon  is  first  separated,  and  then  chlorchinon.  All  these 
compounds  like  chinon  unite  with  hydrogen. 

Chlorchinon:  Q^^jSiO^  «  C„H,0^  +  C,H'"(C,CUCo,C,H)0^. 
Crystallizes  in  tender  yellow  needles,  melts  at  100^,  odor  aro- 
matic, taste  sharp  and  burning,  colors  organic  bodies  purple; 
easily  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether;  forms,  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  which  after  a  little  time  stiffens  to 
a  soft  mass  of  prisms.  Combines  with  ono  and  with  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  forming  colorless  and  brown  chlor-hydrochinon  b 
C„H,C10^  and  Cj^H^ClO^. 
Bichlorchinon.       Bichhrchinon :  C„H,Cl,0,«C,H,Or(C,Cl^C„C, 

H)0,.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in 
lemon-colored,  glassy  crystals,  which  fuse  at  150^;  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  If  we  heat  bichlorchinon  with  concentrated  aqueous  sulphu- 
rous acid,  we  obtain  by  cooling  star-formed  groups  of  needles,  of 
colorless  bichlorhydroehinon^G^JC\fi^<i  which  dissolve  easily  in 
hot  water,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  we  add  perchloride  of  iron  to  the 
hot  solution,  we  again  obtain  bichlorchinon.  Indeed,  if  perchloride 
of  iron  be  dropped  in  only  so  long  as  to  darken  the  color  of  the 
solution,  small  violet  prisms  are  separated,  which  are  also  obtained 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  colorless  bichlorhydrochinon  in  weak  alco- 
hol, with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  compound  is  the  violet  biehlor- 
ht/droehinon,  and  consists  of  C,jH3ClgO^+ 2H0.  If  this  compound 
be  left  to  stand  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  loss  of  water 
it  goes  tver  into  tfellow  biehhrhydroehinonj  C^BLCljO^. 
Terchlorchinon.       Trichlorchinon:  C^HCl^O.-CXorCC.Cl^C^C. 

Cl)02.  It  separates  from  the  warm  alcoholic  solution, 
when  slowly  cooling,  in  large  yellow  leases.    It  is  also  obtained 
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by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  npon  chinon.  Trichlorohinon  fuses 
at  160°,  but  sublimes  even  above  180^.  Insoluble  in  cold  water, 
not  easily  soluble  in  ^old  alcohol,  but  easily  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  dissolves  in  warm  aqueous  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  cooling 
the  colorless  trichlorhydrochinon  separates  in  colorless  leaves.  If 
to  the  solution  of  colorless  trichlorhydrochinon  in  weak  alcohol, 
nitrate  of  silver  or  perchloride  of  iron  be  added,  in  cooling  small 
yellow  leaves  are  separated. 

TetraeUarehinon  (Chloranil):  C„C1^0^— 0,01,0,'"  ChlonauL 
(C,C1„C«,0,01)0,.  Obloranil  is  produced  not  only 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chinic  acid,  but  also  in  the  complete 
decon\po8ition  of  chlorisatin  by  chlorine,  and  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  upon  anilin  phenol,  salioylous 
and  salicylic  acid,  chinon,  salicin,  etc.  It  is  most  easily  obtained 
when  salicin  and  chlorate  of  potassa  are  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  added  to  the  solution  in  small 
portions.  After  a  few  moments  there  is,  together  with  abundant 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  a  lively  reaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  small 
sulphur-colored  crystals  of  chloranil ;  appears  in  scales  of  metallic 
mother*of  pearl  lustre.  Heated  slowly,  it  sublimes  without  melt- 
ing. Insoluble  in  water,  entirely  so  in  cold  alcohol,  dissolves  in 
boiling  alcohol,  with  pale-yellow  color,  but  separates  whilst  cooling 
in  shining  iridescent  leaves.  Is  not  attacked  by  either  nitric, 
sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Quickly  heated,  it  melts  into  a 
dark  brown  fluid,  boils,  and  suffers  a  partial  decomposition.  Boiled 
with  aqueous  $ulphurau8  aeid^  it  forms  Ohtorhydroanily  O^H^Gl^O^, 
which  crystallizes  in  white  leaflets,  which  become  yellow  when 
brought  in  contact  with  perchloride  of  iron  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  chloranil  be  dissolved  in  a  warm  dilute  solution  of  potassa, 
it  undergoes  a  transposition,  whereby  brownish,  purple-red,  shining 
prisms  are  separated  from  the  purple-red  solution,  which  prisms  are 
chloranilate  of  potassa;  in  the  solution  chloride  of  potassium  oc- 
curs -  0„0,0K  -I-  2K0  -  2(0,0,01)  -I-  2KC1. 

Hydrate  of  Ohlaranilie  Acid:  H0,(0,01)03.  We  Chloranilioaoid. 
add  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloranilate  of 
potassa,  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
warm  the  liquid;  whilst  cooling,  the  chloranilic  acid  is  separated, 
either  in  vermilion,  crystalline  kernels,  or  in  narrow,  reddish- 
yellow  leaflets  of  bright,  half-metallic  lustre,  according  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  cooling.  The  acid  dissolves  in  pure  water  with  beau- 
tiful violet  color.  Hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  immediately 
separates  the  acid  again.  By  heating,  the  acid  sublimes  with  par- 
tial decomposition.  The  potasMa  $aU  crystallizes  in  shining  red- 
dish purple  crystals,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ammonia  $alt. 
Both  dissolve  in  water  with  reddish-purple  color. 

Chlaranilamid:  NH„""(0jj01)Oa.  If  chloranil  be  slightly  warmed 
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with  alcohol  and  ammonia,  a  part  is  dissolved  with  reddish-hrown 
color,  whilst  chloranilamid  remains  undissolved.  This  substance 
is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  containing  a  little  hydrate  of  potassa, 
and  to  the  yet  warm  filtrated  solution  just  so  much  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  as  is  necessary  to  the  saturation  of  the  potassa,  by 
which  means  the  chloranilamid  is  precipitated  as  a  crimson  crys- 
talline powder.  Insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Warmed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  separates 
into  ammonia  and  chloranilic  acid. 

Hydrate  of  ChUranilamidie  Acid  (Chloranilam) : 
ChioranUain.  HO,(NH„C,Cl,0,nC,Cl)0,.  We  dissolve  chloranil 
in  ammonia,  and  over^sat urate  the  cold  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  chloranilamidic  acid  is  separated  in  small 
hairlike  crystals,  which,  by  repeated  crystallization  from  the  hot 
aqueous  solution,  are  obtained  in  large  crystals.  If  the  crystals 
be  pounded,  we  obtain  a  dark  violet  powder.  Soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  with  violet  color.  Acids  decompose  the  compound  when 
heated — separating  a  brownish  powder.  A  solution  of  potassa 
decomposes  the  compound  into  ammonia  and  chloranilic  acid. 

The  ammonia  »ah  (chloranil-ammon)  is  obtained, 
ammon.  '  when  chloranil  is  dissolved  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia. 
By  cooling,  and  cautiously  evaporating,  small  flat 
needles  form,  of  chestnut  color  and  rather  bright  lustre.  The  salt 
dissolves  in  water,  with  reddish-purple  color.  From  the  diluted 
solution  acids  cause  no  precipitate ;  from  the  concentrated,  chlo- 
ranilamidic acid  is  precipitated.  If  the  salt  be  mixed  with  an 
acid,  we  obtain  chloranilic  acid.  Potassa  evolves  ammonia  after 
a  long  time. 

Nitrate  of  silver  gives,  with  the  ammonia  salt,  a  very  voluminous 
reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  contains  4  atoms  of  oxide  of  sil- 
ver to  1  atom  of  acid. 

0.  PairlmgC^Hg;  Component  CjiH^;  NnclensC,;  AetiTe  element  H. 

Here  belong: — 

The   radical  of  Phenol        C,IL,'^(C,H3,C<„H)— C„H- 
«  «       "    Creosote      cXr(2C,H,,C„H)-C,,B[^ 

«       "    Carvacrol    C,H^''(7C,H„C^H)-C^H„. 

These  radicals  are  known  only  in  combination  with  oxygen  as 
oxyhydrates.  They  possess  weak  acid  properties,  and  combine 
with  the  strong  bases  to  form  salt-like  compounds.  By  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  they  are  led  over  into  4he  derived  radi- 
cals of  the  salicyl  group.  The  hydrates  possess  a  highly  sharp 
caustic  taste;  they  coagulate  albumen,  and  completely  destroy  the 
putrefying  property  of  the  protein  combinations.  They  form  by 
dry  distillation  many  organic  substances.    Also,  in  urine,  we  have 
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recently  disooVered  phenol  and  other  compounds,  which  belong  to 
the  same  groups. 

PheMl:  HO,C,HnC,H^C,,H)0-HO,(C^H,)0- 

Phenol  (Spirol,  Salicon)  ocours  in  urine  and  in  coal-tar,  and  is 
formed  by  dry  distillation  of  salicylic  acid  and  of  salicin.  Is  most 
easily  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  salicylic  acid,  with 
glass-powder  or  lime,  is  subjected  to  rapid  distillation.  Phenol 
goes  over  as  colorless  oil,  which  stiffens  crystalline;  it  is  colorless, 
crystallizes  in  long  prismatic  neeedles,  melts  at  34^,  and  boils  at 
190^  ;  sp.  gr.  » 1.061.  The  crystals  become  fluid,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  without  absorbing  water.  Possesses  extremely  smoky 
smell  and  a  burning  caustic  taste,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
water,  but  is  soluble,  in  all  proportions,  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
coagulates  albumen,  precipitates  the  glue-solution.  If  we  dip  a 
fir-shaving  in  a  solution  of  phenol,  and  then  into  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  colored,  in  drying,  dark  blue. 

Chlorine  converts  phenol  into  compounds,  which  correspond  to 

the  formuliB  HO,C,H,^(0„C,H)  {  g,^;  HO,0,Hf  (C„C,C1)  j  g,^ 

and  HO, 0401,^(00,0,01)  \  Q^ .      Nitric  acid  decomposes  phenol 

extremely  easy ;  each  drop  which  comes  in  contact  with  phenol 
causes  violent  hissing,  without  forming  nitrous  acid.  Accordinff 
to  the  continuance  of  the  action,  we  obtain  nitrophenilic  acid 

HO,O,H,^(O0,O,H)|  2^0  ♦  ^^^  pikrin-nitrio  acid  HOjO^Hj'^CO^, 

C3NO4)  <  2JJQ  .     If  we  treat  phenol  with  nitric  acid  and  chlorate 

of  potassa,  as  a  final  product,  we  obtain  chloranil.  It  combines 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  phenol-suJphurie  acid 
HO(0„H,0,S03PSO,.  Brought  in  contact  with  potassium^  whilst 
hydrogen  sas  is  evolved,  phenol  forms  a  compound  consisting  of 
EO,(0|,hJo.  This  phenol-potassa  is  also  obtained  by  the  use  of 
hydrate  of  potassa;  it  is  white,  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  The  baryta  compound  appears  in  crystalline 
scales. 

Fhenol'sulphurtc  Acid:  HO(0„H,0,S03rSO,.  A  mixture  of 
phenol  and  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  after  24  hours  diluted  with 
water,  the  solution  is  made  to  boil,  and  saturated  whilst  hot  with 
carbonate  of  baryta.  From  the  filtered  solution  baryta  salt  is 
separated  in  small  crystals.  From  the  baryta  salt  we  obtain  the 
acid,  which,  after  evaporating  the  solution  in  ifacuum,  remains  as 
a  syrup-like  fluid. 

Creosote:  EO,C^Rr{^C^y^,G^,R)0'^ROj{C^^B^)0{J).  Oreosote 
is  a  product  of  dry  distillation  of  non-nitrogenous,  as  of  nitrogenous 
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bodies ;  it  occurs  in  beach- wood  tar,  in  crude  wood- vinegar,  etc. 
We  subject  wood-tar  to  distillation  until  56  per  cent,  are  gone 
over.  The  distillate  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  lower 
contains  creosote.  The  distillate  containing  creosote,  divided  from 
the  upper  layer,  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  until  efferves- 
cence no  longer  takes  place.  The  separated  oil  is  afterwards  dis- 
tilled. What  goes  over  first  is  removed,  and  that  only  is  taken 
up  which  sinks  under  the  water.  Now  we  treat  the  obtained  dis- 
tillate with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  of  1.12  sp.  gr.,  in  which 
creosote  is  dissolved;  remove  the  solution  from  the  separated  oils, 
heat  it  to  boiling,  and  leave  it  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air.  From 
the  brown  alkaline  solution,  the  creosote  is  precipitated  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  afterwards  washed  out  with  water,  dissolved  in 
alkali  and  heated,  then  again  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid;  and 
this  operation  is  repeated  so  long  as  the  solution  of  caustic  potash 
retains  a  brown  color.  The  pure  creosote  is  an  oily,  colorless, 
penetrating  fluid;  odor  unpleasant,  smoky;  taste  burning,  ex- 
tremely sharp.  Destroys  the  epidermis ;  refracts  light  like  sul- 
pho-carbonic  acid,  and  is  fluid  even  at  27°;  boiling  point  203°; 
sp.  gr.  1.08.  Water  dissolves  .1.25  creosote ;  on  the  other  hand, 
100  parts  of  creosote  absorb  10  parts  of  water.  Alcohol,  ether, 
and  acetic  ether  mix  in  all  proportions  with  creosote.  Creosote 
is  a  solvent  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  most  of  the  organic  acids, 
the  organic  bases,  fatty  oils,  resins,  etc.  Towards  albumen  and 
the  remaining  protein  compounds  it  behaves  like  phenol.  NUrie 
acid  acts  very  violently  upon  creosote,  likewise  chlorine  and  hr<h 
mine.  Creosote  reduces  many  metal  oxides.  Brought  in  contact 
with  pota8sium,under  evolution  of  hydrogen,  a  compound  is  obtained 
KOyCi^H^O.  Dry  hydrate  of  potassa  is  dissolved  in  creosote  with 
evolution  of  heat,  and  forms  a  thick  oily  combination,  which,  by 
absorption  of  .water,  after  a  short  time  crystallizes  in  leaflets  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  the  crystals  deliquesce  in  the  air. 
Guaiaool.  Guaiocol:  HO(C„H^)0/?),  is  formed  by  the  dry 

distillation  of  the  guaiacum  of  commerce.  The  ob- 
tained oily  product  of  distillation  is  washed  with  water,  and  then, 
as  was  shown  with  creosote,  alternately  treated  with  solution  of 
potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  alkaline  solution  is  no  longer 
colored  in  the  air.  Occurs  as  a  clear  colorless  fluid,  odor  pecu- 
liar, taste  piquant,  peppery,  boils  at  210°,  sp.  gr.  1.119;  volatile, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the 
alkaline  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  after  a  short  time  grows  dark 
colored,  and  forms  with  bases  crystallizable  salts. 

(7art;a<?roZ:HO,C!,H,'^(7C3H„Cfl,H)0«HO,(Cj„H,,)0.  Carvacrol 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  iodine,  and  fused 
phosphoric  acid  upon  cumin  oil  and  thuja  oil,  as  well  as  by  the 
action  of  iodine  upon  camphor.  We  distil  cumin  oil  with  fused 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  flask  with  a  long  neck,  until  the  smell  of  the 
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cumin  oil  has  vanished,  whilst  we  repeatedly  pou^  back  the  dis- 
tillate into  the  flask,  where  at  length  is  found  carvacrol,  as  an  oil 
above  the  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  removed  from  the  phosphorio 
acid  and  distilled  in  a  retort ;  the  first  and  last  parts  which  go  over 
are  removed ;  a  colorless,  thick-flowing  liquid,  odor  like  creosote, 
taste  extremely  caustic,  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  soluble, 
as  also  in  alcohol  and  ether;  coagulates  albumen,  and  agrees 
mainly  in  its  properties  with  creosote ;  boils  at  232^.  Towards 
potassium  and  potassa  it  behaves  like  the  former  compound. 
.  PieamaTy  kapnomarj  cedriret^  pUtakal,  rosolie  a^eid,  brunolie 
acid  J  and  asaamar  are  products  of  dry  distillation,  which,  in  part, 
agree  in  their  relations  with  creosote,  but  whose  constitution  is  not 
yet  known. 

d.  Pairlmg  C^Hg ;  Component  CgH, ;  Nudens  C^ ;  Aotive  part  C^H. 

Primary  Radical:  C^B^{C^C fi)sssC^^, 

BichlarphenolieAeid{Gh\orphene9sio  Acid):  HO, 

C^H,'^(Cfl,CjJI)  j  Qp  18  formed  by  the  first  action  of  pi^enoUc  acid. 

ehlorine  upon  phenol ;  oily,  volatile,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  be* 
haves  to  phenol  as  oxychloride  of  acetyl  to  alcohol.  By  action  of 
nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  nitro-ehhrphenolic  (nitro-chlor- 

phenessic)  add,  ^OJ^Cj^^^'SO)  <  q^  ,  which  crystallizes  in  oblique 

rhombic  yellow  prisms;  little  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 
Terchhrphenolic  Aeid  (Chlorphenessic  Acid):  HO, 

C^H,'^(Cjj,CjCl)  I  ^j ,  is  formed  by  the   action  of  phenoUc  acid. 

chlorine  upon  phenol,  upon  indigo,  anilin,  and  chloranilin.  Into 
tar-oil,  which  boils  between  170  and  190^  (and  is  rich  in  phenol), 
we  conduct  chlorine  a  long  time,  and  then  distil  in  a  closed  fur- 
nace. The  first  and  last  portions  which  go  over  are  removed, 
and  the  obtained  distillate  brought  in  contact  with  chlorine,  until 
the  mass  hardens  and  separates.  The  obtained  mass  is  heated 
with  water  and  ammonia  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  filtered. 
After  cooling,  the  ammonia  salt  separates  in  crystals.  These  are 
dissolved  in  pure  water,  and  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
whereby  the  terchlorphenolic  acid  is  precipitated.  It  crystallizes 
from  the  solutions  as  well  as  by  sublimation  in  long,  white,  very 
fine  needles  of  silky  lustre,  melting  at  44^,  and  stiffening  in  direct 
microsdopic  prisms.  It  possesses  a  penetrating  odor,  is  not  easily 
soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  solutions 
react  acid ;  also  soluble  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  Boiling  nitrio 
aeid  converts  the  acid  into  a  yellow  substance  crystallizing  in 
spangles.  The  ammonia  $aU  crystallises  in  needles,  likewise  the 
baryta  $aU;  the  lime  %aU  appears  as  a  white,  jelly-like  precipitate. 
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Pmtachl(n''phenolieAeid (ChloTfhennmc  Acid):  T3.0yCfi]f^{C^ 

CJC\)  <  pp  is  formed,  if  the  former  compound  be  exposed  to  the 

farther  action  of  chlorine ;  it  is  farther  produced  by  decomposition  of 
chlorisatin  by  chlorine.  Quite  equals  the  former  compounds,  only 
it  is  less  fusible,  and  its  ammonia  salt  less  soluble  in  water. 

Terbromphenolic  Acid  (Bromphenisic  Acid):  HO, 

Bromphenolic  (  Cl 

wid.  (04B[,^(C4,C^r)  <  g^ .    Bromine  is  added  to  phenol 

until  an  effervescence  takes  place,  and  finally  it  is  gently  warmed. 
After  cooling,  a  brown  mass  remains,  which 'is  boiled  with  ammonia 
and  water.  From  the  solution  of  the  ammonia  salt,  which  crys* 
tallizes  in  needles,  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Crystallizes  in  very  thin,  colorless  needles,  and  quite  equals  the 
corresponding  chlorine  compound,  but  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Nitrophenolic  Acid  (Nitrophenesic  Acid):    HO, 

wid.  C^H,'^(Cft,C,H)  I  2^Q  ,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

nitric  acid  upon  phenol  and  upon  coal-tar,  whose  boiling  point  is 
between  160  and  190^,  and  which  is  rich  in  phenol.  Grystallisea 
in  whitish-yellow  prisms  with  rectangular  bases,  which,  in  thin 
layers,  are  almost  colorless.  Inodorous,  at  first  tasteless,  after- 
wards bitter,  fuses  at  140^,  and  stiffens  to  a  fibrous  leafy  mass; 
only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and 
in  4  parts  alcohol;  colors  the  skin,  hair,  and,  especially  animal 
membrane,  yellow.  Detonates  by  sudden  heating.  The  salts  are 
yellow,  crystallizable,  and  almost  all  soluble  in  water;  their  solu- 
tions color  the  skin  deeply  yellow ;  they  detonate  feebly  in  high 
temperatures,  and  in  a  closed  vessel  with  evolution  of  light. 
They  are  obtained  either  direct  or,  like  the  lead  salt,  by  double 
affinity. 
^,  .     .  .         Pihrin^nitric  Acid  (Nitrophenesic  Acid,  Indigo-bit- 

»cid.  ter) :   HO,C,H,'^(C„C^NOJ  |  ^q,  is  formed  by 

the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  former  compound,  and  farther 
by  the  continued  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  indigo,  besides  nitro- 
salicylic  acid  upon  aloes,  silk,  salicin,  salicylous  and  salicylic  acid, 
coumarin,  phloridzin,  populin,  and  upon  other  non-nitrogenous  as 
well  as  nitrogenous  compounds.  Nitrophenolic  acid  is  boiled  a 
few  minutes  with  nitric  acid;  we  obtain  pikrin-nitric  acid,  which 
is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  repeated  crystallization. 

From  Indigo:  In  a  spacious  flask  18  to  20  parts  nitric  acid  of 
1.180  sp.  gr.  is  brought  nearly  to  boiling,  aAd  to  this  is  added, 
little  by  little,  1\  parts  coarsely  broken  indigo.  The  reddish-brown 
fluid  is  boiled,  until  it  is  somewhat  thick;  after  cooling,  yellow, 
semitransparent,  hard  crystals  form,  which  are  washed  with  water. 
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The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
the  drops  of  oil  which  separate  removed,  and  filtered.  A  large 
quantity  of  gold-colored,  shining,  leafy  crystals  separate,  which 
are  afterwards  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  We  neutralize  the 
solution  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  purify  the  pikrino-nitrate 
of  potassa  by  repeated  crystallization.  The  pure  potassa  salt  ia 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  After  cooling,  the  pikrino-nitric  acid  precipitates  in 
yellow,  remarkably  shining  leaflets. 

From  Aloes:  One  part  aloes  with  8  parts  strong  nitric  acid  is 
gently  warmed;  when  the  first  action  is  over,  the  yet  present 
nitric  acid  is  distilled  ofi*  in  a  retort ;  to  the  residue  is  added  gra- 
dually 8  to  4  parts  nitric  acid,  and  the  whole  heated  for  a  few 
days  to  boiling.  The  residue  is  mixed  with  much  water,  whereby 
a  mass  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  is  precipitated,  which  is  impure 
ehtysamminic  acid^  whilst  in  the  solution  is  found  pikrin*nitrio 
acid  with  oxalic  acid* 

The  acid  crystallizes  in  equilateral  prisms,  whose  primary  form 
is  a  rhombic  octohedron.  It  is  in  a  very  scanty  portion  soluble 
in  cold  water;  in  boiling  water  it  is  more  easily  dissolved.  The 
Bolution  has  a  dark  brown  color,  and  an  intensive  bitter  taste ; 
it  is  easily  dissolved  in  ether,  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  and  other  mine- 
ral acids.  Slowly  heated  in  the  air,  it  first  melts  to  a  brown  yel- 
low liquid,  and  by  stronger  heating  sublimes  under  diffusion  of  a 
thick  yellow,  suffocating  odor,  which  when  inspired  produces  an 
intolerable  suffocation.  Quickly  heated,  it  burns  with  a  clear 
light  flame*  Gently  warmed  in  a  retort  with  peroxide  of  manges 
ne%e  and  sulpHuric  aeidy  it  evolves  nitrous  acid.  If  an  intimate 
mixture  of  pikrin-nitrie  add^  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  tron,  be 
digested  with  water  and  hydrate  of  bartfta,  thus  by  reduction  is 
obtained  rvibrinrnitrie  acid  (hematin-nitric  acid) ;  it  crystallizes  in 
small,  brown,  almost  tasteless  granules,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
water,  with  a  yellow  color,  and  when  drenched  in  an  alkaline  so- 
lution dissolves  with  a  beautiful  intense  blood-red  color.  A  mix- 
ture of  hydroehlorie  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  converts  pikrin- 
nitric  acid  into  chloranil.  If  it  be  boiled  with  potassa,  it  evolves 
pure  ammonia.  The  salts  are  crystallizable,  possess  a  bitter  taste, 
and  explode  violently  if  they  are  quickly  heated.  The  ammonia 
salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful  yellow,  six-sided  columns;  by  heating 
loses  ammonia  under  sublimation  of  the  acid.  The  potassa  salt 
appears  in  direct  prisms  with  rhombic  bases,  and  possesses  a  beau- 
tiful deep  red  color.  It  requires  260  parts  water  of  16^  for  solu- 
tion ;  it  is  dissolved  in  larger  quantity  by  boiling  water ;  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Pikrip-nitric  acid  combines  with  oxtde  of  lead  in  seve- 
ral proportions,  forming  penta-y  ter-^  §-,  semi-^  sesqui-j  and  uniacid 
salts.     The  last  gives  a  double  salt  with  acetate  of  lead. 
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Chlorpikrin.  Chhrpikrin.     If  an  aqueous  solution  of  pikrin- 

nitric  acid  he  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime,  colorless 
heavy  oil  passes  over  with  the  aqueous  vapor.  This  oil  strongly 
refracts  light,  and  in  dilute  condition  possesses  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odor ;  when  concentrated  it  violently  excites  the  nose  and  eyes ; 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  sp.  gr, 
1.665 ;  boils  at  120^.  ,  Is  not  attacked  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  decomposed  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  with  formation  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  nitrate  of  potassa.  This  body  is  said  to  consist  of  Cfilj 
K,0,o.  Is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime  upon 
chrysaminic  and  ozypikrin-nitric  acid. 

Oxypikrin-  Oxifpikrin-nitric  Acid:    20H,C,nr(C„C^N0J 

nitric  a<5id.  /  0^^  (?j^   rfhis  acid,  which  contains  two  atoms  more 

oxygen  than  pikrin»nitric  acid,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  euxanthin  and  euxanthon,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the 
same  upon  ammonia-gum,  assafetida,  galbanum,  sagapenum,  upon 
the  watery  extract  of  Brazil  wood,  sandal  wood,  and  fustic ;  at  the 
same  time  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  does  not  take  place.  (Fluid 
storax,  dragon's  blood,  and  opoponax  give  no  oxypikrin-nitrio 
acid.)  We  obtain  this  acid  in  a  similar  way  by  the  use  of  assafe- 
tida, as  pikrin-nitric  acid  from  indigo  or  aloes.  From  the  extract 
of  Brazil  wood  it  is  obtained  by  warming  the  extract  to  40^  with 
from  4  to  6  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  of  1.87 
sp.  gr.  As  the  first  furious  action  is  over,  and  the  extract  changed 
into  a  dark  red-brown  fluid,  the  bowl  is  again  placed  over  the  fire, 
and  the  oxidation  continued,  until  by  farther  evaporation,  upon 
the  addition  of  water,  the  oxypikrino*nitrio  acid  is  precipitated  as 
a  yellow  white,  sandy -powder.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  the 
oxypikrin-nitric  acid  gives  well-formed,  tolerably,  thick  crystals 
of  3  to  4  lines  long.  It  is  dissolved  in  88  parts  water  at  62^ ; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  dissolves  rather  easily  in  acids. 
The  solution  colors  the  skin  permanently  yellow.  It  possesses  an 
astringent,  either  bitter  or  sour  taste.  The  acid  melts  by  cautious 
heating  upon  platinum  foil,  and  stiffens  to  a  radiated,  crystalline 
mass ;  volatilizes  by  boiling  in  water.  Quickly  heated,  the  acid 
feebly  detonates.  Nitrie  and  hydrochloric  acids  do  not  act  upon 
it.  Treated  with  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  baryta 
water,  it  forms  a  colorless  baryta  salt.  If  the  alcoholic  solution 
be  warmed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium^  and  the  dark  brown  fluid 
evaporated  to  dryness,  there  remains  a  black  mass  which  consists 
of  sulphur,  a  black  substance,  and  oxypikrin-nitrate  of  ammonia  (?) 
A  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  decomposes  the  acid  by  boiling. 
This  acid  difiers  from  the  pikrin-nitric  acid  essentially  by  its  tend- 
ency to  saturate  two  atoms  base,  one  atom  of  which  may  be  sub- 
stituted by  an  atom  of  another  base,  whereby  a  numerous  class  of 
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double  salts  arises.  Almost  all  salts  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
property,  when  gently  heated,  of  exploding  with  extreme  violence. 
The  aqneouB  solution  of  the  acid  reacts  sour,  and  it  easily  expels 
carbonic  acid  from  its  salts.  Almost  all  the  salts  dissolve  in  water. 
Fikranisic  Acid:  HO,C„H,N30,3.  This  acid,  pitpanisic  acid. 
isomeric  with  pikrin-nitric  acid,  is  obtained  if  the  so- 
named  trinitranisol  is  boiled  with  moderately  concentrated  solution 
of  potassa.  A  salt  is  obtained  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  which 
crystallises  from  the  boiling  solution  in  long,  brownish-yellow 
needles.  Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  separates,  thence  the  pikra- 
nisic  acid,  which  crystallizes  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  yellow  shining  needles.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  acid  dissolves  oxide  of  silver, 
and  by  slow  evaporation  we  obtain  the  silver  salt  in  fine,  orange- 
yellow  needles.  The  ioda  ialt  crystallizes  in  long,  gold-colored 
Beedles. 

e.  Pairling  C^HgtO,;  Component  CgH,;  Nadena  G^;  Aotiye  element  H. 

8BC0ND   nifBlB. 

ANISE  OIL: 
C4HrOr(2C,H^Ce.H)H-C„H,0, 

Anise  Oil  (Anisol)  is  obtained  when  the  hydrate  of  anisic  acid, 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  baryta,  is  submitted  to  distillation ;  or  we 
let  the  spiroylate  of  methyl  fall  in  drops  upon  heated  baryta.  The 
obtained  anise  oil  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  potassa  and  water, 
and  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium.  A  colorless,  very  mobile  fluid, 
of  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  152^,  sp.  gr.  0.991.  Gives  with  bromine 
Iram-anise  oil^  with  nitric  acid  nitro-anise  oil,  and  with  sulphuric 
acid  sulph-anise  oil. 

Brom-anise  Oil  fBromanisol) :    Cfi^0^{2G^^  Brom-anise  oU. 
C0,H)Br,  arises  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  anise 
oil ;  not  known  in  pure  state. 

Nitro-anise  Ot7  (Nitroanisol) :  C,H3,0,72C,H„C^,  Kitro-anise  oil. 
H)N04.  We  add  to  anise  oil,  cooled  by  ice,  fuming 
nitric  acid  in  small  portions.  A  blue-black  fluid,  of  an  oily  con- 
sistence, is  obtained,  which  is  washed  with  a)  solution  of  potassa 
and  water,  and  then  distilled.  At  160^  the  pure  compound  passes 
over.  Clear,  amber-yellow  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  of  agreeable 
odor,  resembling  oil  of  bitter  almonds;  boils  at  162^;  is  not  de- 
composed by  a  solution  of  potas^sa.  If  we  mix  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain,  with  separation  of 
sulphur,  an  organic  base,  anisidin.  By  continued  action  of  nitric 
acid,  nitro-anise  oil  is  converted  into  salicyhnitrid  CJ1^0^{GJEL^^ 
Ce,C,H)8N0,. 
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Snlph-aniB.  ou.  Sulphanue  Oil  (Sulphanisol) :  C,H^0.12C,H^C„ 
H)'"S02.  We  lead  into  cooled  anise  oil  the  va^or 
of  anhydrous  Bulphuric  acid,  mix  the  thick  mass  formed  with  water, 
whereby  the  sulphanise  oil  is  precipitated  in  fine  needles;  it  ia 
washed  with  water,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol ;  appears  in  ten- 
der needles  of  silver  lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  sublimable,  and 
combines  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  tulphaniBe-^M- 
sulphurie  acid  HO,C,HyO,^(C,H„Cfl,C,HrSO^'"SO,.  Is  also 
obtained  if  anise  oil  be  dissolved  in  the  same  weight  of  hydrate  of 
stilphuric  acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  water,  and  then  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  baryta.  From  the  filtered  solution  we  obtain 
by  evaporation  crystals  of  sulphanise*oil-sulphate  of  baryta. 

THIRD  VSMBSB. 

PHENETOL: 

C^HgfOg   (oCgUgyC^iHjHaBC'ifHiQOp 

We  obtain  phenetol  when  a  mixture  of  baryta  and  salicylate  of 
ethyl  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation.  A  colorless  fluid,  boils  at 
172  to  175^,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Gives  with  bromine  brom phenetol  CJH,,0-2(8Cj|H„C^,H)Br;  with 
nitric  aeid  nitrophenetolaaC^H^O,  (SG^UyCstHjNO^,  and  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  sulphophenetol-sulphuric  acid. 


PAlBEn  COMBINATIONS  OF  PHENBTOL. 
ANISE  CAMPHOR: 

Anise-camphor  is  the  solid  part  of  anise  oil,  which  is  procured 
from  the  seed  of  Pimvinella  aniaum  by  distillation  with  water. 
This  substance  is  also  round  in  fennel  oil,  and  stellated  anise  oil. 
Crude,  coagulated  anise  oil  is  pressed  between  blotting  paper  until 
the  latter  no  longer  becomes  spotted,  and  the  solid  part  repeatedly 
crystallized  from  alcohol.  It  appears  in  white,  remarkably  shining 
leaflets,  of  pleasant,  anise-like  odor ;  sp.  gr.  1.014,  boils  at  220^, 
is  pulverizable  at  0°,  and  melts  at  18  to  20^. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  converts  anise*camphor  into  anisylous  and 
anisylic  acid;  treated  with  concentrated  acidj  we  obtain  nitro* 
anisid  aaC«H,pOj,2N04.  Chlorine  and  bromine  change  it  into 
2C,H,+  0,  (2C,a„C„C,H)Cl3,  &  2C,H,+  Or(2C,H„C„C,H)Br^ 

If  1  part  anise-camphor  be  mixed  with  1^  parts  sulphuric  acid, 
we  obtain  a  resinous  mass,  from  which  arises,  by  treatment  with 
water,  anisoin,  C^H^O^.  Heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  we 
obtain  an  acid  not  yet  investigated. 

Nitroanisid:  C^H,^0jp2N0^,  a  body  insoluble  in  the  different 
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solvents;  melts  at  100^,  non-Yolatile«    Decomposes^  by  boiling 
with  potassa  solution,  under  production  of  a  black,  acid  substance. 

Chloranise  Oil  (Ohloranisol):  G^H^O^fCIs,  is  colorless,  at  ordi- 
nary temperature,  syrup-thick,  not  volatile. 

£romani$e  Oil  (Bromanisol) :  C^H^O^Br,,  forms,  from  the 
etheric  solution,  shining  voluminous  crystals,  grates  between  the 
teeth;  insoluble  in  water,  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  easily 
soluble  in  ether;  decomposes  even  at  100^. 

J)racuneulu$  Oil  (Esdragonol) :  Cg^H^O,.  This  compound, 
isomeric  with  anise-camphor,  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  Artime9im 
drancuneulu9.  Colorless,  fluid  oil,  smelling  like  dracunculus: 
boils  at  206^ ;  dissolves  in  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  water,  and 
in  all  proportions  in  ether.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  anisylic  and  nitro-anisylic  acid. 

Jlnisotn:    C^H^O^.     Metameric   with  anise-cam-      .   . 
phor.    Arises  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  '~'*^"^ 
anise-camphor.     Almost  completely  white,  inodorous,   melts   at 
200°,  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble ;  not  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and  separates  from  the 
etheric  solution  in  small  crystalline  needles;  partly  volatile. 

f.  PairKng  C4Hj|,0,;  Component  CJEi^;  Nndens  C,;  Active  part  CgH. 

FIRST  VBVBBR. 

SAUCYL: 

Salieyl  is  found,  as  saKcylous  acid,  in  the  flowers  of  Spirsa 
fdmaria,  and  as  salicylic  acid  combined  with  oxide  of  ^^^yi 
ethyl  in  the  oil  of  the  GauUheriaprocumbens  (winter- 
green).  Arises  by  oxidation  of  saligenin,  by  heating  indigo,  salicin, 
coumarin,  etc.,  with  hydrate  of  potassa. 

Hydrate  of  Salicfflaus  Acid  (Hydrate  of  Spiroylous  Acid,  Hy- 
drosalicylous  Acid):  HO,C,H„Or(CA,  0^,,  C,H)0  -  HO,  SaO, 
is  found  in  the  flowers  of  Spirma  ulmaria^  and  is  formed  from 
oxidation  of  saligenin  by  chromic  acid.  The  dry  flowers  of  the 
Spirwa  ulmaria  are  distilled  with  water,  until  what  comes  over 
is  no  longer  colored  yellow  by  potassa.  The  obtained  distillate  is 
accurately  saturated  with  potassa,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness  under  exclusion  of  air.  The  residue  is  distilled  with  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid;  a  part  of  the  acid  se- 
|>arates,  like  oil  from  the  distillate,  another  part  remains  dissolved 
m  the  water;  or,  we  distil  a  mixture  of  3  parts  salaoin,  8  parts 
acid  chromate  of  potassa,  4t^  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  86  parts 
water;  when  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  distillation  is 
continued,  until  drops  of  oil  go  over.  We  dry  the  acid  by  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  rectify  it.  In  a  pure  state  it  is  an  almost  colorless 
oil  of  the  remarkable  odor  of  the  blossom  of  spireea;  tastes  sharp 
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and  bnrniog,  and  leaves  a  white  spot  upon  the  tongue;  not  easily 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  reddens  litmus  tincture  in  the 
beginning,  and,  little  by  little,  completely  bleaches  it;  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether;  at  20^  becomes  solid; 
boils  at  195^;  sp.  gr.  » 1.1731.  In  the  air  salicylous  acid  suffers 
no  essential  change;  but  if  an  alkaline  solution  of  that  substance 
be  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen^  the  solution  is  colored  black 
under  production  of  acetic  ^  Mid  melanic  acid,  Ofi^OnpJl^C^ 
C,H)0+2HO+80-C4H,Os+C„H^O,.  If  the  acid  be  heated 
with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  salicylic  acid,  G^H^O,'^ 
(C,H2,C0,C,H)O„  is  obtained  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  convert  it  into  derived  com- 
pounds. 

Salicylous  Acid  Salts.  Salicylous  acid  expels  carbonic  acid 
a  V  1  *A  ^^^™  ^^  combinations;  it  forms  neutral  and  acid 
SahoyioBs  acid  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^j^  ^^^  soluble,  with  difficulty,  in 

water,  and  some  insoluble.  Very  dilute  solutions  of 
the  acid  are  immediately  colored  yellow  by  potassa;  salts  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  produce  an  intense  violet  color  in  a  solution  of  the 
acid,  and  of  the  salt. 

SalicylUe  of  Ammonia.  If  the  acid  be  brought  to  concentrated 
ammonia,  the  whole  sets  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in 
water.  If  ammonia  gas  acts  upon  the  acid,  we  obtain  yellow 
crystals.     They  easily  decompose  into  ammonia  and  acid. 

Salicylimidamid  (Spiroylimid):  NH,Sa+NH,2Sa.  If  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  salicylous  acid  be  brought  together  with 
aqueous  ammonia,  yellowish-white  little  spears  are  formed,  which 
dissolve  by  warming;  after  cooling,  heavy,  deep-yellow  crystals  of 
salicylimid-amid  separate.  Insoluble  in  water,  not  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  unchanged  in  the  air;  melt  at  800^  to  a  brown-yellow 
mass  under  sublimation  of  a  light  white  substance.  Weak  acids  do 
not  act  upon  the  compound  in  the  cold,  but,*  by  heating,  an  ammonia 
salt  and  salicylous  acid  arise;  eatbsdie  potassa  produces,  by  boil- 
ing, the  same  decomposition.  If  to  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of 
salicylimid-amid,  oxide  of  copper  and  ammonia  be  added,  thus  is 
produced,  after  10  to  12  minutes,  remarkably  shining,  light  crys- 
tal  leaflets  of  salicylimid-copper.  This  compound  consists  of  OU3N+ 
salicylimid-amid.  After  drying,  the  crystals  appear  very  light, 
fiery,  dark-green,  and  satin-lustred ;  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Salicylimid'iron:  Fe2N+  salicylimid-amid,  is  obtained,  when 
a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  decomposed  with  tartaric  acid,  is 
brought  together  with  a  hot  prepared  alcoholic  solution  of  salicyl* 
imid-amid  mixed  with  ammonia.  It  forms  a  yellow-red  precipitate, 
which,  after  drying,  appears  dark  fiery-red.  Also  a  lead  compound 
is  known. 

Simple  Salicylite  of  Potassa:  KO,SaO-l-2aq.,  appears  in  yellow 
quadratic  tables  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre;  is  obtained,  when  to  an 
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aleobolic  solotioii  of  salicylons  acid  potassa  is  added,  until  the 
mass  is  solid. 

The  Aeid  SaU:  EO,HO,2SaO,  crystallises  in  fine,  yellowish 
white,  tnftifor-grouped  needles,  like  qninin.  The  baryta  compound 
appears  as  a  beantifal,  yellow,  crystalline  powder.  The  banc  lead 
eompoundj  2PbO+SaO,  is  precipitated,  if  a  solution  of  salicylous 
acid  is  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

The  Copper  SaUj  CaO,SaO,  is  deposited  in  brownish-green 
crystals,  if,  in  the  cold,  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  copper  be 
added  to  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  salicylous  acid ;  decomposes, 
by  dry  distillation,  into  salicylous  acid,  parasalicyl,  and  salicylate 
of  protoxide  of  copper,  with  a  few  other  products. 

^ieJUorsalicfflaus  Aeid:  HO,C,H,0^iC,01^0,,C,  Derived radi- 
H)0,  is  known  only  in  combination  with  salicylous  eais  of  salioyL 
acid.     This  double  acid  2HO(0i^H3O5CI,)O^+SaO, 
is  obtained  if  chlorine  be  conducted  slowly  over  hydrate  of  salicy- 
lous' acid  until  no  more  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  ob« 
served.   The  salicylous  acid  changes  into  a  white,  crystalline  mass, 
which  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  right-angled  plates 
of  mother-of  pearl-lustre ;  it  possesses  a  bitter,  aromatic  odor,  re- 
sembling bitter  almond  oil;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.     Gives  with  bases  salts,  mostly  yellow,  and 
soluble  with  difficulty,  or  insoluble  in  water.     If  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia be  conducted  over  the  acid,  we  obtain  a  combination  of  ealicy- 
limidamid  with  hiehhreaUeylimidamidj  which  crystallizes  from  the 
hot  alcoholic  solution  in  small,  yellow,  tasteless  scales,  insoluble 
in  water. 

BibromsalicyloueAeid:  H0,C,H,0,10,Br„C„C,  BibromaaUcyL 
H)0,  is  obtained  if  bromine  be  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  salicylous  acid,  until  the  color  no  longer  vanishes ;  the 
whole  becomes  warm,  and  after  cooling  yellow  lanciform  crystals 
separate,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallization.  Crystallizes  in 
rather  large,  firm,  quadratic  columns,  of  pale  yellow  color;  it 
melts  easily  upon  the  water  bath,  sublimes,  and  possesses  an  agree- 
able, benzoic  odor;  quite  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  colors  litmus  and  indigo. 
If  hydrosulphuric  acid  be  led  into  the  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acid  mixed  with  ammonia,  a  brown  resinous  body  is  precipi- 
tated, which  consists  of  C^^H^O^S^Br,.  With  bases  it  forms  salts, 
mostly  yellow. 

Bibromsalicylous  Aeid  combines  with  salicylous  acid,  forming 
a  double  acid-2HO(C,,H30,Br,rO+(C,^H,0,)0-HO,(C„H,0, 
Br)0.  We  obtain  the  compound  if  bromine  be  very  slowly  con- 
ducted over  salicylous  acid,  or  if  we  mix  a  solution  of  bibromsali- 
cylous acid  with  salicylous  acid,  and  precipitate  with  water.  A 
resinous  precipitate  forms,  which  immediately  becomes  solid.  It 
is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  Grys- 
14  •  ' 
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tallizes  in  smally  white,  oiliarj,  qnadratio  oolnmns,  which  hare 
a  wool-like  appearance;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol;  bleaches  coloring  matter.  If  hydromlphurie  acid  be 
led  into  the  boiling  solution,  mixed  with  ammonia,  there  separates 
by  mixing  with  water  a  resinous  body,  which  consists  of  HO(C,4 

H^Br)<  QQ  +HO(C„H,)<  gQ  (?).  Gives  with  ammonia  a  com- 
bination consisting  of  bibroms(dieyUmidamid  and  Malieylimidamid. 
The  salts  have  a  yellow  color. 

ChrysanmoAeid:  0„H,0„8NO^«HO,aH,0'^(C, 
Ch^sanisio  2N0,,C«,C,H)N0,(?)  We  boil  nitroanbic  acid  with 
threefold  its  weight  of  fuming  nitric  acid  half  an  hour, 
and  pour  the  fluid  into  20  times  its  volume  of  water.  There  falls 
a  mixture  of  hi-  and  trinitranisol  with  chrysaminic  acid,  which  last 
is  absorbed  by  ammonia  from  the  mixture.  From  the  ammonia 
salt  purified  by  recrystallisation  the  acid  is  separated  by  nitrie 
acid.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallises  in  small,  shining, 
gold-yellow,  rhombic  leaflets;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,, 
and  ether ;  fuses  by  gentle  warming,  and  sublimes.  Boiled  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid  it  changes  into  pikrino-nitric  acid.  Gives 
with  potoisa  an  easily  soluble  salt.  The  ammonia  salt  orystalliaes 
in  small  brown  needles;  the  ethyloxyd  compound  in  shining,  gold* 
yellow  leaflets. 

Nitro^Mlieyhw  Acid:  H0,0,H,OnC,H„C„C^NO,)O.  If 
salioylous  acid  be  gently  warmed  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  ob- 
tain, without  production  of  nitrous  acid,  a  solid  crystalline  mass, 
which  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  transparent,  yel- 
low prisms.  Almost  inodorous,  does  not  taste  remarkable  at  first, 
but  produces  afterwards  a  violent  itching  in  the  oesophagus ;  fuses 
easily,  and  stiffens  crystalline;  soluble,  with  difficulty  in  water, 
but  easily  in  alcohol,  and  ether;  colors  the  skin  and  nails  perma- 
nently yellow;  sublimable.  We  obtain  the  9aU%  of  the  alkalies  in 
yellow  crystals.  The  lead  compound  appears  as  a  yellow  powder, 
the  copper  as  a  green*  one.  By  boiling  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
the  acid  is  converted  into  pikrinnitric  acid.  Nitro-salicylous  acid 
is  double,  consisting  of  salicylons  acid,  and  binitro-salicyious  acid. 

Salicylic  (Spiroylic)  Acid:  C,H„Or(0,H3,C„C,H)03«C,,H,0, 

SaUcylic  acid.     "^SaOj.  ^ 

Salicylic  Acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  salioyl- 
ous acid.  It  occurs  in  nature,  in  combination  with  oxide  of  methyl, 
in  oil  of  Q-aulthmaprocumben$;  it  is,  farther,  obtained  if  saligenin^ 
salicin,  coumarin,  or  indigo  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  as 
well  as  by  dry  distillation  of  saHcylite  and  bensoate  of  copper. 

HydraU  of  Salicylic  Acid :  HO,SaO,.  The  oil  of  the  ChauUkma 
procumbens  is  exposed,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  to 
the  temperature  of  45^;  wood-spirit,  which  volatiliies,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  salicylate  of  potassa,  are  formed ;  from  the  latter,  salicylic 
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acid  is  precipitated  bj  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid;  or,  we  heat 
hydrate  of  salicylous  acid,  or  salicin,  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of 
potassa ;  when  no  more  hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  mass  is  removed 
nrom  the  fire,  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  salicylic  acid  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid.  It  separates  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
long  friable  crystals;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  we  obtain  the 
acid  in  voluminous,  brittle,  four-sided  prisms;  by  very  slowly  eva- 
porating the  etheric  solution  in  a  high  cylindrical  glass,  we  obtain 
crystals  3  to  4  centim.  long,  and  4  to  6  milim.  broad.  Slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  abundantly  in  hot,  and  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  possesses  a  sweetish  taste,  irritating  the  oesoph- 
agus; the  solutions  redden  litmus;  melts  at  150^;  completely 
Bublimes.  If  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  decom- 
poses into  phenol  and  carbonic  acid.  Gives,  with  fuming  nitric  aeidy 
derived  products;  likewise  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 
Warmed  with  hydrochloric  acH  and  chlorate  of  potasaa,  chloranil 
arises.  With  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  a  paired  sulphur 
*aeid,  which  forms,  with  most  bases,  soluble  salts. 

Salicylie  Add  Salts.  The  compounds  with  ammonia,  potassa, 
soda,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  those  with  oxide  of  lead,  copper,  and  silver, 
soluble  with  difficulty.  If  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  peroxide  of  iron  be 
brought  upon  a  crystal  of  salicylic  acid,  it  is  colored  black  as  ink; 
if  the  acid  be  dissolved  in  water,  a  trace  of  the  iron  salt  is  sufficient 
to  diffuse  a  violet  color  through  the  fluid.  Salicylic  acid  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  its  compounds;  from  the  concentrated  solution  of  the 
salt,  the  latter  is  mostly  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  forms 
only  neutral  salts.  The  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  white  needles 
of  a  silky  lustre.  If  the  salt  be  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  de- 
composes into  water,  and  salieylamidic  acid  bNH.,  ^  ,.  ,  ... 
CAOr(aH„C„C,H)0,;  it  is  soluble,  with  difficulty  f*^^""^' 
in  cold  water,  and  easily  in  hot;  crystallizes  in  qua- 
drilateral prisms;  fuses  at  100^,  and  sublimes  unchanged.  Acids 
decompose  the  compounds  into  salicylic  acid  and  ammonia.'*'    The 

*  If  indigo  be  boiled  with  a  concentrated  potaeea  Bolation,  and  to  tlie  Anthnuiilie 
eoncentrated  eolation,  before  the  indigo-blne  completely  Tanisbes,  if  per-  *^*^' 
oxide  of  manganece  be  added,  in  small  portiona,  until  a  proof,  disBoWed  in  water, 
deposits  no  more  indigo,  the  mass  contains  anthranilate  of  potassa.  Now  the  crys- 
taUiied  anthranilic  acid  consists  of  NCj^H^O^,  and,  also,  salieylamidic  acid  has  the 
same  eonttitatlon.  Both  comi>ounds,  however,  are  not  identical.  When  the  abore- 
mentioned  mass  is  dissolTcd  in  alcohol,  and  the  excess  of  potassa  is  precipitated  by 
carbonic  acid,  anthranilic  acid  is  obtained ;  from  the  abfiltered  solution,  we  obtain, 
by  evaporalion,  anthranilate  of  potassa,  in  Tcry  small,  thin  leaflets,  grouped  together. 
If  this  salt  be  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  we  obtain,  npon  addition  of  acetic  acid, 
kjfdrau  ofanJtkranUk  acid,  HOjNCj^H/),.  It  crystallises  in  yellowish,  transparent 
leaflets  of  great  lustre,  and  half  an  inch  in  lengtii;  in  cold  water  not  easily  soluble, 
but  easily  in  boiling;  it  is  also  taken  up.  In  large  quantities,  by  alcohol  and  ether; 
it  melts  at  1S5^,  ai&  sublimes  similarly  to  bensoie  acid.  If  it  be  heated  to  boiling, 
it  separates  into  aailin,  NC^H,,  and  carbonio  add;  with  the  alkalies,  it  gives  salta 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 
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potassa  salt  is  separated,  bj  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  yacnum,  in  colorless,  silky,  lustrous  crystals.  The  oxide 
of  lead  salt  appears  in  beautiful,  transparent  crystals,  and  the 
iUver  salt  in  small,  transparent,  very  lustrous  crystals. 

Tribromanisol  (Spiroylbromid):  C^H,0,'^{C,HjpC«,C;H)Br„  is 
only  known  in  combination  with  bromanisol,  and  produces  the  so- 
called  bibromanisol:  C,^HyO,Br+C,^H,0,Br3«C,^H^O,Br^  We 
add  bromine  to  anisol,  mix  the  obtained  product  with  water,  and 
crystallize  it  from  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution.  It  appears  in 
very  shining  scales;  fuses  at  54^ ;  sublimable. 

/§aZwy?m«ria  (Trinitranisol):  C^H,0,  (C,H^Ctt,C,H)  8N0^.  We 
treat  anisol,  or  nitro-anisol,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  funang 
sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  or,  we  warm  gently  1  part  anisaic 
acid  with  15  parts  of  the  same  mixture,  and  add  water  to  the 
cooled  mixture,  thus  the  salicyl-nitrid  is  precipitated  as  a  heavy 
oil,  which  quickly  stiffens  to  a  solid,  light,  yellow  mass.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  separates  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  yellow,  shining  plates.  Insoluble  in- 
water,  melts  at  58  to  60^,  and  if  cautiously  heated,  may  be  sub- 
limed. Warmed  with  concentrated  potassa-Iye,  it  is  decomposed 
under  formation  of  pikranisic  acid.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be 
brought  in  contact  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain  a  base 
of  binitro-anisidin,  which  consists  of  (Ci4H,Oj,2NOJ'"NH,. 
^.  .      .   ,  The  so-called  BinitranUol  a-  CA0,(2C,H^a, 

BmitramsoL        ^^jjq^  ^  C,H,0,(C,H„C„C,H)8N0,  «  C,  H,0,  + 

2NO4,  is  a  compound  of  %alieyl  nitrxd  with  nitro-anml.  It  arises 
when  anisol  is  boiled  a  few  minutes  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  Upon 
addition  of  water,  a  yellow  liquid  is  separated,  which  soon  hardens 
to  an  amber-yellow  mass.  From  the  boiling  solution,  the  com- 
pound is  separated  in  long,  yellowish  needles;  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  86^,  sublim- 

If  to  boiling  concentrated  potassa-lye  of  1.46  sp.  gr.,  which  boils  at  160°,  we 
graduUj  add  pulverized  indigo-blue,  after  a  little  a  deposition  of  small  yellow  crys- 
tals takes  place,  and,  in  cooling,  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass,  whilst 
sometimes  a  yellow  potassa  salt,  sometimes  hydrate  of  potassa,  is  separated  This 
mass  dissolyes  in  water  with  brownish-yellow  color;  and,  at  the  same  time,  indigo- 
blue  is  deposited.  If  the  alkaline  fluid  be  at  once  nearly  saturated  with  an  acid,  a 
bluish  green  precipitate  is  formed,  and  in  the  fluid  abfiltered  from  this  precipitate, 
we  obtain,  by  an  excess  of  acid,  an  abundant  flaky  precipitate  of  ekrysinuUc  aad^ 
which,  after  drying,  contracts  to  a  pulyerizable  reddish  brown  mass.  If  a  mixture 
of  eqiial  parts  alcohol  and  water  be  saturated  at  boiline  heat  with  ohiysanilio  add, 
t^e  greater  part  of  the  acid  separates  from  the  filtered  solution  in  thick  steUiform 
groups  of  Teiy  fine  needles.  The  acid  is  said  to  consist  of  HO,NgO|gH,pO^  but  it  is 
probably  a  mixed  substance.  If  it  be  boiled  with  a  dilute  mineral  aoid,  it  decom- 
poses completely  into  anthraniHc  acid,  which  remains  dissolyed,  and  another  body, 
which  is  deposited  in  cooling,  in  Tery  fine  needles  of  deep,  blue-black  color;  these 
two  substances  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  constitution.  Chiysanilic  acid  is 
easily  dissolved  in  pure  alkalies.  When  no  excess  of  alkali  is  present,  the  solution 
has  a  golden-yellow  color;  but  if  an  excess  be  present,  the  solution  is  colored 
greenish,  and  is  ooyered,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  a  deep,  blue  layer. 
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able  unchanged.  By  a  potasea  solution,  it  is  converted  into  nitro- 
phenesic  acid.  With  sulphide  ammonium  it  giyes,  in  the  alcoholic 
solution,  a  double  base,  consisting  of  anisidin  and  binitro-anisidin. 

Bichhr%alieylicAeid:  HO,CAOr(0,Cl„Ce,C,H)     • 
O3.   Into  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  sali-  p^^oTwOi- 
cylate  of  potassa,  chlorine  gas  is  slowly  led  as  long  cyUo  aoid. 
as  the  brown  precipitate,  which  is  at  once  formed, 
is  increased.     This  is  impure  bichlor-salicylate  of  potassa,  which, 
by  repeated  crystallization  from  the  hot,  saturated,  aqueous  solu- 
tion, is  purified.  From  the  pure  potassa  salt  the  acid  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  separated  from  the  concentrated  al- 
coholic  solution  in  hard,  easily-pulverized  octahedrons;   almost 
insoluble  in  water,  very  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Nitrie  acid  decomposes  the  compound,  forming  nitro-chlorsalicylic 
acid.      The   pota%sa   %aU  forms  small,  grayish-white   crystals, 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  A  compound  of  biehhr-Balicylio  acid  with 
MltctfUe  €und  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  an  excess 
.  of  salicylic  acid. 

BibrofMalicylie  Add:  H0,CA0r(C,Br„C^,C,H)03.  We 
treat  finely  pulverized  salicylic  acid  with  an  excess  of  bromine. 
The  decomposed  mass  is  washed  out  with  water,  and  then  dis- 
solved, boiling  hot,  in  ammonia.  From  the  solution  of  ammonia 
salt,  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  purified 
by  repeated  crystallization  out  of  alcohol.  Crystallizes  in  color- 
Jess  or  pale-yellow  needles;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  potasia  salt  is  obtained,  when 
bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  salicylate  of  potassa;  in  water 
not  easily  soluble.  If  we  let  bromine  act  upon  an  excess  of  salicylic 
acid,  we  thus  obtain  a  combination  of  bibrom-saltej/lic  acid  with 
salicylic  acid,  which  double  acid  crystallizes  from  the  boiling  al- 
coholic solution,  in  colorless,  very  lustrous  prisms.  The  salts  are 
less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  salicylic  acid. 

Tribrom-salicylie  Add:  RO,Cfifi;^{CfiT^%C^Br)0^,  is  ob- 
tained,  when  bibrom-salicylic  acid  is  exposed  with  bromine  to  the 
sunlight  for  20  to  30  days.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  crys- 
tallizes in  small,  yellowish,  easily  pulverized  prisms;  insoluble  in 
water,  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  With  soda,  potassa,  and 
ammonia,  it  gives  salts  scarcely  soluble  in  water. 

BinUr<hsalicylic  Add:  HO,C,H,0,^(C,2N()„C«,C,H)03.  If  bi- 
nitro-salicylate  of  methyl,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid, 
be  boiled  with  dilute  potassa  lye,  we  obtain  binitro-salicylate  of 
potassa  as  a  beautiful  red  salt,  out  of  which  the  acid  is  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  the  hot  aqueous 
solutioa  in  needles  of  silky  lustre;  is  easily  dissolved  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  hot  water ;  fusible,  and  by  being  cautiously  heated 
Bublimable.     The  ammonia  salt  appears  in  small  yellow  needles ; 
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it  gives  with  pUaua  a  neutral  and  a  battc  compound ;  the  latter 
contains  two  atoms  potassa,  the  former  exhibits  *a  crystalline, 
chrome-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  the 
latter  compound  possesses  a  beautiful  red  color. 

If  we  dissolve  salicylic  acid  in  moderately  concentrated  nitrio 
acid,  and  digest  the  solution  a  short  time  upon  the  water  bath,  in 
cooling  a  combination  of  bmitro-saUc^lio  acid  with  salicylic  acid 
omROjG^fi^jNOfig  is  separated,  which  is  called  nitro-Maiicylie 
add.  The  same  compound  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrio 
acid  uppn  indigo  (indigotic  acid)  and  salicylate  of  methyl.  Crj^ 
tallizes  in  white,  stellated  needles,  possesses  a  bitter,  astringent, 
feebly  acid  taste,  sublimes  by  being  cautiously  heated ;  requires 
1000  parts  cold  water  for  solution,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  water 
in  every  proportion ;  in  a  crystalline  condition  it  contains  4  atoms 
water;  it  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  combinations.  Its  salts 
are  mostly  yellow;  a  solution  of  the  acid  colors  the  moUm  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  red.  If  nitro*salicylate  of  methyl  be  treated  with 
ammonia,  after  evaporating  the  solution,  nitro-salicylamidic  acid  is 
obtained  in  small  shining  needles;  they  consist  of  NHjjSaO.+NH,, 
C,H,Or(C,2NO„C„C,S)03. 

Trinitro-%alicylic  Acid:  HO,C^H,0,^(C,2NO.,0^,Cj^OJ03,  is 
formed  simultaneously  with  binitro-salicylic  acid ;  is  only  known 
in  combination  with  oxide  of  methyl. 

Parasalicyl.  Para«aZicy i  (Paraspiroyl) :  C^^H^O,.   If  salicylate 

of  copper  at  220^  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
there  goes  over  with  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  carbon  a  greenish 
yellow,  oily  fluid,  from  which  after  a  little  time  colorless,  trans- 
parent crystals  are  deposited,  which  have  the  same  constitution ' 
as  anhydrous  salicylous  acid.  If  the  oily  product  of  distillation  be 
warmed  with  dilute  potash  lye,  salicylous  acid  dissolves,  and  as 
residue  parasalicyl  remains,  which,  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solution,  crystallizes  in  quadrilateral  prisms ;  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  127^,  forming  a  pale 
yellowish  fluid,  which  at  95^  stiffens  to  a  radiated  crystalline  mass ; 
sublimes  at  180^,  in  colorless  needles.  Strong  nitrie  aeid  changes 
parasalicyl  into  pikrin-nitric  acid.  Chlorine  and  bromine  decom- 
pose it  in  the  sunlight,  forming  crystalline  products.  Towards  the 
alkalies  it  behaves  quite  indifferent. 

PAIRBb  RADICAL  OF  SALICTL. 

Coumaryl:  C4Hj^Sa=B2C^Hj+0g^(CgHj.Cj,CgH)«aCi8H^0j;  Cou. 

CoTunariiL  Coumaryloue  Add  (Coumarin,  Tonka-camphor): 

HO,CouO,  is  found  in  the  Tonquin  bean,  in  ABpervla 

odorataj  and  in  the  flowers  of  Melilotus  off.    The  Tonquin  beans, 

which  contain  this  body  in  crystallized  form,  are  extracted  by 
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alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  syrup  thickness.  It  crys- 
tallizes from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  fine,  white,  lustrous  needles, 
which  grate  between  the  teeth;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat 
soluble  in  boiling,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  heavier 
tiian  water;  possesses  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell  and  burning 
taste ;  melts  at  50^,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  boils  at 
270^.  With  co\i  fuming  nitrie  add  it  gives  nitrO'CoumaryhnM 
aeidj  and  by  being  heated  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  it  is  con- 
verted into  coumarylic  acid,  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
From  the  yellow  alkaline  solution  acids  again  separate  coumarin. 
Nitro-eoumarylaus  add  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in 
small,  white,  silky-lustred  needles.  By  continued  boiling  with 
nitric  add,  it  is  converted  into  pikrin-nitrie  acid. 

Coumarylic  Add:  HOjCouO,.    We  boil  coumary- 
lous  acid  with  concentrated  potassa  lye,  so  long  as  ^ddL^^^ 
the  evolution, of  gas  takes  place.     The  residue  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  coumarylic  acid  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.     It  separates  from  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  in 
very  lustrous,  transparent,  bitter-tasting  leaflets ;  reddens  litmus, 
completely  saturates  the  bases,  not  volatile.     Coumarylous,  as 
well  as  coumarylic  acid,  when  melted  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  is 
converted  into  salicylic  acid,  under  evolution  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Saligenin:  BOjOJifi;^{C^U^C^,Gfi)0{l)m.C,fifi^. 

Oeeurrenee. — In  the  willow  bark  a  bitter  substance  occurs, 
called  8alidn.  By  fermentation  it  separates  into  sugar  and  sali- 
genin. Saligenin  consists  of  Cj^HgO^;  under  the  influence  of 
oxydising  bodies,  it  is  converted  into  salicylous  acid,  C^^HgO^, 
whilst  simultaneously  water  is  formed.  If  we  consider  saligenin 
as  consisting  of  H0,C4H40j'**(CjH,,C5,CgH)0,  then  its  conversion 
into  salicylous  acid  consists  simply  in  the  removal  of  H,  from  the 
pairling. 

We  obtain  saligenin  if  fifty  parts  finely  pulverized  salicin  be 
dissolved  in  200  parts  water,  to  the  mixture  3  parts  emulsin  be 
added,  and  the  whole  exposed  for  24  hours  to  a  steady  temperature 
of  40^.  Saligenin  generally  crystallizes  in  small  rhombonedrons, 
and  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallization.  From  the  hot  aqueous 
saturated  solution,  saligenin  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates,  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre,  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Dissolves  in  boiling 
water  in  almost  every  proportion,  and  in  15  parts  water  at  22^; 
also  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  saligenin  be  heated 
above  140  to  150^,  it  is  changed  into  a  yellow,  amber-like  mass 
of  saliretifiy  which-  consists  of  Cj^H^O,.  This  sub-  gaiiyetiii. 
stance  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  upon  saligenin  and  salicin.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.    Under  the  influence  of  platinum  blackj  and  admisdion 
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of  air,  it  is  conrerted  into  Mdlieylous  aeid,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature; .the  same  oxidation  occurs  when  saliretin  is  warmed  with 
chromic  acid^  bichromate  of  poUusaj  or  ooside  of  silver.  Ooneen- 
trated  nitric  acid  changes  it  into  pikrin-nitrio  acid.  If 'we  let 
chlorine  act  upon  salicin,  we  obtain  several  compounds,  which 
consist  of  sugar  united  with  chlor-,  bichlor-,  and  trichlor-saligeDin, 
and  under  the  influence  of  emulsin  these  separate  into  sugar  and 
the  above-mentioned  chlorine  combinations  {see  Salicin). 
ChiorsaHjrenin  Ohlor'Saligenin^  0,^HyC10^,  crystallises  from  the 
hot  aqueous  solution  in  beautiful,  colorless,  rhombic 
plates,  which  dissolve  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  With  pottuea 
saligenin  seems  to  form  a  combination.  The  solution  of  saligenin 
and  of  chlorsaligenin  colors  \\iQ  peroxide  of  iron  salts  blue. 

d  Utailin:  C^H^O^  and  Bufin:  Cj^H^O^  are  snb- 

j^     ^         stances  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  saligenin  {see  Salicin). 
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ANISTL: 

C4HjOP(2CgHg,C^C,H)=sCjgHYO,=sAii. 

Anisyl,  like  salicyl,  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  anisylous  and 
anisylic  acid. 

Anisylou.  acid.  ^V^rate  of  Anisyhus  Add:  HO,C A0r(2C,H^ 
C0,CsH)OnHO,AnO,  forms  simultaneously  with  ani- 
sylic acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  solid  anise-oil  and  dra- 
cunculus  oil.  The  mixture  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  is  shaken  with  dilute  potassa-lye,  which  absorbs  the  anisylic 
acid,  and  the  remaining  fluid  anisylous  acid  is  purified  by  shaking 
with  water  and  rectification.  It  is  yellow,  has  an  aromatic  odor  and 
burningtaste;  sp.gr.  1.09;  boils  at  253^;  not  easily  soluble  in  water; 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  With  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  it  gives  nitro-anisylous  acid,  and  with  chlorine 
and  bfomincy  compounds  which  exhibit  anisylic  acid,  in  which  1 
atom  oxygen  is  replaced  by  1  atom  chlorine  or  bromine.  In  its 
behavior  to  chlorine  and  bromine,  anisylous  acid  differs  widely 
from  salicylous  acid.  With  ammonia  anisylous  acid  gives  anisyU 
tW(2amc{a-iNH3,An4-NH,2An,  which  in  its  constitution  entirely, 
agrees  with  salicylimidamid ;  it  forms  hard,  easily  pulverized 
crystals.  If  anisylous  acid  be  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa, 
anisylic  acid  is  obtained  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
AnisyUo  acid.  Bydrote  of  Anisylio  Acid  (Anisic  Acid,  Draco- 
nic Acid):  HOyAnOj.  Solid  anis-oil  is  digested  a 
long  time,  with  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid,  at  25°,  and, 
when  the  action  has  ceased,  the  crude  product  washed  with  water,  is 
dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia.    The  ammonia  salt,  obtained  by 
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the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solation,  is  purified  by  repeated 
erystallization,  then  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  obtained 
lead-salt  decomposed  by  hydrosdphnric  acid.    After  the  decom- 

S»ition,  the  whole  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  from  the  hot, 
tered  eolation  the  acid  is  procured  in  crystals.  Or,  we  let  fall 
anisylous  acid  by  drops  upon  fused  hydrate  of  potassa,  dissolve 
the  mass  in  water,  and  precipitate  the  anisylic  acid  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  From  dracuncnius  oil  also  is  anisylic  acid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  sharp,  shining 
prisms ;  in  cold  water  is  scarcely  soluble,  but  dissolves  abundantly 
in  boiling,  as  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solution  reacts 
acid;  melts  at  175^;  sublimable.  Subjected  with  baryta  to  dry 
distillation  anisylic  acid  separates  into  anisol  and  carbonic  acid. 
Treated  with  chlariney  brominej  and  nitric  aeid^  we  obtain  derived 
compounds.  The  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  large,  prismatic 
plates,  so  do  also  the  potassa  and  $oda  salts.  With  oande  of  lead 
and  oxide  of  silver  anisylic  acid  gives  not  easily  soluble  salts. 

BioxyehlorideofAnisf/l:  C^H,0,'^(2C,H^C«,C,H)  |  ci"^^{  CI' 

If  we  distil  anisylic  acid  with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  we  thus 
obtain,  under  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  distillate,  which 
consists  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  and  bioxychloride  of  anisyl. 
If  this  distillate  be  subjected  to  repeated  distillation,  at  first,  the 
phosphorus  compound  goes  over,  and  at  270^  the  anisyl  compound. 
This  latter  is  quickly  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  A  colorless  fluid  of  strong 
odor;  sp.  gr.  1.261;  boiling  point  262^;  in  the  moist  air  it  is 
quickly  converted  into  anisylic  acid,  with  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Bioxybromide  of  Anisyl:   C^H,0,'"(2C,H„C^C,H)|  Jj- An 

*!  ^^  is  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine  upon  anisylous 

acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  white,  silky-lustred 
needles,  which  do  not  change  in  the  air,  but  by  being  heated  with 
a  solution  of  potassa  separate  into  bromide  of  potassium  and  ani- 
sylate  of  potassa.  By  the  continued  action  of  bromine  bioxybro- 
mide  of  bibromanisyl  appears  to  be  formed. 

Anisyl-nitrid:  Ci5H,0,(2C,H„C^,C,H)3NO^,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phenetol. 

Bichloranisylie  Add:   HO,C,H,OnC,ClyC,H„ 
C^,C,H)03,  is  only  known  in  combination  with  a^ii-  ^^^7°"" 
sylic  acid.     It  is  formed  when  dry  anisylic  acid  is  anl^i. 
exposed  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine.     From  the 
alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  fine,  shining  needles ;  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  176^, 
sublimable. 
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Brcmanuf/Ue  Acid:  HO^CisH^BrO^  is,  like  ehloranisylic  acid, 
a  doable  acid,  consistiiig  of  anifiylio  and  bibromanisjlic  acid ;  it  ia 
obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine  upon  anisylic  acid..  It 
crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  very  fine,  shining  needles, 
which  fuse  at  204^,  sublime,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol 
and  ether.  With  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  it  gives  soluble 
salts. 

£inUr(hani9fflie  Add:  RO,Gfifif{CJilSO^,Cfi^U)0^  is  not 
known  isolated;  with  anisylic  ^ acid  it  forms  two  combinations, 
corresponding  to  the  formulm  :-^ 

1.  HO,C,H,0,(C,2NO„C„C,H)03+ 3(H0,C,.H,0,) « -Nitro. 

anisylic  acid. 

2.  HO,C,H,0,(C,2NO„C„C,H)03+HO,C^H,0,=  '^Nitro- 

anisylic  acid. 

The  former  compound  is  formed  simultaneonsly  with  anisylic 
acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  dracunculus  oil,  and  is  found 
in  the  mother  liquor  which  remains  behind  in  the  preparation  of 
anisylate  of  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  flat,  colorless,  and  nearly  tasteless  needles,  hardly  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  chlorine  and 
bromine  it  forms  double  compounds  of  nitroanisylic  with  chlorani- 
9ylic  and  bromanisylic  add. 

The  second  compound  is  obtained  when  anisylic  acid  or  the  pre- 
ceding compound  is  digested  a  long  time  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  By  repeated  crystallization  from  hot  alcohol,  it  appears  in 
very  fine,  white  needles,  tasteless  and  odorless,  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  at 
175  to  180^,  not  distillable  without  decomposition.  By  boiling 
fuming  nitric  acidy  it  is  changed  into  the  so-called  binitranisol^  a 
compound  of  salicyl-nitrid  with  nitroanisoL  Brought  in  contact 
with  chloride  of  phosphorus^  we  obtain,  under  formation  of  bioxy- 
chloride  of  phosphorus^  one   of  the   nitro-compound8sB(CjoH^O, 

2N0 J  <  Q?  +  An  <  Q?(?),  corresponding  to  bioxychloride  of  anisyl ; 

this  nitro-compound  separates  in  the  air  into  hydrochloric  and 
nitro-anisylic  acid. 

Salt-like  Combinations  of  Oxide  of  Methyl  and  Oxide  of  Ethyl  tdth  the 
Acids  of  Salicyl  and  Anisyl, 

Salicylate  of  Methyl  (Gaultheric  Acid):  MeO,SaOj. 
of  ?:rid^oP  ^^^^  compound  is  the  main  constituent  of  the  oil  of 
methyl  GauUheria  procumbens.     If  the  latter  be  distilled, 

at  first  an  oil  goes  over  which  consists  of  Cj^H^  and 
at  224^  comes  the  pure  compound.  It  is  also  obtained  when  2 
parts  wood-spirit,  l|  parts  salicylic  acid,  and  1  part  sulphuric 
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acidy  are  subjected  to  distillation.  A  colorless  liquid,  of  pleasant 
aromatic  odor  and  taste;  dissolves  a  little  in  water,  but  in  all  pro- 
portions in  ether  and  alcohol;  boils  at  211  to  224^;  sp.  gr.  1.173. 
This  compound  behaves  quite  like  a  paired  acid ;  it  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  its  combinations,  and  fofms  a  series  of  salts,  which 
contain  1  atom  base  to  1  atom  salicylate  of  methyl. 

The  potciasa  eomvaundy  KO+MeO,SaO^  is  obtained  by  miziag 
a  cold  concentratea  solution  of  potasaa  with  salicylate  of  methyl ; 
it  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  six-sided  plates,  which 
are  soluble  in  water^  alcohol,  and  ether.    If  the  aqueous  solution 
be  warmed,  there  are  formed  wood-spirit  and  salicylate  of  methyl. 
If  upon  ialieylate  of  methyl  we  let  chlorine  act,  we  obtain  bichlor- 
tdlieylate  of  methyl^  which  crystallizes,  and  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.    In  the  same  manner  we  obtain  -^^  of  methyl. 
by  bromine  the  corresponding  bromine  compounds ; 
they  possess,  like  the  salicylate  of  methyl,  the  pro-  BromwUcyUte 
perties  of  an  acid,  and  unite  with  the  bases  to  form  ^  "^^  ^  ' 
salts.    In  like  manner,  by  the  action  of  nitrie  acid  upon  salicylate 
of  methyl,  a  compound  arises,  which  consists  of  bini^ 
iro-ealicylate  and  salicylate  qf  methyl    If  we  make  Nitro-saiicyiate 
use  of  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  fuming  sul-  °'™«t^y^ 
phurio  acid,  there  are  formed  binitrp-salicylate  and 
PrinUro-ealicylate  of  methyl*  •  The  former  compound  crystallizes 
in  pale-yellowish  scales,  which  fuse  at  124^;  the  latter  compound 
crystallizes  in  yellow  plates;  they  all  possess  acid  properties,  and 
form  with  ammonia  crystallizable  salts. 

Anieylate  of  Methyl :  MeO, AnO,,  is  obtained  by  ^  tj,  f 

distilling  2  parts  wood-spirit,  1  part  anisylic  acid,  ^y* 
and  1  part  sulphuric  acid.  The  compound  goes  over 
as  a  heavy  oil,  which  stiffens  crystalline.  Crystallizes  from  the 
alcoholic  or  etheric  solution  in  white,  shining  scales,  which  fuse  at 
46^;  insoluble  in  water,  easilv  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  of 
agreeable  odor,  like  anise  oil,  burning  taste.  Gives  no  compounds 
with  the  bases.  By  chlorine j  bromine^  and  nitric  acidy  we  obtain 
combinations  of  oxide  of  methyl  with  chloranieylicy  bromaniaylic 
and  nitro-anisylie  acidj  all  of  which  are  neutral,  and  crystallize. 

Salicylate  of  Ethyl :  AeO,SaOj,  is  obtained,  like 
the  oxide  of  methyl  combination.  A  fluid  heavier  than  oompoundg.  ^ 
water;  boils  at  225^;  smells  less  agreeably  than  the 
methyl  compound;  behaves  like  a  paired  acid.     With  chlorine^ 
bromine^  and  nitric  acidj  it  gives  the  oxide  of  ethyl  compounder 
which  all  have  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  crystallize;  they 
correspond  to  the  compounds  of  salicylate  of  methyl 

Anisyhxte  of  Ethyl:  AeOjAnO,,  a  colorless  liquid,  of  burning, 
aromatic  taste  and  smell;  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  inso- 
luble; dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  250^;  not 
acid.  Behaves  to  nitrie  acidy  chlorine^  and  bromine  like  the  cor- 
responding methyl  compound. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THB  ACIDS  OF  THE  SALIOTL  GROUP. 

CARTOPHYLLIC  ACED: 

C  AO,'^(6C,H.C^C,H)Og=Cj^H^05  (?). 

Ca^ophylUc  Carj/opki/Uie  acid  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
*^      ■  oil  of  cloves,  which  is  procured  from  the  flower-bnds 

of  Eugenia  earyophyllata.  If  this  oil  be  subjected  to  distillation 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  a  neutral  oil  goes  over, 
whilst  carjophyllate  of  potassa  remains;  if  this  substance  be  de- 
Piment  acid,      composed  by  a  mineral  acid,  caryophyllic  acid  goes 

over  by  distillation.  From  pimenta  oil,  which  is  ob< 
tained  from  the  fruit  of  Myrtus  pimenta^  we  obtain,  in  like  man- 
ner, pimentie  aeid^  which  is  identical  with  caryophyllic  acid.  An 
oily,  water-clear  fluid,  sp.  gr.  1.079,  taste  aromatic,  burning, 
sharp;  odor  like  cloves;  but  little  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  fatty  oils;  boils  at  243^,  and 
forms  with  the  bases  salts,  which  have  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
acids;  by  nitric  acid  it  becomes  red,  and  by  peroxide  of  iron  salts 
violet  red. 
EaeeDin.  Eugenin  is  a  body  which  is  deposited  in  leaflets 

of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  from  the  water   distilled 
away  from  cloves.    It  is  indifferent,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  has  the  same  constitution  as  caryophyllic  acid. 
Giiaiftoacid.  Q-uaioeAcid:  HOjC^H^O,.    It  occurs  in  ^uaiac 

resin.  It  crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in 
irregular  warts,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  is 
sublimable,  and  separates  bv  distillation  with  baryta  into  carbonic 
acid  and  guaiacen  ^(ji^b^%^)'  ^^  1^^  ^^^  further  investigated. 

Fourth  Grovp, 
Carbon  yueleus:  Cg. 

It  includes: 

a.  The  Benzid  Q-roup:  Component  C,H,;    Nucleus  C,;    Active 

element  H. 
J.  The  Benzoyl  Q-roup :  Component  O^H,;  Nucleus  C,;   Active 

part  C,H. 

THE  BENZID  GROUP. 

Component  C^Hg ;  Nucleus  C^ ;  Active  element  H. 

The  benzid  group  corresponds  to  the  methyl  group;  thus,  for 
example,  ethyl,  2Q^^^'H.j  with  the  nucleus  C3,  is  the  radical  of 
benzin  2C,Hj,Cj,H. 
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Boiling  point 


To  this  group  belong : 

Member  1*         (unknown). 

"      2.  Benzid,  Bd  -2C,H„C,,n«C„H  —       80°.5. 

«      8.  Tolid,     Td  -8C,H^C,,n-C„H,  —  109^ 

«      4.  Xyloid,  Xd  -4C,H,,C,,H-C,,H,  —       — 

«      6.  Cumid,   Cd  -6C,H^a,H«C„H,,  —  144^ 

«      6.  Cymid,  Cyd-6C,H„C3,H«CaoH,3  —  ITP. 

The  radicals  of  this  group  are  not  known  in  isolated  condition; 
they  all  combine  with  H^  and  these  combinations  correspond  to  4 
volumes  gas.  Each  member  of  the  benzid  group  has  a  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  benzoyl  group ;  thus  benzoyl  2C,Hj,Cg,CJI 
corresponds  to  benzid  2CjHj,Cg,H,  and  benzoic  acid  H0(2CjH^ 
Cg,CjH)0,  to  hydro-benzid  (zCjHj,C8,H)n,  in  the  same  manner 
as  acetic  acid  H0(C,H^CjH)03  corresponds  with  hydro-methyl 
(CjHjjH)!!.  As  by  tne  decomposition  of  hydrate  of  acetic  acid 
hydro-methyl  arises,  so  from  the  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  is  formed 
hydro-benzid,  from  toluylic  acid,  hydro-tolid,  etc.  The  hydrogen 
compounds  of  this  group  also  arise  by  the  dry  distillation,  espe- 
cially of  carboniferous  organic  bodies.  The  radicals  farther  unite 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  NO^.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  hydro-benzid  (CjjHJH,  we  first  obtain  MI!„H.)C1,  but  if  the 
action  of  chlorine  continue,  we  obtain  (CjHjpCgjCjH)©!,.  As  soon 
as  these  bodies  form,  they  unite  with  the  simultaneously  arising 
hydrochloric  acid,  hence  we  obtain  (CuH3)Cl3-f-3HCl;  if  we 
treat  this  compound  with  potassa  lye,  it  separates  into  (Cj,H3)Gl3, 
chloride  of  potassium  and  water.  It  may  be  supposed  that  by  the 
continued  action  of  potassa  upon  (0|2H3)Cl3  an  acid  arises,  which 
is  constituted  of  (02.03)0,.  If  we  treat  the  nitrogen-combinations 
of  these  radicals  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  NO4  is  replaced  by 
NH,  (under  separation  of  sulphur  and  formation  of  water)^  where- 
by organic  bases  arise,  which  appear  as  ammonia,  in  which  the 
third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  CijH^O^^Hy,  etc.,  and 
which  correspond  to  the  bases  of  the  methyl  group  {compare 
General  Part,  page  81). 


8BC0ND 
BENZID: 

BdaaZCgH^,  Cgy  HssbC  igHj* 

Hydrobenzid  (Benzin,  Benzol):  BdH.  Occurs  in  oil  gas,  in 
coal-tar,  and  is  formed,  when  the  vapor  of  bergamot-oil  is  led 
through  a  glowing  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  lime.  It  farther  arises 
by  the  decomposition  of  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  and  of  cinnamic 
acid,  generally  of  all  bodies  which  go  over  into  benzoic  acid  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  phtalinio  acid^  etc.    A  mixture  of  1  part 
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hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  with  3  parts  hydrate  of  lime  is  exposed  in 
a  retort  to  a  slowly  increasing  heat.  The  benzin,  which  goes  over 
with  water,  is  separated  from  the  latter,  and  distilled  a  few  times 
over  potassa-lye.  Or,  we  distil  coal-tar,  subject  the  part,  which 
goes  over  first  and  swims  upon  the  water,  to  fractional  distUlation, 
and  collect  the  part  which  goes  over  between  80  and  90^.  The 
distillate  is  cooled  to  — 12^,  benzin  is  solid,  and  can,  by  expres- 
sion, be  divided  from  the  yet  fluid  portion  (in  continued  distilla- 
tion of  the  just  mentioned  fluid  at  100  to  115^  ^oZtn  goes  over,  at 
140  to  144°  cumin  goes  over,  and  at  170  to  175®,  probably  cymin). 
Benzin,  at  common  temperature,  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid,  strongly 
refracting  light;  pleasant,  etheric  odor;  under  0°  it  stiffens  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  and  at  +  7^  becomes  again  fluid;  little  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  80^.5;  sp. 
gr.  0.85.  By  fuming  nitric  acid  we  obtain,  first  nitro-hensnd 
ax(2GflH2,Cg,H)N04,  and,  by  farther  action,  a  combination  of 
nitro-benzid  with  (CjHj,Cg,C,H)8N04,  or  the  so-called  hinitro^ 
benzid.  Chlorine  leads  benzin  first  into  (2CjH^C8,H)Cl-f-HCl, 
and  then  into  (C,H^Cg,C,H)Cl34-3HCl.  With  concentrated  «ui- 
phuric  acid  we  obtain  sulphobenzid  Bd,SO^  and  sulphobenzid- 
sulphuric  acid  HO(Bd,SOJ'"SOj  corresponding  to  sulph-ethyl- 
sulphiiric  acid. 

Chloride  of  Benzidi  BdCl,  is  not  known  isolated. 
Aiobeazid.  Azobenzid :  BdN,  is  obtained,  when  an  alcoholic 

solution  of  nitrobenzid  is  distilled  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa ;  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  a  red  body 
goes  over,  which  stiffens  in  larger  crystals,  and  from  the  etheric 
solution  is  obtained  in  beautiful  perfect  crystals,  which  fuse  at 
65®,  boil  at  193®,  and  volatilize  undecomposed. 
Aiooxyboimd.        Azooxybenzid :  C,,H^O««BdNO=BdO,+BdN^ 

If  to  a  solution  of  nitrobenzid,  in  10  parts  alcohol, 
we  add  gradually  as  much  potassa  as  the  nitrobenzid  used,  and 
after  decomposition  has  taken  place,  distil  the  fluid,  a  residue  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  which  consists  of  2  layers;  the  upper  one 
after  a  short  time  stiffens  to  oily,  yellow,  lustrous,  quaarangular 
prisms,  which  are  pulverizable,  and  fuse  at  36®.  This  is  azooxy- 
benzid  (simultaneously  is  also  formed  anilin  NH^^OuiH^).  If  we 
boil  this  body  a  little  while  with  not-fuming  nitric  acid,  small  yellow 
prisms  consisting  of  (C^HgNOJN^O^  called  nitro-azooxybenzidj 
are  separated  from  the  nitric  acid  solution ;  if  upon  this  substance 
we  let  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution  act,  we  obtain  a  red  crystal- 
line powder  consisting  of  O^HgKjO,.  If  we  treat  azobenzid  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  until  there  is  a  reaction,  red  crystals  form  in 
cooling,  which,  after  being  washed  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  wa- 
ter, separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution'  in  flat-pressed  <^ystals; 
this  body  consists  of  (C^H^O,)N,-(C„H,)N+(0i,HpfOjN-  If 
we  boil  azobenzid  with  fuming  nitric  add  for   a  few  minutes^ 
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we  obtain  red  needles,  which  consist  of  (GMH.,2N0JN,«i(C,,Hf) 
N+(C„H3,2N04)N,  and  are  called  binitro-azobenzid.  This  body 
gives  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  an  organic  hwB-^delphenin. 
-C,AN,-(C„H,N)NH,. 

Nitrobenzid:  Bd+NO^.  To  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid  benzin  is  added  in  small  quantities,  and  from  the  mixture  the 
nitro-benzid  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  is  also  formed  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  nitro-benzoic  acid  salts.  A  yellowish  fluid,  of 
penetrating,  sweet  taste,  and  odor  like  cinnamon  oil;  sp.  ^r.  1.209; 
boils  at  213^;  crystallizes  at  — 8^;  insoluble  in  water,  but  misci- 
ble  in  every  proportion  with  ether  and  alcohol.  If  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  nitro«benzid  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
we  bring  some  zinc,  or  if  we  mix  the  alcoholic  solution  with  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  we  thus  obtain  anUin  ^benzidam)  NEL^Bd,  in 
the  latter  case  sulphur  is  separated.  If  nitro-benzid  be  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  fuming  sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  the 
80-called  btnitro-benzid  is  formed,  which  consists  of  nitrobenzid 
+(C,H^a,C^)3N0,. 

Sulpho-oenzid:  Bd-f-SO,.  If  to  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  we 
add  benzin,  and  dilute  the  glutinous  mass  with  water,  after  a  little 
time  sulpho-benzid  is  precipitated,  and  in  the  solution  sulpho-ben- 
zid  sulpharic  acid,  and  free  sulphuric  acid  are  foand,  and  are  sepa- 
rated in  the  ordinary  way  by  baryta.  From  the  alcoholic  or 
etheric  solution  sulpho-bensid  is  separated  in  determinable  crys- 
tals, which  fuse  at  100^,.  in  higher  temperature  volatilize,  and  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Sulpho-benzid'Sulphuric  Acid:  HO(Bd,SOp^SOs.  Forms  a 
crystalline  mass,  which  is  decomposed  in  a  higher  temperature. 
Gives  with  ammoniaj  pota%9a^  noday  and  oxide  of  zinc  pure  crys- 
tallizable  salts.  The  compound  with  oxide  of  copper  appears  in 
beautiful  perfect -crystals,  which  contain  water. 

PAIRED  OOMBIKATIONS  07  BBNZID. 

1.  Picramyl:  Pcr«CaH,'^BcU-C„H5'^gH. 

Pairlisg  CgH;  Component  ^JR-^\  Nucleus  C,;  Actiye  element  HsaCi^Hf. 

Picramyl  (Stilbene)  occurs  in  cdmbination  with  oxyeen  in  bitter 
almond  oil.  It  is  probably  a  paired  radical,  in  which  benzid 
assumes  the  place  of  pairling,  and  C,H  appears  as  active  part ;  if 
the  active  H  leaves  benzid,  and  G^H  takes  its  plaoe,  then  picramyl 
is  converted  into  benzoyl  2C,B^C8,C,H— Cja^  Picramyl  is 
known  by  itself  and  in  combination  with  0,CI,S,  and  N. 

Pure  picramyl  is  obtained  when  sulphide  of  picramyl  PcrS,  is 
heated  in  a  retort;  it  evolves  sulpho-carbonic  acid  and  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  residue  remains  which  consists  of  picramyl 
and  thionessal.    If,  after  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  this  re- 
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Bidue  be  strongly  heated,  at  first  picramy  1  goes  over.  It  is  repeatedly 
crystallized  out  of  alcohol  and  then  out  of  ether ;  forms  pointed, 
rhombic,  colorless,  and  tasteless  leaflets,  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
which  dissolve  more  easily  in  ether  than  in  alcohol.  From  the 
melted  state,  by  being  severely  shaken,  it  becomes  solid ;  boils  at 
292^;  distilled  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  it  gives  bitter  almond  oU; 
combines  directly  with  chlorine  and  bromine. 

,  Oxide  of  Picramyl  (Bitter  Almond  Oil) :  PcrO,^ 
Better  almond  gj^^^^.  ^\mouA  oil  is  formed  by  the  so-called  bitter 
almond  oil  fermentation,  which  consists  of  the  de- 
composition of  amygdalin,  occurring  in  bitter  almonds,  under  the 
influence  of  emulsin  and  water,  into  bitter  almond  oil,  sugar,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  cinnamon  oil,  by  distillation  of  benzoin  resin  with  nitric  acid, 
by  oxidation  of  styracin,  etc.  We  obtain  it  when  bitter  almonda, 
which  have  been  freed  from  fatty  oils  by  expression,  are  ground 
with  water  to  an  emulsion,  the  mass  digested  for  12  to  24  hours 
at  80  to  40^,  and  then  distilled  in  a  vapor  apparatus.  Instead 
of  bitter  almonds  we  may  use  the  stones  of  cherries,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  also  the  bark  of  Prunu% 
Padus.  The  obtained  bitter  almond  oil,  containing  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  is  collected  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  intimately 
mixed  with  lime-water  and  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron,  and 
then  rectified.  Colorless,  thin-flowing,  peculiar  fluid,  of  pleasant, 
aromatic  odor,  and  sharp,  burning  taste.  Dissolves  ia  30  parts 
water,  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions,  boils  at 
176^,  sp.  gr.  1.043.  In  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  it  is,  in  the  cold,  soluble  without  decomposition. 

If  we  let  bitter  almond  oil  stand  with  potMsa  lye  a  little  while, 
in  a  closed  vessel,  it  is  changed  into  benzoin  C^'B.^fi^.  The  same 
change  follows  very  quickly  by  using  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  Benzoin  behaves  to  bitter  almond 
oil  as  anisoin  to  anise  oil,  or  metaldehyd  to  aldehyd.  If  2  atoms 
bitter  almond  oil  unite  to  form  a  common  atom,  under  separation 
of  1  atom  H,  we  thus  obtain  stilbyl  Cj^H^O^,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  paired  compound  of  bitter  almond  oil  with  benzoylous 
acid  (C„HgOj),'"(C,JB[^)0^  and  if  2  atoms  hydrogen  leave  benzoin 
we  obtain  benzU  C^^J^^. 

Benioin.  Benzoin  forms  clear,  very  lustrous  and  white  crys- 

tals, which  are  prismatic,  and  destitute  of  odor  and 
taste ;  at  120^  they  melt  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which,  in  cooling, 
stiffens  to  a  large-leaved  radiated  mass;  quite  volatile,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol;  if  the  alcoholic  solution  be  shaken 
with  ammonia,  we  obtain  benzoinamid  'S^+SG^B.^.  If  we  let  the 
solution,  saturated  with  ammonia  gas,  stand  for  several  months, 
we  obtain  benzoinaniy  {Cj^B,^^0^+{CJI^^'S^  with  several  other 
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prodncU.    JBenzeinamid  crystallizes  in  silky,  fusiblsi  Benzoinamid. 

Tolatile  needles ;  tasteless  and  odorless ;  insoluble  in 

water,  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Bemoinam  appears 

in  white,  odorless,  microscopic  needles,  which,  npon  Benzoinam. 

addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  easily 

in  alcohol.   SttWyl,  C«H„0^,  is  obtained  when  npon  ^^^^ 

bitter  almond  oil  moist  chlorine  gas  acts.     CrystalliEes  in  direct 

prisms,  resembles  very  much  benzoin,  and  combines  with  potassa* 

Benzil:  G^^fi^y  is  formed  when  benzoin  is  treated  Benzil. 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  moist  chlorine 
gas ;  from  the  etheric  solution  it  crystallizes  in  transparent,  six- 
aided  columns,  an  inch  in  length;  tasteless  and  odorless;  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fusible  and  sublimable* 
If  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  benzil  be  mixed  with  Azobenzil. 
aqueous  ammonia,  we  obtain  azobenzilj  N, + SG^H ^^O,. 
If  into  the  warm  solution  of  benzil  in  anhydrous  alcohol  ammonia 
gas  be  led,  thus  are  formed  imabeimlj  NH,C^,H,oO^  which  is 
almost  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether;  benzilimidj   NH, 
CJBij/)^  isomeric  with  imabensil,  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  beneilaim,  N+O^H^  which  is  easily  dissolved  in 
those  fluids.    If  we  boil  stilbyl  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  soln* 
tion  of  potassa  so  long  as  a  proof  is  completely  dissolved  in  water, 
there  is  found  in  the  solution  benzilate  (stilbylate)  of  potassa.     If 
we  boil  this  substance  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  cooling, 
benzoic  add,   H0,C«H„0.-H0(C„H.0,)1C.,H.)  B«uaicacid. 
O3,  IS  separated  in  shining  needles,  which  are  easily 
•oluble  inr*  alcohol,  but  not  easily  in  water ;  if  we  heat  benzilic  acid 
with  chloride  of  phowphortu^  we  obtain  HOyC^HjoGlO,. 

Bitter  almond  oil,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted  by  absorption 
of  oxygen  into  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  (2CjH,,Cg,H)'"(C,H)0,4- 
O,a-HO,(2C,H^C3,C,H)03.  If  we  conduct  this  substance  through 
a  glowing  tube,  we  obtain  oxide  of  carbon  and  benzin.  If  bitter 
almond  oU  be  brought  in  contact  with  eoneentrated  aqueoae  am^ 
monia^  after  a  little  time  crystals  of  nitro-picramyl  N^-f  SPcr  are 
deposited ;  if  we  use  the  crude  bitter  almond  oil  instead  of  the 
pure,  different  products  are  formed,  as  nitro-picramylj  benzhydra- 
midy  amarin  (a  base),  all  of  which  consist  of  N^+SCj^H,;  also 
benzoylazotidy  I^Cj^H^,  and  azobemoyly  N,+  SC^fig.  Besides  these, 
there  are  yet  obtained  azobenzoidj  azobenzoidin^  azobenzoilidj  all 
of  which  correspond  to  the  formula  N,C^H„  +  2(N3,G39Hi2), 
and  benzamU  N,+(C„H,o)0„  pikryl  N+(C^„)0,.  Pure  bitter 
almond  oil,  brought  in  contact  with  hydroeulphurie  aeid^  forms 
sulphide  of  pioramyL  If  we  use  sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  thus 
obtain  simultaneously  with  sulphide  of  picramyl,  more  nitrogen 
combinations,  which  unite  with  sulphide  of  picramyl,  thus:  SPcrS, 
+N^Pcrj  and  ePcrS^+N^Pcr,.  If  we  treat  bitter  almond  oil 
with  chloride  of  phoiphorue,  we  obtain  chloride  of  picramyl  PcrCl^ 
16 
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and  if  npon  this  we  let  sulpho-carhonic  acid  in  common  with  am- 
monia act,  thus  is  formed  sulpho-ct/anide  of  benzoyl^  Cj^H^CyS^ 
Sulphide  of  Picramyl:  PcrS^  arises  by  the  action 
picnmyi.*^  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  bitter  almond  oil.  A 
white  powder,  not  crystalline;  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol ;  imparts  to  the  skin  a  garlic  odor.  Brought  in  contact 
with  ether,  it  is  instantaneously  fluid ;  transparent,  and  is  dissolyed 
in  small  quantity ;  if  we  add  to  the  ether  only  a  few  drops  of  al- 
cohol, it  becomes  at  once  solid  again.  Fuses  at  91  to  95^,  and 
stiffens,  after  cooling,  to  a  crystalline  mass.  If  it  be  any  time 
preserved  in  fused  state,  it  separates,  under  evolution  of 'carbonic 
ThioneesaL  ^^^  hydrosulphuric  acid,  into  picramyl  and  thumeB- 
sal:  Ci^Hf^ipiJI^S^C^KgSj  which  distils  over, 
-  when  picramyl  has  volatilized.  Thionessal  is  colorless,  odorless, 
crystallizes  in  silky  lustred  needles,  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  absorbed  in  considerable  quantity  by 
boiling  naphtha;  it  melts  at  178^,  and  volatilizes  undecomposed; 
boiled  with  nitric  acidy  it  goes  over  into  nUr0'ihione%9al^  ^20^ 
2N04,S ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  action  of  bromine,  we 
obtain  bromthione9%al  ^s  C^^HyBr^S,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  water,  and  naphtha ;  in  a  higher  temperature  it  melts,  and 
in  cooling  stiffens  in  rhombic  plates,  and  suffers  itself  to  volatilize 
undecomposed.  If  we  treat  sulphide  of  picramyl  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  bitter 
almond  oil.  With  sulphide  of  ammonium^  sulphide  of  picramyl 
unites,  forming  2(NH^S)+8PcrS  {$ee  heUno  Nitro-picramyl). 

Uhloride  of  Picramyl:  PcrCl,,  is  obtained  when 
p^i^yL^  bitter  almond  oil  is  distilled  with  chloride  of  phos- 
phorus, under  simultaneous  formation  of  bioxy chlo- 
ride of  phosphorus.  Colorless  transparent  liquid,  of  penetrating 
odor;  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
sp.  gr.  1.245.  Gives,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  hydrogen,  ES,HS,  chloride  of  potassium  and  sul- 
phide of  picramyl.  A  compound  of  bichloride  of  picramyl  with 
picramyl  d  Per -f- Per  CI,,  or,  proUhchloride  of  ptera- 
of  picramyl.^  ^y^'  P^rCl,  is  obtained  when  over  fused  picramyl 
chlorine  gas  is  conducted,  until  it  evolves  vapor  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  mass  be  treated  with  cold  ether,  a  part 
is  dissolved ;  the  part  soluble  in  ether  as  well  as  the  insoluble 
part  has  the  same  constitution.  The  latter  dissolves  in  boiling 
ether,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  is  separated  in  small,  trans- 
parent, oblique-prismatic  crystals.  If  the  solution  in  cold  ethw 
be  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  octa- 
gonal transparent  plates  form,  which  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  If  we  boil  both  combinations  in  an  alcoholic  Bolution 
ofpotoBMOj  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium,  and  compounds  which 
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correspond  to  the  formula  C^H„C1,  conseqaentlj 

consist  of  itilbyl  and  chhrine;  both  are  oily  bodies,  ofltiiby^^^^^ 

and-  are  precipitated  by  water  from  the  alcoholio 

solution ;  these  compounds  take  2  atoms  more  of  chlorine  and  form 

a  body  not  easily  soluble  in  ether,  which  forms  small  lenticular 

crystals.    If  we  bring  the  oily  substance  in  contact  with  bromine^ 

we  obtain  C,,H„Br,Cl. 

Protobromide  of  Picramyl:  PcrBr,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromine  upon  picramyl ;  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol. 

JVttro-ineramyZ  (Hydrobenzamid):  PcrgN,.  Aque-  Kitro-picramyL 
ous  ammonia  is  left  in  contact  with  pure  bitter  almond 
oil  for  6  or  8  days ;  crystals  of  nitro-picramyl  are  separated,  which 
are  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  sojlution  in  octahedrons,  destitute 
of  color,  smell,  and  taste ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  110^,  and  becomes  solid  asain  after 
a  few  days ;  in  contact  with  acids  it  separates  with  addition  of 
water  into  ammonia  and  bitter  almond  oil.  By  dry  distillation 
ammonia  first  escapes,  and  a  light,  fluid,  fragrant  oil.  When  the 
evolution  of  ammonia  has  ceased,  a  melted  mass  is  found  in  the 
retort,  which  stiffens  crystalline;  it  consists  of  two  substances; 
one  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  shining  leaflets ;  the 
other  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  is  a  base,  lophin,  consisting  of  N^O^^ 
HjT.  If  we  melt  nitro-pieramyl  with  hydrate  of  votassa^  ammonia 
escapes,  and  a  residue  remains,  which  after  being  leached  with 
water  consists  of  (en20«ft2&»n  and  i«n2o2tm;  the  former  * 
is  soluble  in  alcohol.  If  to  its  alcoholic  solution  we  andbeutoi^ 
add  some  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  henzostilbin  is 
separated  in  small  white  crystals ;  it  either  consists  of  C^gH^O  or 
of  Cs^Hj^O,.  The  henzolon  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  dissolved  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  splendid  red  color;  if  we  add 
alcohol  to  the  solution,  it  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  it  fuses  at  248^;  sublimes  un- 
changed, and  consists  of  C„H,0,.  If  into  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  nitro-picramyl  we  conduct  hydrosulphuric  acidy  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  formed,  and  a  white  mealy  powder,  which  consists 
of  2  atoms  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  8  atoms  sulphide  of  picra- 
myl, and  is  called  sulpho-hydrobenzoyl  {$ee  above  Sulphate  of  Pic- 
ramyl). 

If  we  boil  nitro-picramyl  a  few  hours  with  a  pure  solution  of 
potassay  it  is  converted  into  a  base,  amarin  (benzolin),  which  is 
metameric  with  nitro-picramyl. 

Benzhydramidy  which  is  constituted  like  nitro-  Bcmhydramid. 
picramyl,  is  formed  simultaneously  with  that  sub- 
stance and  amarin,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upoii  crude  bitter 
almond  oil ;  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
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prisms,  but  it  gires  witb  hydroeUorio  acid  neither  ammonia  nor 
bitter  almond  oil. 

.  PicramyloQcyd^SuJf'hurie  Acid.    By  the  action  of 

poiDmdsof^xide  fti^hydroiifl  sulphnric  acid  npon  bitter  almond  oil,  we 
of  pionunyL       obtain  a  glntinons  mass;  if  it  be  dilated  with  water, 

and  saturated  with  baryta,  a  baryta  salt  remains 
dissolved. 

Pxeramyloxyd-Formie  Acid:  HO,(PorO,pFoO„  is  obtained 
when  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bitter  tdmond  oil,  which  con- 
tains hydrocyanic  acid,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  eya* 
porated  to  dryness.  The  residue  consists  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
benzamid,  and  pioramyloxyd-formic  acid,  which  latter  is  extracted 
by  ether.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  etfaeric  solution,  we  obtain 
picramyloxyd-formic  acid  in  crystals;  it  tastes  rather  strongly 
acid,  and  smells  a  Uttle  like  bitter  almonds.  With  oxidizing 
bodies  it  gives  benzoic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  With  the 
bases  it  forms  completely  neutral  salts.  It  withdraws  carbonic 
acid  from  its  combinations. 

...  Bemiminie  Acid.     If  we  let  an  alcoholic  solntioii 

^n^ummo        ^f  ^^^^^  almoud  oil,  saturated  with  ammonia,  stand 

for  28  hours,  and  then  mix  it  with  water,  there  re- 
mains dissolved  benziminate  of  ammonia.  Hydrochloric  acid 
separates  the  acid ;  silky  snowy  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  melts  in  the  heat,  and  is  decomposed  by 
distillation. 

CINNAMYL: 

C^Hy'^PcrsCigHgasCy. 

(^jjij^g^yl  Ginnamyl  is  a  paired  radical,  which  consists  of 

picramyl  with  the  pairiing  C^Hy  In  its  combining 
proportions  it  quite  agrees  with  picramyl.  It  is  not  known  iso- 
lated; it  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  cinnamon  oil.  By  the 
distillation  of  Java,  Ceylon,  and  Chinese  cinnamon,  as  well  as 
cassia  buds,  with  water,  volatile  oils  are  procured,  which,  in  respect 
to  color  and  odor,  differ  widely  from  each  other,  but  in  their  con- 
stitution and  chemical  relations  present  no  differences.  This  oil, 
which  is  called  cinnamon  oil,  consists  of  C^H^O,,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  paired  combination  of  methyl  with  oxide  of  cinna- 
myl=»C,H3,C„H80,.  Cinnamon  oil  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air. 
There  are  formed  two  resins  and  oxide  of  cinnamyl.  If  we  treat 
the  latter  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  or  with  nitrous 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  bitter  almond  oil,  whilst  the  pairiing  C^H, 
is  separated. 

oxide  of  dnn.  p  ^^^  ?/  a«iuimyZ;  CyO.- C ^-(20  A,C,Hr 
oyi,  yj^tXjK}^  18  found  m  old  cmnamon  oil,  by  the  dis- 

tillation of  which  it  is  obtained;   or,  we  dissolve 
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nitrate  of  cinnamyl  ($ee  below)  in  water,  whereby  oxide  of  oinnamyl 
18  precipitated.  It  is  washed  a  few  times  with  water,  then  distilled 
with  water,  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calciam.  A  colorless  flnid, 
of  pleasant  cinnamon  odor.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  converted 
completely  into  cinnamic  acid,  HO(CigH7)03.  If  we  heat  it  with 
nitrie  acid^  we  thus  obtain  benzoic  acid  and  nitro-benzoic  acid. 
If  we  distil  the  latter  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  it 
18  converted,  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  into  bitter  almond 
oil,  whilst  simultaneously  more  benzoic  acid  is  formed.  Brought 
in  contact  with  ammonia  ga$j  we  obtain  nitrtheinnamyl. 

Nitrate  of  Oinnamyl:  OyO„NOs,  is  procured  either  by  direct 
union,  or  by  dropping  cinnamon  oil  into  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
A  solid  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  which,  in 
contact  with  water,  separates  into  oxide  of  cinnamyl  and  nitric 
acid.  If  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxide  of  cinnamyl  iodide  of 
potanium  and  iodine  be  brought,  there  is  formed  a  crystalline, 
Dronze-colored  precipitate;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  consists 
of8CyO,+I,+KL 

Sulphide  of  Oinnamyl:  GyS,  is  obtained,  if  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitro-cinnamyl  hydbrosulphuric  acid  be  led.  Quite 
resembles  sulphide  of  picramyl. 

OxyeUorideofOhloreinnamyl:  C^H.OjCl,- C^H,'^(Oi,H,ClJO,* 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  oxide  of  cinnamyl. 
Sublimes  in  white  needles. 

Nitro^nnamyl:  CyjN,,  crystallizes  in  direct  prisms,  colorless, 
inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  melts,  and  stiffens  to  a  transparent 
mass.  Upon  this,  hydrochloric  acid  and  potcusa  are  without  action. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  oxide  of  cinnamyl. 

Oinnamon  Oi/:  CA,-CyO^  poss^ses  generally  ^    ^^.^^ 
a  yellow  color,  a  pleasant  cinnamon  odor,  and  sweet  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^j^^^^ 
burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  1.035;  is  solid  below  0^;  in  myi. 
water  not  easily  soluble,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  and 
ether.    Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  separates  into 
cinnamic  acid,  and  two  rewn%^  one  of  which  is  said  to  consist  of 
C12H3O,  the  other  of  GjoH^O^.    Hydrochloric  acid  ga$  also  de- 
composes cinnamon  oil,  forming  various  resins  and  some  volatile 
oils.     Cama^bud  oil  is  said  to  form  with  ammonia  gas  an  acid 
and  a  neutral  compound  caNHg^OaoH^O,,  and  NH3,20^Hj^O,. 

Oiwnamein  (Stiracin):  Cj^Hj^O^.  This  substance  p. 
is  found  in  storax,  in  Peruvian  and  Tolu-balsam,  in  "*"*™®"^ 
common  with  cinnamip  acid  and  various  resins.  Ginnamein  be- 
haves to  oxide  of  cinnamyl  as  benzoin  to  bitter  almond  oil.  This 
substance  is  procured  from  Peruvian  balsam,  when  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  balsam  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa  so  long  as  a  precipitate  of  resin-potassa  is  formed.  If  the 
alcoholic  solution,  separated  from  this  precipitate,  be  mixed  with 
water,  cinnamein  is  separated  in  the  form  of  an  oil.  A  pale, 
reddish-brown  fluid,  heavier  than  water,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless, 
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insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  305^; 
volatile,  burns  with  a  very  sooty  flame.  If  it  be  decomposed  with 
dilute  potassa  lye,  it  is  separated  into  cinnamic  acid  and  peruvin ; 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  forms,  under  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  cinnimate  of  potassa. 

Metacinnamem.  .  Metacinnamein:  G^.^a^  This  substance  occurs 
in  dissolved  cinnamein,  and  is  separated  when  the 
latter  is  cooled  under  0°.  It  is  generally  found  in  fluid  storaz. 
Forms  beautiful,  white,  ciliary  crystals;  insoluble  in  water;  it 
dissolves  in  8  parts  boiling,  20  parts  cold  alcohol,  and  3  parts 
ether ;  it  melts  in  hot  water,  forming  an  oily  liquid,  which,  after 
cooling,  stiffens  crystalline.  In  contact  with  potassa,  it  separates 
like  cinnamein  into  peruvin  and  cinnamic  acid.  Treated  with 
ehloriney  it  gives  a  substance  consisting  of  G30H22CI4O4. 
PeruviBu  Peruvin  (Styracon) :  CjgH^Oj.     Oily,  of  pleasant 

odor;  little  soluble  in  water;  volatile;  mixes  with 
alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions. 

Styron.  Styron:  CjgHj^Oj,  may  be  obtained,  when  cinna- 

mein is  distilled  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassa. 
It  is  separated  from  the  milky  distillate  in  long  silky  needles; 
odor  agreeable;  melts  at  33^;  sublimes;  in  water  somewhat  soluble, 
easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  being  distilled  with  peroxide 
of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  bitter  almond  oil. 

2.  eiNNAMIB: 
C^Hy'^BdasCuH^sssCd. 

Cinnamm.  fft/dr(hcinnamid  (Cinnamin,  Styrol) :  CdH  «=  (C^ 

H2'",Bd)H,  is  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  cinnamic 
acid  H0,(C4Hj,"^C,4H,)03,  with  hydrate  of  lime.  It  is  also 
found  in  storax,  and  is  formed  by  distillation  of  that  substance 
with  water  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Colorless,  transparent,  very 
mobile  fluid,  of  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  resembling  that  of  ben- 
zin,  with  burning  taste.  Slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  by  warming  dissolves  sulphur,  which  by 
cooling  is  deposited  in  large  crystals.  Boils  at  144^;  sp.  gr. 
0.924.  If  cinnamein  be  heated  for  half  an  hour  upon  the  oil  bath 
to  200^,  it  is  converted  into  a  solid,  hard,  colorless  substance, 
which  becomes  soft  by  warming ;  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  only  in  a  scanty  portion  soluble  in  ether ;  and  by  heating  in 
a  retort  is  again  converted  into  fluid  cinnamin.  This  body  is 
MetacinnamiiL  ^^'^^^  metacinnamiA  (metastyrol),  and  consists  of 
Cj^H^;  consequently,  7  atoms  cinnamin  give  8  atoms 
metacinnamin.  If  metacinnamin  be  treated  with  fuming  nitrie 
aeidy  we  obtain  nitro-Tnetaeinnaminy  as  a  white,  completely  amor- 
phous powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and«>(Cj4]^ 
NO4.  If  cinnamin  be  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid^  we  obtain 
mtro-cinnamin»(G4H,'^Bd}N04;  if  it  be  boiled  with  dilate  nitrio 
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acid,  ire  obtain  nitrO'Cinnamin,  bensoic  acid,  nitro-benzoio  acid, 
and  bitter  almond  oil,  under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Ohramie 
add  quickly  converts  cinnamin  into  benzoic  acid.  By  the  action 
of  chlorine  and  bromine^  we  obtain  chlorcinnamin  and  bromcin* 
Bamin. 

Bromeirmamin:  C,eH8Br,=(C^H^'"Bd)Br+HBr,  is  obtained 
if  bromine  be  dropped  into  cinnamin  so  long  as  it  is  absorbed  with- 
out evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  alco- 
holic solution ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
of  not  disagreeable  odor,  exciting  a  flow  of  tears ;  melts  at  62° ; 
boils  at  230°.  Brought  together  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  po- 
tassa,  it  gives  bromide  of  potassium  and  (C4H2,'~'Bd)BraiO,oH7Br. 

Nitroeinnamin:  {Cfi^'^Bd)NO^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  upon  cinnamin.  Separates  from  the  hot  alco- 
holic solution  in  magnificent  rhombic  prisms ;  smells  like  oil  of 
cinnamon,  exciting  tears;  produces  blisters.  Gives  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa  nttro-einnamid  (G4H3,^Bd)N,  corre- 
Bpondiog  to  nitrobenzid. 

3.  NAPHTHALID: 

Naphthalid  relates  to  benzid  as  does  cinnamid.  The  pairling  of 
naphthalid  is  CgH,ss2G4H.  It  is  found  in  combination  with  hydro* 
gen  as  naphthaltn  NaH,  in  coal  tar^  and  is  generally  produced 
by  dry  distillation  of  most  organic  bodies,  when  they  a.re  exposed 
to  a  very  high  temperature.     / 

JSydranaphthalid  (Naphthalin) :  NaH=«(C8H«,"^  „  ^ 
C„H3)H= Oa^Hg.  We  procure  naphthalin  readily  by  ^^i"*^^' 
distillation  of  coal  tar,  but  its  quantity  is  considerably 
enlarged  if  chlorine  be  led  into  the  tar,  or  if  the  latter  be  treated 
with  chloride  of  lime,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Naphthalin 
always  goes  over  last  by  distillation  of  tar,  mixed,  however,  with 
anthracin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  treatment  with  alco- 
hol, in  which  anthracin  is  insoluble.  Both  bodies  are  deposited 
if  the  distillate  be  cooled  to  — 10°.  Naphthalin  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallization  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution.  Crystallizes  by 
slow  evaporation  in  thin,  white,  rhombic  leaflets,  and  by  slow  sub- 
limation in  white,  extremely  light  flakes,  of  peculiar  odor  and 
burning  aromatic  taste;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  acetic  acid,  and  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid ;  melts  at  79^ ; 
boils  at  212^;  sp.  gr.  1.045.  Easily  distils  with  vapor  of  water; 
is  inflamed  with  difficulty,  and  burns  with  a  sooty  flame. 

By  the  action  of  nitrie  acid  upon  naphthalin^  the  same  products 
arise  as  by  the  action  of  that  acid  upon  benzin ;  we  obtain  (CgH,,'^ 
C,,H3)N0  and  (C3H2,""Ci3H3)3NO,.  By  the  union  of  both  we 
obtain  (C,H3,C22H4)2N04.    By  farther  decomposition  these  com- 
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pounds  are  eonverted  into  phtalinic  and  nitrophtalinio  acid.  (JhUn 
rine  and  bromine  behave  in  the  same  manner.  Ooneentrated  stU- 
phuric  acid  gives  with  naphthalin  solphonaphthalid  and  solpho* 
naphthalid-sulphuric  acid. 

Oxide  ofNaphthalid:  NaO= (C3H5,^Ci,H,)0 = C^^H^O,  is  formed 
if  nitronapfathalid  be  distilled  with  lime.   A  thick,  yellow,  oily  fluid. 

Chloride  of  Naphthalid  (Chlornaphtase) :  NaCl«(C,H„'^C„H,) 
Ola&C^H^Cl.  This  compound  is  obtained  if  hydrochlorate  of 
chloride  of  naphthalid  be  several  times  distilled  with  potassa  soln* 
tion.  Colorless,  clear,  oily  fluid.  If  this  compound  be  heated 
with  hydrate  of  etdphuric  aeid^  we  obtain  a  paired  acid,  which 
consists  of  HO(C8H^^C„H^SCL,CipS03. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Chloride  of  Naphthalid:  NaCl+HCl— (C,H^ 
"0„H,)C1+HC1«C^H,C1,.  If  chlorine  gas  be  condncted  over 
naphthalin,  until  the  latter  be  converted  into  an  oily  body,  we  ob* 
tain  a  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  naphthalid  with 
farther  products  of  the  decomposition  of  naphtha.  From  the  etheric 
solution  of  this  mixture,  crystals  are  deposited,  at  — 18^,  which 
consist  of  (C3H^^C„H,)C1,HC1+C,H,'^(C,H„C„C,H)C1„8HC1- 
CSOH0CI4 ;  if  the  etheric  solution,  separated  from  the  crystals,  be 
left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  at  first  naphthalin  is  separated, 
and  later  the  hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  naphthalid.  Yellowish, 
oil-like,  heavy  fluid;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  decomposes  by  dry  distillation  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  C^HflCl,— (CsoHy)Cl+(C„H,)Cl3.  By  action  of  nitric  acid 
diflFerent  products  arise,  as  C^Rfilfii,O^B./JlO^^CgEfilfi9  and 
nitrophtalinio  acid  (C,aH3,N0J0fl. 

Hydrolromate  of  Bromide  of  Naphthalid:  NaBr+HBr«»C^H, 
Br,,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  naphthalin.  Grvs- 
tallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  colorless,  long  six-siaed 
prisms;  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Chlorine  expels  the  bromine.  Gives  with  hydrated  sul- 
phuric acid  a  paired  sulphur  acid  (C„H<„SO,)'"SOj. 

Nitronaphthalid :  NaNO^ssC^UfNO^.  Naphthalin  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  until  an  oily  substance  separates  upon  the  surface,  which 
stiflens  crystalline  by  cooling.  By  recrystallization  from  the  alco- 
holic solution  nitronaphthalid  is  obtained  in  sulphur-yellow,  four* 
sided  prisms,  which  melt  at  48^ ;  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  dissolve 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  hydrosulphuric  acid  be  conducted 
into  the  alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  a  base  naphthalidin :  NH, 
C90H7.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  arises  a  paired  sulphur 
acid  H0(C^H^,^S0j)N04,'^S03,  which  is  also  procured  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sulphonaphthalin-sulphuric  acid.  If 
nitronaphthalid  be  distilled  with  8  parts  of  lirney  an  oily,  yellow 
liquid  goes  over,  which  consists  of  C^H^O  {vide  above,  Oxide  of 
Naphthalid). 

Sulphonaphthalid{S\i\]fhon9kfhth9lin):  Na,SO,»  {Cfi^^CJSL^^ 
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SO,B  C^H^+SOg.  To  fuming  sulphnric  aoid  naphthalin  is  added 
little  by  little  to  saturation.  The  mass  diluted  with  water  and  the 
precipitate  which  forms,  is  distilled  with  water,  until  all  thenaphtha- 
lin  is  gone  over  with  aqueous  vapor.  The  residue  is  treated  with 
cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  sulphonaphthalidand  leaves  behind 
another  body  of  the  same  constitution.  From  the  alcoholic  solution 
snlphonaphthalid  is  obtained  in  white,  leafy  warts,  tasteless  and 
inodorous,  which  fuse  at  70^  to  a  transparent  yellow  liquid;  after 
cooling,  we  obtain  a  hard,  yellowish  mass  similar  to  resin,  which, 
by  rubbing,  becomes  strongly  electric;  and  insoluble  in  water,  so- 
lable  in  alcohol  with  difficulty,  and  rather  easily  in  ether. 

SulphonaphtJudid-^fdphurie Acid:  H0,(Na,S02)^S03.  Incom- 
pletely pure  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to  70^,  naphthalin  is 
dissolved  till  saturation;  a  thick  liquid  is  produced,  which,  after  a 
few  days,  stiffens  in  the  air.  Free  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  from 
the  mass,  by  pressing  between  filter  paper;  there  remains  a  mixture 
of  sulphonaphthalid-sulphuric  acid  with  the  so-called  bisulphonaph* 
thalid-sulphuric  acid.  This  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  satu- 
rated with  baryta,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  as  far  as 
possible ;  afterward  a  double  volume  of  alcohol  is  added,  by  which 
the  bisulphonaphthalid-sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated.  By 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  the  sulphonaphtha- 
lid-sulphate  of  baryta,  from  which  the  acid  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
way.  It  appears  as  a  colorless;  inodorous,  and  brittle  mass  of 
sour  and  bitter  taste;  deliquesces  in  the  air,  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  water,  and  is  farther  soluble  in  alcohol,  olive  oil,  and 
oil  of  turpentine.  The  acid,  dried  in  a  vacuum,  contains  2  atoms 
water.  If  the  acid  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  nitro- 
sulphonaphthalinic  acid.  With  h<ue9  it  gives  salts  soluble  in  water, 
and  mostly  so  in  alcohol,  tasting  bitter,  and  burning  with  sooty 
flame;  these,  like  the  pure  acid,  decompose  in  the  heat  accom- 
panied by  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  there 
remains  a  mixture  of  sulphur-metal  and  carbon. 

4.  ANTHRACID: 

•J3ydroan*Ara«(i(Anthracin,  Paranaphthalin):  C„H(„  Hydroan- 
'^(C„H,)H«03oH,^  is  found  in  coal  tar;  the  method  of  *^'^^ 
production  was  given  in  connection  with  naphthalin.  It  is  obtained 
pure  by  repeated  distillation.  It  agrees  in  properties  with  naph- 
thalin, but  does  not  fuse  below  800^ ;  completely  sublimable ;  in- 
soluble in  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  If  we  let  anthracin  boil  a  few  minutes 
with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  mass  accompanied 
by  evolution  of  nitrous  acid ;  the  mass  stifiens  after  cooling.  If 
this  mass  be  washed  with  water,  aUd  then  treated  with  ether,  a 
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body  remains  behind,  which  consists  of  C^'R^TS0^^{G^g)Oj'¥lOy 
This  body  melts  at  a  high  temperatare^  and  by  cooling  stiffens  to 
a  mass  consisting  of  long  needles.  If  the  etheric  solation  be 
evaporated  and  the  residue  treated  with  quite  pure  ether,  there 
remains  binitro-anthradd  =  C3oH,^,2NO^«(C3t,Hii)N04+(C3pH,) 
8NO4 ;  the  same  separates  from  the  boiling  etheric  solution  as  a 
yellow,  inodorous  powder  scarcely  crystalline ;  insoluble  in  water, 
hardly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
ether.  In  the  etheric  solution  poured  off  from  the  binitroanthra- 
cid,  a  compound  remains,  which  consists  of  CjoH^Oj+SNO^;  it 
appears  as  an  orange-red,  resinous  mass,  easily  fusible  and  readily 
soluble  in  ether.  If  hydroanthracid  be  a  long  time  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  at  last  complete  solution  takes  place,  and  after  cooling 
colorless  needles  separate,  which  consist  of  H0,(C3^^HgN04),O^= 
(CjgHjj'^CjjH^'^N 0^)03.  This  compound  is  pale-yellow,  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts,  and  by  cool- 
ing stiffens  in  needles. 

The  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  anthracin 
crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  yellow  leaflets,  and  con- 
sists of  CjoHj^Cl^  C^H„C1 + CaoH^OV 

^^  Pyren :  CjoH^j,  is  isomeric  with  anthracin,  and  is 

^^"^  found  in  tar  from  wood,  coal,  and  oil.   If  the  last  be 

distilled  until  one-fourth  remains,  and  the  residue  be  again  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  in  a  small  retort,  until  carbon  only  remains 
behind,  there  appears  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  a  reddish  sub- 
stance, which  consists  of  pyren,  hydrochry%idj  and  empyreumatic 
oils ;  if  this  mixture  be  treated  with  ether,  the  hydrochrysid  re- 
mains behind,  and  if  the  etheric  solution  be  slowly  evaporated, 
the  pyren  is  then  precipitated.  '  Crystallizes  from  the  boiling 
alcoholic  solution  in  clear  rhombohedral  prisms,  resembling  tallow 
powder;  melts  at  170  to  180^,  and  stiffens  crystalline;  inodorous, 
tasteless;  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol;  on 
the  contrary,  easily  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Boiled  with  nitric 
acid  gives  a  combination,  which  consists  of  C3oH|o92N04. 

5.  CHRYSID: 
CjoHgj'^CjjH^ssCjQHgj'^BdaBCuHij. 

H^drochrysid.  Sydrochry%id  (Chrysen):  (C3oH8,C,3H,)H.  The 
production  of  hydrochrysid  was  given  in  connection 
irith  pyren;  appears  as  a  yellow,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder; 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  ether  and 
oil  of  turpentine ;  fuses  at  230  to  235^;  stiffens  crystalline.  If  it 
be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  until  it  is  completely  dissolved,  we  ob* 
tain  a  compound,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  Cj^H^N^O^. 
Idryl :  C^jHj^.    This  body,  isomeric  with  hydrochrysid,  is  pro- 
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cured  from  the  so-called  stupp  (dross),  which  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  black  mass  by  distillation  of  the  bituminous  mercury 
ore  employed  in  Idria  for  procuring  mercury.  If  this  substance 
be  completely  extracted  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  during  the  cooling 
of  the  solution  there  separate  yellow  leaflets.  If,  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  leaflets,  the  alcoholic  solution  be  submitted  to  distil- 
lation, an  oily  brown-black  mass  separates,  and  if  this  be  treated 
with  boiling  acetic  acid,  idryl  crystallizes  from  the  acetic  acid 
Bolution  after  cooling  in  rhombic  microscopic  leaflets;  colorless, 
fuses  at  8t>^,  and  stiffens  to  a  radiated,  almost  colorless  mass; 
sublimable;  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  but  easily  soluble  in  the  heat.  Ooneentrated 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  at  100^,  with  deep  greenish-yellow 
color.         , 

Idrialiri:  C^gH^O,  is  found  in  burnt  ore  of  mer-  j^ppendix  to 
cury  of  Idria,  and  sublimes,  if  the  pulverized  ore  be  naphthaiin  and 
heated  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.     Crystallizes  in  anthracin. 
small  woolly  scales;  fusible  with  difficulty;  volatile ;  ^<^^^*^- 
insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Betisterin:  (Ca)H„'"Cj,H5)H,  is  found  in  rosin-tar.  j^^tjgterm. 
It  consists  of  several  compounds,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  distillation;  at  130  to  160°  tolin  generally 
foes  over;  at  260  to  280°  retinylj  at  280  to  300^  retinoly  and  at 
50°  retisteren  as  a  fat-like  matter.  It  is  in  pure  state  white, 
crystalline,  unctuous,  without  taste  or  smell;  melts  at  67°;  inso- 
luble in  water,  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  but  easily  so- 
luble in  boiling.  Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  decompose  the  compound. 

By  compression  of  the  resin  gases  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  by 
fractional  distillation,  can  be  separated  into  several  fluid  com- 
pounds consisting  of  G^^Il^^,C^R^^yG^ll^^yC^ILitiy%^i6* 

jRetinol:  CagH,^,  occurs,  as  was  just  observed,  in     Retinoi. 
resin-tar ;  clear  fluid,  without  taste  or  smell ;  boils 
at  238°. 

JEupion  is  the  name  of  a  substance  obtained  by     £apion. 
the  distillation  of  fatty  oils,  especially  rape-seed  oil ; 
a  colorless,  tasteless,  indifferent,  fatty  fluid,  which  may  combinet 
directly  with  chlorine  and  bromine ;  what  this  substance  is,  we 
know  not. 

Several  species  of  bituminous  strata  give  by  distillation  an  oily 
product.  If  this  be  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ^nd 
then  several  times  rectified  over  caustic  potassa  and  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  we  obtain,  by  fractional  distillation,  combinations 
which  consist  of  Cj^H^  (at  132  to  135°);  C«H,,(at  215  to  220°); 
C«H^  (at  255  to  260°) ;  C^R^  (at  275  to  280°).  These  bodies 
all  give,  with  nitric  acid,  nitro-compounds,  and  the  latter,  treated 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  organic  bases.     If  the  oil,  which 
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A  lini  distils  over  at  150°,  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  ire 
^n^e  0  obtain  an  acid  irhioh  is  named  ampelinie  acidj  and 
irhieh  probably  is  allied  to  phtalinic  acid* 
Yet  to  be  mentioned  are  tbe  names:  Fichtelite^  ^2^1%^  which  is 
found  in  a  turf-bed  in  i^ichtel  Mountain.  Hartite^  CI^H^,  found 
in  Hart  brown  coals.  Betinitey  Gj^H^gO,,  occurs  in  tbe  coal-mines 
of  Walchow,  in  Mahren.  Tekaretin  and  PhyUoretmy  O^H^^,  are 
found  in  fossil  pine-trees,  and  in  the  swamps  of  Holtegaard. 
Scheererite  is  sometimes  found  in  brown  coal-beds  near  Utznach, 
on  Lake  Zurich.  Suecuterin  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  dry  distil- 
lation  of  amber,  etc. 

THIRD  MSXBER  . 

TOLID:  * 

Td»8C,Ha,Cj,Hs=CMH,. 

HydrotoHd.  Sydrotolid  {^oWxiy  Benzoen,  Toluol,  Dracyl,  Reti- 

naphtha) :  TdU,  is  obtained,  if  toluylic  acid  H0(3C, 
Ha»C8,C3H)03,  be  distilled  with  an  excess  of  baryta ;  is  found  in 
^coal  tar  {vide  Hydrobenzid) :  arises  by  dry  distillation  of  ordinary 
resins  {vide  Betisterin),  the  tolu-resins,  dragon's  blood,  etc.  Co- 
lorless, very  mobile  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  alcohol,  and  easily  soluble  in  ether ;  of  etheric  odor,  like  that 
of  hydrobenzid,  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.864;  boils  at  109^. 
To  nitric  acidj  chlorine^  bromine^  and  sulphuric  acidy  tolin  behayes 
in  general  like  hydrobenzid. 

Ohbride  of  Tolid:  TdCl^Ci^H^Cl,  is  obtained,  if  hydrotolid 
be  exposed  8  days  in  a  dark  room  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas, 
and  the  obtained  fluid  distilled  until  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved. 
The  distillate  is  again  rectified.  A  colorless,  very  mobile  fluid, 
which  boils  at  170%  and  volatilizes  without  decomposition.  Is 
converted  by  farther  action  of  chlorine  first  into  hydrochlorate  of 
chloride  of  benzoyl  {G^fi^(j\+^G\y  then  into  hydrochlorate  of 
chlororide  of  bichlorbenzoyl  (C„H3Clj)Cl3+2HCl,  and  at  last  into 
CmHjCI^,. 

Nitrotolid:  TdjNO^^  C^H^jNO^.  Hydrotolid  is  dissolved  in  the 
cold  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  red  solution  immediately  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  by  which  the  nitrotolid  with  red 
color  is  precipitated.  It  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  and 
obtained  in  pure  condition  by  repeated  distillation  with  water. 
Fovms  a  water-clear  fluid,  of  sugar-sweet  taste,  smelling  like  oil 
of  bitter  almonds ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  of  1.18  sp.  gr.  If  nitrotolid  be  conducted  aver  glowing 
lime,  it  decomposes  into  anilin  and  carbonic  acid.  The  alcoholic 
solution  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  gives  toluidin  NH^Td. 
Is  converted  by  farther  action  of  nitric  acid  into  the  so-called 
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hinUrolid,  which  conusts  of  nitrotolid + (Cj^H JSNO^. .  By  long  boil- 
ing hydrotolid  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  nitrobenzoio  acid  (?) 
(nitrotolinic  acid). 

Sulphotolid :  TAySO^C).  If  the  solution  of  hydrotolid  in  faming 
enlphnric  acid  be  mixed  with  water,  there  is  precipitated  a  shining 
crystalline  body,  sulphotolid ;  and  in  the  solution  is  fonnd 

SulpAotoUdr-rndphurie  Acid:  HO(Td,SO,,"^SO„  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
acid  be  first  evaporated  upon  the  water  bath,  and  then  in  a  vacuum, 
it  crystallises  in  white  leaves,  which  soon  become  moist  in  the  air. 
It  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature,  under  evolution  of  sulphur- 
ons  acid,  and  gives  with  bases  salts  easily  soluble. 

rOTTSTH  XXVBEB. 

XTLOID: 

Xdn4G,Hg,CgH8BC„H«. 

The  hydrogen  compound  of  Xyloid,  Xyloidin,  is  found  in  tar. 
Tet  not  particularly  known. 

rilTH  MBMBIR. 

CUMID: 

Bydroeumid  (Oumin,'  Cumyl) :  CdH.    It  is  ob-  Hydrocumid. 
tahied  from  cuminic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as 
hydrobenrid  from  benzoic  acid,  and  hydrotolid  from  toluylic  acid. 
Is  also  found  in  coal  tar  {vide  Beniid).     Colorless  fluid,  smelling 
agreeably,  like  hydrobenzid ;  strongly  refracts  lifffat ;  insoluble  in 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  wooa*spirit;  of  0.887 
ap.  gr.;  boiling  point  144^.     Gives  inth  fuming  nitrie  add  nitro- 
eomid,  Cd,N04-.C„H„,N0^  and  6m»«rocumW-»«d,NO.+(4C,B[„ . 
C„C,B[)8N04;  immediately  it  forms  nitrobenzoio  acid,  and  by  longer 
action  of  dilate  nitric  acid,  benzoic  acid.    Forms  with  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  rndphoeumid-iulphario  aeidj  H0(Cd,S02)'"S03,  whose 
baryta  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful  leaflets,  of  mother-of-pearl 
lustre;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Betinyl:  OigH,^   This  compound  is  found  in  crude  compounda 
resin  oil,  by  &e  fractional  distillation  of  which  it  isomeric  with 
goes  over  at  150°.  Is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  and  ^drocumid. 
chlorine;  gives  with  sulphuric  acid  the  sulphoretinyl-  ****"y^      • 
sulpfanrio  add,  whose  baryta  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol  with  greater 
difficulty  than  that  of  the  corresponding  sulphocumid-snlphuric  acid. 

ilfemeo2(Mesitylen):  C|gH„.  This  lM>dy  is  obtained  ^emtoL 
when  aceton  is  distilled  by  a  eentle  heat  with  half 
its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid.   The  distillate  consists  of  an  aqueous 
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fluid  containing  sulphnrons  acid;  npon  the  surface  of  this  fluid, 
the  mesitol  swims,  and  is  purified  by  rectification ;  at  155^  the 
pure  compound  goes  over;  a  light  colorless  fluid,  of  feeble  garlic 
odor;  boils  at  155  to  160^. 

If  mesitol  be  treated  some  time  with  faming  nitric  aeidj  we 
obtain  trinttro-mesitol  {CiJl^SNO^;  by  using  dilute  acid,  a  com- 
bination arises  of  (C,8Hjj)N04+(C,8Hg)3N04,  or  the  so-named 
binitro-mesitol.  The  former  compound  is  fluid,  and  possesses  a 
sweet  penetrating  smell  and  taste;  the  latter  crystallizes  in  fine 
needles;  both  give,  when  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  organic 
bases,  nitro-mesidin  and  binitro^mesidin. 

Simultaneously  with  the  above-mentioned  bodies  is  formed  a 
thick,  heavy,  reddish  fluid,  of  sweet  penetrating  odor,  which  must 
consist  of  C^HjjO^.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  upon 
mesitol,  we  obtain  (C,8Hg)Cl3  and  (C,gHg)Br3.  The  chlorine  com- 
pound crystallizes  in  colorless,  quadrilateral  prisms,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  not  changed  by  potassa.  Also  a  corre- 
sponding iodine  compound  is  said  to  exist  in  the  form  of  golden- 
yellow  powder,  which  crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in 
spangles.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  mesitol  to  a  brown 
fluid,  under  formation  of  mesito-sulphuric  acid  HO(Ci,H„,SOj)'" 
SO3. 

PAIRED  RADICAL  OF  CUMID. 
CUMYL: 

Caminol.  Cumyl  behaves  to  cumid  as  picramyl  to  benzid. 

Oxide  of  Oumyl  {C\xmmo\)\  CuO,,  occurs  in  common  with  hy- 
drocymid  in  Roman  cumin  oil.  If  this  is  distilled  in  an  oil-bath, 
the  hydrocymid  goes  over  at  165^,  and  in  the  residue  the  cumin 
oil  remains  as  a  colorless  fluid,  retaining  a  strong  odor  of  Roman 
cumin  oil,  and  a  sharp  burning  taste ;  boils  at  220^  (bitter  almond 
oil  at  176^).  By  the  action  o(  cyanide  of  poUueium^  cumin  oil  is 
converted  into  a  product  resembling  benzoin.  In  the  air,  and  by 
influence  of  oxidation,  we  obtain  from  cumin  oil  cuminic  acid  HO 
(5C,Hj,Cg,CjH)05.  If  we  boil  cumin  oil  a  long  time  with  nitric 
acidy  we  obtain  nitro-cuminic  acid.  Okloririe  and  bromine  give 
with  cumin  oil  bioxyehloride^  or  bioxybromide  of  cuminyl  9m(^5Cfi^ 

C8»C,H)  \  2j,  and  (6C3H„C„C,H)  |  g«.  If  a  piece  of  dry  hydraU 

ofpotaesa  be  brought  into  cumin  oil,  we  obtain  a  gelatinous  mass, 
which  decomposes  into  cumin  oil  and  potassa,  by  solution  in  water. 
Melted  with  hydrate  ofpotaeea,  cuminic  acid  arises  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen  gas. 

Chloride  of  Cumyl:  GuOI,  is  obtained,  if  chloride  of  phosphorus 
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with  cumin  oil  be  «abinitted  to  distillation.  A  flnid,  boiling  at 
255  to  260^;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.'  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  KSfHS,  a  disagreeably  smelling  body  is  formed,  probably 
sulphide  of  cumyl,  CuS,. 

Isomeric  with  cumin  oil  is  parinieen^  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  at  protochloride  of  nicid  {page  198), 
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CYMID: 

Sydr^eymid  (Cymin,  Cumen) :  CydH,  is  found  in  Hydwoymid. 
Roman  cumin  oil  {vide  Oxide  of  Cumyl).  The  first 
portion,  which  goes  over  in  the  distillation  of  this  oil  is  rectified 
oyer  hydrate  of  potassa,  whereby  the  yet  present  cumin  oil  is 
cpnyerted  into  cuminic  acid.  If  we  lead  moist  carbonic  acid 
together  with  oil  of  turpentine  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull-red- 
ness, we  obtain  a  very  mobile  fluid  of  the  same  constitution  as 
faydrocymid;  also  by  the  distillation  of  camphor  with  anhydrous 
phospl^ric  acid,  the  same  compound  seems  to  be  formed  (camphon). 
A  colorless  fluid,  powerfully  refracting  light,  of  pleasant  lemon- 
like odor;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
sp.  gr.  0.856;  boiling  point  171.?5. 

If  we  distil  hydrocymid  with  very  dilute  nitric  add  two  or  three 
days  (whilst  we  continually  pour  back  the  distillate  into  the  re- 
tort), or,  until  in  the  condensed  water  in  the  receirer  no  more 
drops  of  oil  are  separated,  but  a  white  crystalline  mass  appears, 
thus,  after  cooling,  the  retort  is  filled  with  crystals  of  toluylic  acid 
HO(C,0H7)O3.  If  we  treat  hydrocymid  with  fuming  nitric  addy 
we  obtain  nitro-toluylic  acid.  Chromic  acid  as  well  as  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  do  not  act  upon  hydrocymid. 

Hydrocymid  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  forms  sulpho- 
cymid- sulphuric  acid  H0(Cy,S03)'"SP3,  which  appears  in  small 
crystals. 

ToUn:  {SCfi„G^jR)R^C^B.,,{^.).    This  body  is  ^^^^^ 
said  to  occur  in  tolu  balsam,  and  to  be  obtained  by 
distillation  of  that  substance  with  water;  it  boils  at  170^. 

BENZOYL  GROUP. 
Component  C^H,;  Nnolens  Cg;  Actire  part  C^H. 

The  radicals  of  the  benzoyl  group  behave  to  those  of  the  benzid 
group  like  the  radicals  of  the  formyl  group  to  those  of  the  methyl 
group. 
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They  now  include  the  following  members : — 

Member  1.  Benzyl,  Be«  C^lJ^,%CJl^C^Bi^ 
«  2.  Benzoyl,  Bz=2C^H^Cs,C,H=C..H^ 
"  3.  Toluyl,  To-3C,H,,C„C,H«C^H,. 
"  4.  Unknown^  (?)-4C,H„C,,CjH=C„H,,. 
«       5.  Cuminyl,    Cy«5C,H,,C„C,H=C,,H„. 

The  radicals  of  this  gronp,  like  those  of  the  formyl  group,  com- 
bine with  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  acids  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  durability ;  and  several  giye  also  with  the  halogens 
and  NO4  corresponding  compounds.  They  are  formed  when  the 
corresponding  members  of  the  benzid  group  have  absorbed  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  Thus  is  benzid  C„H, — 2HsanBenzyl,  likewise  tolid 
C^H^ — 2H«Benzoyl,  etc.  All  the  acids  of  this  group  are  solid, 
possess  the  capability  of  crystallization,  are  sublimable,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot,  and  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  gire  with  alkalies  durable  salts,  very  soluble  in  water; 
and  hence,  if  we  add  to  concentrated  salt  solutions  a  stronger  acid,  a 
greater  part  of  the  acids  is  precipitated,  and  upon  this  fact  is  based 
the  method  of  their  production.  In  the  pure  state  they  are  taste- 
lees  and  inodorous ;  melt  like  oil,  and  stiffen  crystalline.  By  dry 
distillation  of  their  neutral  alkali  salts,  we  obtain  paired  radicals, 
which  correspond  to  those  of  the  acetonyl  group.  Thus  from 
benzoic  acid  arises  benzon=«(C.jH^'"C,4H^)0,«Bd,'"BzOj|,  corre- 
sponding to  aceton  {CJEL^^'^C^R^O^.  If  the  hydrates  are  distilled 
with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  the  corresponding 
hydrogen  compounds  of  the  beniid  group ;  thus  the  hydrate  of 
benzoic  acid  HO(2C,H,,C8,C,H)03  gives  benzid  (2C,BL,C„H)H+ 
2G0,.  By  the  action  of  the  halogens  and  of  nitric  acid,  we  obtain 
derived  compounds.  The  radicals  of  this  group  correspond  in 
gaseous  state  to  two  volumes;  they  are  as  yet  unknown  in  an 
isolated  state. 

riRST   XEMBIR. 

BENZYL: 

This  radical  is  formed  from  benzid,  if  the  latter  absorbs  2  atoms 
hydrogen ;  hitherto  only  compounds  with  the  halogens  and  NO4 
are  known. 

CUopb<»rid.  ^,^¥^'^*'  "/  5«n22,Z(Chlorbenzid):  BeCl3=C„H. 
GI3,  IS  formed,  m  common  with  hydrochlorate  01 
chloride  of  benzid,  by  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon  hydrobenzid 
(Benzin).  If  the  latter  compound  be  distilled  with  an  excess  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  the  chloride  of  benzyl  passes  over  as  an  oily, 
colorless  fluid,  of  1.475  sp.  gr.     Insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
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in  aleoholy  ether,  and  hjdrobenad;  boik  at  210^;  ib  not  attacked 
by  alkalies. 

Brominfi^  exposed  with  hydrobenzid  to  the  action  of  snnlight, 
gives  corresponding  compounds. 

Mydroehlorate  of  Ohlaride  of  Benzyl  (Chlorbenzin)  chlorbenrin. 
BeClj+SHCl—CijH^Clo.  Into  a  large  glass  con- 
taininff  hydrobensid,  and  upon  which  the  snn  shines,  chlorine  gas 
ia  condaoted.  After  a  little  time,  chloride  of  benzil  is  deposited 
in  crystals ;  and  if  the  operation  be  long  continaed,  nearly  all  the 
hydrobenzid  is  converted  into  the  compound.  It  separates  from 
the  saturated  etheric  solution  in  crystals ;  insoluble  in  water,  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether ;  melts  at  132^. 
Decomposes  by  distillation  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of 
benzyl. 

Benzylnitrid  (Tfimtrohermn):  Be,8m=(C,^3)  Binitrob«md. 
oNO^,  IS  only  known  in  combination  with  nitrobenzid 
as  the  so-called  Wniiroi^wfi— fC,,H,)NO^+(Ci,H3)8N04«C„H^, 
SNO^.  If  hydrobenzid  (benzin)  be  brought  by  drops  into  a  mix* 
tnre  of  equal  parts  of  fuming  sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  so 
long  as  the  two  fluids  mingle,  and  the  mixture  then  heated  a  few 
minutes,  the  whole  mass  stiffens  in  cooling  to  a  thick  crystal 
paste  of  binitrobenzid,  which  being  mixed  with  water,  and  repeat- 
edly crystallized  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  is  obtained  in  long, 
shining,  crystal  needles.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  treated  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain  nitranilin,  ^^iG^^R^jNOJ 
under  deposition  of  sulphur. 

• 

'       PAIBED  COMBINATIONS  OF  BENZTL. 

Chloride  of  Naphtyl  (Trichlomaphthalin) :  C.H,, 

obtained  when  chlorine  acts  upon  hydronaphthalid  h>r-naphthalin. 
(naphthaKn)  in  the  heat,  and  by  co-operation  of  direct 
sunlight.  Crystallizes  in  inodorous  prisms,  an  inch  long ;  melts  at 
75^,  and  may  be  distilled  at  200^ ;  insoluble  in  water,  almost  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether.  Gives  with  sulphuric 
acid  a  paired  acid«HO(C,EpO,H^C3,Oa,SO,rSO,. 

Ohhride  of  Naphtylnaphthalid  (Naphtylchlorid-  ^.   . 
chlornaphthalid):  C.H^-(2C,H^C3,H,)01-hC,H;(0,  SaS^"^"^ 
H^C„C,H)Cl3a»  CjjoHoCl,,  or  the  so-called  bichlor- 
naphthalid,  is  obtained,  if  the  following  compound  is  distilled  with 
hydrate  of  potassa.     Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in 
transparent,  long,  slender  prisms;  tasteless  and  inodorous;  in- 
soluble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  44^; 
gives  with  sulphuric  acid  a  paired  acid  ■BH0(CjpHpS0j,CLpS05. 

Hydrochhrate  <ff  ProUh  and  Ter-chloride  oflfaphthidid  (Salz- 
16 
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8aures  Naphthalidchlorid-naphthalidchlorur):  C^B.^^{2C^Tl^G^^W) 

C1,HC1+ C,Hr(C,H„C.,C,H)Cl3,3HCl «  C^B.Cl^) 
^phthaiinr      ^^'  ^^^  80-called  fourfold  chlornaphthalin  is  obtained, 

if  hydrochlorate  of  chlornaphthalin  (chloride  of  hy- 
dronaphthalid)  comes  in  contact  with  chlorine  in  the  cold.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  etheric  solution  in  transparent  rhombic  tables; 
possesses  a  strong  odor;  melts  at  160^ ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether;  sublimes  in  an  open  vessel^ 
without  decomposition.  If  it  be  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potassa, 
proto-  and  terchloride  of  naphthalid  goes  over.  Nitric  acid  de- 
composes the  compound  under  production  of  oxalic,  phtalinic,  and 
nitro-phtalinic  acid. 

Terchloride  of  Naphtyl-lichlomaphtyl  (Bichlomaphtylchlorid- 
naphtylchlorid,  Tetrachlornaphthalin):  =  CgH„'"(C,H3,Cg,C,H)CI, 
T.tra«hior.  +C3H„-(C,Cl„C3,C,H)Cl3«C«H,Cl„  is  obtained 
naphthaUn.        ^7  ^^^  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloride  of  naphtyl 

in  boiling  heat.  Crystallizes  in  hexagonal  needles; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  126^;  sublimable, 
and  gives,  with  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  paired  acid  bHO(C^ 
H3,S0,,C1,)-S0,. 

iVop AfyZm^n(l(Trinitronaphthalid):  CgHj,'"(C,Hy 
SSi'''"*^        C3,C,H)3NO,»C«H„8NO„  is  formed  by  the  action 

of  nitric  acid  upon  nitronaphthalid  in  common  with 
the  following  combination.  Crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables  of  pale- 
yellow  color;  inodorous;  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  200°;  decomposes  in  contact  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  into  carbonic,  formic,  hydrocyanic 
and  nitronaphthalinic  acid  C^H^N,Ojo«(C„H^)2NO,(?). 

,  Naphtylnitrid-nitronaphthalul  ( Binitronaphtha- 

S.'"'  «d)i  C,H,-(2C,H^03,H)  NO,  +  C3H„-(C,fi,  C., 
CjH)3N04«C2oH^2NO,.  Crystalline,  neutral  pow- 
der ;^  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  melts  at  175°;  sublimes  unchanged;  gives,  with  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  a  base  nitronaphthalidin,  and,  brought  together 
with  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution,  decomposes  into  ammonia,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a  new. acid,  which  consists  of  CjsH^NgOL. 

NaphtyhulphO'BulphuricAeid :  3HO(C8H^C,H^,C3,C,H,3SOJ'^ 
8S03«8HO(C^H^3SOJ^8S03,  forms  with  sulphonaphthaUd-sul- 

phuric  acid  the  bi^ulphonaphthalin-sulphuric  acid 
Sftt"!"^  (naphthalin-hypo-sulphuric  acid)  «  HOfC^H^SO^ 
phuric  acid.       SO3+  3HO(0a,H„8SO,)8SO3  =  2HO,(C,,He,2SOJ^ 

2803.  For  production  of  this  acid,  %ee  Sulphonaphtha- 
lid-Bulphuric  acid.  Talcose  powder  is  colored  in  the  air,  especially 
in  moist  state  in  the  sunlight;  tastes  acid  and  bitter,  remains  dry  in 
the  air ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts  bear  a  high 
temperature;  they  taste  bitter;  the  acid  saturates  2  atoms  of  base. 
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By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  naphthalin,        . 
yet  a  third  acid  arises,  which  is  named  glutinhypo-  Buiphukc^cid. ' 
sulphurie  acid;  it  does  not  crystallize,  but  dries  to 
a  hard  colorless  mass,  of  bitter  and  sour  taste,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

Here  also  belong  the  paired  acids,  which  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  chloride  of  naphthyl,  napktylchlorid" 
ehlomaphthalid,  etc.,  and  have  been  already  mentioned  above; 
likewise  the  sulphonitronaphthalin-sulphuric  acid,  etc. 


SSCOND  XEXBER. 

BENZOYL: 
Bx=B2C,H^C8,C,Ha=iC„Hj. 

Benzoyl  is  found  in  combination  with  oxygen  as  benzoic  acid  in 
benzoin  balsam.  It  arises  from  picramyl  and  its  paired  combina- 
tions, as  cinnamon  oil,  and  cinnamein;  farther,  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  higher  members  of  the  radicals  of  the  benzid  group,  etc. 
With  oxygen  two  combinations  are  known. 

Oxide  of  Benzoyl:  BzOjj.  If  benzoate  of  copper  <x  . ,  - 
be  heated  in  a  retort,  drops  collect  in  the  receiver,  i^^n^oyL 
which  stiffen  to  a  crystalline  mass,  and  consist  of 
the  oxide  of  benzoyl  and  benzoic  acid,  and  as  a  residue  the  sali- 
cylate of  protoxide  of  copper  remains.  The  benzoic  acid  of  the 
mixture  is  absorbed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  oxide  of  ben- 
zoyl remaining  behind,  is  obtained  by  repeated  crystallization 
from  the  hot  alcoholic  or  etheric  solution  in  large  four-sided,  ob- 
lique, hard  and  brittle  prisms.  It  fuses  at  70^;  possesses  an 
agreeable  lemon-like  odor;  if  it  be  heated  a  long  time  with  a 
potassa  solution  under  access  of  air,  we  obtain  benzoate  of  potassa. 
Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  instantaneously,  forming  benzoic  acid.  If 
oxide  of  benzoyl  be  exposed  several  days  in  a  melted  state  to  the 
action  of  chlorine,  it  forms  a  compound,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  etheric  solution  in  large  aromatic  crystals;  they  consist  of 
C«H.C10,. 

Hydrate  of  Benzoic  Acid,  (Benzoic  Acid) :  HOBz  ^^^  . 
O3.  Benzoic  acid  is  obtained  from  benzoin  resin,  by 
careful  sublimation  in  gentle  heat.  It  is  generally  formed  by 
dissolving  the  resin  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  saturating  the 
solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  mixing  with  water,  and  dis- 
tilling away  the  alcohol.  From  the  aqueous  solution  removed 
from  the  residue,  the  benzoic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  in 
the  form  of  a  rhombic  prism;  in  pure  state  inodorous,  the  taste  is 
warming,  sharp,  somewhat  sour,  and  long  continued ;  meltS'  at 
120^,  like  a  fat,  stiffens  crystalline,  boils  at  239°,:aod-ioms  vapor^ 
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i?hic1i  excites  tears  and  violest  coaghing.  Benzoic  acid  dissolves 
in  200  parts  cold  water,  and  30  parts  not ;  it  is  easily  dissolred 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fatty  oils.  If  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  be 
conducted  through  a  glowing  tvhe^  or  if  it  be  subjected  to  dry  dis- 
tillation, with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime,  it  decomposes  into  hydro- 
benzid  (Gj^H^)!!  and  2C0^;  on  the  contrary,  if  neutral  benzoate  of 
lime  be  distilled,  there  arises  benzon  {G^f^Q^R^O^  If  benzoic 
acid  be  treated  a  few  hours  with  fuming  itUphuric  and  fuming 
nitric  add,  we  obtain  binitrohenzoio  add;  if  nitric  acid  alone  be 
employed,  a  compound  is  formed  of  benzoic  acid  with  binitrobenzoic 
acid.  If  we  distil  benzoic  acid  with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  thus 
arise  bioxy chloride  of  phosphorus,  and  also  oxychloride  of  benzoyl 


(CuH.){g« 


Chlorine  converts  benzoic  acid  little  by  little  into 

hichlorhenzoic  and  tetraehhrhenzoicacid;  in  the  beginning,  a  com- 
pound is  formed  of  benzoic  with  bichlorbenzoic  acid,  and  by  the 
union  of  the  bichlor*  with  the  tetrachlorbenzoic  acid,  the  so-called 
trichlorbenzoic  acid  is  formed.  By  the  action  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric add  upon  benzoic  acid,  we  obtain  the  sulphobenzo-sulphuric 
acids: HOCCj^H^SOjpSOj.  If  chlorine  gas  be  conducted  into  a 
strons  alkali  solution  of  benzoic  acid,  we  obtain  chlorniceinic  acid 
(p.  193)  under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

Benzoic  Add  Salts.  Benzoic  acid  forms  neutral  and  basic 
s^lts,  which  mostly  are  soluble  in  water.  They  possess  a  peculiar 
warming  taste.  If  in  solutions  not  too  dilute  they  are  mixed  with 
a  mineral  acid,  the  benzoic  acid  is  mostly  precipitated.     With 

Srotoxide  of  iron  benzoic  acid  forms  a  few  insoluble  basic  salts, 
'he  insoluble  salts  are  taken  up  in  the  heat  by  a  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  potassa  or  soda.  The  ammonia  salt  appears  in  penniform, 
easily  soluble  crystals,  which  by  heating  decompose  into  water 
and  nitrobenzoyl.  The  acid  ammonia  sa&  is  procured  in  granular 
crystals,  if  the  neutral  solution  be  rapidly  evaporated.  Benzamid 
NHjyBzOj,  is  obtained,  if  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  over  oxychlo- 
ride of  benzoyl ;  it  separates  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  by 
rapid  cooling  in  pearly,  crystal  leaflets.  And  by  slowly  cooling  we 
obtain  a  mass  consisting  of  fine  crystal  needles,  of  silken  lustre. 
In  this  mass,  after  a  little  time,  cavities  appear,  in  the  middle 
point  of  which  large  perfect  crystals  are  found ;  by  degrees  the 
whole  changes  into  large  crystals,  of  mother*of-pearl  lustre,  which 
behave  to  warm  water  like  fat;  fbse  at  115^;  and  at  a  high  tem- 
perature distil  unchanged.  Benzamid  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  combines  with 
2  atoms  bromine,  and  by  treatment  with  acids  and  alkalies  decom- 
poses into  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia.  Bibenzamid  NH,2Bz02ss 
(NH,BzO)^Bz03,  is  formed,  if  oil  of  bitter  almonds  remains  a  long 
time  in  contact  with  water.  It  appears  as  a  white  flaky  mass,  of 
mother-of  pearl  lustre,  and  consisting  of  fine  needlesi  insoluble  in 
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irater,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Treated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed. 
It  dissolves  in  faming  sulphuric  acid,  with  an  indigo-blue  color. 
The  potassa  %aU  EO^BsOj+aq,  forms  fine  penniform  crystals. 
The  9oda  $aU  appears  in  needles,  which  are  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  boiling  alcohol.  The  baryta  salt  forms  needles,  not 
easily  soluble  in  water.  The  protoxide  of  manganese  salt  requires 
20  parts  water  for  solution.  The  neutral  peroxide  of  iron  salty 
FesOsfSBzOj,  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  which  are  dissolved  by 
alcohol  and  water,  under  separation  of  a  basic  salt.  If  a  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  mingled  with  ammonia,  be  mixed  with  ben* 
zoate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  an  insoluble  compound,  which  consists 
of  Fe,03,2BzOs.  The  silver  salt  is  deposited  from  the  boiling 
solution  in  crystalline  scales. 

Bioxy sulphide  of  Benzoyl:  Bz|g»  distils  over  Bioxysuiphide 
when  bioxy  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  heated  with  finely  ^^^^^y^- 
pulverized  sulphide  of  lead.     Soft,  crystalline,  yellow  mass,  of  dis- 
agreeable odor ;  forms  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa^ 
after  some  time,  sulphide  of  potassium  and  benzoate  of  potassa. 

Chloride  of  Benzoyl:  BzOlj-hHCl,  is  obtained,  if 
chlorine  be  conducted  into  hydrotolid  in  the  cold  and  ^n^o^f 
under  strong  daylight,  until  it  evolves  no  more  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.     Colorless  liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled  with- 
.  out  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

BioxycMoride  of  Benzoyl:  Bz  |  ^J,  is  obtained,  Bioxyohloride 

if  dry  chlorine  gas  be  led  into  bitter  almond  oil,  or  o^^^^oy^- 
if  benzoic  acid  be  distilled  with  chloride  of  phosphorus.     Water- 
clear  fluid  of  peculiar,  highly  penetrating  odor,  exciting  the  eyes 
to  tears.    Decomposes,  in  contact  with  water^  into  benzoic  and 
hydrochloric  acid;  sp.  gr.  1.190. 

Bioxyhromideof  Benzoyl:  Bz^-j^^,  a  soft,  large-  Bioxybromide 
leaved,  erystalline  mass  of  aromatic  odor.    Arises  ^^^^^y^ 
by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Bioxyiodide  of  Benzoyl:  Bz  <  j*.  Goes  over  when  ^t  bemoyl. 

bioxyohloride  of  benzoyl  is  distilled  with  iodide  of  potassium. 
Colorless,  leafy,  crystalline,  easily  fusible. 

Aeetylohlorate  of  Bioxyohloride  of  Benzoyl : 

(?),  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  benzoate 
rine.    A  colorless,  slightly  fuming  fluid  of  1.846  sp.  gr.     Decom- 
poses in  contact  with  water  into  benzoic,  acetic,  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 


^ate  of  ethyl  by  chlo- 
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Benzavlnitrid:  Bz+SNO^,  forms  with  nitrolid  the 
^^^^  so-named  binitrolid.     Is  obtained,  if  tolin  be  a  long 

time  boiled  with  nitric  acid.  The  crystalline  precipitate,  which 
forms,  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  Anpears  in  acicnlar,  pris- 
matic crystals  of  much  lustre;  melts  at  71^,  and  stiffens  to  a  radi- 
ated, hard,  brittle  mass.  Is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and 
by  potash-lye  dissolved  with  red-brown  color. 
Nitrobenzoyl.  Nitrolenzoyl  (Benzonitryl):  BzN,  forms  by  heating 
benzoate  of  ammonia.  Completely  colorless  fluid,  of 
strong  agreeable  odor,  like  oil  of  bitter  almonds;  dissolves  in  100 
parts  boiling  water,  and  in  every  proportion  in  alcohol  and  ether ; 
sp.  gr.  1.0073  ;  boils  at  191°;  is  converted  by  the  co-operation  of 
acids  and  alkalies  into  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia.  If  the  alcoholic 
solution  be  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain  benzoyl- 
sulphidamidj  NH^jBzS,,  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles  of 
satin  lustre,  and  forms,  when  treated  with  oxide  of  mercury,  nitro- 
benzoyl,  and  sulphide  of  mercury. 

^  .    ^    ^.  JBiehlorbenzoic  Acid :  H0(aCl3,C,H„C8,C,H)0,=. 

^iro?be"z'j'yl.  H0,(C,,H3Cl)0i;.and   tetrachlorbemoic  acid:    HO 

^    (2C,C1„C3,C,H)03=H0(C,,HC1,)03:  isformedbyth© 

action  of  chlorine  upon  benzoic  acid:    the  decomposition   takes 

place  only  slowly.     In  the  beginning,  we  obtain  a  compound  of 

.     benzoic  with   bichlorbenzoic  acid^   or  the   so-called 

add.  ^'      ^^^   ehlorbenzoie  acidy  and  by  union  of  the  bichlar-  with 

the  tetrachlor-benzoic  acidy  we  obtain  the  triehlor- 

benzoic  acid.     These  compounds  are  less  soluble  in  water  than 

benzoic  acid;  they  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  by 

the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  their  solutions  crystallize  in  small 

stellated  groups  of  silky  needles.    They  combine  with  bases  like 

benzoic  acid. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Chloride  of  Bichlorbenzat/l:  'B{CJ^Gl^CJ^LyC^ 
CJ3)C\^+2U.C\^C^J3.gCl^y  appears  a  pasty,  glutinous  mass;  it  is 
formed  simultaneously  with  the  hydrochlorate  of  superchhride  of 
bichlorbenzoyl  (C,Cl3,C,H„C8,0,H)Cl,+  8HCl,  if  chlorine  act  a 
long  time  in  the  sunlight  upon  tolin. '  Crystallizes  and  much 
resembles  benzoic  acid.  By  farther  action  of  chlorine,  we  obtain 
a  compound,  which  consists  of  Ci4H,CIe;  crystallizes,  and  may  be 
volatilized  without  decomposition. 

^   BrombenzoicAcid:ZEO{C^JIJir)0^r^Bz0^yW\aeBy 
acST   "*^^°      ^f  bromine  be  slowly  conducted  over  benzoate  of  sil- 
ver; possesses  a  crystalline  appearance;   melts  at 
100°  ;  sublimes  unchanged;  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

^.  .    ^      .         Binitrobenzoie  Acid:    H0(C.,2N04,C,BLC-,C,H) 

Bmitrobenzolo    q^^  H0,(C,,H3,2N0,)03,  is  formed,  if  benzoic  acid  be 

boiled  one  hour  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  sulphuric 

and  fuming  nitric  acid.    Binitrobenzoie  acid  is  precipitated  from 
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the  solution  by  water,  and  obtained  in  small  crystals  by  evapo- 
ration of  the  alcoholic  solution.  Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 
rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  may 'be  sublimed  when 
cautiously  heated.  Gives,  with  potaasa^  soda^  and  ammonia^  crys- 
tallizable  salts,  and  with  oxide  of  lead  and  silver,  sparingly  soluble 
salts.  If  benzoic  acid  be  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid 
alone,  we  obtain  nitrobenzoie  aeid^  which  consists  of  benzoic  acid, 
and  binitrobenzoic  acid  =sHO(C,4H^,NOJ03. 

Nitrobenzoie  Acid  is  further  formed  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  bitter  almond  oil,  cinnamon  oil,  ^^  ®^^°'*^ 
cinnamic  acid,,  and  dragon*  s  blood.  Nitrotolinic  acid, 
which  is  formed  by  long  boiling  of  tolin  with  nitric  acid,  is  also 
probably  nitrobenzoie  acid.     In  order  to  obtain  it,  we  boil  benzoic 
acid  several  hours  with  nitric  acid,  then  during  the  cooling,  nitro- 
benzoie acid  separates.     From  the  hot  aqueous  solution  it  gives 
small  white  crystals ;  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  but  with 
difficulty  in  cold;  melts  at  127^;  sublimes  unchanged;  the  vapor 
strongly  excites  coughing. 

If  the  silver  salt  be*  cautiously  heated,  we  obtain  nitrobenzid. 
If  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzoie  acid  saturated  with  am- 
^onia^  and  hydrosulphurie  acid^  be  boiled,  we  obtain  benzaminio 
acid^  HO(Cj^H4,NHj)03.  It  exhibits  nitrobenzoie  acid,  in  which 
NO4  is  replaced  by  NH,.  Apparently  benzaminic  acid  is  double, 
consisting  of  benzoic  acid  +HO(Cj,2NH2,C3H„C8,C,H)03;  it 
thence  belongs  not  to  the  amid  combinations. 

If  nitrobenzoie  acid  be  warmed  with  chloride  of  phosphorus^  a 
heavy  fluid  distils  over,  which  boils  at  265°,  and,  treated  with  hot 
potassa  solution,  gives  nitrobenzoie  acid,  and  chloride  of  potas* 

sium;  it  consists  of  H0(Ci4H^N04)    <  pf  it  is  hence 

(  ^*  Bioxychloride 

bioxychloride  of  nitrobenzoyl.     It  forms  with  am-  ofniiarobenzoyl. 

monia  a  product  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles. 

Nitrobenzoie  cund  combines  easily  with  bases,  and  expels  seve- 
ral acids  from  tbeur  compounds.  The  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol;  crystallizable;  explode  by  heating,  and  leave, 
when  gently  warmed,  nitro-benzid,  under  blackening.  They  are 
procured  either  direct,  or  by  double  decomposition.  If  the  am- 
monia salt  be  a  long  time  fused,  we  obtain  nitrobenzamid^  NH^ 
(Ci4H4,N04)0j,  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles. 

Benzaminio  Add:  ILO{Q^fi^Till^)0^.     Crystal- 
lizes  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  in  thin,  j^"*"^^^ 
short,  radiated  crystals,  which  easily  dissolve  in  boil- 
ing water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  inodorous,  and  rather  sour  taste ; 
melts  to  a  clear,  colorless  fluid ;  strongly  heated  it  emits  a  vapor, 
smelling  like  benzoic  acid.     In  fuming  nitric  add  it  dissolves 
with  a  blood  red  color*    Chlorine  decomposes  the  acid.    It  expels 
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carbonic  acid  from  compouDds  of  the  latter,  and  gives  with  the 
alkalies  and  earths  salts  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  not 
crystallizable. 

Sulphobenao-tulphurie  Acid:  2HO(0mH^,SO,)O^'^ 
S^c'llldd.   so,-    Corresponds  to  snlphacetyUulphuric  acid,  and 

is  formed  by  the  action  of  aqneons  snlphnric  acid 
upon  benzoic  acid.  The  pasty  mass  is  dilated  with  water,  and  the 
Bulphobenzo-sulphuric  acid  obtained  by  saturation  with  baryta,  etc. 
If  the  aqneous  solution  be  evaporated  until  the  boiling  point  rises 
to  150^,  the  acid  stiffens  after  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  deli- 
quesces in  the  damp  air ;  is  very  permanent,  not  even  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  It  saturates  2  atoms  of 
base,  of  which  one  can  be  substituted  by  HO. 


PAIKSD  COMBINATIONS  OF  BENZOYL. 
1.  OINNYL(CIMMTL): 

Cinnamio  acid  Oinnamic  Add  (Zimmtsaure) :  HOCnO,.  It  is 
related  to  bensoic  acid  as  oxide  of  cinnamyl  to  oxide 
of  picramyl  (bitter  almond  oU).  It  is  found  in  old  oil  of  cinnamon, 
in  Peru  balsam,  and  in  tola  balsam,  and  is  produced  from  oxide 
of  cinnamyl,  from  cinnamein  and  styracin.  The  crystals  which  are 
deposited  from  old  cinnamon  oil  are  cinnamio  acid,  and  can  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation.  Or  we  mix  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
reru  balsam  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potaesa  so  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  formed ;  add  water  to  the  abfiltered  fluid,  separate 
the  cinnamein  which  is  deposited,  distil  off  the  alcohol,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  oinnamic  acid  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  or  by  subUmation. 
It  appears  in  colorless,  pearly  leaflets ;  from  the  aqueous  solution 
it  crystallises  in  long,  indistinct  prisms.  In  its  properties  it  quite 
agrees  with  bensoic  acid ;  it  melts  at  120^,  and  boils  at  298^;  its 
vapor  is  suffocating,  and  excites  coughing.  If  it  be  distilled  with 
4  parts  baryta  it  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid,  and  cinnamein 
(cinnamol)  and  carbonic  acid.  If  instead  of  baryta  pure  lime  be 
employed,  we  obtain  bensin.  Toward  nitrie  acid  and  wXphwie 
acidy  it  behaves  exactly  like  benzoic  acid.  Also  the  einnamie  acid 
taUn  resemble  those  of  benzoic  acid.  They  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  capable  of  crystallisation.  The  acid,  as  well  as 
its  salts,  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  if  boiled  with  peroxide  of 
manganese  or  chromate  ofjjotaeea  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
same  result  follows  the  action  of  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime ;  we 
at  first  obtain  benzoic*  acid,  and  by  further  action  chlorbensoio 
acid ;  simultaneously  there  is  also  formed  a  heavy  otZ,  of  peculiar 
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aromatic  smell.    If  the  cinnamio  acid  be  heated  with  chloride  of 
pkosphoruiy  Uoxychloride  of  dnnyl^  On  <  q?  b  formed. 

Bioxychloridg  of  Cinnyl  (Cymmylbioxychlorid) :    Cn<  Xf    A 

fluid  boiling  at  262°,  which  decompoees  in  the  damp  air  into 
hydrochloric  and  cinnamic  acid.  Gives  with  aqneons  ammonia  a 
white  crystalline  body,  cinnamid  (cimmamid),  analogous  to  ben- 
samid.  If  this  be  distilled  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  of  mer- 
cury, we  obtain  oxycyanide  of  cynnyl,  Cn  \  q* 

Btnitroeinnaniie  AM  (Binitrosimmtsfiure) :   HO  Deriyed  ndi 
(C4Hi,'^0j^NO^,Cja„Cg,C^Oy  forms  with  1  atom  cais  of  cinnyl 
cinnamic  acid,  the  nitrocinnamio  acid  aiHO(Ci,H0,  Nitrocinnunio 
1704)03.     It  is  obtained,  if  cinnamic  acid  be  carried  ^^ 
into  cooled  fdming  nitric  acid;  it  forms  crystals,  which  are  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol;  it  much  resembles  the 
nitrobenzoic  acid,  but  it  requires  827  parts  alcohol  at  20°  for 
•  solution,  whereby  it  differs  from  that  acid.    If  it  be  boiled  with  a 
little  water,  it  melts  to  an  oily  fluid.    Nitrocinnamio  acid  is  weak, 
and  forms,  with  the  alkalies,  easily  soluble  neutral  salts,  and  with 
the  other  bases  salts,  some  of  which  are  soluble  with  difficulty, 
and  others  insoluble. 

SulphoeinAiiilphuric  Acid  (Solfozimmtschwefel--     ,  ,    . 
sSore):  2HO(C,H^0,,H^SO,)O  ^SO,,  is  obtained  like  ^Jt^'^SHdi 
sulphobenzoe-sulphuric  add.     Remains,  after  evapo- 
ration of  the  aqueous  solution  in  a  vacuum,  as  an  amorphous  mass 
of  pale-yellow  color,  which  becomes  moist  in  the  air,  and  is  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.     By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the 
alcoholic  solution  it  separates  in  long  prisms,  which  contain  6 
atoms  water.   The  acid  saturates  2  atoms  of  base.   The  pure  acid, 
as  well  as  the  alkali  salts,  give  a  precipitate  only  with  vinegar  of 
lead  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury. 

l/^r(?iryfe4^id(Carbobenzoic  Acid):  HO,C,-HflO-  iir«^,«is««^M 
-HO(Cfi,^C,A)0,.  ThiB  »cid  in  obtained  by  the  MyroxyUo^ad. 
action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  upon  cinnamein  with  cin- 
namic acid  and  peruvin.  If  the  alkaline  solution  be  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  there  separates  a  mixture  of  cinnamic  and 
myroxylic  acid.  From  the  hot  aqueous  solution,  the  cinnamic  acid 
is  first  deposited,  and,  by  evaporation,  the  myroxylic  acid.  It 
quite  equals  benzoic  acid,  but  melts  even  at  109° ;  first  boils  at 
250°,  and  is  more  easily  soluble  in  water. 

2.  HIPPURIC  ACID: 

«iHO,NC^H,0,^(Cj^H,)0,«iHO,NCJB[gOfi. 

Hippufie  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  Hippurio  add. 
the  cow,  and,  in  small  quantity,  also  in  human  urine. 
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Benzoic  acid,  as  well  as  cinnamic  acid,  changes  in  animal  bodies 
into  bippuric  acid,  wbicb  is  found  in  urine.     By  tbe  action  of  acids 
and  alkalies,  bippuric  acid  decomposes  into  glycocol  and  benzoic 
acid.     If  tbe  elements  of  2  atoms  water  come  to  tbe  pairling  of 
bippuric  acid  NC^HgO^,  we  obtain  glycocol  ^NC^H^O^.     Horse 
urine  evaporated  to  ^  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitate pressed  out  and  boiled  with  water  and  milk  of  lime;  then 
it  is  filtered,  and  a  solution  of  alum  added  to  the  filtrate,  until 
the  alkaline  reaction  vanishes.     Into  the  fluid  cooled  to  40^,  we 
bring  bicarbonate  of  soda,  until  no  more  precipitate  is  formed, 
and  from  the  abfiltered  solution  the  bippuric  acid  is  precipitated 
by  nitric  acid,  and  then  purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling 
water  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.     Crystallizes  in-  well- 
formed  quadratic  prisms;  it  is  deposited  from  tbe   concentrated 
salt  solution  upon  the  addition  of  acid,  always  in  distinct  long 
needles.     Reacts  strongly  acid,  but  possesses  no  sour  taste;  it 
fuses  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass;  it  re- 
quires 400  parts  cold  water  for  solution ;  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  alcohol.     By  dry  distillation  decomposes  into  benzoic  - 
acid  and  benzoate  of  ammonia ;  immediately  an  oily  fluid  distils 
over,  which  by  cooling    stiffens    and   behaves  like  a  resin;   by 
strongly  heating,  hydrocyanic   acid  is   evolved,  and  carbon  re- 
mains as  residue.     Slowly  heated  with  an   excess  of  lime^  am* 
monia  and  hydrobenzid  go  over.     Heated  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphuric  aeidj  we  obtain  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  benzoic  acid.     If  bippuric  acid  be   boiled  with  water,  and 
superoxide  of  Uady  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass  of 
benzamid. 

The  salts  qf  hippurie  acid  resemble  those  of  benzoic  acid ;  they 
mostly  crystallise;  with  potassa  it  gives  a  neutral  and  an  acid 
salt. 

To  the  paired  combinations  of  benzoic  acid,  belongs  also  benziUe 
acid  «HO,Ci,HgO,lCi^H,)03,  mentioned /wijre  226. 

3.  BENZON: 

(CjgHjj'^Ci^HgjOgssCaBHjQOg. 

Benzon  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  neutral  benzoate  of  lime. 
The  obtained  distillate  is  a  mixture  of  hydrobenzid,  naphtbalin, 
and  benzon.  This  is  submitted  to  distillation,  and  when  the  boil- 
ing point  arises  to  250^,  the  receiver  is  changed.  What  now  goes 
over,  is  a  mixture  of  benzon,  and  naphtbalin ;  at  — ^20^  the  naph- 
tbalin is  deposited.  Benzon  is  a  colorless  oil,  flowing  with  diffi- 
culty, and  of  an  empyreumatic,  not  disagreeable  odor;  lighter  than 
water ;  boils  at  250°.  Nitric  acidy  potassa^  and  chlorine  appear 
not  to  change  it.     By  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed. 
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THIftD  XEVBER. 

TOLUYL: 
To=3CjHj,C8,CjH=C„H7. 

Hydrate  of  Toluylie  Aeid :  HO,To03.  This  acid  is  obtained, 
if  hydrocimyd  (Cjmin)  be  boiled  several  days  with  4  to  5  parts 
dilute  nitric  acid  [vide  Hydrocjmid).  After  cooling,  the  liquid 
in  the  retort  is  filled  with  white  crystals  of  toluylic  acid,  with 
which  a  small  quantity  of  nitrotoluylio  acid  is  admixed.  We  boil 
the  deposited  acid  with  milk  of  lime,  filter,  and,  after  cooling, 
precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid;  we  repeat  this  operation,  until 
the  separated  acid  appears  quite  white.  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
baryta  water,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  cold  water,  which  leaves  the  nitrotoluylate  of  baryta 
undissolved.  From  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution,  the  aoid 
is  deposited  in  perfectly  white  needles;  very  easily  soluble  in 
wood-spirit,  alcohol,  and  ether;  inodorous  and  tasteless.  The 
salts  agree  with  those  of  benzoic  acid.  Distilled  with  an  excess 
of  baryta,  we  obtain  tolin  and  carbonic  acid. 

Nitrotoluylio  add  is  a  compound  of  binitrotoluylio  with  toluylic 
acid.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  to- 
luylic acid,  and  upon  cymin.  It  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  in  splendid  pale-yellow  rhombic  prisms. 

The  baryta  salt  is  deposited  from  the  hot,  aqueous  solution  in 
radiated  crystals. 

FIFTH   XEXBBR. 

CUMINTL: 

Cy=5CjH„C8,C,H=CaoHi,. 

Hydrate  of  Cuminylic  Add  (Cuminic  Acid):  HO,  cuniijiic  acid. 
CyOj.  Pure  potassa  is  heated  to  melting  in  a  retort, 
and  then  upon  it  is  brought,  in  drops,  Roman  cumin  oil.  The  oil 
bacomes  immediately  solid,  whilst  the  cymin  distils  over  {vide 
Cumin  Oil)*  After  the  decomposition  is  terminated,  the  mass  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  from  the  solution  the  acid  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid  and  purified  by  recrystallization  from  the 
alcoholic  solution.  Crystallizes  in  white,  very  beautiful  prismatic 
tables,  which  taste  sour,  and  possess  a  peculiar  odor ;  melts  at 
92^,  and  boils  at  250^;  sublimes 'in  beautiful  needles  often  an 
inch  long.  Sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Decomposes  by  distillation  with  lime  into 
cumin  and  carbonic  acid.  It  agrees  in  its  acid  properties  with 
benzoic  acid;  it  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds,   and 
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gives  with  oxides  of  metals  well-characterized  salts,  which  are  ob- 
tained direct,  as  well  as  by  doable  decompositioii. 

Biozychioride        Bioxychloride  of  Cuminyl:   Cu<  ^K  is  formed,  if 

of  cuminyl.  V 

cuminic  acid  is  distilled  with  chloride  of  phosphoms, 
as  well  as  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas  upon  anhydrons  cumin 
oil.  Appears  as  a  yellowish  flnid,  heavier  than  water,  of  strong 
penetrating  odor,  decomposes  in  the  damp  air  into  cnminic  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Bioxyhromide  of  cuminyl  resembles  the  chlorine  compound. 
„.  .^  £imYrocwwmwJ[(rfd;HO,(a2NO.,4C-H-C.,0,H) 

Buntaro-cuimmo  Qg- HO(C,oH„2NO,)03,  is  formed,  when  cuminic 
acid,  in^small  quantity,  is  brought  into  a  mixture  of 
fuming  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid.  Orystallisses  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  in  shining  leaflets;  not  sour.  If  cuminic  acid  be  treated 
with  faming  nitric  acid  alone,  we  thus  obtain  a  combination  of  bi- 
nitrocuminic  and  cuminic  acid,  or  the  so-named  nitrO'Cuminie  aeid^ 
which  forms  in  yellowish-white  crystals;  it  combines  with  bases. 

Salt-like  Comlnnation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Methyl  Grovp  with  the  Acids 
of  the  Benxoyl  Group. 

*  Benzoate  of  Methyl:  MeO,BzO,;  an  oily,  colorless, 

of  "oxide  of^e-  halsamic  smelling  fluid;  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily 

thyi.  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether ;  sp.  gr*  1.10 ;  boils  at 

198.5^  ;  conducted  over  redhot  lime,  we  obtain  ben- 

zin  and  other  products. ' 

Benzoate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Bz03.  Colorless  oily 
oidde^e^L  ^^^^'  of  slight  odor  and  suffocating  taste;  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  boils 
at  209^;  sp.  gr.  1.0559;  burns  with  very  sooty  flame.  Led  over 
heated  hydrate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  benzoate,  and  acetate  of 
potassa  under  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Nitrohemoate  of  Ethyl:  Crystallizes  from  the  warm  etherio 
solution  in  distinct  crystals,  which  melt  at  70°,  and  boil  at  300^; 
volatile. 

Binitrobemoate  of  Ethyl:  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  long,  slender,  shining,  scarcely  odored  needles. 

Cinnamate  of  Ethyl :  AeO,Cn03.  Clear,  colorless  fluid,  of 
agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  like  cinnamon.  Boils  at  260°;  sp.  gr. 
1.13.     Is  found  in  Peru  balsam. 

Mtrodnnamate  of  Ethyl :  Crystallizes ;  melts  at  136°,  and 
decomposes  at  800°. 

JBippurate  of  Ethyl:  Crystallizes  in  long,  unctuous,  white 
needles  of  silky  lustre;  inodorous,  of  sharp  taste,  like  turpentine 
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oil;  scarcely  solablc  in  water,  bat  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  sp.  gr.  1.043;  melt  at  44^.  Submitted  to  distillation,  the 
compound  decomposes;  heated  in  the  air,  vapor  of  benzoic  acid 
escapes. 

Tolujflate  of  Ethyl  appears  as  an  agreeably  smelling  fluid, 
vhich  boik  at  228''. 

Nitratoluylate  of  Ethyl:  Crystallizes  in  pale-yellow,  aromatic- 
smelling  crystals,  which  fuse  upon  the  water  bath. 

Ouminate  of  Ethyl.  A  colorless  fluid,  lighter  than  water,  of 
agreeable,  apple-like  odor ;  boils  at  240° ;  insoluble  in  water,  but 
miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions ;  heated  with  a 
solution  of  potassa,  it  decomposes  into  cuminic  acid  and  alcohol. 

All  kinds  of  ether  are  obtained  if  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  con- 
ducted into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  corresponding  acid,  as 
well  as  by  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  ozychlorine  compounds 
of  the  radicals;  thus  bioxychloride  of  benzoyl  in  contact  with 
alcohol  gives  benzoate  of  ethyl. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  ACIDS  OF  THIS  GROUP. 

ALOETINIO  ACID  AND  OHRYSAMMINIC  ACID: 

Aloetinio  Acid:  C„H^NjOnasBHO,(Cg<N04)„C^yC,^CgH)O4(?)     Aloetmio  acid. 

If  one  part  aloes  be  gently  warmed  with  8  parts  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  we  obtain  a  dark  blue  or  emerald  solution,  and  by  farther 
heating  a  violent  action  commences,  accompanied  by  strong  evolu- 
tion of  gas.  If,  after  the  first  action  terminates,  the  residue  be 
heated  a  few  days  nearly  to  boiling,  and  the  yet  present  nitric 
acid  mostly  distilled  off,  there  remains,  by  mixing  the  residue  with 
water,  a  greenish-yellow  mass,  consisting  of  shining  scales,  a  mix- 
ture of  aloetinic  and  chrysamminic  acid.  If  the  mixture  be  treated 
with  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  aloetinic  acid  dissolves,  whilst  the 
chrysamminate  of  potassa  mostly  remains  behind.  From  the  alka- 
line solution  the  aloetinic  acid  is  precipitated  by  an  acid.  It 
appears  as  an  insoluble  yellow  powder,  without  a  trace  of  crystal- 
lization, and  produces  salts,  the  most  of  which  are  easily  soluble. 
If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassa  salt  be  slowly  evaporated, 
we  obtain  long,  ruby,  shining  crystal  needles. 

Chpyiwunminio  Add:  JHOCMHNgO„s=HOCg,(NOJC,o,CaH03(?). 

By  being  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  aloe- 
tinic acid  is  converted  into  chrysamminic  acid.    This  aciZ**™™^^ 
latter  acid  we  obtain  when  chrysamminate  of  potash 
{nee  Aloetinic  Acid)  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 
is  mixed  with  nitric  acid.     A  greenish-yellow  powder,  consisting 
of  small,  shining  scales,  which  when  suspended  in  water  show  by 
moving  a  peculiar  white  lustre ;  of  bitter  taste,  insoluble  even  in 
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boiling  water,  but  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  mine- 
ral acids. 

By  being  slowly  heated  in  the  air,  it  fuses  to  a  brown  liquid^ 
with  strong  evolution  of  gas ;  quickly  heated,  it  powerfully  deto* 
nates,  and  burns  with  «  luminous,  sooty  flame;  it  dissolves  in 
fuming  nitric  acidy  without  decomposing ;  chlorine  does  not  act 
upon  the  acid  in  the  cold ;  if  it  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  caustic 
potassa,  we  obtain,  without  evolution  of  ammonia,  a  brown  solution 
which  becomes  darker  by  heating.     If  the  solution  be  mixed  with 
an  acid,  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  a  brown  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, consisting  of  aloereiinie  ocufs  C^H^N^O,.    If 
^wresimc        chrysamminic  acid  be  treated  with  a  boiling  solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  pure  potassa^  there  are 
deposited  from  the  solution  in  cooling  crystal  needles,  whiich  ap- 
pear blue  in  transmitted  and  red  in  reflected  light.     This  body  is 
'  hydrochrysammid  »  Cj^H^NjO^j;   it  is  insoluble  in 

^  rocrysam-    ^^^^j.^  ^^^  j^^  alcohol  little  Soluble,  with  blue  color ; 
it  is  also  obtained  if  chrysamminic  acid  be  added  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  tin.     The  chrysamminic  acid  salts 
are  not  easily  soluble,  and  crystallize  from  water  in  small,  gold- 
green  scales,  which  by  being  heated  powerfully  detonate.     If  a 
solution  of  the  acid  be  boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia,  in  cooling 
there  separate  from  the  purple-red  fluid  needles  of  chrysammin^" 
midy  which  appear  reddish  brown  by  transmitted,  and 
^^^sammina-    ^^^^^  |jy  reflected  light,  and  possess  a  metallic  lus- 
tre; it  consists  of  C^^JSfi^.     This  body  appears 
also  to  be  produced  when  ammonia  gas  at  100°  is  conducted 
over  crysamminic  acid,  water  being  also  produced.     If  dilute  hy- 
drochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  chrysammi- 
natnid,  in  cooling,  there  are  deposited  dark  olive-green  needles  of 
amido-chrysamminio  acid^  CggHgN^Oj, ;  if  the  same 
ammiDio  acid.     ^^  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  or  with  potassa, 
chrysamminic   acid  is  produced.      From   the   dark 
purple  aqueous  solution  the  amido-chrysamminic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated by  acids. 

Fifth  Group. 
The  fifth  group  includes 

a.  The  Etheric  Oils  and  Camphors,  and 
5.  The  Resins. 

THE  ETHERIC  OILS  AND  CAMPHORS. 

All  plants  and  parts  of  plants  which  are  distin- 

voUtik  oil8.°      gnished  by  a  strong  odor  owe  that  property  to  peculiar 

smelling  compounds,  which,  on  account  of  their  phy- 
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sical  properties  and  resemblances  are  named  volatile  or  etheric  oils; 
they  are  allied  in  many  respects  to  the  compounds  of  the  benzid 
and  phenol  group,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  empyreumatic  oilsy 
because  they  are  mostly  the  products  of  dry  distillation.  Many 
substances  which  on  account  of  their  occurrence  and  physical  pro- 
perties might  be  classed  with  the  volatile  oils,  must,  on  account  of 
their  chemical  relations,  belong  to  other  compounds  already  de- 
scribed ;  as  oil  of  rue,  of  bitter  almonds,  of  cinnamon,  cinnamin, 
salicylous  acid,  the  oil  of  OnuUheria  procumbenSj  etc. ;  and  those 
only  are  here  treated  which  in  respect  to  their  constitution  and 
chemical  resemblances  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the  compounds 
of  the  above-treated  group,  equally  if  they  occur  .already  formed 
in  plants  and  animals,  or  are  artificially  produced  by  dry  distilla- 
tion, by  fermentation,  or  by  other  influences.  The  ethereal  oils 
are  most  extensively  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  many 
plants  contain  in  all  their  parts  the  same  oil,  others  have,  as  rea- 
dily appears  from  the  odor,  different  oils  in  the  roots,  leaves,  blos- 
soms, and  fruit. 

Frodtietion  of  Volatile   OiU  in  general. — Most 
of  the  volatile  oUs  are  procured  by  the  distillation  Production  of 
of  plants  and  parts   of  plants  with  water.     It  is  volatile  oils. 
probable  that  many  volatile  oils  are  first  produced 
by  the  action  of  water  upon  peculiar  combinations  occurring  in 
plants,  through  fermentation,  or  a  similar  process,  as  the  oil  of 
bitter  almon£  from  the  amygdalin.     Although  the  boiling  point 
of  all  volatile  oils  lies  higher  than  that  of  water,  yet  they,  on 
account  of  the  common  property  of  their  volatile  matter,  distil 
over,  and  evaporate  below  the  boiling  point,  with  aqueous  vapor, 
which  is  saturated  with  that  of  the  oils.     As  the  volatile  oils  are 
not  insoluble  in  water,  we  are  to  consider  that,  in  their  produc- 
tion, the  quantity  of  water,  which  distils  over  with  the  oils,  is  not 
sufficient  to  retiun  the  oils  in  solution ;  for  this  latter  object  we 
may  employ  higher  and  smaller  distillation- vessels,  and  raise  the 
boiling  point  by  the  addition  of  common  salt.     Most  generally, 
oil  is  obtained  when  compressed  aqueous  vapor  is  conducted  through 
vegetable  matter.    Many  vegetable  substances  contain  so  little  oil 
that  the  same  water  must  be  repeatedly  distilled  over  new  portions 
of  them,  before  oil  is  extracted. 

If  the  vegetable  matter  be  rich  in  volatile  oil,  the  latter  can  be 
procured  by  expression,  as  lemon-oil  and  orange-oil  from  the  peel 
of  the  fresh  fruit.  Often,  after  making  incisions,  a  portion  of 
these  oils  flows  of  itself  out  of  different  plants — a  mixture  of 
volatile  oils  with  resins,  which  mixture  is  properly  called  balsams; 
if  this  be  distilled  with  water,  the  resin  remains  behind,  whilst 
the  oil  itself  volatilizes.     (Turpentine,  Copaiva  Balsam,  etc.) 
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The  Volatile  Oils  are  Mixtures.— The  volatile  oils 
The  Toistiie  being  procured  by  simple  distillation  of  plants  witk 
oU^^  mix-  ^^^Q^^  are  almost  always  a  mixture  of  two,  and  often 
of  three  different  oils,  of  which  generally  the  most 
volatile  are  non-oxygenous,  whilst  the  less  volatile  contain  oxygen. 
If  the  crude  oils  be  afterwards  subjected  to  distillation,  those 
containing  oxygen  go  over  last;  the  first  portions,  however,  which 
distil  over,  are,  of  course,  always  a  mixture  of  oxygenous  and  non- 
oxygenous  oils,  and  their  complete  separation  can  only  be  effected 
by  chemically  acting  bodies.  If  we  distil  such  a  mixture  over 
fused  hydrate  of  potash,  the  oxygenous  oils  remain  behind,  mostly, 
however  decomposed,  whilst  the  non-oxygenous  distil  over ;  the 
latter  correspond  most  generally  to  the  formula  G^B^b^C^K^^^ 
and  are  called  TerebenSj  and  also  Camphene. 

The  volatile  oils  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
^e  voktile  oUs.  7^^  ^^  oxygenous  are  absorbed  in  larger  quantity 
than  the  non-oxygenous.  The  aqueous  solutions  pos- 
sess the  odor  of  the  oils;  they  are  generally  obtained,  when  the 
vegetable  matter  is  distilled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
retain  in  solution,  in  the  condensed  water,  the  oil,  which  goes  over 
with  the  aqueous  vapor  {aquse  destiUatm  of  the  apothecaries).  With 
anhydrous  alcohol,  the  ethereal  oils  mix  in  all  proportions,  hydrous 
alcohol  dissolves  them  in  proportion  to  its  strength  (Cologne  water, 
balsamic  mixtures,  etc.  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  odoriferous  oils). 
Ether  dissolves  the  volatile  oils  abundantly;  they  are  completely 
miscible  with  the  fatty  oils.  (Adulteration  of  the  volatile  oils 
with  anhydrous  alcohol,  fatty  oils,  etc.) 

TEREBENE,  or  CAMPHENE. 

General  formula:  C^E^9^^U^^ 

General  Relations  of  Terebenes, — Whether  the  terebenes  corre- 
spond to  the  formula  C^gHg,  or  to  C^oH,^,  is  difficult  to  decide,  since 
for  each  view  equally  good  reasons  can  be  given ;  in  the  former 
case  they  correspond  to  2  volumea  of  gas,  in  the  latter  to  4  vo- 
lumes. From  the  behavior  of  terebenes  to  the  hydrogen  acids  of 
the  halogens,  it  appears  that  a  few  correspond  to  the  formula  C^ 
Hj0,  others  consist  of  Cj^Hg,  thus  hydrochloric  acid  gives  with  oil 
of  turpentine  a  combination  consisting  of  C,oHj0,HCl,  whilst  the 
hydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil  corresponds  to  the  formula  GjoHg,HCL 

But  the  agreement  of  the  boiling  point  and  specific  gravity  of 
the  gases,  speak  in  favor  of  the  polymerism  of  these  combinations. 
The  difference  of  the  terebenes  is  farther  Qhown  by  their  different 
power  of  rotation  of  polarized  light,  since  some  turn  the  light 
to  the  left,  some  to  the  right,  and  still  others  do  not  in  the  least 
bend  it  from  its  course.  The  terebenes  are  farther  distinguished 
by  being  modified  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  also  by  treatment 
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^th  acids  and  bases,  being  converted  into  isomeric  or  poly- 
meric compounds  (without  changing  the  percentage  of  their  con- 
stitation^,  whose  difference  from  the  original  substance  can  often 
only  be  known  by  the  changed  polarization. 

Behavior  of  the  Terebeties  to  water. — Formation  of 
Camphor. — Many,  indeed  probably  all  compounds  ^^v""^'^*^® 
belonging  to  the  class  of  the  terebenes,  possess  the  ^^1^!^^^ 
capability  of  combining  under  certain  conditions  with 
-water,  and  thereby  being  converted  partly  into  fluid,  partly  into 
solid,  volatile,  crystallizable  compounds,  called  eamphore.     Thus, 
for  example,  the  oil  of  turpentine,  by  receiving  the  formula  OsoH,^, 

S'ves  three  combinations  with  water«  C^^Hj^jHO;  Os()H,q,4HO,  and 
^Hj^,6H0.  The  last  compound  loses  even  in  the  dry  air  2  atoms 
HO,  and  goes  over  into  the  compound  with  4  atoms  HO.  It  id 
not  probable  that  this  substance  contains  water  as  such,  and  by 
known  corresponding  facts  it  may  be  supposed  that,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  hydrogen  from  the  water,  radicals  rich  in  hydrogen 
arise,  which  unite  with  oxygen.  Accordingly,  the  formula  for  the 
first  compound  is  Ca^H^O,  for  the  second  0,0^20^49  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
third  Cj„H^04+2aq.  But  if  we  take  the  formula  CjoH.  for  tur- 
pentine oil,  the  first  compound  consists  of  (CioHg'"CjpH^)0,  the 
second  of  C^H,,0-|-HO,  and  the  third  of  (Cj<>Hj>,0,)HO+aq.  If 
these  bodies  be  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  we  again 
obtain  an  oil  corresponding  to  the  original  constitution. 

Behavior  of  the  Terebenes  to  the  Hydrogen  Acids 
of  the  Hahgens.^kB  the  terebenes  combine  with  ^^^^g^h 
irater,  even  so  they  also  combine  with  the  anhydrous  dr?g^rci<ls7 
hydrogen  acids  of  the  halogens.     Oil  of  turpentine 
turns  polarized  light  to  the  left.    If  we  slowly  conduct  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  gas  in  the  cold  into  oil  of  turpentine,  crystals  are  deposited, 
which  consist  of  G^^^^Q\^C^yfyG\.    These  crystals  still  pos- 
sess the  same  power  of  rotation  as  the  original  oil.   Simultaneously 
with  the  crystals  a  fluid  compound  is  produced,  and  the  more  fluid 
the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  acts 
upon  the  oiL    But  this  compound  no  longer  possesses  the  power 
of  rotation. 

If  the  solid  compound  be  distilled  with  caustic  potassa,  an  oil  is 
obtained,  which  has  the  same  constitution  as  oil  of  turpentine,  a 
solid  also  is  again  ])iroduced  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  behaves 
indifferently  towards  polarized  light;  it  is  therefore  no  longer  ori- 
ginal oil  of  turpentine,  but  an  isomeric  modification  of  that  sub- 
stance. If  the  fluid  compound  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  an 
oil  is  obtained,  which  possesses  no  power  of  rotation,  and  unites 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  another  fiuid  compound.  Similar 
behavior  is  also  observed  in  the  other  terebenes. 
17 
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Behavior  of  Behavior  of  the  Terebenes  to  Oxygen. — ^The  tere- 

terebenes  to  benes  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  acquire  thereby  the 
oxygen.  property  of  destroying,  like  chlorine,  organic  coloiing 

matter,  assume  a  dark  color,  are  condensed,  lose  in  the 
Formation  of  g^me  proportion  their  volatility,  and  are  at  last  com- 
^^^'  pletely  transformed  into  resins.    This  transformation 

into  resin  does  not,  however,  consist  of  simple  oxidation,  but  of 
a  partial  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen,  whereby  arise  radicals  poor 
in  hydrogen,  which  radicals  then  oxidize.  Simultaneously  are  the 
terebenes  converted  into  polymeric  compounds.  The  resins  stand 
therefore  to  the  oils  in  a  relation  similar  to  that,  for  instance,  of 
benzoic  acid  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  the  acids  of  the  formyl 
series  to  the  oxides  of  the  methyl  series,  and,  in  fact,  most  resins 
possess  acid  characteristics,  whilst  the  terebenes  must  be  regarded 
as  basic  compounds.  Thus  silvinic  acid,  which  arises  from  oil  oi 
turpentine,  consists  of  O^qH^^O^.  Without  doubt,  C^Hj^O,  arises 
first,  since  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  escape  from  2  atoms  of  oil  of  tW'- 
pentine,  and  afterwards,  by  farther  oxidation,  G^H^^O^  is  formed. 
When  nitric  acid  in  a  concentrated  state  acts  upon  the  terebenes, 
it  decomposes  them  with  violence,  rising  to  inflammation ;  if  the 
acid  be  dilute,  we  obtain  new  acids,  as  terebenic,  terochrynic  acid, 
etc.  Simultaneously  from  the  oil  of  turpentine  are  also  volatile 
acids  of  the  formyl  series  produced,  as  acetic  and  butyric  acid. 
Metallic  oxideSy  as  oxide  of  copper,  vermilion,  are  often  reduced 
to  metals  by  boiling  with  the  terebenes.  Chlorine  and  bromine 
in  like  manner  act  with  violence  upon  the  terebenes,  and  produce 
derived  compounds,  whilst  hydrogen  acids  are  evolved.  Chbride 
of  tin  and  of  antimony  are  often  reduced  to  metals.  lodintj  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  terebenes,  produces  a  slight  decrepita- 
tion, etc. 

OIL  OP  TURPENTINE. 

The  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  tur- 
pentine (a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  colophon,  which  flows 
from  various  species  of  Pinus,  Pinvs  eilvestrisj  AbieSy  maritima^ 
PiceUj  MughiiSj  etc.,  partly  spontaneously,  and  partly  from  inci- 
sions) with  water,  exhibits  in  a  pure  state  a  colorless,  thin-flowing 
liquid,  of  a  peculiar  disagreeable  smell,  and  burning  taste;  insolu- 
ble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether;  sp.  gr. 
0.890 ;  boiling  point  156°.  The  vapor  of  the  oil  when  inspired 
produces  wakeftilness,  increases  the  pulse,  and  causes  difficulty  in 
passing  urine.  If  a  small  quantity  be  taken  internally,  the  urine 
assumes  a  violet  smell.  Crude  oil  of  turpentine  generally  reacts 
acid,  and  contains  oxygen,  formic  and  succinic  acid.  It  turns 
polarized  light  to  the  left.  If  oil  of  turpentine  be  distilled  over 
an  open  fire,  its  power  of  rotation  increases ;  but  if  the  distillation 
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occur  oTeIr  pulverised  slate-stone,  that  power  is  lessened,  and  the 
turpentine  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  caoutchouc  in 
greater  quantity  than  before. 

Terpinol:  G„U^^O^G^K^^,RO.   This  is  obtained 
if  some  acid  be  added  to  terpin  (turpentine-camphor)  and^waS? 
in  aqueous  solution,  or  the  terpin  be  distilled  with  xerpinoL 
bydriodic  acid.    A  colorless  fluid,  strongly  refracting 
light;  of  agreeable  odor;  boils  at  168^;  sp.  gr.  0.852. 

Terpin  (Turpentine-camphor) ;  anht/drou8  »  C.. 
H^O,-C«H  0,3H0;  Aydr^-C^H^O.-C^^H^,  '^^'^^• 
0^+2aq  as  (CjoH,yO,8HO)+2aq.  The  anhydrouB  combination 
is  formed,  when  hydrous  oil  of  turpentine  is  exposed  a  long  time 
to  a  temperature  of  50^,  or  when  the  hydrous  oil  is  fused  at  100^. 
It  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  and  tufted  united  needles; 
fuses  at  108^,  and  sublimes  like  benzoic  acid;  evaporates  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  without  kindling;  dissolves  in  200  parts  of  cold 
and  in  22  parts  boiling  water ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
fats,  and  volatile  oils. 

The  hydrou%  compound  is  best  obtained  if  8  parts  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, 2  parts  nitric  acid  of  1.25  sp.  gravity,  and  1  part  alcohol  of 
80  per  cent,  are  intimately  mixed  by  repeated  shaking,  and  the 
mixture  then  left  at  rest  in  a  temperature  of  20  to  25^.  Crystal- 
lizes in  rhombohedral  prisms,  and  behaves  towards  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  like  the  anhydrous  compounds. 

Hydrochlorate  of  OH  of  Turpentine  (Artificial  _, 
Camphor):  0^H,^C1-C,H,.+  H01.    Oil  of  turpea- LThy^^^ 
tine  is  saturated  in  the  cold  with  hydrochloric  acid  add. 
gas ;  after  a  little  time  crystals  are  deposited,  which 
are  purified  by  pressing.    White  prisms,  which  smell  like  common 
camphor;  fuses  at  115^,  and  boils  at  165^;  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  8  parts  alcohol. 

If  pulverized  terpin  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  we 
obtain  a  brownish  liquid  (accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat),  firom 
which,  after  a  little  time,  a  crystalline  body  is  deposited,  which 
is  also  formed  when  we  lead  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  terpi- 
Bol.  This  body  crystallises  from  the  cold  alcoholic  solution  in 
thin  leaves  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  fuse  at  45^ ;  easily 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  consists  of  C^oHisGlsfBCspHj^jOl+HOl  (?). 
If  this  compound  be  boiled  several  days  with  water,  terpinol  is 
obtained.    . 

Eydrobromate  of  Turpentine  Oil:  CjoH,^Br.  From  turpentine 
oil,  saturated  with  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  crystals  are  deposited  in 
the  cold,  which,  by  repeated  crystallization  out  of  alcohol  are 
purified.  It  entirely  agrees  with  the  hydrochlorate  of  turpentine 
oil.   The  alcoholic  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  red. 

Mydriodate  of  Oil  of  Turpentine :  CjoH^I.  If  hydriodic  acid 
be  conducted  into  oil  of  turpentine,  a  dark-red  fuming  fluid  is  pro- 
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duced,  which  beoomes  clear  after  ^eatment  with  potash-lye,  and 
alcohol,  or  mercury;  Bp.  gr.  1.5097;  is  quickly  decomposed  in  the 
air,  whilst  iodine  is  deposited.  There  also  appears  to  exist  s 
compound  consisting  of  C^H.J,. 

^  ,        ^  Tereben:  C-oH,.»»C,oH..     If  oil  of  turpentine  be 

^pSSti^of  "^ed  cautio«5y,"and'in*;inall  qnantiSVith  snl- 
turpentine  oU.  phurio  acid,  a  powerful  heat  is  produced,  which 
causes  the  tereben  mostly  to  distil  orer.  At  a  higher 
temperature  colophon  goes  over.  If  we  let  hydrochloric  acid  act 
upon  oil  of  turpentine,  we  obtain  besides  hydrochlorate  of  turpen- 
tine oil,  the  hydrochlorate  of  tereben,  and  the  more  is  obtained, 
the  higher  the  temperature.  Tereben  possesses  an  agreeable 
thyme-like  odor;  boils  at  156^.    Power  of  rotation  «iO. 

Tereben  combines  with  hydroehlorie  acid  in  two  proportions, 
forming  G^HjjOl,  and  G^oH^^Cl ;  the  same  compounds  are  formed 
by  hydriodic  and  bromic  acid.  They  possess  no  power  of  rotation, 
and  appear  as  volatile,  colorless  liquids  (fluid,  artificial  camphor). 

Oamphilen:  C^H.^»  Cj^H,,  is  obtained  when  hydrochlorate  of 
turpentine  oil  is  conducted  over  glowing  lime.  Fluid;  gives,  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  solid  compound,    rower  of  rotation  aO. 

If  we  distil  the  compound  Oy^H^gCl,,  which  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  terpin,  with  caustic  potassa,  or  if 
we  distil  terpin  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  we  obtain  an  oil 
smelling  like  rosemary. 

Terebtlen :  C,oH^  Thus  is  called  the  oil,  which  is  obtained 
when  hydrochlorate  of  tereben  (fluid,  artificial  camphor)  is  dis- 
tilled with  lime.  Gives,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  fluid  compound. 
Rotation  »0. 

r>  riyed  com-  Ohloreom^hen :  C^H^Cl^  is  obtained  by  the  ae- 

pouDds  oTivtr-   tion  of  chlorine  upon  hydrochlorate  of  turpentine  ofl, 
pontine  oiL        and  in  its  properties  it  agrees  with  the  latter  sub- 
stance.   Fuses  at  110  to  116°  without  volatilising. 
Botation  -sO. 

Ohlortereben:  C^U^fi\.  A  glutinous  mass,  which  is  obtained 
by  the  acti(m  of  chlorine  upon  tereben. 

Bromtereben  :  G^H^^Br^,  arises  in  like  manner.  Fluid,  sp.  gr. 
1.978.    Rotationof  both  «0. 

Ohhrturpentin:  C,^Hi,Gl^.  B^  the  introduction  of  chlorine 
into  the  oil  of  turpentine,  we  obtain  a  ropy,  colorless  •fluids  of  a 
peculiar  camphor-like  odor,  and  sweetish  bitter  taste.  Power  of 
rotation  to  the  right. 

Bramturpentin:  G,oH„Br^  arnes  by  the  action  of  bromine 
upon  oil  of  turpentine.    A  dark-red,  thick,  glutinous  fluid. 

Oolophan:   C^E^wmG^B,^.     In  a  balloon  kept 
poiTmerio  with   ^^^  ^^  intimately  mix  20  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
toipentine.        and  1  part  sulphuric  acid,  and,  afler  twenty-four 
hours,  submit  the  dark-red^  glutinous  nozture  to  dis- 
tillation; at  first  tereben  goes  over,  and  afterwards  colophon. 
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The  latter  is  colorless^  if  the  transinitted  rajs  of  light  come  to 
the  eye;  but  if  the  bottle  containing  colophon  be  held  somewhat 
high,  and  a  dark  body  be  placed  behind  tbe  bottle,  the  transmitted 
light  diminishes  and  the  colophon  appears  a  dark  indigo-blue. 
This  dichromism  is  found  in  all  compounds  of  colophon,  but  if 
the  compound  be  yellow,  the  blue  color  is  conTerted  into  green. 
Odor  peculiar;  sp.  gr.  0.940;  boils  at  816^.  Gives,  with  chlorine, 
a  compound,  which  consists  of  CJB.^Cl^;  combines  with  hydro^ 
chloric  acid. 

CAMPHOIU)IL,  BORNEO  CAMPHOR,  and  COMMON  CAMPHOR. 

Camphor  Oil  (Valerian  Oil,  Laurel  Oil):  Cj^H,^ 
«C,oH,.  It  occurs  in  the  camphor-tree  (Dryobala-  ^^^^^^^^ 
nov$  eamphora),  growing  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  ako  in  the 
ralerian  root,  in  the  laurel-b^ry,  etc.  We  also  obtain  camphor 
oil  when  the  Borneo  camphor,  C^13,^fi^  is  distilled  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid.  A  colorless  oil,  of  agreeable  odor  like 
cajeput  oil;  sp.  gr.  0.945;  boils  at  160^.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  common  camphor;  with 
hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  crystallizable  compound. 

Borneo  Camphor:    G^^fi^^Gy^fi^  is  found 
with  camphor  oil  in  the  camphor-tree,  and  is  formed,  p^™^  ^"'" 
if  camphor   oil  (yalerian  oil)  be   treated  some  time 
with  hot  potash-lye.     Crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  transparent, 
regular  six-sided  prisms;  smells  like  common  camphor  and  pep- 
per; floats  upon  water;  fuses  at  198^,  and  boils  at  212^.     Little 
soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Cajeput  oil,  which  comes  from  the  Melalevica  eaje- 

ty  has  the  same  constitution  as  Borneo  camphor.  ^^W™*  ®^' 
'he  crude  oil  is  very  thin,  completely  transparent,  of  strong  aro- 
matic odor,  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.9274;  boils  at  175^; 
color  green.  By  distillation,  a  colorless  oil  goes  over,  which  boils 
at  173^,  whilst  a  scanty,  resinous  residue  remains.  Iodine  is  dis- 
solved in  the  oil  without  explosion. 

Laurus  Camphor  (ordinary  Camphor) :  C^H^^O,. 
If  Borneo  camphor  be  gently  warmed  with  moderate-  *'*'^  **"^  ^'' 
ly  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  ordinary  camphor. 
This  latter  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sage 
oil.  It  occurs  in  Laurus  camphora,  and  is  procured  by  distillation 
of  the  wood  with  water.  Ordinary  camphor  appears  also  to  occur 
in  crude  lavender  oil,  rosemary,  and  poley-oil;  in  the  oil  of  Mentha 
viridisj  and  Origanum  vulgare.  In  its  pure  state  it  appears  as  a 
white,  semi-transparent,  crystalline  mass,  of  strong  peculiar  odor, 
and  bitter,  cooling  taste.  Crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent, 
octohedrons  from  the  hot,  saturated,  alcoholic  solution.  Can  be 
pulverized  only  after  the  addition  of  alcohol;  fuses  at  175^;  boils 
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at  204^ ;  sp.  gr.  0.9856.  •  Dissolves  in  1000  parts  water,  and  is 
again  precipitated  by  potassa,  bnt  not  by  ammonia,  or  Boda.  If 
small  pieces  of  camphor  be  thrown  upon  water,  in  consequence  of 
the  ordinary  evaporation  of  the  camphor,  the  water  assumes  a 
whirling  motion,  but  the  smallest  portion  of  oil  brought  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  prevents  this  appearance.  100  parts  alcohol 
of  0.806  specific  gravity  dissolves  120  parts  camphor;  it  is  farther 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  wood-spirit,  sulpho-carbonic  acid,  aceton, 
and  hydrate  of  acetic  acid ;  can  be  fused  with  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, burns  with  a  strong  sooty  flame. 

If  the  vapor  of  camphor  be  conducted  over  redhot  iron^  we  thus 
obtain  naphthalin,  and  a  fluid  consisting  of  Gj^Hg  (cinnamin  ?). 

Brought  in  contact  with  lime  heated  to  redneesj  it  is 
Camp  on.  decomposed,  forming  camphron — a  light  liquid,  con- 
sisting of  Oji^H^O,  odor  like  camphor.  Heated  with  potauh-lime^ 
it  is  converted  into  eampholic  actd^  C^'Bl„0^  ;  distilled  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid,  it  separates  into  water  and  cymin  C^^H^^ 
(page  239),  and  if  it  be  intimately  mixed  with  alumina^  and  sub- 
mitted to  distillation,  an  aromatic  oil  is  formed ;  odor  like  that  of 
rosemary.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  camphoric  acid.  If  chlorine 
goB  be  conducted  into  a  solution  of  camphor  in  protoehloride  of 
pho9joihoni9y  an  oily  substance  is  obtained,  which  must  consist  of 
C^HjjClyOj.  Protohromide  of  phoaphorvs  behaves  in  the  same 
manner.  With  bromine^  camphor  forms  garnet-red  crystals  C^^^,^ 
0,+Br,. 
Cunphin.  ^^  ^  mixture  of  iodine  and  camphor  be  distilled, 

we  obtain  colophin,  carvacrol,  and  camj>hin,  together 
with  evolution  of  iodide  of  hydrogen.  Camphin  consists  of  CJS,^^ 
a  colorless,  light  liquid  of  pleasant  odor;  sp.  gr.  0.827;  boils  at 
167^,  and  gives,  with  chlorine,  a  compound  »G|gH^Gl,;  as  re- 
sidue a  mixed,  resinous  body  remains. 

Behavior  of  Camphor  to  the  Acids. — Gamphor  rapidly  absorbs 
sulphurous  acid  gas  in  difi*erent  proportions  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  pressure ;  at  2^  and  650  milligrammes  pressure,  100 
parts  camphor  absorb  72  parts  SO,;  in  the  air  the  acid  escapes. 
Gamphor  also  unites  with  hyponitrou^  acid  NO^,  and  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  At  0^  2  atoms  of  camphor  absorb  1  atom  of 
hvdrochloric  acid.  By  slow  action  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
changes  camphor  into  a  brownish  mass,  from  which,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  the  camphor  is  aeain  deposited ;  1  part  fuming 
nitric  add  dissolves  8  parts  camphor  without  decomposition,  and 
water  again  precipitates  it.  Fluor-cilicium  gas  and  hydrosulphuric 
acid  are. without  action. 
CunphoUoAdd.  .    Campholic  Acid:  RO.C^TL^O^  Vapor  of  camphor 

is  conducted  over  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash  and 
lime  heated  to  300  or  400^,  the  mass  after  cooling  is  boiled  with 
water,  and  from  the  filtered  solution  eampholic  acid  is  precipitated 
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by  an  acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholio  solution;  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  fuses  at  80^  ;  boils 
St  250^ ;  volatile  without  change ;  odor  aromatic ;  reddens  litmus 
feebly  and  completely  neutralizes  bases.  Isomeric  with  camphor 
is  wormwood  oU^  ^^J^K^r  Occurs  in  the  plant  wonnwoodoil. 
Artemisia  absinthium.  If  the  crude  oil  be  rectified 
a  few  times  over  burnt  lime,  the  oil  is  procured  colorless;  boils  at 
205^,  and,  by  distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  sepa- 
rates into  water  and  cymin. 

Lemon  (HI:  Cj^H,^,  occurs  in  the  rind  of  Oitrus  continuation  of 
mediea^  and  is  obtained  by  expression.     In  a  pure  oils  belonging 
state  a  colorless,   thin-flowing  liquid;  of  pleasant  tooUsatere- 
lemon  odor,  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.846;  boils  ^^•^ 
at  165^.     Power  of  rotation  to  the  right.     With  water,  it  gives 
lemon  camphor  ^G^^fi^j  which,  by  being  heated,  loses  2  atoms 
of  water.  It  gives,  with  hydroehhrie  acidj  a  solid  and  a  fluid  com- 
pound; the  solid  consists  of  CjoH^Cl,— C^H,4+2HC1.      Both 
compounds  possess  no  power  of  rotation.     Oitren  and  citrilen  are 
the  names  given  to  the  oils,  which  are  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  compounds  with  lime. 

Bergamot  oil  is  procured  by  expressing  the  peel  of  Bergamot  oiL 
the  bergamot  (Oitrue  bergamium);  the  crude  oil  ap«- 
pears  to  consist  of  G^U^^+2E.O]  if  it  be  distilled  with  anhydrous, 
phosphoric  acid,  an  oil  is  obtained  consisting  of  C^H^^,  which 
agrees  with  lemon  oil  in  respect  to  its  behavior  to  water  and  to 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  compounds  must  consist 
of  3CsoHj0+HGl+HO.  From  lemon  oil  as  well  as  from  oil  of 
bergamot  at  low  temperature,  a  solid  is  precipitated,  which  must 
consist  of  Gjg^fig. 

Orange  Oil:  CjpHjg,  occurs  in   the  peel  of.  the  orange  oiL 
Citrtu  aurantium.    It  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid 
a  solid  and  a  fluid  compound.   :  Power  of  rotation  right,   •' 

Orange-blossom  Oil  ( Oleum  neroli).  A  thin  oil  of  very  agreeable 
odor ;  it  is  procured  by  distilling  orange-blossoms  with  water.  It 
is  said  to  consist  of  two  oils. 

Oopaiva  Oil:  C^jH^g,  is  obtained  by  the  distilla-  q^^^^  ^u. 
tion  of  copaiva  balsam  with  water ;  a  colorless,  thin^ 
aromatic  oil ;  sp.  gr.  0.885 ;  boils  at  245^.     Rotation  to  the  left. 
Insoluble  in  water;  in  all  proportions  miscible  with  anhydrous 
alcohol  and  ether.     With  hvdrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  solid  com- 
pound nCj|>H2^+2HGI,  and  a  fluid  compound. 

Elemi  oU  and  olibanum  oil  deserve  mention ;  they  are  obtained 
by  distillation  of  elemi-resin,  and  olibanum-resin,  with  water. . 

Oeotea  oil  occurs  in  Demara,  under  the  false  name  of  laurel  oil. 
With  water  it  gives  a  camphor  ^CJ3.^0^. 

Oaruen  is  the  non-oxygenous  oil  of  caraway  (Carum  cqrut).  It 
is  obtained  when  the  crude  caraway  oil  is  distilled  with  hydrate  of 
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potassa  (iee  Cervacrol^  p.  200)*  It  giires  ^ith  hydrochloric  acid  a 
Bolid  compoond  ■"Cj^H^G],. 

Juniper-berry  Oil.  The  oil  obtained  by  distilling  green  juni- 
per berries  with  salt  water  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  oib,  of 
which  one  is  more  volatile  than  the  other.  If  we  add  caustic 
potassa  to  juniper-berry  water,  a  camphor  is  precipitated,  which 
consists  of  C^H^O^. 

Sabine^tree  oil  occurs  in  Juniperui  aaitna. 

Petersilien  Oil  The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  parsley- 
seed  (Apium  petroselinum)  is  a  mixture  of  an  oxygenous  and  a 
non-oxygenous  oil.  If  the  crude  oil  be  dissolved  in  water,  after 
a  few  days  the  petehilien  camphor  is  deposited,  it  must  consist  of 

Clove  Oil.  The  crude  oil  of  cloves  consists  of  caryophyllic  acid 
{eee  p.  220),  and  an  indifferent  oil,  which  boils  at  148^. 

Clove  Camphor :  Cj^^Hj^O,.  If  cloves  {caryophyllue  aromatic^ 
be  digested  with  alcohol,  after  a  little  time  crystals  are  deposited, 
which  are  soluble  in  water;  fuse  at  830^,  and  volatilise  at  290^; 
it  dissolves  with  blood-red  color  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Cubeba  oil  occurs  in  Piper  cubeba  ;  smells  and  tastes  like  cam- 
phor; gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  solid  compound,  which  must 
consist  of  G3oH^+2HCL  In  the  cold,  evhebaeamphor  is  deposited 
from  cubeba  oil. 

Pepper  oil  occurs  in  black  pepper. 

Birch  oil  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  bitula  Unta. 

The  oil  of  athamanta  oreoeeUnum  is  obtained  by  distillation  of 
the  plant ;  odor,  like  juniper ;  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a 
fluid  compound  Gj^oH^o+HGl. 

Gaultherilen  occurs,  in  common  with  salicylate  of  methyl,  in 
the  oil  of  Q-auUheria  procumbevs  {see  page  218). 

Imperatoria  oil  occurs  in  the  root  of  imperatoria  oHruthium. 

Q-alanga  oil  (Galgantol)  is  contained  in  the  root  of  galanga 
minor. 

Oa9carilla  Oil.  The  crude  oil  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  oils, 
which  also  contain  oxygen. 

Lavender  oil^  spikenard  oily  rosemary  oil,  oil  of  Mentha  viridie^ 
and  Origanum  vulgarcj  are  mixtures  of  the  terebenes  with  oxyge- 
nous oils,  probably  common  camphor. 

Caoutchin  (Gaoutchissine:  Kautschin,  O.):  G^H,^ 
Caoutc  Amongst  the  oils  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 

caoutchouc,  one  is  found  which,  by  fractional  distillation,  goes 
over  at  140  to  200^,  and  from  which,  by  repeated  distillation  with 
water,  an  oil  is  obtained,  whose  boiling  point  is  constantly  at 
171^;  it  possesses  an  agreeable  odor,  like  lemon  oil;  behaves  in 
its  relations  quite  like  oil  of  turpentine,  and  produces  with  hydro-- 
chloric  acid,  a  fluid  compound  which  consists  of  G^oHj^H-  HGl. 

Amber  Oil.  Also  from  the  empyreumatic  oils,  obtained  by  the 
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dry  distillation  of  amber,  by  fractional  distillation  an  oil  may  be 
separated  which  boils  at  ITO^i  and  consists  of  Cj^B.^^.  If  this  oil 
be  warmed  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  obtain,  with  eyolntion  of 
nitrous  acid,  a  yellow  mass  of  reain  of  mnsky  odor,  called  artificial 
fntuiy  said  to  consist  of  C^^NO,. 

PetroUn:  O^yg,  occurs  in  various  so-called  bitu- 
mens  in  combination  with  asphaltum,  and  is  obtained    ^     ^^ 
by  distilling  these  bitumens  with  water;  pale-yellow,  odor  peculiar; 
boiling  point  280%  probably  consists  of  G^qHm* 

Oil  of  wine  (light  ?),  which  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  ether-sulphate  of  elayl,  is  believed  also  to  consist  of  G^H^^  {iee 
page  128). 

VolkUQe  OQi,  whu^  do  not  hdong  to  the  Terebenee. 

As  the  terebenes  correspond  to  the  formula  Ci^Hg,  so  valerian 
oil,  sage  oil,  and  wormseed  oil,  may  be  considered  as  oxides  of  a 
radical  —  C^H^and  C,gH„=2CaH,  and  SC^H,. 

Valerol:  Ci,H,^0„  is  the  oxygenous  oil  of  valerian  vaieroL 
oil;  crystallizes  a  few  degrees  below  0^  in  colorless, 
transparent  prisms,  which  fuse  at  20^.    In  the  air,  it  is  converted 
gradually  into  valerianic  acid. 

Sage  oU  occurs  in  Salvia  officinaliSi  and,  when  old, 
is  always  a  mixture  of  C^,oO  with  C„H,,0,.  ^^'''^' 

Wormseed  Oil:  C^Ji^ fi^  is  obtained  by  distilling 
with  water  the  so-called  worm-seed  {Semen-eynse).      ^o™"«®«i  oil- 

Thuja  Oil.   The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  xhnjaoil. 
young  twigs  of  Thuja  occidentalism  is  a  mixture  of  at 
least  two  oxygenous  oils.  When  freshly  prepared,  it  is  completely 
colorless;  smells  like  thuja,  and  tastes  sharp. 

Cedar  Oil:  Cg^Hj^,  and  Cedar  Camphor:  CjjH^Oj. 
,  The  crude  cedar  oil  occurring  in  commerce,  is  a  mix-  c^m  wunpSiop. 
ture  of  a  fluid  oil,  and  a  solid  camphor.  If  the  crude 
oil,  which  appears  as  a  soft  crystalline  mass,  be  strongly  expressed, 
and  the  fluid  part  distilled  with  water,  we  obtain  the  cedar  oil 
pure.  Odor  agreeable;  sp.  gr.  0.98;  boiling  point  239  to  248^. 
Cedar  camphor,  which  remains  after  expression,  is  repeatedly 
crystallized  from  alcohol;  a  beautiful,  shining,  crystalline  mass 
of  aromatic  odor;  fuses  at  74^;  boils  at  282^.  When  distilled 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  it  gives  fluid  cedar  oil. 

Menthen  (Peppermint  Oil):  C^B.^^  and  Menthen-camphor: 
C-jH^O,.    We  obtain  menthen,  when  menthen  cam-  , 

phor  (solid  peppermint  oil)  is  distilled  with  anhy-  menthen  cam- 
drous  phosphoric  acid.     A  clear,  transparent,  mobile  phor. 
fluid;  of  pleasant,  peculiar  odor,  and  cooling  taste; 
sp.  gr.  0.851 ;  boils  at  163^.     Menthen  camphor  is  separated  in 
the  cold  from  oil  of  peppermint  (procured  from  Mentha  piperitay 
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in  colorless  prisms,  which  possess  the  smell  and  taste  of  pepper- 
mint; fused  at  34^ ;  boils  at  213^.  The  fluid  part  o{  peppermint 
oil  is  colorless,  and  possesses  a  penetrating,  cooling  taste. 

Manor  da  Oil:  G^i^fii^)^  and  Manarda  Oampnart  G^K^O^. 
MonArda  oil.  ^^®  Crude  monarda  oil  procured  from  monarda  pune^ 
taUij  is  a  mixture  of  fluid  oil  and  camphor.  The 
JhOT*^**"*"'  fluid  oil  has  a  yellowish-red  color,  and  an  odor  like 
thjme.  The  camphor  crystalliies  in  shining  crys- 
tals; odor  like  thyme;  fuses  at  48^;  is  easily  soluble  in.  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  may  be  distilled  with  water. 

Nutmeff'flatoer  Oil:    Cj^Hj^O,,  is  separated  from 

^u    eg-  ower   jjutmeg-blossom  oil  {Oleum  maeiditi)  in  brittle,  hemi- 

spherically  grouped  crystals ;  possesses  the  odor  of 

the  oil;  fuses  above  100^;  easily  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  alcohol, 

ether,  potash-lye,  and  nitric  acid. 

.  Marjorana  Camphor:    Cj^H„0,(?),  is  separated 

phor.***^**^^^*™"  ^^^^  marjorana  oil,  in  white,  hard  crystals;  heavier 
than  water;  behaves  to  boiling  water,  etc.,  like  the 
preceding  compound. 

^^^^  Sassafras  Camphor:  C^Hj^O^.     From  the  crude 

phor.  *^*""  sassafras  oil  (obtained  from  the  root  of  Persea  or 
Laurus  sassafras)  are  deposited,  after  considerable 
time,  colorless,  transparent,  four-sided  prisms,  in  clusters,  possess- 
ing the  smell  and  taste  of  the  fluid  oil;  at  7^.5  ftises  and  stiffens 
to  a  crystalline  mass.  Slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
anhydrous  alcohol.  If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  into  distilled 
sassafras  oil,  accompanied  by  great  refrigeration,  large  crystals 
are  deposited.  With  bromine  it  gives  a  compound  which  crystal- 
lizes in  white  needles,  and  consists  of  C^H^BrgO^. 

.^  Rose  Oil.    The  oil  of  roses,  obtained  by  distilling 

roTO^camphor.    -^^^'^  sempervirens  and  centifolia  with  water,  is  dis- 
tinguished  for  its  remarkable  rose-odor;   it  is  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  shows  a  mixture  of  fluid  oils  of 

Peculiar  odor,  and  one  solid^  inodorous,  which  consist  of  Oj^H,^. 
'he  last-mentioned  oil  is  completely  white  at  25^;  butter-like; 
fuses  at  75%  and  boils  at  280  to  800° ;  bums  with  a  clear  flame. 
Violet  Camphor  (Irin).    If  the  roots  of  irisfloren- 
10  e  camphor.  ^^^^  j^^  distilled  with  water,  after  a  short  time  crys- 
tals are  deposited  from  the  distillate,  which  possess  an  agreeable 
violet-odor. 

_  ,    .  Belenium  Camphor  fHelenin,  Inuline):  C,,H,.0,(?). 

Helenium  cam-   Tj.  •    r       j  •     ^i.  ^      ^    i  /  r      ?     f  ?      • 

phor.  -^^  ^^  found  m  the  roots  of  elecampane  [Inula  helenu 

um\  and  can  be  procured  by  distillation  with  water, 
as  well  as  by  extraction  with  alcohol.  White  four-sided  crystals; 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  lilcohol  and  ether ;  fuses  at 
72°;  boils  at  275®.  If  helenin  be  slowly  fused,  it  stiffens,  in  cool- 
ing, to  a  crystalline  mass,  but  if  it  be  for  some  time  retained  in  a 
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fused  condition^  it  no  longer  showa,  after  stiffening,  a  crystalline 
strnctnre.  Caustic  alkalies  and  acetic  acid  dissolve  without  de- 
composing it.  If  helenium-camphor  be  distilled  with  anht/droiM^ 
phMfhoric  add  J  we  obtain  a  light  colorless  fluid — helenen:  Cj^Hj, 
(?).  The  camphor,  when  treated  with  niirie  aeidy  gives  a  nitro- 
eombinatian  0.jH J(70.0«,  and  with  chlorine  a  chlor-combination 
C„H,3Ci03+H01(?).    ' 

Jtsarum  Camphor  (Asarin.  Asarone):    0„H..O..   . 
Upon  the  aqueous  distillate  of  the  root  of  Aiarum  ^^^^ 
europeum  swims  an  oil,  which  soon  becomes  solid, 
and  crystallizes.    If  these  crystals  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  mixed  with  water,  there  are  deposited  small  needles 
o(  aaarit,  of  silky  lustre;  an  oily  mass  settles  to  the  Asarit. 
bottom,  which  mass,  after  some  time,  becomes  solid ; 
it  is  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  oil,  which  are  mechanically  sepa- 
rated:    The  camphor  fbrms  white  transparent  crystals ;  fuses  at 
40"^,  boils  at  280^,  and  suffers  by  distillation  a  partial  decompo- 
sition.    If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  boiled  longer,  the  camphor  is 
converted  into  a  red,  resinous,  amorphous  mass.    Chlorine  decom- 
poses the  camphor,  forming  a  combination  ^GJ3.^fi]fig. 

Anemonin  (Pulsatillen  Camphor,  Anemone  Cam-  j^emonin. 
phor):  Cj^H^Oq,  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  distil- 
late, which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  plants — Anemone  pulsatilla^ 
pratensiSj  and  nemorosa ;  forms  acicular  crystals,  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  not  easily  in  cold;  easily  pulverized, 
tasteless  at  first,  but  after  a  short  time  a  highly  burning  sensation, 
and  numbness  of  the  tongue  commences ;  it  is,  at  first,  soft  at 
150^,  and  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature.  Anemonin  com- 
pletely saturates  pure  alkalies ;  but  acids  precipitate  no  anemonin, 
yet  they  precipitate  a  yellow  gummy  mass;  easily  soluble  in  water. 

If  anemonin  be  boiled  with  baryta  water,  it   is  j^aemonio  acid, 
converted  into  anemoninic  acid  C^H^O^.     Sometimes 
there  is  deposited  from  the  distilled  water  of  Anemone  nemorosa 
another  white  acid-reacting  body  in  the  form  of  a  light,  volumi- 
nous, volatile  powder,  called  anemonic  acidj  consisting  of  CifH^O,. 

Nicotianin  (Tobacco  Camphor).  If  tobacco-leaver  Nicotianin. 
be  distilled  with  little  water,  a  small  portion  of  a 
fatty  substance  goes  over,  which  has  the  odor  of  tobacco,  and  an 
aromatic  bitter  taste ;  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  and  fatty  oils. 

Cantharidee   Camphor  (Cantharidin) :    C,oH-0..  _     .    ., 
Spanish  flies  {Lytta  veeicatona^  vUtata,  etc.)  are  di-  oamphor. 
gested  with  water,  and  the  aqueous  extract,  after  eva- 
poration, is  digested  with  hot  strong  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution 
IS  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  ether,  from  the  etheric  fluid 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  oantharadin  is  obtained  in  small, 
colorless,  mica-like  crystals,  which  fuse  easily,  and  sublime  un- 
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changed.  Insolable  in  w«ter  and  cold  alcohol,  solable  in  boiliDg 
alcohol,  in  ether,  and  the  fatty  oils;  reacts  neatral;  brought  in 
small  quantity  apon  the  skin,  produces  blisters. 
Farment  oils.  Ferment  Otla^  By  the  digestion  of  Q-eniiana  ctn- 
taureumy  of  the  leaves  of  Qitercus  robur,  MiUefoUum^ 
JSchium  vulgare^  etc«,  with  water,  oily  con^poonds,  which  are  ob- 
tained by  distillation,  are  formed  in  small  quantity,  and  are  called 
ferment  oils. 

Apph  Oil  is  obtained,  when  certain  apples  (Beinette  und  Gal- 
Yillapfel)  are  distilled  with  water.  If  the  oil-cakes,  which  remain 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  nuts,  etc.,  be  distilled 
with  water,  after  fermentation  has  commenced,  a  volatile  oil  ia 
obtained,  which  is  called  Cyano  ail;  it  is  colorless,  volatile,  and 
has  a  penetrating  smell  like  tbfkt  of  bitter  almonds* 

THE  RESINS. 

OocTiTrenoe  of        The  resins  are  among  the  most  extensively  diffused 
'^'"^  compounds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  a  plant 

can  scarcely  be  found,  in  which  a  substance  does  not  occur  be- 
longing to  the  resins.  Also  in  nature  are  found  several  fossil 
substances,  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  vegetation  of  a 
former  period,  and  which,  in  relation  to  properties  and  constitu- 
tion, agree  with  the  resins,  and  are  named  fossil  resins,  as  amber, 
berengelite,  etc.;  by  dry  distillation  of  organic  substances  arise 
the  so-called  pyro-resins.  In  general,  we  class  among  the  resins 
all  substances  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  fuse  by 
heat ;  do  not  volatilize  unchanged ;  become  negatively  electric  by 
rubbing;  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  alcohol,  partly  in' 
ether  and  oil  of  turpentine;  melt  together  with  fats;  appear 
mostly  inodorous,  etc.  Many  substances,  which,  indeed,  show 
this  behavior,  cannot,  on  account  of  their  chemical  relations, 
be  here  classed,  particularly  a  large  series  of  coloring  matters, 
and  a  few  indifferent  compounds,  as,  in  general,  the  idea  of  resin 
is  very  vague.  Most  resins  are  produced,  without  doubt,  by  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  volatile  oils  {vide  p.  256). 

JProduction  of  Begin. — In  many  plants,  as  in  all 
mduction  of  gpg^jjgg  o{PiniL8y  in  the  different  species  of  the  genus 
Copaifera^  is  found  a  solution  of  resins  in  volatile 
oils,  so  abundant  that  it  flows  out  in  a  great  quantity,  partly  from 
accidentally  arising  openings,  and  partly  from  incisions  inten- 
tionally made.  Such  mixtures  are  properly  called  balsams.  If 
these  balsams  remain  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oil,  in 
part  volatilizes,  and  is  partly  converted  into  resin,  and  if  such 
balsams  are  distilled  with  water,  the  volatile  oil  passes  over  with 
the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  the  resin  remains  behind,  and,  by  con- 
tinued boiling  with  water,  may  be  freed  from  the  adhering  oil. 
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If  the  resin  does  not  readilj  flow  ont,  the  plants,  or  parts  of  plants, 
are  dried,  and  digested  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract,  after 
the  separation  of  the  fat  and  wax-like  snbstances,  is  mixed  with 
water,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  resin,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  therefore  separatee,  after  requisite  washing,  is  freed 
from  the  adhering  water  bj  long  continnance  upon  the  water- 
bath.  The  milk}/  juices^  which  occur  in  particular  yessels  of 
many  plants,  are  mostly  intimate  mixtures  of  resin,  gum,  etheric 
oils,  and  water;  by  drying  these  mixtures,  we  obtain  the  so-called 
ffum-reHfiBj  as  galbanom,  ammonia-resin,  assafetida,  and  saga- 
penum.  If  these  are  intimately  mixed  with  water,  we  obtain 
emulsions;  by  alcohol,  the  resins  of  the  gum-resins  can  be  with- 
drawn. 

Besins  are  mostly  MixtureB. — Since  most  resins 
are  produced  by  oxidation  of  yolatile  oils,  and  since  j^^^^^  *" 
the  latter,  as  obtaihed  by  distillation  of  plants  with 
water,  generally  consist  of  several  oils,  so  must  the  resins  which 
these  produce  be  mixtures  of  different  resins ;  therefore,  bj  dif- 
ferent treatment  with  alcohol,  ether,  petroleum,  oil  of  turpentine, 
etc.,  they  can  be  separated  into  different  resins.   Many  resins  give 
compounds  with  potassa,  soluble  in  alcohol;  others  insoluble  ones; 
and  a  third  class  behayes  indifferently;    not  combining  with 
potassa. 

Properties  of  Resins. — Many  resins  crystallize  p^  ^. 
from   their  alcoholic  solution,  others,  on  the  con-  j^^  ^^ 
trary,  appear  as  transparent  masses,  mostly  yellow. 
In  their  pure  state,  they  are  inodorous,  brittle,  and  easily  pulve- 
riced ;  but  if  they  still  contain  oil,  they  appear  soft,  and  possess 
the  odor  of  the  oils  (hard  resins  and  soft  resins).    A  few  resins 
are  only  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  are  completely  deposited 
after  the  cooling.   Ether  dissolves  many  resins,  but  not  all.   Resins 
soften  in  hot  water,  then  are  kneadable,  and  may  be  drawn  into 
slender  threads;  their  specific  gravity  varies  from  0.92  to  1.2; 
they  are  easily  inflammable,  and  burn  with  a  clear  sooty  flame. 

Constitution  of  Resins  and  their  Compounds. —     nBtitati 
Many  resins  possess  distinct  acid  properties.     Their  ^^j^^     ^^  ^ 
alcoholic  solutions  react  acid,  and  drive  by  boiling 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies;  they  agree  in 
this  view  with  the  higher  members  of  the  fat  acids,  and  are  to  be 
considered  as  real  acids.    From  the  saturating  capaci^  of  the  acid 
resins,  it  follows  that  a  large  series  of  them  contain  40  atoms  C,  SO, 
28,  27  atoms,  and  8, 4,  and  more  atoms  0 ;  it  may  be  said  that  these 
arise  collectively  from  the  terebenes.    The  acid  properties  of  the 
resins  are  the  more  distinct,  as  the  latter  contain  more  atoms  of 
oxygen.  The  acid  resins  easily  dissolve  in  alkali-lyes  (resin-soaps), 
and  their  alcoholic  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  addition  of 
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ammonia.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  class  of  resins  which 
behave  indifferently  towards  bases,  and  these  have  to  40  atoms 
carbon  mostly  onIy«l  atom  oxygen ;  they  are  not  soluble  in  caua- 
tic  alkalies,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  the  case  if  they,  in 
common  with  acid  resins,  are  treated  with  concentrated  solution 
of  potassa ;  but  they  are  precipitated  if  the  solution  be  diluted 
with  water.  The  acid  resins  are  divided  into  the  feebly  add,  the 
moderately  strong,  and  the  strongly  acid;  the  first  are  insoluble 
in  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potassa;  soluble,  on  the  contra- 
ry, in  pure  potassa ;  the  moderately  strong  dissolve  in  ammonia, 
but  if  the  solution  be  boiled,  the  ammonia  escapes,  and  the  resin 
is  precipitated;  finally,  the  strongly  acid  can  be  boiled  in  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  without  precipitation,  and,  after  evaporation,  acid 
compounds  remain. 

Use  of  resinfl.  ^**  ^f  BeHfis. — Many  resins,  especially  the  so-called 
gum-resins,  are  employed  in  the  healing  art.  They  are 
extensively  used  as  varnish.  According  to  the  means  of  solution, 
we  distinguish  aleohoUe^  tur^Mntinie^  and  oU  vamuK  The  resins 
particularly  employed  for  the  production  of  varnish,  are  colapko- 
nium^  dammara-renn^  eopaly  mastieh,  skellaCf  amber,  son- 
daracy  etc. 

SILVIO,  PINIC,  and  PIMARIC  ACID: 
C4oHio04»HO,C^H„Or 

Colophon.  Silme  Acid  (Colophon)  is  found  in  combination 

with  turpentine  oil  in  turpentine.  If  the  last  be 
distilled  with  water,  the  colophon  remaus  behind,  and  is  freed 
from  the  adhering  oil  by  boiling  with  water  (if  turpentine  dries 
spontaneously  in-  the  air,  we  obtain  a  pasty  mass,  the  so-named 
Retina  alba;  if  this  be  repeatedly  melted,  water  being  added, 
stirred  round,  and  the  water  continually  evaporated,  there  re- 
mains the  so-called  pitch).  The  colophon  thus  obtained  is  not 
pure  silnc  acid,  but  a  mixture  of  silvic  acid  with  pinic  acid  (amor- 
phous ail  vie  acid).-  If  the  colophon  be  extracted  with  cold  alcohol, 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  70  per 
cent.,  the  silvic  acid  is  deposited  by  cooling,  and  may  be  purified 
by  repeated  crystallization.  Crystallises  in  leaflets ;  is  easily  so- 
luble in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether,  in  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  in 
petroleum,  etc. ;  fuses  at  140^,  and  stiffens  to  a  glassy  amorphous 
mass,  whose  melting  point  lies  between  90  and  110^.  From  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  amorphic  acids,  it  is  again  obtained  in 
crystals.  Separates  by  dry  distillation  into  water,  colophon,  and 
tercben(?);  with  nitric  acid  it  gives  terebenic  acid. 

The  iilvatei  with  alkali  bases  are  obtained,  if  the  etheric  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  be  digested  with  carbonates,  and  the  etheric  fluid 
evaporated.  The  potasM  compound  is  colorless,  and  soluble  in 
all  proportions  in  water ;  the  acid  salts  crystallize.   If  to  an  alco- 
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Bolic  solation  of  potassa,  we  add  in  drops  an  aqneons  solution  of 
a  salt)  of  an  earth,  or  heavy  metal,  a  precipitate  is  produced  of 
silvate  of  the  earth,  or  metal.  The  magnena  $alt  is  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Pinie  Acid  (Amorphous  Silvio  Acid)  possesses  pinicacid. 
not  the  capability  of  crystallising ;  the  magnesia  salt 
is  said  to  be  insoluble  in  alcohol.     If  the  pinic  acid  be  melted,  it 
is  partly  converted  into  cohpholie  aetdj  of  which  the  ordinary 
colophon  contains  10  per  cent. ;  it  possesses  a  brown  color,  and  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  hydrous  alcohol. 

Pimarie  Add.  The  turpentin,  which  is  obtained  in  pi^ario  acid. 
the  sand  plains  of  Bordeaux  from  the  Pinus  maritima, 
is  converted  in  the  air  into  a  white  resinous  mass,  which  occurs  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  gallipot;  it  consists  mostly  of  pima- 
rie acid.  We  procure  pimarie  acid  from  colophon  of  Bordeaux 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  the  silvic  acid  from  common  colo- 
phon. It  forms  crystalline  crusts;  is  easily  soluble  in  ether  and 
boiling  alcohol ;  melts  at  125^,  but  is  again  soHd  first  at  68^.  By 
long  heating,  it  is  converted  into  silvic  acid.  Its  salts  agree  with 
those  of  silvic  acid.  If  it  be  long  boiled  with  nitric  acid^  we 
obtain  azomarie  acid,  2IIO+G,(^HgO,N04,  as  a  yellow  mass;  not 
crystallizable;  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol ;  it  produces  soluble  salts  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

Pimaron:  C^BL^O;  Besinein:  O^U^fl;  Rssinan:  C^R^fi^ 
and  Mesineon:  C30H23O  (?),  are  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
silvic  and  pimarie  acid. 

i>am«iarfc^«a(Dammara  Resin):  RO.GJIJ)^  Dammaricacid. 
or  HOyO^jHg^O,  (?).  From  the  Dammara  australiSj 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  family  of  Coniferse,  a  resin  exudes, 
which  occurs  in  commerce  as  dammara  resin  (turpentine).  This 
is  a  mixture  of  dammaric  acid,  and  hydrocarbon ;  it  is  amber  yel- 
low ;  easily  fusible,  and  smells  like  turpentin.  The  acid  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  is  precipitated  by  water.  If  the  residue  be  treated 
with  ether,  the  dammaryl  is  dissolved,  and  should  consbt  of  C^H^^; 
it  is  a  white  amorphous  powder. 

COPAIVIC  ACID: 
C^H^O^=HO,C^H^O,. 

Copaiva  Balsam^  which,  in  Brazil  and  the  Antilles,  flows  from 
incisions  made  in  the  Oopaifera  officinalis^  coriaceay  muUijugay 
ete.y  is,  like  turpentine,  a  mixture  of  oil  and  resin,  which  last  con- 
sists of  indifferent  resins,  and  copaivic  acid;  the  latter  can  be 
removed  by  solution  in  naphtha.  Oopaivic  acid  crystallizes  in 
regular,  colorless,  almost  transparent  soft  crystals,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  as  well  as  in  carbonic  acid. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  potassa  or 
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soda;  hj  the  addition  of  water,  and  an  excess  of  alkalies,  a  soft 
and  salve-like  precipitate  forms.  The  combinations  with  the 
earthSy  and  metallie  oxiden^  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition ; 
in  the  dry  condition,  they  are  pulverizable.  The  indifferent  remn 
is  glimmering,  and  soluble  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol. 

.     .^  Begin  of  Peru  Baham:  HO,C^H„0^    From  the 

baUMuiL    *™    so-called  Peru  balsam  a  crystalline  white  powder  is 

sometimes  deposited,  which  crystallises  from  the  al- 
coholic solution  in  rhombic  pillars;  possesses  acid  properties, 
readily  dissolves  in  ether;  fuses  at  120^;  separates,  by  rapid  eva* 
poration  of  its  et}iero-alcoholic  solution  in  amorphous  powder, 
which  contains  2  atoms  of  HO.  Gives,  with  potash  and  soda, 
soluble  salts;  from  a  solution  in  ammonia,  there  remains  after 
evaporation,  the  pure  resin.  If  the  resin  be  treated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  an  acid  ^Gso^O^^.,  and  a  light-yellow 
resin. 

Betula  resin.  Betula  Besin  (Birch  Resin,  Betulin):  C^Hj^O^  It  is 
found  in  the  bark  of  the  Betula  alba.  Crystallises  from 
the  alcoholic  solution ;  gives  an  aromatic  odor  by  heating;  fuses 
at  200^;  is  insoluble  in  water,  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  almonds. 
Elemi  reain.  BlemiResin.   Elemi  resin,  which*  is  obtained  from 

incisions  in  the  Amyrie  tlemifera  and  Ceylonicay 
is  a  mixed  resin.  Cold  alcohol  extracts  60  per  cent,  of  acid 
resin ;  if  the  residue  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  there  sepa^ 
rates,  by  the  cooling,  an  indifferent  resin  in  crystals,  which  con- 
sists  of  C^qH^O.  if  we  let  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporate,  the 
resin  absorbs  water,  and  is  partly  converted  into  amorphous  re^n. 
Anime  resin.  Anime  Beein  is  obtained  from  a  tree  growing  in 

Brazil — the  Hymeneea  courbaril.  Consists,  like  elemi 
resin,  of  an  indifferent  crystallizable  resin,  C^H^^O;  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  and  an  acid  resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
Euphorbium.         Euphorbia  Beein  is  obtained  by  incision  in  several 

species  of  euphorbia.  It  appears  in  irregular  yel- 
lowish bodies;  inodorous,  and  of  extremely  sharp  burning  taste, 
and  possesses  the  property  of  drawing  blisters.  Consists  of  several 
resins,  of  which  one  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  another  not 
easily  soluble,  and  a  third  insoluble;  the  last  crystallizes  from 
the  boiling  alcoholic  solution,  possesses  a  very  sharp  taste,  and 
should  consist  of  C^^Hj^O^. 
flandarach.  Sandaraeh  is  procured  in  warm  countries  from 

Juniperus  communis.  Appears  in  small,  pale-yellow, 
transparent,  hard,  and  brittle  corns  of  bitter,  balsamic  taste,  and 
of  an  odor  resembling  turpentine.  Consists  of  three  acid  resins 
of  different  solubility  in  alcohol.  The  one  easily  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  consists  of  C^K^fi^;  that  not  easily  soluble,  of  C^qH^O^ 
and  that  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  of  C^H^O^. 
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Olibanutn  mast  be  derived  from  an  amyrU;    a  oii^NuiQiii. 
beaatiful  sort  comes  from  the  Bomoellia  nrrata. 
Appears  in  yellow  kernels ;  is  soft  by  chewing ;  of  aromatic  and 
somewhat  sharp  taste ;  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  resins,  of  which 
one  is  said  to  consist  of  C^^H^O^. 

-  Mastieh  is  obtained  upon  the  island  of  Chios,  by  j^ „tich. 
incisions  in  the  Puiacia  lentucus*  Appears  in  yel- 
lowish semi-transparent  kernels ;  softens  between  the  teetli;  pos- 
sesses a  feebly  aromatic  taste,  and  diflfoses,  when  thrown  npon  glow- 
ing coal,  an  odor  not  disagreeable;  decomposes  at  120^.  Consists 
of  a  resin  C^H-^O.,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  and  one  C^Hj^Oj, 
solnble  with  difficulty  in  the  same ;  the  latter  may  be  drawn  into 
long  threads. 

Copal   flows  spontaneously  from  the  Eymenma  (^^^ 
verruco%aj  and  comes  from  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madagascar.    Occurs  in  yellow,  hard,  tasteless,  inodorous,  trans- 
parent pieces,  often  inclosing  insects.    By  heating,  becomes  soft 

^  and  elastic ;  melts  and  decomposes,  accompanied  by  diffusion  of 
an  aromatic  odor.  In  the  air,  copal  absorbs  oxygen,  producing 
acid  resins,  which  are  as  easily  soluble  as  the  original  in  alcohol 
and  turpentine  oil.  India  copal  is  a  mixture  of  fine  resins;  if  it 
be  brought  together  with  alcohol  of  65  per  cent.,  one  part  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  residue  may  again  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  an- 
hydrous alcohoL  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  copal  be  mixed  with  an 

'  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  consists  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  two  resins,  one  of  which 
is  soluble  in  ether;  this  resin  consists  of  QJ5,^0g\  it  resem- 
bles the  Burgundy  .pitch;  melts  at  100^;  dissolves  in  alcohol 
of  72  per  cent.,  in  elJber,  and  turpentine  oil.  If  the  alcoholic 
solution,  separated  from  the  precipitate,  be  decomposed  by  an 
acid,  there  remains,  after  evaporation,  a  resin,  which  is  easily 
pulverized;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
consists  of  O40H31O3. 

Amher^  A  fossil  resin  found  in  the  fossil  coal-beds  ^^|^. 
of  Greenland,  East  Prussia,  France,  etc.;  the 
greatest  quantity  is  obtained  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  particih 
Strly  between  iLingsberg  and  Memel.  It  is  probable  that  amber, 
like  turpentine,  is  originally  exuded  from  trees.  In  it  we  often  find 
impressions  of  twigs  and  bark,  and  it  often  contains  many  insects 
inclosed,  of  species  which  no  longer  appear  to  be  living.  Am- 
ber occurs  m  hurd-brittle  pieces  of  different  sizes,  partly  colorless, 
partly  light  or  dark  yellow,  transparent  or  opaque,  and  of  a  conchoi- 
dal  fracture  and  shining  smooth  surface  resembling  copal ;  it  is 
tasteless  and  inodorous,  but  diffuses  by  melting  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odor.  Amber  fuses  at  287^  ;  it  is,  however,  decomposed 
whilst  water,  petroleum,  and  succinic  acid  escape.  Nitric  aei4 
converts  it  into  a  yellow  resinous  mass  of  musk-like  odor^  simolta- 
18 
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neously  prodacing  some  laurel  camphor.  Amber  is  found  conati- 
tated  of  CJS^O^ ;  it  is,  however,  a  mixture  of  different  subatancea, 
and  consists  of  a  volatile  oil,  two  resins  solnble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  succinic  acid,  and  a  substance  entirely  insoluble,  and  named 
amber  bitumen. 
ABphait  Asphalt  (Jews-pitch)  is   often   found  awimming 

upon  the  Dead  Sea,  and  arises  apparently  by  oxi- 
dation of  petroleum  (naphtha);  possesses  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
strong  lustre,  and  resembles  obsidian.  Many  kinds  of  bitumen, 
e.  g.  that  from  Bechelbronne,  Seyssel,  and  Lobsann,  are  mixtures 
of  asphalt  and  petroleum  (p.  265.)  Is  employed  as  plaster  of 
floors,  walks,  etc. 
Oum-lao.  Q-um-lae.    From  many  India  trees,  for  inatancev 

Ficus  religiosa  and  indieaj  from  OraUm  laeeiferum^  a 
juice  flows  in  consequence  of  punctures  which  the  female  of  the  lac 
insect  {Coccus  lacca)  makes  in  the  bark  and  twigs.  This  juice 
entraps  the  insect,  dries  upon  the  bark,  and  is  called  stick-lac.  It 
contains  a  red  coloring  matter,  which  can  be  absorbed  by  a  weak 
alkali  solution  (seed-lac).  If  stick-lac  or  seed-lac  be  boiled  out 
with  water,  then  melted,  strained  through  linen  and  poured  upon- 
a  stone  plate,  we  thus  obtain  the  so-named  shell-lac.  6um-lae 
melts  by  heat,  and  dissolves  in  strong  alcohol  in  all  proportions^ 
and  is  also  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acid.  It 
possesses  the  property  of  an  acid,  and  with  an  alkali  solution 

fives  a  solution  no  longer  reacting  basic,  and  which  dries  to  a  red 
rown  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  possesses  % 
bitter  balsamic  taste.  It  is  a  mixture  of  different  resins  with  wax, 
coloring  matter,  oleic  and  margaric  acid,  etc.  Serves  for  varnish, 
cement  for  stone  and  porcelain,  and  particularly  for  sealingwax. 
Bensoin  resixL  Benzoin  Resin  is  procured  from  incisions  made 
in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree,  the  Styrax  hen- 
zdnj  growing  in  Sumatra.  Occurs  in  large  brittle  lumps,  poa- 
sesses  an  agreeable  odor  resembling  vanilla,  melts  at  95^  under 
sublimation  of  benzoic  acid ;  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  sp.  gr. 
1.230.    Is  a  mixture  of  different  resins  corresponding  to  G^n^Og, 

Guaiao  resin.  Ctuatac  Mestn  flows  from  incisions  in  a  tree, 
Guaiaeum  officinale^  occurring  in  Jamaica  and  other 
West  India  Islands.  Comes  in  large,  hard,  irregular,  transparent 
masses,  outwardly  of  a  brownish-green  color  and  shining  fracture, 
of  at  first  sweetish  and  later  a  bitter  burning  taste  and  aromatic 
odor.  Completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  little  soluble  in  turpentine 
oil.  tn  the  air,  as  well  as  by  oxidizing  action,  the  resin  takes  a 
green  color.  The  alcoholic  solution  at  last  assumes  a  beautiful 
blue.  If  the  g^iaiac  resin  be  brought  together  with  different 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  e.  g.  with  meal,  it  assumes  a  blue 
color.  It  is  a  mixture  of  resin  (80  p.  c),  gum,  extractive  matter, 
guaiac  acid,  etc. 
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jResin  from  Xanthorhaea  h(i9t%lis  comes  from  Australia,  and 
appears  in  large,  dark-yellow  pieces  of  a^eeable  balsamic  odor. 
Gives  bj  dry  distillation,  phenole,  benzoic,  and  cinnamic  acid. 
Treated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  pikrin-nitric 
and  nitro-benzoic  acid ;  and  by  distillation  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  salpharic  acid  we  procure  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

To  the  most  important  G-um^etiiM  belong  Gum-resins 

Ammonia  Ghvm.  This  is  said  to  flow  from  the  root 
of  the  HeraeUum  gummiferum.  Yellow  kernels,  of  disagreeable 
odor  and  astringent  sharp  taste ;  consists  of  72  p.  c.  of  resin,  22 
p.  c.  gum,  volatile  oil,  etc.  Q-dlbanum  comes  from  Buhon  galba* 
num.  Bdellium  is  derived  from  an  unknown  tree  in  the  Levant ; 
possesses  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  taste  resembling  turpentine. 
Sagapenum  comes  from  Egypt,  from  Ferula  pereiea ;  possesses 
a  disagreeable  odor,  gives  by  distillation  with  water  an  oil  smell- 
ing like  garlic,  and  containing  50  p.  c.  resin,  82  p.  c.  gum,  scum, 
etc.  Aseafetida  is  procured  by  incisions  in  the  root  of  the 
Ferula  aesctfetida.  Occurs  in  reddish,  highly  disagreeable  smell- 
ing and  tasting  masses,  and  consists  of  resin,  gum,  sulphurous  oil, 
-(v.  171)  etc.  Opapcnax  originates  from  Pastinaea  opoponax^ 
a  tree  growing  in  the  East,  in  Sicily,  and  Italy ;  taste  sharp  and 
bitter,  and  possesses  an  aromatic  odor.  Myrrh  comes  from  the 
Bahamodendran  myrrha^  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  Abys- 
sinia. Appears  in  heavy  red-brown  pieces,  easily  pulverizable,  of 
peculiar,  not  disagreeable  odor,  and  bitter  warming  taste ;  con- 
sists of  resin,  gum,  and  ethereal  oil  of  strong  balsamic  odor. 
Ladanum  springs  from  Cistue  creticusj  a  plant  growing  in  Smyrna 
and  Gandia.  &ammonium  from  Aleppo  comes  from  Convolvulus 
seammoniay  and  that  from  Smyrna  is  from  Feriploca  eeeamone  ; 
possesses  a  strong  odor  and  disgusting  taste. 

Gamboge  {ChimmiguUa).  This  gum  resin,  known  (jambogia. 
as  a  painter's  color,  comes  from  East  India,  from 
the  Islands  of  Ceylon  and  Cambodia ;  is  obtained  by  incisions  in 
the  bark  of  Stalagmites  eamhogioides.  Appears  in  large,  round 
pieces,  pulverizable,  inodorous,  sharp  tasting,  poisonous;  gives,, 
with  water,  a  beautiful  yellow  emulsion ;  the  alcoholic  solution  ha» 
a  red  color ;  consists  of  19  p.  c.  gum  and  80  p.  c.  resin,  which  is 
soluble  in  ether.  This  resin  is  hard,  easily  pulverizable,  of  yellow 
color,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  ;  combines  with  bases,  and  consists 
ofC^H3,0„m 

Dragon's  Blood.  This  resinous  substance  is  mentioned  among 
the  coloring  matters. 

Re9in  of  the  Cow^Tree  (S.  America).  The  milky  juice  of  the 
cow-tree  (which  probably  is  to  be  classed  as  a  species  of  Brosi^ 
fnum)j  which  flows  abundantly  from  wounds  in  the  tree,  consists  of 
vegetable  albumen,  wax,  and  resinaC^^H^O^  gum,  sugar,  and 
water,  and  often  still  another  body  resembling  caoutchouc. 
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Caoutchouc^  Chitta-Percha,  and  Vtscin. 

Caoutchouc.  Oaoutchouc  (Indian-Rubber,  Gum-£la8tic).    A  pe- 

culiar substance  is  obtained  from  many  vegetable 
milky  juices^  especially  from  the  family  of  the  Urticaces^^  the  Ew- 
phorbiace»^  and  'Apocj/naceBSy'whiohj  in  some  respects,  belong  to  the 
resins,  but  in  others  differ  very  widely  from  them,  and  vrhich  are 
called  caoutchouc.  If  this  juice,  which  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
caoutchouc,  vegetable  albumen,  water,  etc.,  be  presented  to  the 
air  in  thin  layers,  it  thus  hardens  soon  and  is  converted  into  a 
pasty,'  elastic,  brown-yellow  mass,  wl^ich  is  the  ordinary  caoat- 
chouc.  To  obtain  the  pure  oaoutchouc  from  the  juice,  the  latter  is 
intimately  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the 
mixture,  left  twenty-four  hours  in  a  high  vessel,  may  be  drawn 
below  by  a  stopcock.  During  this  time,  the  caoutchouc  eollectSy 
cream-like,  upon  the  surface,  whilst  the  other  substances  remain 
dissolved  in  water.  The  same  operation  must  be  several  times  re- 
peated. The  caoutchouc  cream  is  now  further  freed  from  the  ad- 
hering water  by  gently  warming,  or  by  porous  substances ;  in 
proportion  as  the  watw  escapes,  the  mass  becomes  pasty,  and  can 
at  last  be  completely  freed  from  water  by  pressing.  If  it  once 
become  coherent,  it  can  in  no  way  be  again  diffused  in  water.  It  is 
now  white,  almost  transparent,  in  thin  layers,  completely  elastic, 
has  no  trace  of  fibrous  texture,  and  adheres  feebly,  on  standing,  to 
whatever  touches  its  surface*  If  you  cut  the  caoutchouc  with 
clean,  sharp  shears,  the  separated  edges  .readily  adhere  to  each 
other  (caoutchouc  tubes).  In  the  cold  it  is  solid  and  little  limber, 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  war- 
ter,  but  dissolves  in  anhydrous  ether,  and  remains,  after  evapora* 
tion,  again  elastic ;  in  the  same  manner  it  dissolves  without  losing 
its  elasticity,  in  turpentine  oil,  lavender  oil,  and  particularly  in 
the  empyreumatic  oils,  which  are  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  caoutchouc.  It  melts  at  200°,  but  forms,  after  cooling,  an  ad- 
hesive semi-fluid  mass,  no  longer  becoming  solid;  strongly 
heated  it  inflames  and  burns  with  a  sooty  flame.  By  dry  distillar- 
tion  it  produces  different  hydrocarbons  of  varyine  volatility,  as 
caoutcheen,  heveen  (boils  at  315°),  caoutchin  (p.  264),  etc.  Pore 
caoutchouc,  consists  of  CgH,.  In  the  arts,  caoutchouc  has  mani- 
fold uses ;  on  account  of  its  unchangeability  by  chlorine,  bromine, 
acids,  and  alkalies,  it  is  much  employed  by  chemists  as  a  means 
of  binding  together  glass  tubes ;  it  is  also  used  for  surgical  instru- 
ments, to  prepuce  water-tight  materials,  shoes,  etc. 
Gutta-percha.  Q-utta-percha.  This  substance  comes  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  a  dried  milky  juice  of  a  Bania, 
from  the  family  of  the  Sapotess.  This  body  agrees  in  its  essential 
properties  with  caoutchouc.    At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  solid, 
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hard,  and  scarcely  elastic.  But  if  it  be  put  into  hot  water,  it  be- 
comes complete!/  elastic ;  ita  best  soWent  is  turpentine  oil.  Gutta- 
percha is  extensively  used  at  present  similarly  to  caoutchouc,  to 
which,  in  many  respects,  it  is  preferred.  It  has  the  same  consti- 
tution as  caoutchouc,  and  is  to  be  considered  a  modification  of 
that  substance. 

Viscin  (Birdlime)  is  found  in  the  berries  of  the  yiscin. 
mistletoe,  and  probably,  also,  in  the  green  twigs  of 
JFicu9  elastica.  A  water-clear,  adhesive  substance,  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  volatile  oils,  and  warm 
potash  solution ;  serves  for  the  production  of  birdlime,  which  is 
obtained  by  expressing  the  mistletoe  berry ;  by  mixing  the  ex- 
pressed juice  with  water  the  viscin  ia  separated.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain 15  p.  c.  of  oxygen. 
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Ltchenatearic  Acid:  HOjCggHjaO^,  is  found  in  Liphenstearic 
Iceland  moss  (Cetraria  islandica).  If  the  lichen  be  ^^  ' 
boiled  with  alcohol  and  some  carbonate  of  potassa,  then  filtered 
and  the  fluid  diluted  with  much  water,  thus,  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  copious  precipitate  is  formed,  which  consists 
of  a  green  coloring  matter — cetrarin,  a  nitrogenous  substance, 
and  lichenstearic  acid.  If  we  boil  this  precipitate  with  alcohol  of 
42  per  cent.,  the  lichenstearic  acid  is  dissolved;  the  latter  is 
obtained  by  repeated  crystallization  from  the  aqueous  alcohol. 
It  appears  as  a  white  porous  mass,  consisting  of  small  needles  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  inodorous,  and  of  a  rancid,  bitter  taste. 
Insoluble  in  water;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  fatty  and 
volatile  oils;  melts  at  120^;  stiffens  crystalline;  with  alkalies 
gives  easily  soluble  salts,  which  foam  by  boiling  like  soap  and 
water. 

^narcardie  Acid:  2HO,C,,H3^0,.  If  the  nut-  Anaoardicacid. 
like  fruit  of  Anacardium  occidentale  (the  cashew- 
nut,  West  India)  be  extracted  with  ether,  there  remains,  after 
evaporating  the  etheric  solution,  a  red-brown,  almost  odorless 
liquid,  which  consists  of  anacardic  acid  and  anacardium  oil.  If 
this  mixture  in  alcoholic  solution  be  digested  with  freshly  precipi- 
tated hydrate  of  lead,  we  have  anacardate  of  lead  precipitated,' 
whilst  the  anacardium  oil  remains  dissolved.  The  lead  compound 
is  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  from  the  solution  of 
the  ammonia  salt,  the  anacardic  acid  is  procured  by  precipitation 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  pure  state,  the  acid  appears  a  white, 
crystalline,  inodorous  mass,  of  slightly  aromatic  and  afterwards 
burning  taste;  melts  at  26^ ;  non- volatile;  makes  upon  paper  a  grease- 
spot,  and  then  smells  like  rancid  fat.     Gives,  with  bases,  neutral 
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and  acid  Baits;  the  former  contain  2  atoms  base,  the  latter  1  atom 
of  base,  and  still  another  atom  of  water;  they  are  partly  crys- 
talline, and  partly  amorphous.  The  potassa  salt  dissolves  in  water 
like  a  soap,  and  is  again  precipitated  from  the  eolation  by  common 
salt. 
Anacardiumon.      Anacardium  Oil:  C^Hg^O^,  appears  as  a  yellow 

fluid;  of  rather  agreeable  odor,  when  warmed;  inso- 
luble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  non- volatile; 
combustible;  sp.  gr.  0.978  at  23°;  slowly  oxidizes  in  the  air. 
With  vinegar  of  lead  and  cardium  oil  forms  a  white  precipitate; 
soluble  in  alcohol;  becoming  brown  in  the  air,  and  which  consists 
of  PbO,Ac03  +  8PbO,C4jH3j04-  If  we  put  anacardium  oil  npon 
the  skin,  and  cover  the  place  with  filter  paper,  after  8  to  7  minutes 
a  violent  burning  commences,  and  in  from  6  to  8  hours  a  blister  is 
produced. 

LithofeUinic  Acid:  HOyC^H^fij.   This  acid  forms 
acid!**      ^       *^®  principal  constituent  of  the  so-called  oriental 

benzoare;  is  also  sometimes  found  in  gall-stones. 
We  dissolve  the  benzoare  in  potassa  solution,  and  precipitate  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  lithofellinic  acid  is  obtained  by 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  recrystallization.  Forms  micro- 
scopic six-sided  prisms ;  easily  pulverizable ;  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  melts  at  204^,  and  stiffens  to  a  resinous  mass, 
which  is  strongly  electric  by  rubbing,  and  melts  at  110°.  From 
the  alcoholic  solution  we  obtain  the  fused  acid  again  in  crystals. 
Sublimes  in  a  current  of  air ;  gives,  by  distillation,  water  and 
pyro-lithofellinic  acid,  and,  with  nitric  acid,  the  nitro-litbofellinic 
acid.  Forms  with  the  alkalies  soluble  salts,  with  the  oxides  of  the 
heavy  metals  insoluble  ones. 
Cholalio  acid.         Oholalic  Acid :  H0,C^H3^0g.  This  acid  is  obtained, 

if  cholinic  acid  {vide  GlycocoU,  p.  847)  be  boiled  with 
acids  or  alkalies.  The  cholinic  acid  separates  into  cholalic  acid 
and  glycocoll.  The  cholalic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  is  made  pure  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol  and  ether. 
Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  direct  columns ;  unaffected 
by  the  air;  insoluble  in  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  tastes 
bitter-sweet  like  gall ;  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  acids,  as  a  soft,  resinous  mass,  which,  after 
a  little  time,  unites  to  form  a  cluster  of  crystals.  The  potassa  salt 
separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  crystals;  by  slow  evapo- 
ration it  forms  a  varnish  ;  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  potash-lye.  If 
we  mix  the  solution  of  the  neutral  potassa  salt  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  thus  is  formed  a  thick  pasty  precipitate,  which,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ether,  is  converted  into  crystals,  which 
consist  of  CaO,O^H3QOg.  If  to  a  solution  of  cholalic  acid  salts  a 
solution  of  sugar  be  added,  and  then  gradually  also  sulphuric  acid, 
there  is  formed  a  beautiful  purple-colored  solution. 
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Chohidie  Acid:  C^gHj^O^.  This  resinous  acid  is  choloidicacid. 
obtained  if  cholalic  acid  be  heated  to  195^ ;  or  if  it 
be  boiled  a  lone  time  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
appears  as  a  white,  amorphous,  resinous  mass;  easily  pulverizable; 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  becomes  soft  by 
warming ;  melts  at  160°,  and  is  converted  at  295°  into  dyslysin 
under  the  loss  of  water.  A  very  weak  acid;  gives,  with  the  alka- 
lies, pure,  bitter-tasting  salts,  which  are  decomposed  even  in  the 
cold  by  carbonic  acid.  The  alkali  salts  appear  as  gum-like  masses, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  combinations  with  the  earths 
and  with  oxides  of  heavy  metals  are  insoluble. 

Dy9ly»in.  C^gHjjO^.  If  choloidic  acid  be  a  still  j^^j^\^ 
longer  time  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gradu- 
ally loses  its  solubility  in  alcohol  as  well  as  its  fusibility.  If  the 
obtained  mass  be  extracted  with  water  and  alcohol,  then  dissolved 
in  ether  and  the  solution  mixed  with  alcohol,  the  dyslysin  falls  as 
a  gray-white  mass.  Insoluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  alkalies,  and 
acids,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  *  If  it  be  boiled  with  an  alco- 
holic potassa  solution,  it  is  dissolved  and  converted  into  choloidio 
acid. 

According  to  other  statements,  choloidic  acid  is  a  mixture  of 
ehoKnie  and  fellinio  acid^  which  can  be  separated  by  evaporation 
of  the  ammonia  salt.  Cholinate  of  ammonia  separates  at  first  in 
the  state  of  a  white,  soap-like  mass,  whilst  the  fellinate  of  ammo- 
nia is  obtained  as  a  brownish,  greasy  mass.  By  eholanic  acid^  we 
understand  a  kindred  acid,  said  to  be  obtained  from  putrid  gall. 

NUracol.    If  we  distil  choloidic  acid  with  nitric  Nitracoi. 
acid  until  red  vapor  is  no  longer  evolved,  we  thus 
obtain  a  distillate  which,  after  repeated  distillation  with  water, 
contains  an  oily  body  (nitracol,  v.  p«  154),  together  with  acetic, 
capronic,  and  caprinic  acid,  etc.  Gholesteric  and  oxalic  acid  remain 
as  residue.  Nitracol  is  colorless,  heavier  than  water,  smells  stinging 
and  benumbing,  excites  to  tears,  reddens  litmus,  is  little  soluble 
in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.    If  nitracol  be  heated  with 
water,  to  100°,  it  separates  into  nitrous  acid  and  eho*  Cholacrol. 
laerolj  which  exhibits  a  pale-yellow,  heavy,  hot-smell- 
ing oil.     It  consists  of  N,CeH,0,3«  CgH30,2NO^.    If  nitracol  be 
left  a  few  days  in  contact  with  cold  dilute  potash  solution,  thus 
are  obtained  crystals  of  nitraeolate  of  'pota%%a^'KOiC^Oj2'SO^ 

Cholesterm  (Gall  Fat):  C.,H^03+2HO,  is  the  choieaterin. 
principal  constituent  of  very  many  gall-stones ;  is 
also  found  in  the  gall,  in  blood,  in  the  brain,  and  in  many  patho- 
logical secretions.  If  gall-stones  containing  cholesterin  be  boiled 
out  with  alcohol,  the  cholesterin  separates  by  the  cooling  in  white, 
fatty  leaflets,  which  melt  at  145°,  stiffen  again  at  185°  and  distil 
at  860°.  Insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  nine  parts  boiling  alco- 
hol, and  still  easier  in  ether.     Pure  alkalies  do  not  attack  choles- 
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terin,  but  if  it  be  warmed  to  60^,  thus  are  obtained  three  hydro- 
carbons, which  are  called  cholesterilenSf  and  correspond  to  the 
formulae  Ca^H^,  C!sHib>  ^^^  O^^Hj^.  The  compound  C^B,^  is 
insoluble  in  ether,  little  soluble  in  alcohol,  earthy,  amorphous, 
crystallizes  from  hot  turpentine  oil,  and  melts  at  240^.  The  com- 
pound Cp^if  crystallizes  in  very  shining  needles,  dissolves  in  ether 
but  not  in  alcohol,  and  fuses  at  255^.  The  compound  O^^^H^  is  a 
resinous,  amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in  alco- 
hol, and  melts  at  127''. 

Cholesteric  Add:  CgH^04.  If  we  boil  cholesterin 
ftcid.**  no  ^  j^j^g  ^jj^^  ^j^i^  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  first  into 
a  resinous  mass,  which,  by  continued  action,  is 
changed  into  eholesteric  acid,  under  the  formation  of  acetic,  buty- 
ric, and  capronic  acid,  etc.  Cholesteric  acid  is  also  procured  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  choloidinic  acid.  It  appears  as  an 
amorphous,  pale-yellow,  gum-like  mass,  which  deliquesces,  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  and  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  the  alkalies 
and  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals.  The  9tlver  salt  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  separates  crystalline  by  cooling. 
Ambrain.  Ambratn  (ambrein):   CjaHjjO  (?).     This  body  is 

procured  from  ambergris  in  the  same  manner  as 
eholesterin  from  gall-stones.  Crystallizes  in  delicate  white  needles 
spherically  united ;  possesses  an  agreeable  odor,  melts  at  35%  and 
sublimes  at  100^ ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  gives,  with  nitric  acid,  ambraie  acid,  which  must  con- 
tain  nitrogen. 
.      .  CoBterin   is  found  in   Castoreum.     Crystallizes 

^  "^'  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  fine  four-sided 

needles  grouped  together;  of  slight  odor,  and  a  metallic  taste. 
Easily  pulverizable,  melts  in  boiling  water  but  not  in  cold,  easily 
soluble  in  ether  but  not  easily  in  alcohol.  Dissolves  in  boiling 
acetic  acid  and  in  pure  alkalies  without  decomposition.  Gives 
an  acid  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid. 

c    b  •  A  'd        Oerebric  Acid  (Brain  Fat).   A  constituent  of  brain ; 

ero  no    ci  .    j^  ^hite,  granular,  of  crystalline  appearance,  soluble 

in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  cold  ether ;  in  water  it  swells  up 

like  starch.     Contains  2  p.  c.  nitrogen,  and  0.9  p.  c.  phosphorus. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


CARBYLS. 


To  the  class  of  the  Carbyls  belongs  every  radical  which  consists 
of  two  or  more  atoms  of  carbon.  As  yet,  but  few  of  these  radi- 
cals are  known,  and  those  only  in  combination  with  oxygen. 
Here  belong : — 

Oxalic  Acid     .        .        .  HO,CA» 

Mesoxalio  Acid    .         .         r  HO^CjO^^ 

Millithio      "  .        .        .  HO^C.Oj, 

Croconic      "...  HO,C,0^, 

Rbodizonie  Acid       »        •  HO|C^O^ 

OXALIC  ACID: 

HO,CjO,=HO,Ox0^8=0. 

The  radical  of  oxalic  acid  is  C,  and  named  Oxatyl.  Oxalic  acid 
ifl  much  diifased  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  it  is  found  fr^ein  the 
vetch,  combined  with  potash  in  wood-sorrel  ( Oxalu  aeetotella)  and 
in  Mumez  aeetosaj  etc.,  and  as  oxalate  of  lime  in  very  many  spe- 
cies of  lichen,  which  often  contain  one-half  their  weight  of  oxalic 
acid  ;  it  is  also  contained  in  many  nrinary  calculi.  It  is  form'ed 
by  the  decomposition  of  most  organic  compounds  by  nitric  acid, 
hypermaneanic  acid,  and  hyperchloric  acid,  etc.,  by  the  action  of 
hydrate  of  potash,  by  increased  temperature  upon  many  organic 
compounds  accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydrogen  (woody  fibre, 
sugar,  starch,  tartaric  acid,  succinic  acid,  etc.;  compare  further 
saccharic  acid,  cyanogen,  urea,  uric  acid,  rhodizonic  acid,  etc.). 

From  the  oxalic  8aUB  (KO,HO,20x03)  the  oxalic  acid  is  obtained 
by  saturation  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  precipitation  by  acetate 
of  lead  and  decomposition  of  the  oxalate  of  lead  by  hydrosulphurio 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid.  By  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  oxalic  acid  is  obtained  in  crystals.  From  ^ugar — One  part 
sugar  dried  at  100^  is  mixed  with  8.25  parts  nitric  acid  of  1.38  sp. 
gr.,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  in  a  beaker-glass  to  one-sixth ;  we 
obtain  of  oxalic  acid  60  p.  c.  of  the  amount  of  sugar  employed. 
The  oxalic  acid  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  Oxalic  acid  crys- 
tallizes from  the  aqueous  solution  in  long  prisms,  generally  striped. 
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and  containing  two  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  water  is 
lost  at  130°.  If  the  pare  hydrate  of  oxalic  acid  be  cautiously 
heated  to  150  or  160^,  it  is  completely  sublimed,  and  forms  a  crys- 
talline acid-tasting  mass,  mostly  hanging  together.  100  parts 
water  dissolve  6.9  parts  acid  at  10^ ;  it  is  dissolved  in  every  pro- 
portion by  boiling  water,  and  is  also  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Oxalic  acid  is  the  strongest  organic  acid ;  one  part  of  it  diffused  in 
200,000  parts  water  has  still  a  sour  taste ;  poisonous.  If  oxalic 
acid  be  suddenly  heated  to  155^,  it  completely  decomposes  into 
formic  and  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  Nitrie,  chhricj  and 
iodic  acidy  the  superoxides^  etc.,  oxidize  the  oxalic  acid  forming 
carbonic  acid.  Heated  with  hydrated  sulphuric  aeid^  it  separates 
into  equal  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid ;  moist 
hydrochloric  acid  produces  the  same.  Fused  with  hydrate  otpot- 
ash^  it  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid  and  formic  acid. 
*  Oxalates.  Oxalic  acid  rivals  in  affinity  for  bases  the  strongest 
inorganic  acids ;  it  forms  basic,  neutral,  acid,  and  many  double 
salts.  If  the  salts  are  heated  we  obtain,  according  to  the  base,  a 
carbonic  acid  salt  under  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide,^  or  a  mixture 
of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  or  carbonic  acid  alone.  Most 
neutral  salts,  except  the  alkali,  are  insoluble  in  water.  Oxalic  acid 
precipitates,  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  lime  and  oxide  of  lead 
as  completely  as  sulphuric  acid  does  baryta. 

The  Neutral  Ammonia  Salt:  NH4,0,0x03-|-aq,  forms  shining, 
tufted  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  28  parts  cold  water.  The  acid 
saltj  NH^,0,HO,20x03-|-2aq,  is  a  crystalline  powder  not  easily 
Oxamid.  spluble.     Oxamidj  NH„  0x0,.     The  neutral  ammo- 

nia salt,  by  heating  in  a  retort,  decomposes  into  am- 
monia, water,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  cyanogen,  and  oxamid. 
It  is  most  easily  obtained  by  shaking  oxalate  of  ethyl  with  aqueous 
ammonia;  white,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  indifferent  powder,  al* 
most  insoluble  in  water  and  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
decomposes,  by  heating  in  a  retort,  into  cyanogen,  ammonia,  car- 
bonic acid,  etc. ;  if  it  be  conducted  through  a  glowing  tube,  we 
Oxaminic  acid.  *^^^  obtain  urea ;  is  again  converted,  under  the  co- 
operation of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  into  ammonia 
and  oxalic  acid  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  Oxamid-oxalie  acid 
(Oxaminic  acid)  v.  below. 

Simple  oxalate  of  potash^  KO,Ox034-2aq;  crystallizes  in  four 
and  six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  3  parts  cold  water.  The  biacid 
potassasaltf  KO,HO,20x03-i-2aq,  is  found  in  the  juice  of  Rumex 
acetosa,  Oxalis  acetosella,  etc.  Forms  short  crystals  of  sharply 
acid-biting  taste,  unaffected  by  the  air ;  soluble  in  40  parts  cold 
and  6  parts  boiling  water.  The  quadroxalate  ofpotassa^  K0,3H0 + 
40x0^,  crystallizes  in  very  large  four- sided  prisms  of  very  sour  taste. 

Oxalate  oflime^  CaO,Ox03+2aq,  is  a  powder  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  and  becomes  electric  at  150^,  gives  a  double  salt  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium. 
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Oxalate  of  chromium^  Crfi^^SiOxO^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
oxide  of  chromiam  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid ;  if  the  cherry-colored 
solution  be  heated  to  boiling,  it  becomes  green,  but  in  cooling  re- 
sumes its  former  color.  If  we  let  the  solution  evaporate  of  itself, 
there  remains  a  black,  glassy  mass,  which  appears  violet-red  in  thin 
layers ;  but  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  by  continued  boiling, 
the  residue  is  of  a  green  color ;  the  solution  gives  with  ammonia 
and  lime  salts  no  precipitate ;  the  oxalate  of  chromium  gives  with 
the  oxalates  of  alkalies  double  salts,  which  contain  to  1  atom  of 
oxalate  of  chromium  1  or  8  atoms  oxalate  of  the  alkalies ;  the 
former  is  garnet  red  and  the  latter  blue. 

Oxalate  of  Methyl:  MeOjOxOj,  is  obtained  when  gait-ute  com- 
equal  portions  of  wood-spirit,  oxalic  acid,  and  sul-  pounds  of  oxa- 
phurio  acid  are  distilled;  or,  we  distil  oxalic  acid  He  acid  with 
with  wood-spirit,  often  pouring  back  the  distillate.  ^^^^^^'^^^^ 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless  rhombs;  melts  at  51^;  boils  at  161^; 
soluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  warming  the  aque- 
ous solution,  it  separates  into  wood-spirit  and  oxalic  acid. 

Oxalate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Ox03,  is  obtained  like  the  former  com- 
pound. Oil-like,  colorless  fluid;  little  soluble  in  water;  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Brought  together  with  potassium,  it 
gives  carbonate  of  ethyl,  besides  other  products.    Boils  at  180^. 

Oxalate  of  Amyl.  Oil-like,  strong,  bug-like  smelling  fluid ;  of 
0.86  specific  gravity;  boils  at  262®  (?). 

Oxamid-oxalic  A<Ad  {Ox?Lmm\o  Ktxi):    HO(NHj,  „ 

OxO^'^O^Oy  If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  into  an  acid.  "^*  ^ 
alcoholic  solution  of  oxalate  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  of 
amyl,  we  thus  obtain  oxamid-oxalic  acid  combinations  of  the  oxides 
mentioned.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  oxaminate  of  ethyl 
be  brought  drop-wise  together  with  aqueous  ammonia,  we  obtain 
oxaminate  of  ammonia.  If  the  warm  saturated  solution  of  this 
salt  "be  mixed  with  the  corresponding  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
in  this  manner,  by  sudden  cooling,  the  oxaminic  acid  is  separated 
as  a  white  crystalline  powder.  By  boiling  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  acid  is  converted  into  double  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Oxaminio 
acid  is  also  produced  by  heating  double  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Oxaminate  of  Methyl  (Oxamethylan)  forms,  from  the  hot  alco- 
holic solution,  white  crystals  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 

Oxaminate  of  Ethyl  (Oxamethan)  crystallizes  in  shining  fatty 
leaflets;  fuses  at  100®;  boils  at  220°;  sublimable;  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  not  easily  in  water ;  is  converted  by  boiling  with 
water  into  alcohol  and  nouble  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Oxaminate  of  Amyl  (Oxamylan)  crystallizes  in  formless  crusts. 

Ether-oxalic  Aeid :  nO{fLeOfix0^rOxOy    Iftoa^.^.      ^. 
solution  of  oxalate  of  ethyl  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  be  ^^l^     * 
added  half  enough  potassa  to  saturate  the  oxalic  acid, 
thus  separates  ethyl-oxalate  of   potassa.      If  this  be   dissolved 
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in  aqueous  alcohol,  then  the  potassa  accurately  |)recipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  will  contain  ether-oxalic  acid,  which, 
by  evaporation,  decomposes  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid. 

Amyloxyd-oxalic  Add :  HO^AmOjOxOJ'^OxOj.  Isolated  it  is 
unknown.  The  potassa  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful  rectangular 
leaflets. 

Oxalate  of  JBichlaroxide  of  Ghloraeetyl  (Chloroxal- 
Oxalateofbi-  c  n\ 

chioroxide  of     ether) :    C4CI5  J  r\  S  OxOj,  is  obtained  by  the  action 

of  chlorine  in  the  sunlight  upon  oxalate  of  ethyl. 
Colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  substance;  not  acid;  crystalliz* 
ing  in  four-sided  leaflets;  melts  at  144^;  insoluble  in  water.  At 
a  high  temperature  decomposes  into  carbonic  oxide,  oxychlor- 
carbonic  acid,  and  bioxychloride  of  chloracetyl  (ehloraldehyd) 

C  01 

C4CI3  <  Q ,  and  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  it  separates 

into  chloride  of  potassium,  chloracetic  acid,  terchloride  of  formyl, 
and  formic  acid.  Treated  with  anhydrous  ammonia,  it  forms, 
besides  other  products,  the  so-called  ckloroxalamid,   ' 

Chloracetyl'biehloroxffd'Oxalic  Acid  (Chloracetyl- 
Chioracetyibi-    bichloroxydkleesaure,  G.,  Ghloroxal-tartaric  Acid): 

chloroxyd-oxa-  C  PI 

Uc  aoid.  HOjCC^Clg     }  qS 0x03)^^0x03,  is  obtained  simultane- 

ously with  chloracetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  upon  the  preceding  compound.  The  anhydrous  acid  ap* 
pears  as  a  colorless,  oily  fluid;  the  hydrate  crystallizes  in  small, 
colorless  needles;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  tastes  extremely  burning;  put  upon  the  skin,  it  leaves  a 
white  spot. 

Chloroxalamid  (Chloroxetbamid,  Chloroxamethan): 
Chioroxaiainid.  (C^Cvl  ^'^OxO,)  +  NH„  0x0, -  CgCl^NO,-  .By 

spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  deposited 
as  a  white  crystalline,  snow-like  body;  of  bitter-sweet  taste;  melts 
at  143°;  boils  at  200";  sublimable;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  boiling  water.  Left  a  long  time  in  contact  with  aque- 
ous  ammonia,  it  forms  by  decomposition  of  water,  chloroxaltar- 
trate  of  ammonia ;  a  white  crystalline  substance. 
Compounds  of  ^J  ^^®  action  of  chlorine  upon  an  aqueous  solution 
oxaiio  acid,  of  citric  acid,  an  oil-like,  colorless,  and  strong  smell* 
which  are  ing  body  IS  formed,  which  consists  of  0,01,0,,  and 

Tern  oJ^cht!  can  be  considered  a  compound  -0,01^(0,013)013, 
rine  and  brom-  0x0,;  it  forms  with  8  atoms  HO  leafy  crystals, 
ine  upon  citric  which  at  15°  melt  under  the  loss  of  water.  If  a 
Mii**^^'^°  solution- of  citrate  of  soda  be  treated  with  chlorine, 
we  thus  obtain  carbonic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium, 
acid  citrate  of  soda,  and  an  oily  product  of  sweet  etheric  odor. 
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whichy  however,  becomes  insupportable  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
composition advances;  at  the  same  time,  we  find  in  the  solation 
an  acid,  which  must  consist  of  C^HjOj—  CjHj^'^OxO,.  If  the  oily 
product  be  distilled,  at  first  terchloride  of  form  jl  goes  over,  and  later 
a  colorless,  mobile  fluid,  smelling  like  mustard-oil,  of  a  sharp  taste, 

andwhich  consists  of  CjoClgO^- 2(0301,^,0, |  q,  )+0,0,(?).     Both 

compounds  give,  with  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution,  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  a  new  acid,  which  consists  of  C^01„0,*aOg01/^C,03. 
If  bromine  be  left  to  act  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  citrate  of  an 
alkali,  we  obtain,  accompanied  bj  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
production  of  bromide  of  formyl,  a  crjstallizable  substance,  which 

consists  of  CflHBr,O,-(03H)Br3+0g|g^+0,O3  (?).     By  the 

action  of  bromine  upon  Uaeonie  and  hydrate  of  citridc  acid,  we 
obtain  a  heavy,  ydlow  oil  ^QJAfirfi^^{O^U^)liT^+Cfii{^). 

PAIBBD  COMPOUNDS  OF  OXALIC  ACID. 

A  series  of  acids  can  be  considered  as  paired  compounds  of 
oxalic  acid.  These  acids  are  mostly  non-volatile,  are  distinguished 
by  strongly  acid  properties;  often  they  produce  acid  salts  like 
oxalic  acid ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  they  easily  de- 
compose into  oxalic  acid.  The  constitution  of  the  pairlings  is 
least  known,  therefore  it  is  conformable  with  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  to  choose  the  simplest  expression  for  their  consti- 
tution, and  be  content  at  present  with  the  empirical  formulae.  In 
this  group  are  found  several  interesting  isomeric  compounds. 
Among  the  most  important  acids  of  this  group  are  :'— 

Fumario  Acid,  CJI,©,  — 0jH,'"OxO3, 
Parafumaric  "  C,H,03-C,H,'"Ox03, 
Aconitic  "  C,H,03  -  C,HrOx03, 
Malic  "       C,H,,0,«  C.H^C'^OxO,, 

Tartaric  "  C.H^^O^-C^H^O^^OxOa, 
Racemic  "  C.II^^O.-OjH^O^^OxOj, 
Itaconic         "       t.^i^iOj-  OaH^rOxO,, 

«(C,H„Ox03rOx03, 
Citricio  "       O^H^O,-.  C3H^'^Ox03, 

Pyrotartaric  "       0,H3,O3-0,H3,'^OxO3, 

-(C,HrOx03rOx03, 
Komenic       "       C.HjO.-^C.HOrOxO^, 
Pyroracemic  "       C,H„0,=  C.lIArOxO^, 
Oitric  "       C,H3,0,=  C.H^tV^OxO^ 

Saccharic  "  C^H^^O,-  0,11,0,^0x0,, 
Mucic  "       C,H,,0,=  C,irO,''OxO„ 

Ohelidonic     "       C-E,  0 -C^HU^rOxO,, 

-(Ujl,0,rOxO,rOx03, 
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Meconic      Acid,  G,  H.Oa  -  C,HO,rOxO,, 
Pyromocic      "     C,,n„0,-C,H,0,r(C„C,H)0„ 
Pyromeconio  "    C,,n,,0,-C,H,0,7C^C,H)03, 

Chinio         "   o,,n,,,o,„ 

Veratrio  "     Ci,n,,0,, 

Opianic  "     C,„H,,0„ 

Besides  a  few  acids  but  little  known. 

FUMARIC  ACID: 
HO,FnO,=HO,C4H,0,. 

Fumaric  Add  (Lichenic  Acid)  is  found  in  Fumaria  offidnaliSj 
in  the  herb  Glaucium  luteum^  in  Iceland  moss  (Cetraria  liland- 
tea) J  and  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  malic  acid.  By  pressing 
the  fresh  herb  of  the  Fumaria  off.,  a  juice  is  obtained  which  is 
boiled  and  strained,  the  lime  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  potassa, 
and  then  from  the  filtrate  the  fumaric  acid  is  precipitated  by  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  the  procured  lead  salt  decomposed  by  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  thin 
columns,  tastes  very  sour,  dissolves  in  200  parts  cold  water,  in  21 
parts  alcohol,  is  also  soluble  in  ether  and  in  nitric  acid  of  1.40 
sp.  gr.  By  heating  above  200°  it  is  converted  into  anhydrous 
parafumaric  acid.  A  very  permanent  acid,  which  is  not  attacked 
by  boiling  nitric  acid,  jtkme  watery  baryta  watery  and  strontian 
watery  as  well  as  solutions  of  chloride  of  barium  and  of  calciumy  are 
not  precipitated  by  fumaric  acid;  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  part 
of  the  acid,  dissolved  in  200,000  parts  water,  gives  a  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  All  fumaric  acid  salts  yield  tbe  bases  to 
mineral  acids  accompanied  by  precipitation  of  fumaric  acid. 

Fumarate  of  Ammonia.  If  the  neutral  solution  be  evaporated, 
the  acid  salt  crystallizes  in  six-sided  columns ;  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

Fumaramid.  NH^fFuO,,  crystallizes  in  shining  scales;  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  if  fumarate  of  ethyl 
be  left  a  little  time  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia. 

Fumarate  of  Fotassa :  KO,Fu03+2aq,  crystallizes  in  small 
shining  columns ;  easily  soluble  in  water. 

The  Acid  Salt:  EO,HO,2Fu03,  crystallizes;  not  easily  soluble 
in  water. 

Fumarate  of  Ethyl:  AeOjFuOj.  An  oily  fluid,  heavier  than 
water ;  of  agreeable  odor,  like  apples. 

PARAFUMARIC  ACID: 
pFuO,«C^H,03. 

Parafumaric  Acid  is  obtained  in  a  water-free  state,  if  fumaric 
acid  be  a  long  time  heated  above  its  melting  point.     Is  also  pro- 
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dnced  by  sudden  heating  of  malio  acid  to  200^.  It  collects  in 
the  receiver  a  colorless  fluid,  which  stiflfens  to  large  crystals ; 
melts  at  75°  and  boils  at  176®/ 

The  hydrate^  HO^pFuO,,  crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent, 
oblique,  rhombic  prisms ;  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  of  very  sour  and  disgusting  taste.  If  it  be  heated  a  Ions 
time  in  a  tall  vessel,  so  that  the  water  can  continually  flow  back 
again,  it  is  converted  into  hydrate  of  fumaric  acid. 

FrohMj/umarie  acid  consists  of  CgH,0««  (C^H^OxO^rOxOa ; 
it  is  then  a  double  acid  and  saturates  2  atoms  base ;  and  the  salts 
consist  of  RO.HOyFuOfi  and  2RO+FuOe.  It  also  gives  several 
double  salts. 

ACONITIO  ACID: 
HO,AcnO,=BHO,C4H,Oy 

Aconitic  Acid  (Citricinic  Acid)  is  found  in  Aeonitum  napelluB 
and  Stoerkeanum^  in  JEquisetum  fluviatile  and  limosumj  and  is 
produced  by  decomposition  of  citric  acid.  The  expressed  juice  of 
aconitum  is  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  thin  extract;  the 
aconite  of  lime  crystallizes ;  a  solution  of  this  is  precipitated  by 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  lead  salt  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  irregular  grains ; 
colorless ;  inodorous ;  of  pure  acid  taste ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether;  non- volatile,  and  by  heating  decomposes  into  itaconic, 
citricic,  and  carbonic  acid.  With  the  alkali  bases  aconitic  acid 
gyes  easily  soluble  salts,  which,  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  ef 
lead,  produce  white  precipitates,  which,  after  a  little  time,  be- 
come crystalline.  Gives,  with  potassa^  an  acid  salt,  which  consists 
of  KO,3AcnOa. 

Aconate  of  Ethyl:  AeOjAcnOj.  If  J  part  citric  acid,  f  part 
alcohol,  and  \  part  sulphuric  acid  be  a  long  time  distilled,  and  the 
fluid  which  has  gone  over  constantly  poured  back  into  the  retort, 
we  thus  obtain  aconate  of  ethyl,  which  is  cleansed  by  washing 
with  water  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  Colorless 
fluid,  smells  like  calamus,  tastes  very  bitter;  sp.  gr.  1.074;  boils 
at  230°,  and  volatilizes  under  partial  decomposition. 

MALIC  ACID: 
HO,MaO^=aHO,C4H^O^«2HO,C,H^Oj. 

.  Malie  Aeid  is  an  extensively  diffused  organic  acid ;  it  is  found  in 
nearly  all  sour  juices,  mostl  v,  however,  in  company  with  tartaric, 
citric,  and  oxalic  acid,  etc. ;  the  sour  taste  of  the  unripe  apple,  plum, 
and  thornberry,  the  unripe  sorb  apple,  the  currant,  whortleberry, 
etc.,  is  principally  produced  by  malic  and  citric  acid;  in  moat 
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plants  it  ifl  met  with  in  combination  with  lime.  Artificially,  it  is 
not  yet  with  certainty  produced. 

The  joice  of  tfie  not  quite  rip^  sorb  apple  {Sorbu$  aueuparia)  is 
best  adapted  to  the  prodaction  of  malic  acid.  The  jnice  is  mixed  with 
00  much  lime-water  that  the  mass  still  shows  a  slight  acid  reaction, 
and  the  mixture  kept  boiling  a  few  hours.  We  obtain  the  neutral 
malate  of  lime  as  a  white  sandy  powder,  which  is  immediately 
taken  out  with  ji  spoon.  It  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  dis- 
solved in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  10  parts  water)  to 
saturation.  During  the  cooling,  acid  malate  of  lime  separates  in 
colorless  crystals.  The  malate  of  lead  obtained  by  decomposition 
of  this  salt  by  acetate  of  lead,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  the  aqueous  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead 
is  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath  to  the  consistency  of  syrup ; 
after  a  little  time  a  solid  crystalline  mass  of  hydrate  of  malic  acid 
is  formed. 

From  the  juice  of  the  house-leek  {Sempervivum  teeterum)  and 
from  that  of  tho  apple  malic  acid  can  be  procured  in  the  same 
manner. 

Malic  acid  is  only  with  difficulty  to  be  obtained  in  distinct  crys- 
tals; it  is  colorless;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water;  possesses 
a  strong  acid  taste ;  at  176^  it  decomposes  into  water,  fumaric 
and  parafumaric  acid.  Nitric  acid  easily  converts  it  into  oxalic 
acid.  Warmed  with  iulphuric  acid,  it  decomposes  into  carbonic 
oxide  and  acetic  acid;  it  reduces  oxide  of  gold.  Fused  with  hy- 
drate  ofpotaih,  it  decomposes  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acid.  Upon 
tbe  conversion  of  malic  acid  into  succinic  acid,  vide  Succinic  Acid. 

Malic  Acid  Salts*  Malic  acid  forms  neutral  (R0,Ma04)  a&d 
acid  (R0,H0,2Ma04)  salts ;  it  produces  in  acetate  of  lead  a  white 
precipitate,  which,  after  long  standing,  becomes  crystalline ;  melts 
in  boiling  water,  mostly  dissolves,  and  after  cooling  crystallizes  in 
flat  needles,  or  long  scales.  Almost  all  the  salts  are  soluble  in 
water. 

Malate  of  Ammonia.  The  neutral  compound,  NHJO-^MaO^ 
appears  as  a  deliquescent  mass.  The  acid  salt,  NH40,HO,2MaO^, 
forms  beautiful  water-clear  crystals ;  soluble  in  8  parts  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol. 

The  Neutral  Potasea  Salt,  K0,Ma04,  is  not  crystallizable,  deli- 
quescent. The  acid  potassa  salty  KO,HO,2MaO^  crystallizes, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Malate  of  baryta,  Ba 
0,MaO^-h  ftq*  Crystalline  scales,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Malate 
of  lime.  If  malic  acid  be  saturated  with  chalk,  an  anhydrous 
salt  is  precipitated  as  a  sandy  powder  almost  insoluble  in  water. 
If  the  acid  salt  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  after 
evaporation  we  obtain  hard  shining  crystals,  which  consist  of  2(Ca 
0,MaO J + 5aq.  The  acid  lime  «aft,GaO,  H0,2Ma04 + 6aq,  is  de- 
posited from  the  nitric  acid  solution  in  large  transparent  crystals. 
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Malate  of  Lead:  PbOyMaO^+Saq.  The  Tolaminouls  precipitate 
which  IB  formed  by  adding  malate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  acet- 
ate of  lead  changes  after  some  time  by  gentle  heat  into  colorless 
transparent  prisms  of  silken  lustre.  If  the  salt  be  heated  to  220^ 
it  is  converted  under  loss  of  water  into  fumario  acid  salt. 

Mdlamid  (Asparagin,  Althaein):  NH^^MaO,,  is  found  in  the 
young  asparagus  shoots,  in  licorice  root,  osteocolla  root,  and  althea 
root,  in  the  radicals  of  the  vetch,  etc.  The  expressed  and  filtered 
juice  of  asparagus  is  evaporated  to  syrup  thickness  and  the  resi- 
due left  a  long  time  in  a  cool  place.  We  obtain,  crystals  of  aspar- 
agin,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallization.  Colorless,  inodorous, 
rectangular,  octohedral  crystals  containing  2  atoms  water  which  they 
lose  at  100^ ;  of  insipid  taste,  very  friable,  grates  between  the 
teeth,  soluble  in  58  parts  water,  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  in- 
soluble in  pure  ether.  If  nitrouB  add  be  conducted  into  the  solu- 
tion, we  obtain  malic  acid  under  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas.  If 
asparagin  be  warmed  with  the  strong  acids,  we  thus  obtain  ammo- 
nia salts  and  malaminic  acid  (asparagic  acid) ;  likewise  act  the 
strong  alkalies.  Asparagin  possesses  the  capability  of  forming 
loose  chemical  combinations  with  acids  and  bases. 

Malaminic  Acid  (Asparagic  Acid) :  HO(NH,,Ma03)'^Ma04. 
We  boil  asparagin  with  baryta  water  until  no  more  ammonia  is 
evolved.  From  the  hot  filtered  solution  the  baryta  is  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid ;  during  the  cooling,  the  asparagic  acid  is  de- 
posited in  tasteless,  inodorous  crystals  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
and  which  dissolve  in  128  parts  cold  water ;  non- volatile.  Almost 
all  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  possess  a  taste  like  meat 
broth.  The  potassa  salt  deliquesces.  The  soda  and  the  ammonia 
$aU  are  crystallizable.     The  lime  salt  is  a  gum-like  mass. 

Probably  cynodin^  which  is  found  in  the  root  of  Oynodon  dacty- 
lonj  is  identical  with  asparagin. 

TARTARIC  ACID: 

HO,TaO,«HO,CA05«»2HO,C,H40,,aafr 

Tartaric  i8,like  malic  acid,  widely  diffused  in  nature.  It  is  found 
in  addition  to  malic  and  citric  acid  in  almost  all  sour  fruits,  partly 
free  as  in  the  juice  of  the  tamarind,  in  pepper,  in  pineapple,  in  the 
juice  of  unripe  grapes,  partly  combined  with  potassa  as  in  grape 
juice,  in  sorrel,  in  the  mulberry,  in  the  root  of  Triticum  repensj 
Leontodon  taraxacum^  in  the  berries  of  Rhu%  coriaria^  etc.  Arti- 
ficial production  of  tartaric  acid  is  not  yet  proved  with  certainty. 
We  obtain  tartaric  acid  from  tartrate  of  potassa  (acid  tartrate  of 
potash)  in  the  same  way  as  the  oxalic  acid  from  the  oxalic  salts 
(v.  Oxalic  Acid).  Tartaric  acid  crystallizes  from  the  syrup-thick 
solution  in  remarkably  beautiful,  large,  rhombohedral,  thermoe- 
19 
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lectrical  crystals^  which  dissolve  in  {^  part  cold  water,  and  easily 
in  alcohol ;  of  strong  acid  taste ;  it  possesses  in  a  remarkable  de* 
gree  the  capability  of  turning  to  the  right  the  polarization's  plane 
of  light,  which  property  increases  by  warming  the  substance  and 
by  combination  with  bases.  Upon  the  changes  which  tartaric  acid 
suffers  by  gentle  melting,  v.  below  tartral  and  tartrelic  acid. 
Heated  to  200^  or  800^  it  decomposes  into  water,  carbonic  acid, 
pyroracemic  acid,  CgH3,0,  and  pyrotartaric  acid,  0,113,03;  CgH^ 
0,o=CgH30,+HO+2C02.  If  the  temperature  be  very  high,  we 
obtain  acetic  acid,  hydrocarbon,  empyreumatic  oils,  etc.  If  tar- 
taric acid  be  intimately  mixed  with  platinum  black,  by  heating 
there  are  evolved  water,  carbonic  acid,  pyrotartaric  acid  and  pyro- 
racemic  acid.  Neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  mixed  with  some  yeast 
begins  to  ferment  at  15^;  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  we  ob- 
tain butyric  acid.  Nitric  acid  immediately  decomposes  tartaric 
acid  into  oxalic  and  carbonic  acid..  A  mixture  of  1  atom  tartario 
acid  with  2  atoms  superoxide  of  lead  at  12  or  15°  comes  in  a  few 
moments  to  glowing,  and  ceases  to  glow  under  evolution  of  carbonic 
and  formic  acid  {v.  Formic  Acid).  Chlorine  does  not  decompose 
tartaric  acid.     Bromine  brought  together  with  simple  tartrate  of 

fotassa,  forms  bromide  of  potassium  and  acid  tartrate  of  potassa. 
f  tartaric  acid  be  warmed  with  a  little  hydrate  of  stdphurie  add^ 
there  is  evolved  under  blackening  of  the  acid  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid.  If  tartaric  acid  be  cau- 
tiously warmed  with  much  sulphuric  acid,  no  blackening  takes 
place,  and  there  is  evolved  a  mixture  of  4  parts  carbonic  dzide  to 
1  part  sulphurous  acid.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa^  it  decom- 
poses into  acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  water. 

Tartrates.  Tartaric  acid  is  among  the  strongest 
saiitarvdth^or-  ^^g^^^^  acidsp  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  acid 
ganic  bases.  Sftlts  and  double  salts ;  with  potassa  and  ammonia, 
it  forms  neutral  salts  easily  soluble,  and  acid  salts 
not  easily  soluble.  Hence  if  tartaric  acid  be  added  in  excess  to  a 
solution  of  potassa,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  tartrate  of 
potassa  is  formed  which  is  soluble  in  alkalies  as  well  as  in  acids. 
The  combinations  with  the  alkaline  earths  and  oxides  of  heavy  met- 
als, are  in  the  simple  state  insoluble  in  water,  or  soluble  with  diffir 
culty ;  but  they  dissolve  in  free  tartaric  acid,  in  mineral  acids,  and 
in  alkalies.  The  tartaric  acid  double  salts  are  obtained  by  satu- 
ration of  the  acid  salts  with  a  base.  Tartaric  acid  prevents  the 
precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron  and  other  metallic  oxides  by  am- 
monia. 

Simple  Tartrate  of  Ammonia :  NH^O,TaO„  crystallizes ;  more 
easily  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

The  Acid  Salt:  NH,0,HO,2TaO^  requires  200  parts  water  for 
solution. 

Simple  Tartrate  of  Potassa  (Tartarus  tartarisatus):  KO,TaOp 
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From  the  concentrated  eolation  forms  large  crystals,  which  belong 
to  the  rhombic  system ;  at  15^  100  parts  water  dissolve  133  parttr 
of  the  salt. 

BUartrate  of  Potansa  (CrystalH-tartari,  Cream  of  Tartar) :  KO, 
HO,2TaO^  is  procured  by  purification  of  crude  tartar;  appears 
in  white,  rhombic  crystals;  dissolves  in  204  parts  water  at  19^, 
in  89  parts  at  26°,  in  37  parts  at  60°,  and  in  16  parts^at  100°; 
easily  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids. 

Tartrate  of  PotctsiOrhoraeio-acid  (Tartarus  Boraxatus):  KO,Ta 
05+Bo03,Ta03,  remains  behind  as  a  pasty  mass,  if  equal  atoms 
of  tartrate  of  potassa  and  crystallized  boracic  acid  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  solution  completely  evaporated  to  dryness  upon 
the  water-bath. 

Tartrate  of  Potassa-ammonia  (Tartarus  Ammoniatus) :  KO,NH^ 
0,2TaO^  crystallizes  in  water-clear  four  or  six-sided  prisms; 
easily  soluble  in  water;  loses  ammonia  in  a  current  of  dry  air, 
leaving  supertartrate  of  potassa  behind. 

Tartrate  of  Soda:  NaO,Ta05+2aq,  crystallizes  in  water-clear 
columns ;  dissolves  in  6  parts  cold  water,  and  in  every  proportion 
in  boiling. 

Bitartrate  of  Soda :  NaO,HO,2TaO„  crystallizes  in  srx-sided 
prisms;  dissolves  in  8  parts  cold  water  and  in  1.8  parts  boiling. 

Tartrate  of  Soda-potassa  (Sal  Seignette):  KO,NaO,2TaO,+ 
8aq,  crystallizes  in  large  water-clear  prisms  with  many  side  planes, 
and  with  end-planes  set  direct;  soluble  in  2}  parts  cold  and  less 
boiling  water;  the  salt  loses  at  100^  6  atoms  water. 

Tartrate  of  Lime:  CaO,Ta05,  is  obtained  by  double  decompo- 
sition ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion  be  saturated  with  ammonia,  after  a  little  time  the  tartrate  of 
lime  separates  in  small  crystals,  which  contain  4  atoms  water. 

Tartrate  of  Alumina :  Alj03,3TaO,,  a  gum-lik<e  mass,  not  de- 
liquescent; easily  soluble  in  water;  serves  as  a  mordant,  and  is 
generally  obtained  by  mixing  2  parts  tartaric  acid  with  8  parts 
alum. 

Tartrate  of  Protoxide-of-Iron-potassa  (Tartarus  Martialis) :  KO, 
FeO,2TaOj.  A  white  powder,  not  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
obtained  by  boiling  iron-filings,  tartar,  and  water,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  solution. 

Baeic'tartrate  of  Antimony:  Sb03,Ta03-haq.  A  solution  of 
oxide  of  antimony  in  tartaric  acid  is  mixed  with  alcohol;  the  basic 
salt  separates  as  a  white  granular  powder,  which  at  100°  loses  1 
atom  water.  If  the  salt  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  190°, 
another  atom  water  escapes,  and  the  compound,  which  remains 
then,  consists  of  Sb03,C4H04.  If  we  regard  tartaric  acid  as  a 
paired  oxalic  acid  =*(CjH,,0,pC,03,  the  new  acid  consists  of 
(C,H,0)C,03«(CaH,0,rCj03;'  by  absorption  of  water,  it  is  again 
converted  into  tartaric  acid.     Basic-tartrate  of  antimony  gires 
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with  tartrates  double  salts,  which  all  lose  at  200°  2  atoms  water 
from  the  constitoents  of  2  atoms  tartaric  acid. 

. BasiC'tartrate  of  Antimony-potasBa  (Tartar  Emetic):  KO, 
Sb03,2TaO^+aq9  is  obtained  when  equal  parts  tartar  and  oxide 
pf  antimony  are  a  long  time  digested  with  water,  and  the  *  mass 
dissolved  in  boiling  water.  Forms  large  crystals ;  soluble  in  14 
parts  cold  water  and  1.88  parts  boiling;  loses  at  100°  1  atom 
and  at  22^^  3  atoms  water.  Alkalies  completely  precipitate  the 
oxide  of  antimony  from  tartar  emetic;  and  if  the  latter  be  brought 
together  with  an  acid,  thus  would  all  the  oxide  of  antimony  be 
precipitated  as  basic  salt,  whilst  acid  tartrate  of  potash  is  formed. 

Tartrate  of  Potaisa-aneniouB-aeid:  KO,As03,2TaO^  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  arsenious  acid  and  supertartrate  of  potassa. 
Combinations  MethyloxyMartarie  Acid:  HO(MeO,TaO,)7TaO,. 
of  tartaric  aoid  IS  obtained,  when  equal  weight  of  tartaric  acid  and 
with  oxid«8  of  wood-spirit  are  boiled,  until  the  tartaric  acid  is  dis- 
*^™®^^^  solved,  and  then  the  solution  evaporated  upon  the 
water-bath  to  syrup-thickness.  The  whole  mass 
ohai>ges  into  colorless  prismatic  crystals;  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  wood*8pirit.  The  potassa  salt  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms;  even  so  the  baryta  salt.  Both  are  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  water. 

Tartrate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Ta03,  forms  a  brown,  inodorous  mass, 
not  sour,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  obtained  if  7  parts  alcohol, 
6  parts  tartaric  acid,  and  2  parts  sulphuric  acid  are  a  long  time 
boiled,  the  mass  diluted  with  water,  accurately  saturated  with  po- 
tassa,  evaporated,  and  the  tartrate  of  ethyl  extracted  from  the 
residue  by  alcohol. 

JSther-tartaric  Acid:  HO(AeO,Ta03)'"TaOf,  is  obtained  like  me- 
thyloxyd-tartaric  acid ;  the  tartaric  acid  yet  present  precipitated 
by  baryta.  Crystallizes  in  beautiful,  long  prisms ;  inodorous,  of 
sweetish  acid  taste;  easily  soluble  in  water|  rather  permanent;  by 
long  boiling  with  water  decomposes  into  aleohol  and  tartaric  acid. 

The  potassa  salt  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms ;  the  baryta 
salt  in  rhomboidal  tables  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 

Amylozyd'tartartaric  Acid:  HO(AmO,Ta03)'^TaO^  appears 
as  a  syrup-like  fluid  of  intolerable  bitter  taste. 
i#^-«  ♦•  #  Metatartaric  Acid:  HO,C^H,0,.  Tartaric  acid 
ta^o*add!  ^"«<1  a^  100^  is  Ideated  in  an  oil-bath  to  melting  (at 
170  to  180°),  and  then  we  withdraw  it  immediately 
from  the  heat;  thus  we  obtain  a  transparent  glass-like  mass,  which 
deliquesces,  and  is  again  converted  into  ordinary  tartaric  acid. 
The  salts  of  metatartaric  acid  are  more  soluble  in  water  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  acid,  and  have  another  form. 

TaHralicAcid:  C3H,0,,=  HO(C,H,OerC,H,0,-HO,C,H,0„. 
If  a  few  grammes  tartaric  acid  be  heated  in  a  porcelain  bowl 
under  stirring  to  200°,  we  obtain  a  mass  not  crystallisable,  which 
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deliquesces,  and  with  bases  produces  salts  consisting  of  ROyCgH^ 
O,}.  The  salts,  in  aqueous  solution,  change  into  acid  tartrates. 
Forms  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta. 

Tartrelie  Acid :  CgH^j^—HOjCgHgOg,  is  obtained  when  tjtr- 
tralic  acid  is  a  little  time  maintained  in  a  fused  condition  at  180^. 
Strongly  acid;  crystallizable;  changes,  by  absorbing  water,  first 
into  tartralic  and  then  into  common  tartaric  acid.  This  acid  sa- 
turates 1  atom  base.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  be  treated 
with  acetate  of  lime  or  baryta,  insoluble  tartrelie  acid  salts  are 
formed,  which  fall  in  the  form  of  a  syrup. 

Anhydrous  TaHaric  Acid:  C,H,0,— HO,C^HO^(?).  Fifteen 
or  twenty  grammes  pulverized  tartaric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  bowl, 
is  quickly  heated  over  glowing  coal  until  it  is  converted  into  a 
swollen  white  mass,  which  process  must  be  terminated  in  four  or 
five  minutes.  The  mass  is  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the 
tartralic  acid  yet  present,  whilst  the  anhydrous  tartaric  acid 
'  remains  behind.  ,It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; 
does  not  combine  with  bases;  it  tastes  slightly  sour,  and  reddens 
litmus.'  In  contact  with  water,  it  is  by  degrees  converted  into 
tartrelie,  tartralic,  and  ordinary  tartaric  acid. 

ANTITARTARIC  ACID: 
HO,C^H,0,. 

We  saturate  acid  racemate  of  potassa  with  soda  or  ammonia ; 
thus,  after  evaporation,  is  formed  in  the  cold  equal  quantities 
of  two  salts.  One  is  the  ordinary  tartaric,  the  other  the  anti- 
tartaric  acid  double  salt.  Both  have  the  same  crystal  form,  but 
with  certain  hemiedral  planes  which  lie  to  the  right  in  tartaric  acid 
double  salts,  and  to  the  left  in  those  of  antitartaric  acid;  the  first 
in  aqueous  solution  turns  polarized  light  to  the  right,  the  latter  to 
the  left;  but  if  we  unite  both  salts,  we  obtain  racemic  acid  salts, 
and  the  rotation bO.  If  pure  antitartaric  acid  be  procured,  it 
has  all  the  properties  of  tartaric  acid,  but  it  turns  polarized  light 
as  strongly  to  the  left  as  tartaric  acid  does  to  the  right,  an  ap- 
pearance which  occurs  in  all  antitartaric  acid  salts,  which  other- 
wise agree  with  those  of  tartaric  acid. 

RACEMIC  ACID 

(UvioAcid):  HO,C^Ha05=2HO,2C^HjOg. 

Raeemie  Acid  (Paratartaric  Acid)  can,  as  follows  from  what  is 
here  commupicated,  be  viewed  as  a  compound  of  tartaric  acid  and 
antitartaric  acid,  and  must  then  be  -regarded  as  a  double  salt 
similar  to  succinic  acid.     The  acid  was  in  the  years  1822  to  1824 
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obtained  in  the  tartaric  acid  factory  of  Thann,  in  Vogesen,  from 
tartar,  which,  instead  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassa,  was  acid 
racemate  of  potassa.  Later  the  acid  was  no  more  procured; 
however,  the  ordinary  tartar  appears  to  contain  often  small 
quantities  of  acid  racemate  of  potassa.  Bacemic  acid  crystallizes 
from  the  aqueous  solution  in  water-clear,  oblique,  rhombic  columns 
containing  1  atom  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  lost  at  100% 
leaving  the  hydrate  as  an  effloresced  inodorous  mass.  It  possesses 
a  strong  sour  taste,  and,  in  most  respects,  agrees  with  tartaric  acid. 
Difference  be-  ^"^  ^^  differs  in  the  following  particulars :  1.  Tar- 
tween  racemic  taric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  turns  polarized  light  to 
andtaruric  the  right;  racemic  acid  possesses  no  power  of  rota- 
^^  '  tion.     2.  Tartaric  acid  requires  -fgj  racemic  acid  5f 

parts  cold  water  for  solution.  3.  The  crystals  of  racemic  acid 
effloresce  in  warm  air;  those  of  tartaric  acid  suffer  no  change. 
4.  The  two  acids  differ  in  crystal  form.  5.  In  a  solution  of  race- 
mate  of  lime  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  immediately' 
produces  a  white  crystalline  precipitate ;  tartrate  of  lime  is  not 
precipitated  till  after  some  time.  t).  Racemic  acid  precipitates  a 
solution  of  gypsum;  tartaric  acid  does  not.  7.  Lime-WAter  added 
in  excess  to  racemic  acid,  gives  a  precipitate  which  does  not  dis- 
-solve  in  chloride  of  ammonium;  but  the  precipitate  from  tartaric 
acid  is  soluble  in  that  substance. 

ITACONIC  AND  CITRACONIC  ACID. 

Itaconic  and  citraconic  acid  stand  to  each  other  in  a  similar 
proportion  to  fumaric  and  parafumaric  acid,  or  to  tartaric  and  race- 
mic acid ;  they  are  isomeric,  and  both  correspond  to  the  formula : 
HO,C,H,,03=2HO,C,oH„0,=  2jHO(C,H;,Ox03rOx03.  The  two 
acids  differ  principally  in  their  different  solubility  in  water.  Ac- 
cording to  other  researches,  the  two  acids  are  said  not  to  be  dif- 
ferent. Both  acids,  by  dry  distillation,  form  citric  acid.  It  is 
•probable  that  by  the  first  action  of  heat  they  form  aconitic  acid, 
and  this  then,  by  farther  heating,  decomposes  into  itaconic  and 
citraconic  acid  under  production  of  carbonic  acid;  itaconic  acid 
must  first  arise  and  this  is  transformed  into  citraconic  acid. 
Itaconic  acid.  Itacontc  Acid  (Citricic  Acid):  HOjItOj.  Citric 
acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  until  it  shows  yellow  vapor. 
In  the  distillation  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  itaconic  acid 
passes  immediately  over  and  does  not  flow  back  again,  because  it 
Otherwise  is  changed  into  citraconic  a^id.  We  obtain  an  oily  dis- 
tillate of  anhydrous  itaconic  acid  (?)  and.  citraconic  acid,  whose 
separation  by  distillation  is  impossible.  The  distillate,  which  after 
a  little  time  stiffens,  is  dissolved  in  sixfold  weight  of  water,  and 
the  solution  evaporated.    At  first  we  obtain  crystals  of  hydrate  of 
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itaconic  acid,  and  by  farther  evaporation  citraconic  acid.  The 
hydrate  of  itaconic  acid  crystallizes  in  octohedrons  with  rhombic 
bases;  inodorous;  tastes  sharply  acid;  easily  soluble  in  hot  wa- 
ter, dissolves  in  17  parts  water  of  10^,  and  in  12  parts  of  20^ ; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether ;  fuses  at  160°  to  a 
colorless  fluid,  and  volatilizes  in  white  suffocating  vapor.  Upon 
the  action  of  bromine  upon  a  solution  of  neutral  itaconate  of  po- 
taasa,  compare  page  284. 

Itaconic  add  gives  with  bases  neutral  and  acid  combinations, 
which  have  been  but  little  investigated.  Salts  of  peroxide  of  iron 
color  itaconic  acid  red.  Most  of  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  neutral  potassa  salt  forms  a  deliquescent  salt,  which  does  not 
crystallize.  The  acid  salt  appears  in  small  shining  leaflets.  The 
baryta  salty  BaO,It03+  aq,  crystallizes  in  long  slender  threads  in 
Btelliform  groups. 

Itaconate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,It03,  exhibits  a  colorless  fluid  of 
agreeable  aromatic  odor  and  bitter  taste :  sp.  gr.  1.050 :  boils  at 
227^. 

-Citraconio  Acid  (Citricic  Acid).  Anhydrous  :  Citrac<>mcacid. 
CtrOg.  If  the  hydrate  of  itaconic  acid  be  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion, it  decomposes  into  water  and  anhydrous  citraconic  acid ;  the 
former  of  which  first  escapes,  and  the  latter  passes  over  at  200^. 
Citraconic  acid  is  also  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid. 
Colorless,  mobile,  inodorous  fluid;  of  caustic,  sour,  and  astringent 
taste;  sp.  gr.  1.247;  boils  at  212°,  but  evaporates  even  at  90°. 

The  hydrate^  HOjCtrO,,  whose  production  is  given  at  itaconic 
acid,  crystallizes  in  four-sided  columns;  decomposes  at  80°  into 
water  and  anhydrous  acid.  Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water, 
and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Bromine  behaves  to- 
wards citraconic  acid  salts  as  to  those  of  itaconic  acid.  Forms, 
with  bases,  neutral  and  acid  salts. 

If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  over  anhydrous  citraconic  acid, 
we  thus  obtain  a  transparent  glass-like  body,  which  consists  of 
NH3+2Ctr03. 

The  neutral  potassa  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water;  not  crystal- 
lizable;'the  acid  ^aft  behaves  in  like  manner. 

The  baryta  salt^  BaO,Ctr03,  is  obtained  if  a  boiling  hot  solution 
of  citraconic  acid  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta ;  after 
the  cooling,  it  separates  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

The  acid  baryta  salty  BaO,HO,2Ctr03-Haq,  crystallizes  from 
the  hot  solution  in  large,  solid,  wart-shaped  groups. 

Citraconate  of  ethyl  quite  agrees  with  itaconate. 
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PYROTARTARIC  ACID: 
H0,pT»05aaH0,C5H,,03sss2H0,C,,H^0^ 

Pyrotartaric  acid  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid 
and  racemic  acid^and  is  also  said  to-be  produced  by  long  action 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  sebacic  acid.  It  is  metameric  with  lipi- 
nic  acid.  We  submit  tartaric  acid  to  distillation  at  200  to  800^. 
The  distillate  is  repeatedly  distilled  until  the  residue  becomes 
syrup-thick ;  then  we  change  the  receiver,  and  distil  to  dryness, 
and  evaporate  the  last  obtained  distillate  in  a  vacuum ;  we  obtain 
crystals  of  pyrotartaric  acid,  which  become  pure  by  recrystalliza- 
tion.  Small,  colorless,  inodorous  needles,  of  sour  taste,  and  in  stel- 
liform  groups,  and  which  melt  at  100*^  and  boil  at  180*.  Easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  statements  respecting  the  properties  of  the  pyrotartaric 
acid  salts '  do  not  agree.  A  concenVated  solution  of  the  acid 
gives  no  precipitate  with  baryta- water,  strontia-water,  and  lime- 
water,  as  well  as  with  acetate  of  lead;  vinegar  of  lead  produces 
a  cheese-like  precipitate ;  it  is  said  to  form  principally  acid  salts. 

PYRORACEMIC  ACID 

(Pyronvio  Add):  HO,pl7T04aBHO,C,H3,0^ 

Pyroracemie  acid  is  formed,  if  tartaric  acid  or  racemic  acid  be 
distilled  at  200  to  220^.  The  distillate,  a  mixture  of  pyrotartaric^ 
pyroracemie,  and  acetic  acid,  etc.,  is  distilled  upon  the  water- 
bath;  it  passes  over  pyroracemie  and  acetic  acid.  If  the  mixture 
be  digested  with  freshly  precipitated,  carbonate  of  lead,  pyrorace- 
mate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  from  which  the  acid  is  separated  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid.  Appears  as  a  thick,  pale-yellow  syrup ;  in  the 
cold  inodorous  ;  smells  by  warming  sufibcatingly  sour,  like  hydro- 
chloric acid;  tastes  sharp, sour,  and  bitter;  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Suffers  by  distillation  a  partial  de- 
composition under  production  of  a  brown  syrup ;  likewise  Jby  eva- 
poration of  the  aqueous  solution. 

Pyroracemie  acid  expels  acetic  acid  from  its  compounds.  Most 
of  the  salts  can  be  obtained  in  two  modifications,  one  crystalline^ 
and  the  other  gummy ;  the  latter  cannot  be  dgain  changed  into 
the  former.  The  crystalline  is  obtained,  if  in  the  production  each 
warming  be  avoided  ;  if  the  crystalline  salt  be  boiled  in  the  aque- 
ous solution,  it  is  converted  into  the  gummy  compound.  The  dry 
salts  of  both  modifications,  do  not  bear  a  high  temperature,  with* 
out  becoming  yellow ;  they  all  are  colored  at  120°.  Sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  the  dry  acid  only  with  difiBculty.  Most  pyro- 
racemates  of  metallic  oxides  dissolve  in  pure  alkalies  and  their 
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carbonates.  The  acid  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  they  redden  litmus.  The  neutral  insoluble  salts  are  often 
decomposed  even  by  water.  If  in  the  solution  of  the  salt  a  small 
crystal  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  be  placed,  thus  it  is  co* 
lored  fire-red;  sulphate  of  copper  produces  after  some  time  a 
white  precipitate. 

CITRIC   ACID: 
HO,CiOe=:HO,CeH,,OjSBHO(C4H30,)"^xO,. 

Citric  acid  is  found  in  the  juice  of  many  sour- tasting  fruits,  as  in 
that  of  lemons,  oranges,  in  the  fruit  of  Prunus  paduSy  Vaccinium 
vitis  idaea^in  the  tamarind  in  common  with  tartaric  acid,  in  currants, 
in  whortleberries,  strawberries,  mostly  in  company  with  malic  acid. 
It  is  generally  procured  from  lemon-juice.  It  is  boiled  with  albu- 
men, then  filtered,  and  at  90^  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  citrate  of  lime  which  separates  particularly  by  boiling,  is, 
after  washing,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  hot,  con- 
centrated solution,  the. citric  acid  separates  in  large,  water-clear 
crystals,  whose  primary  form  is  the  direct  rhombic  prism,  and  it 
corresponds  to  the  formula  HO,C0H3O0.  If  the  acid  be  left  to 
crystallize  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  crystals  contain  another  atom  of  water  of  crystallization,  which 
escapes  at  100^.  Citric  acid  possesses  a  strong,  sour,  agreeable 
taste,  dissolves  in  0.75  parts  cold,  and  in  0.5  parts  boiling  water ; 
soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Power  of  rotation sO.  In 
the  aqueous  solution,  citric  acid  decomposes,  after  a  time,  into 
acetic  acid  under  formation  of  mould.  It  melts  at  150^,  and 
decomposes  by  the  first  action  of  heat  into  aconitic  and  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  aceton;  by  stronger  heat  the  aconitic 
acid  decomposes  into  itaconic  and  carbonic  acid,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  into  aceton,  and  carbonic  oxide.  With  pumice-stone  or  pla* 
tinum  black,  intimately  mixed,  the  decomposition  commences  at 
160  or  160^  under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  If  it  be  treated  a 
long  time  with  concentrated  nitric  acid^  it  deoomposes  into  oxalic, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acid  and  water.  By  dry  distillation  with  per- 
oxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ammonia  is  obtained 
under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  It  reduces  oxide  of  gold.  Upon 
the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  on  citric  acid,  and  citric  acid 
salts,  compare  page  284.  Heated  with  hydrate  of  potaasaf  it  de- 
composes into  oxalic  and  acetic  acid. 

Citrates.  Citric  acid  combines  with  bases  in  three  proportions, 
forming  sesqui-  uni-  and  bi-acid  salts.  If  the  sesqui-acid  salts  be 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  1  atom  water  leaves  the  acid;  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  1  atom  base,  whereby  they,  at  the  same  time,  are 
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converted  into  nni-acid  salts  from  8RO  +  2G0H3,Ofl  arises  ROjC^EL 

f  C  H  0 
Og+ROjK  pQ      ■      If  the  salt  comes  in  contact  with  water, 

it  thus  changes  again  into  ordinary  sesqni-acid  salts.  Se9- 
quicitrate  of  potaasUy  8KOy2CiO^,  is  obtained  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
potassa.  Forms  stelliform  groups  of  transparent,  pointed  crystals; 
tastes  alkaline,  deliquesces ;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  prot-acid 
potassa  salt,  KOfCiO^,  is  obtained  if  a  solution  of  the  preceding 
salt  be  mixed  ^ith  half  as  much  more  citric  acid  as  it  contains. 
'Dried  to  an  amorphous  mass,  it  tastes  agreeably  sourish.  The 
U-acid  salty  KO,HO,2CiO^+2aq,  appears  in  large,  prismatic 
crystals,  completely  transparent,  tastes  agreeably  acid ;  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol ;  is  obtained  if  to  the  prot-acid  salt  an- 
other atom  of  citric  acid  be  added.  Citrate  of  soda  (containing  4 
atoms  base  and  3  atoms  of  acid),  4NaO,HO+3GiO0,  forms  a 
gummy  mass  of  an  agreeable  sour  taste.  Sesqui-citrate  of  potassa 
soda,  3KO,2CiOfl+8NaO,2CiOe+4aq,  crystallizes  in  stelliform 
prisms  of  silken  lustre.  Sesquicitrate  of  limey  3CaO,2CiOfl+3aq, 
is  obtained  if  a  solution  of  simple  citrate  of  potassa  or  soda  be 
mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium  ;  a  crystalline  powder  more  easily 
soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  boiling.  If  lime-water  be  accurately 
saturated  with  citric  acid,  no  precipitate  forms  in  the  cold,  but  by 
heating,  citrate  of  lime  is  deposited ;  likewise  ammonia  precipi- 
tates citrate  of  lime  from  its  solution  only  in  the  heat.  The  neu- 
tral  citrate  of  lime^  CaO,CiOg+aq,  forms  leafy,  shining  crystals, 
and  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  former  compound  in  a  warm  so- 
lution of  citric  acid.  Decomposes  by  washing  with  water  into  a 
white  powder  which  consists  of  5  atoms  of  lime  and  4  atoms  citric 
acid=3CaO,2Ci03+2(CaO,CiO,). 

Combinations  ^*'^^«««  <>/  J^^thyl:  3MeO,2CiO„  18  obtained  by 
of  citric  acid  the  introduction  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solu- 
with  oxides  of  tion  of  citric  acid  in  wood-spirit.  Forms  prismatic 
AeMethyi  crystals.  Citrate  of  ethyl :  3AeO,2CiOe„  is  obtained 
in  a  similar  manner.  Colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  bitter, 
disagreeable  taste,  inodorous;  sp.gr.  1.142.  Decomposes  at  283°. 
Easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

SACCHARIC  ACID  AND  MUCIC  ACID. 

Saccharic  acid  and  mucic  acid  are  isomeric,  and  both  corre- 
spond to  the  formula  HO, 0^114,07.  The  former  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar  and  the  latter  by  the  like  action 
upon  gum,  mucilage  of  plants,  and  milk  sugar. 
Saccharicacld.  Saccharic  Acid:  HO,SaO,=  HO,C«H„0,«HO 
(C^H^OJ'^OxOa.  We  dissolve  one  pound  sugar,  by 
gentle  heat,  in  a  large  bowl,  in  three  pounds  nitric  acid  of  1.25 
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8p.  gr.;  as  bubbles  of  nitric  acid  appear,  the  bowl  is  removed 
from  the  fire.  When  the  first  action  is  over  and  the  temperatore 
has  fallen  to  60^,  we  preserve  this  temperature  so  long  as  nitrous 
acid  is  evolved.  Afterward  the  mass  is  mixed  with  water  satura- 
ted  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  to  the  saturated  solution  some 
acetic  acid  added.  After  a  few  days,  acid  saccbarate  of  potassa 
is  deposited,  which  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  This  salt  is 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  neutralized  by  potassa,  precipitated 
by  sulphate  of  cadmium,  and  the  saccbarate  of  cadmium  decomposed 
1)y  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Dries  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  brittle  mass  which,  in  the  air,  immediately  be- 
comes moist  and  viscid;  tastes  very  sour,  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  water  and  alcohol.  Is  converted  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid 
into  oxalic  acid,  and  decomposes  by  beating  with  concentrated 
potassa  solution  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acid.  With  bases  it 
gives  neutral  and  acid  salts.  The  neutral  potassa  salt,  KO,SaOy, 
forms  a  white  crystalline  mass  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  actd 
•aft,  KO,HO,2Sa07,  easily  crystallizes,  dissolves  in  80  or  90  parts 
water.  Saecharate  of  baryta^  BaO,Sa07,  appears  as  a  granular 
crystalline  powder,  soluble  with  difficulty,  if  a  boiling  solution  of 
the  neutral  potassa  salt  be  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium. 

Mueu:  Acid :  HOMuO,-HO,C,H„0,.  Appears  j^j^^j^  ^^^ 
as  a  sandy  white  powder,  which  reddens  litmus  and 
possesses  a  feebfe  acid  taste ;  dissolves  in  60  to  80  parts  boiling  wa- 
ter ;  by  cooling  ^  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  powder.  Is  obtained 
if  gum  or  milk  sugar  be  heated  with  6  parts  dilute  nitric  acid  un- 
til the  nitric  acid  has  gone  over.  If  we  evaporate  a  hot  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  mucic  acid  to  dryness,  and  dissolve  the  residue 
in  alcohol,  there  remains,  after  the  spontaneous  evaporation,  a 
crystalline  crust  of  metamuete  acid;  it  has  the  same  constitution 
as  mucic  acid,  but  tastes  more  acid,  is  more  soluble  in  water,  and 
also  soluble  in  alcohol.  If  it  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  mucic 
acid  is  again  separated  by  cooling.  By  dry  distillation,  mucic 
acid  is  decomposed  into  pyromucic  acid,  G^^jdg,  and  an  empyreu- 
matic  product.  Mucic  acid  is  weak,  and  gives  with  bases  acid  and 
neutral  salts,  mostly  insoluble;  the  combinations  with  the  alkalies 
are  soluble.  If  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  a 
solution  of  mucic  acid  be  added,  immediately  a  copious  white  pre- 
cipitate is  formed ;  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  the  meta- 
mucic  acid,  after  some  time,  a  granular  precipitate  is  formed.  In 
general,  the  solubility  of  the  metamucic  acid  salts  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  mucic  acid  salts.  The  potassa  salt  forms  small  neutral 
crystals  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  soda  salt  separates  from  the 
hot  solution  in  crystalline  crusts. 

Mucate  of  Methyl:  MeOfMuO^.  Crystallizes  in  flat,  six-sided,' 
rhombic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  210  parts 
boiling  aclohol ;  non- volatile. 
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Mucate  of  Ethyl:  AeO^MuO^.  We  gently  heat  macic  acid  witk 
fourfold  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  12  hours,  add  4 
parts  alcohol.  After  24  hours  the  stiffened  mass  is  shaken  with 
water,  whereby  mucic  ether  is  precipitated.  Crystallises  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  water-clear,  colorless,  quadrilateral  prisms, 
which  taste  bitter;  melts  at  158^;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  ether  ;  decomposes  at  170^  into  water,  alcohol, 
carbonic,  pyromucic,  and  acetic  acid,  etc.  Chlorine  decomposes 
the  compound. 

CHELIDONICACID: 
HCChOgaBHCCYH,©^. 

Chelidonic  acid  is  found  in  Ohelidonium  majuSj  and  in  greatest 
quantity  in  the  time  of  flowering.  The  expressed  juice  is  boiled 
away,  filtered,  the  filtrate  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 
nitrate  of  lead  added  in  small  quantity,  so  long  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  chelidonate  of  lead  with  chelidonate  of  lime  is 
formed.  This  is  diffused  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid.  The  obtained  solution  of  acid  chelidonate  of  lime  is 
neutralized  with  chalk,  and,  by  evaporation  and  recrystallization, 
the  pure  chelidonate  of  lime  procured ;  the  same  is  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  obtained  ammonia  salt  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  qhelidonic  aci3  is  precipitated. 
It  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  hot  alcohol.  Appears  in 
long  silky  crystals,  which  contain  1  atom  water  of  crystallization ; 
inodorous,  and  of  a  strong  acid  taste;  dissolves  in  106  parts  cold 
water,  in  26  parts  of  boiling  and  in  709  parts  alcohol.  The  acid 
decomposes  at  220  to  225^ ;  it  becomes  soft  under  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  fuming  nitric  acid^  but 
briskly  decomposed  by  dilute;  also,  is  it  dissolved  hj concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  without  change. 

Chelodinic  add  is  strong,  and  dissolves  iron  and  zinc  under  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen ;;  it  forms  a  few  basic,  neutral,  and  acid  salts, 
and  also  gives  like  oxalic  acid  quadri-acid  salts.  The  basic  salts 
consist  of  3  atoms  base  and  2  atoms  acid,  and  are  yellow ;  but 
they  very  easily  yield  1  atom  of  base  to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  whilst  neutral  salts  are  formed.  Many  salts  contain  water  of 
crystallization  very  intimately  combined,  and  do  not  lose  it  at 
100^.  The  neutral  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  white  prisms  of 
a  silky  lustre;  at  160^  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  under  formation  of 
a  new  acid. 

Sesqui-chelidonate  of  Potassa:  8KO,2Ch05.  It  separates,  if 
to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salts  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution  be 
added ;  forms  amber-yellow  crusts. 

Proto-chelidonate  of  Soda:    NaO,ChO0-f-4aq,  is  obtained  by 
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decomposition  of  the  neutral  potassa  salt  bj  carbonate  of  8o4a ; 
fine  needles  of  silky  lustre;  easily  soluble  in  water. 

The- Biehelidonate  of  Soda:  NaO,HO,2ChO,+4aq,  crystallizes 
in  fine  needles,  which  are  deposited,  if  to  .the  neutral  salt  ii  part 
chelidonic  acid  be  added ;  by  recrystallization  it  decomposes  into 
proto-  and  quadri-acid  saltSy  NaO,8HO,4Ch03+5aq,  which  crys- 
tallize in  fine  needles. 

Simple  Chelidonate  of  Lime:  CaO,ChO,+Saq.  Its  production 
is  above  given.  Forms  in  prismatic  crystals  of  silky  lustre ;  solu- 
ble with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  boiliug. 

The  quadri-acid  eaU:  CaO,3HO,4Ch03+3aq,  crystallizes  in 
needles. 

MECONICACID: 
HO,MeO,s=HO,C,H,0^ 

Meeonic  acid  contains  1  atom  more  of  oxygen  than  chelidonic 
acid.  It  is  found  in  opium.  To  a  concentrated  cold  aqueous  ex- 
tract of  opium  we  add  chloride  of  calcium,  whereby  a  mixture  of 
meconate  and  sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  The  precipitate, 
washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  is  treated  with  water  of  90^,  and 
Bome  hydrochloric  acid ;  we  obtain  a  solution  of  acid  meconate  of 
lime,  which,  during  cooling,  is  deposited  in  crystals ;  if  these  are 
several  times  treated  with  water  of  90^,  and  some  hydrochloric 
acid,  we  obtain  pure  meeonic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  the  aque- 
ous solution  in  beautiful  white,  transparent  micaceous  scales,  which 
contain  2  atoms  water.  Inodorous  ;  tastes  slightly  sour;  dissolves 
in  4  parts  hot  water,  and  imparts  a  deep-red  color  to  salts  of  per- 
oxide of  iron. 

If  the  aqueous  solution  be  boiled  a  long  time  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  separates  into  comenic  acid,  G^H^jOj,  and  carbonic  acid; 
the  same  follows  by  heating  the  dry  acid  to  200°;  at  250°  it  de- 
composes into  pyromeconic  acid,  C^oHjjO,,  water,  and  carbonic 
acid.  Nitric  acid  quickly  decomposes  meeonic  acid  under  produc- 
tion of  oxalic  and  carbonic  acid. 

If  the  nitric  add  solution  of  meconate  of  silver  be  warmed,  a 
violent  reaction  sets  in  under  production  of  cyanide  of  silver,  with- 
out evolution  of  nitrous  acid.  If  it  be  warmed  with  an  excess  of 
potassa  solution,  it  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
and  a  brown  material. 

The  meeonic  acid  salts  are  generally  soluble  with  difficulty  and 
crystallizable ;  there  are  neutral  and  acid  salts,  which  color  per- 
oxide of  iron  salts   red. 

The  potassa  salt,  KO,MeO0,  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  of 
silky  lustre ;  if  to  the  solution  more  meeonic  acid  be  added,  thus 
is  the  acid  salt  precipitated. 
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Simple  Meeonate  of  Lime :  CaO,MeOg+aq-  K  a  Bolution  of 
Bimple  meeonate  of  lime  be  brought  together  with  a  hot  concen- 
trated solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  a  white  precipitate  arises. 

The  acid  lime  aalt^  CaO,HO,2MeO0+aq,  crystallises  in  prisms; 
in  water  soluble  with  difficulty. 

KOMENIC  ACID: 

HO,KoO<aiHO,C^H,0<»2HO,C,jHy08. 

Komenic  acid  is  formed  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  of  me- 
conic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  white  grains 
and  warts  of  stony  hardness,  which  dissolve  in  16  parts  boiling 
water  and  precipitate  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  with  red  color. 
Decomposes  at  150^  into  pyromeconic  acid,  water,  and  carbonic 
acid.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  under  violent  action,  into  car- 
bonic and  oxalic  acid.     It  forms  with  bases  neutral  and  acid  salts. 

PYROMUCIC  ACID  AND  PYROMECONIC  ACID. 

Both  acids  have  the  same  constitution,  and  correspond  to  the 
formula  HO,C,oH3,0,. 

^^  Pyromucio  Acid:  HOjpMuO,,     We  submit  mucic 

i^mncio.  ^^j^  ^^  j^y  distillation,  mix  the  obtained  sublimate 
and  distillate  with  fourfold  weight  of  water,  and 
evaporate  the  fluid  separated  from  the  empyreumatic  oils.  The 
obtained  pyromucic  acid  is  purified  by  sublimation.  White  long 
leaves;  inodorous;  of  strong  acid  taste;  melts  at  130°,  and  sub- 
limes in  white  suffocating  vapor;  soluble  in  28papts  cold  and  4 parts 
boiling  water.    Burns  with  clear  flame.    Nitric  acid  has  no  effect. 

The  pyromucic  acid  salts  have  no  fixed  character.  If  a  hot 
solution  of  the  acid  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lea'd,  we  obtain 
by  evaporation  brown,  transparent,  oily  drops,  which,  by  degrees, 
dry  to  an  opaque,  white,  hard  mass. 

Pyromucate  of  Ethyl:  AeOpMuO,,  is  obtained  when  we  distil 
10  parts  pyromucic  acid,  20  parts  alcohol,  and  5  parts  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  4  or  5  times  pour  back  into  the  retort  what 
has  gone  over.  The  last  obtained  distillate  is  mixed  with  water, 
whereby  the  ether  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which 
after  a  few  minutes  crystallizes  in  prisms.  It  is  purified  by  distil- 
lation. Colorless,  leafy,  fatty  mass  of  slight  elder  odor;  of  bitter 
and  suffocating  taste;  melts  at  34^;  boils  at  208°;  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

If  dry  chlorine  gas  be  led  into  the  ether,  we  obtain  a  syrup- 
thick  transparent  fluid,  which  is  said  to  contain  1  atom  ether  and 
4  atoms  chlorine. 
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Pyromeeonie  Acid :  HO,pMeO,»=HO,CioH3,0,a« 
HO,0,H,0^;(C,,C,H)Oy  is  obtained,  if  meconic  or  ^^^^"^^ 
komenic   acid   be  submitted  to  dry  distillation   at 
230^.     Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  long  colorless 
prisms;  melts  at  120  to  125^;  sublimes  without  residue;  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.     An  extremely  weak  acid;  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron  impart  to  the  solution  a  deep-red  color;  it  re- 
duces oxide  of  silver  and  gold  solution.     A  drop  of  potassa  solu- 
tion sufiSces  to  impart  to  the  solution  of  pyromeeonie   acid  an 
alkaline  reaction. 

If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  potassa  or  ammonia  be 
added,  thus,  by  evaporation,  the  pure  pyromeeonie  acid  crystal- 
lizes. If  hydrate  of  lime  be  heated  with  a  solution  of  the  acid, 
there  is  deposited  from  the  hot-filtered  solution  small  hard  crys- 
tals of  pyromeconate  of  lime. 

KINIC  ACID: 

(Chinio  Acid,  Chinasfture,  o.) :  HO,ChiO,o=HO,C,^H,o,0,o. 

Kinie  acid  is  found  in  cinchona  bark  in  combination  with  chinin 
(quinia)  and  cinchonin  (cinchonia).  Yellow  cinchona  bark  is  ex- 
tracted with  cold  water,  the  organic  bases  precipitated  by  lime- 
water,  and  the  abfiltered  fluid  evaporated  to  syrup-thickness.  The 
crystalline  paste,  which  is  formed  after  a  few  days,  is  expressed, 
then  dissolved  in  water,  and,  by  repeated  crystallization,  pure 
kinate  of  lime  is  procured.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution,  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  is  eva- 
porated. From  the  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  the  acid  forma 
small  transparent  crystals,  which  contain  1  atom  water  of  crystal- 
lization, which  last  is  lost  at  150^;  of  strong  acid  taste;  dissolves 
in  2\  parts  cold  water ;  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 

If  kinic  acid  be  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  we  obtain  phenol, 
salicylous  acid,  benzoic  acid,  hydrobenzid,  hydrochinon  {vide  page 
210),  and  tar-like  substances.  Heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  it  evolves  vapor  of  chinon.  Nitric  acid 
decomposes  the  acid  under  production  of  oxalic  acid. 

Kinic  acid  is  rather  strong,  and  forms  basic  and  neutral  salts 
soluble  in  water;  mostly  Crystallizable.  The  basic  lead  salt,  when 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  200^,  loses  2  atoms  water,  and 
then  consists  of  2YhOyQ^^VLfi^. 

Kinate  of  potassa  and  ammonia  are  deliquescent  salts.  The 
soda  salt  crystallizes  in  needles ;  the  baryta  salt  in  dodecahedrons. 
The  potassa  salt,  CaO,GhiOjo-Hl0aq,  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal 
leaflets,  which  lose  the  water  of  crystallization  at  100^;  it  dis- 
solves in  6  parts  cold  water. 

Kinate  of  Silver:  AgO,ChiO,o+aq,  forms  white,  warty  crys- 
tals; becoming  black  in  the  air. 
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VERATRIC  ACID: 
HO,VeO,a=^0,C„H^07. 

Veratrie  acid  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  Veratrum  sabadtUa.  The 
seeds  are  extracted  by  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  the  ob- 
tained extract  decomposed  by  milk  of  lime,  and  the  alcohol  dis- 
tilled off.  The  residual  fluid  is  filtered  from  the  deposited  veratrin 
and  over-saturated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  veratrie  acid,  which 
is  precipitated,  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  Co- 
lorless, four-sided  columns;  reddens  litmus;  insoluble  in  ether, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  boiling  water.  Cautiously  heated  upon 
platinum  foil,  the  crystals  volatilize  without  decomposition.  The 
combinations  with  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water.  Acetate  of 
lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  am- 
monia salt,  bring  forth  white  precipitates,  which  vanish  upon  the 
addition  of  water  and  alcohol. 

Veratrate  of  Ethyl'.  AeO,VeO^,  forms  a  solid,  radiated  crystal- 
line, inodorous  mass;  easily  pulverizable;  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol; of  bitterish  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  1.141;  not  volatile,  with- 
out partial  decomposition. 

OPIANIC    ACID: 

HO,OpO,=sHO,CaoHg,0,. 

Opianic  acid  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  narcotin,  and  its 
production  is  given  with  that  of  the  latter.  It  crystallizes  in  thin, 
very  small  prisms;  colorless,  very  voluminous,  bitter  tasting,  and 
reacting  slightly  acid.  Sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in 
boiling,  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  140^,  and, 
after  some  time,  changes  into  a  white  mass  insoluble  in  water,  al- 
cohol, and  ether.  Opianic  acid  is  not  volatile.  If  it  be  heated  to 
boiling  with  superoxide  of  lead  and  water,  and  then  sulphuric  acid 

added  in  drops,  it  is  converted  into  hemipinic  add 
Hemipimc         HO,C,oH^O,+2aq,  which  crystallizes  from  the  hot 

aqueous  solution  in  regular,  colorless,  quadrilateral 
prisms ;  it  tastes  acid,  is  soluble  with  di£ScuIty  in  water,  and  easily 
m  alcohol,  melts  at  180^,  sublimes  like  benzoic  acid,  and,  when 
warmed  with  superoxide  of  lead,  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  the  solution  of  opianic  acid  in  hot 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid  be  evaporated,  there  remains  the  opiavr 

sulphurous  acidy  H0,Cj„Hg07,2S03,  as  a  crystalline, 
oM^d!  ^  ^"  iJ^odorous  mass,  which,  brought  in  contact  with  water, 

is  again  converted  partly  into  opinaic  acid  under 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.    If  into  a  solution  of  opianic  acid 
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warmed  to  70®  hydrosulphuric  acid  be  seyeral  days 
conducted,  and  if  we  then  heat  the  fluid  to  boiling,  ^j[^-opi«>i« 
the  sulpho'pianie  acid  (which  has  separated  as  a 
yellow  powder)  melts  to  a  pale-yellow  clear  oil,  which  stiffens  as 
a  transparent,  amorphous,  sulphur-yellow  mass;    the   unmelted 
acid  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  fine  transparent 
pale-yellow  crystals.     Sulph-opianic  acid  consists  of  HO,C^Hg, 
07,2HS. 

Opianie  Acid  Salts.  A  hot,  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of 
opianic  acid  dissolves  the  carbonates  of  baryta,  lead,  and  silver, 
with  effervescence,  and  forms  with  the  bases  salts  soluble  and 
crystallizable.  Ammonia  is  absorbed  by  opianic  acid  under  evo- 
lution of  heat. 

If  a  solution  of  opianic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia  be  evaporated, 
we  obtain  a  transparent  amorphous  mass;  and  if  this  be  exposed 
to  the  temperature  of  100®  so  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved,  there 
remains  opiammon  as  a  lemon-yellow  powder  inso-  opiammoiL 
luble  in  water,  which  consists  of  NC^H„0i<,a«(NH3, 
C«HA)  +  C«H3,0,. 

If  this  powder  be  heated  with  water  to  150®  in  a  glass  tube 
closed  by  fusion,  it  decomposes  into  opianic  acid  and  opianate  of 
ammonia;  brought  together  with  caustic  alkalies,  it  does  not 
evolve  ammonia  until  after  some  time;  if  the  obtained  yellow 
solution  be  boiled  untU  no  more  ammonia  is  evolved,  xanthopenio 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  xanthopenic  acid 
is  deposited  as  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder. 

Opianate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,OpOg,  crystallizes  in  fine  fascicu- 
lated prisms,  which  melt  at  100® ;  it  decomposes,  in  contact  with 
alkalies,  into  alcohol  and  opianic  acid. 

BoUtie  add  is  found  in  the  juice  of  Boletus  pseth  Appendix  to  the 
doigniarius.     Crystallizes ;  colorless ;  of  strong  acid  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
taste;  sublimable;  precipitates  the  salts  of  peroxide  ^^^^' 
of  iron. 

Fungie  add  is  found  in  many  Fungi,  in  Pezim  -A-cids,  vhoae 
nigra,  Hydnum  hybridum,  Boletus  juglandis,  etc. ;  g^eUn^p^^'^ 
not  crystallizable;   colorless;    strongly  acid;  easily  doabthii.       ' 
soluble  in  water. 

Bebeeruie  add  is  found  in  the  bebeeru  bark ;  a  white,  crystal- 
line, wax-like  mass;  deliquesces;  sublimes  in  white  needles. 

Aehillde  add  is  found  in  the  herb  of  Achillea  millefolium; 
crystallizes  in  quadrilateral,  completely  colorless  prisms;  dissolves 
in  2  parts  water;  strongly  acid;  inodorous;  non- volatile. 

Kramerie  add  is  found  in  the  root  of  Krameria  triandra; 
crystallizes;  tastes  sour;  non-volatile,  and  possesses  the  remark- 
20 
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able  property  of  withdrawing  sulphuric   acid  from  sulphate  of 
baryta. 

IguBuric  acid  is  found  in  St.  Ignatius'  beans.  Tohneie  aeid 
in  tobacco  leaves.  Gnidic  aeid  in  the  seed  of  Daphne  gnidium. 
Solanic  acid  in  Solanum  nigrum.  EupTiorbic  acid  in  several 
species  of  JEuphorbiay  etc. 

MESOXALIO  ACID: 
HO,C30^,«:2HO,Ce08. 

Mesoxalie  aeid  is  obtained  if  the  saturated  warm  solution  of 
alloxanate  of  baryta  {vide  Uric  Acid)  be  heate4  to  boiling; 
under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  the  mesozalate  of  baryta  is  de- 
posited; it  is  decomposed  in  its  aqueous  solution  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution;  possesses  a  very 
sour  taste,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Barytay  lime^  and  eilver  ealie  are  precipitated  by  mefioxalic 
acid,  only  when  an  alkali  is  present.  Nitric  acid  changes  the 
salts  into  oxalic  acid  compounds. 

MELLITIC  ACID: 

Mellitie  acid  is  found  in  combination  with  alumina  in  mellite 
(honey-stone^,  a  mineral  occurring  rarely  in  strata  of  brown  coal. 
This  mineral  is  finely  ground  and  treated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  We  obtain  under  effervescence 
acid  mellitate  of  ammonia,  and  by  saturating  the  solution  with 
ammonia,  the  neutral  salt,  which  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 
If  we  boil  the  ammonia  salt  with  baryta-water,  we  obtain  mel- 
litate of  baryta,  and  from  this,  by  digesting  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  pure  mellitie  acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  concentrated  solution 
in  needles;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  of  a  sharp  acid 
taste,  and  durable  in  the  air;  the  acid  burns  with  a  clear,  luminous 
flame  under  diffusion  of  an  aromatic  odor,  and  is  decomposed  by 
either  fuming  nitric  acid  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  mellitie  acid  eaUs  mostly  crystallize;  there  are  neutral  and 
acid  salts  known.  The  ammonia  saft,  NH^,0,C^0.4-8aq,  cr^tal- 
lizes,  and  by  efflorescence  loses  1  atom  water,  if  a  solution  of 
mellitate  of  copper  in  ammonia  be  mixed  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  we  thus  obtain  ter-meUitate  of  ammonia. 

The  neutral  potaesa  eaU^  KO,C^03-|-4aq,  forms  rhombic  efiior- 
escing  crystals.  The  acidpotasea  edit  appears  in  large  transpa- 
rent crystals  a*KO,HO,2C^03+4aq.  The  baryta  eaU  is  precipi- 
tated '  by  double  decomposition  as  a  white  mass,  which  unites  in 
shining  crystal  scales.  The  eUver  eaU^  AgO^C^Oj^  appears  as  a 
fine,  crystalline,  scaly  powder. 
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MeUitate  of  Ethyl  (?).  If  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of 
TDellitic  acid  be  evaporated,  there  remains  a  gum-like  mass 
"which,  when  water  is  poured  over  it,  changes  into  a  white,  sour- 
tasting  powder. 

Paramid:  HO(NC,)-CA-(NH,C,OrCA.    If  p,^. 
inellitate  of  ammonia  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
150^,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  a  yellowish  powder  remains,  which 
oonsists  of  paramid  and  euchronate  of  ammonia.    Water  with- 
draws the  latter,  whilst  the  former  remains. 

Paramid  is  a  white,  hard,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass,  which, 
rubbed  with  water,  smells  like  clay ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
nitric  acid,  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  itself.  If  with  water  it 
be  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  100^,  a  part  of  it  is 
decomposed  under  production  of  acid  euchronate  and  acid  melli- 
tate  of  ammonia,  if  it  be  exposed  with  water  to  a  temperature 
of  200°  in  a  tube  closed  by  fusion,  it  is  completely  converted  into> 
acid  mellitate  of  ammonia.  If  pure  ammonia  be  poured  upon  it,, 
immediately  it  becomes  yellow,  voluminous,  and  is  partially  dis- 
solved. 

If  the  solution  be  immediately  brought  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  white  crystalline  body  is  precipitated,  which  is  p^randdioacid. 
named  Paramidio  acid.     This  consists  of  N^C^^H^ 
0„«2HO(3NH,C<Or8C^03,  which  is  little  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  shows  upon  zinc  the  reaction  of  euchronic  acid. 

Paramid  gives,  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  combination  sAgO+ 
•(NH,C^O)^C^O,.  Paramid  is  decomposed  at  200°,  under  forma- 
tion of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  a  sublimate  consisting  of  yellow 

Euchronic  Acid:  2H0(NC X2C^03-h 2aq.  Eu- 
chronate  of  ammonia,  which  is  obtained  in  commoa  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ' 
with  paramid,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  During  the  cooling  the  euchronic  acid  is 
deposited  in  small  four-sided  prisms,  which  contain  2  atoms  water. 
Scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of  euchronic 
acid  suffers  no  change  from  hot  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  Ex- 
posed  with  water  to  200°  in  a  glass  tube  closed  by  fusion,  it  is  con^ 
verted  into  acid  mellitate  of  ammonia.  If  a  hot  solution  of  euchro- 
nic acid  be  mixed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  micro- 
scopic crvstals  are  separated,  which  consist  of  PbO,HO(NCJ'^ 
2C03-H4aq. 

The  silver  saU  exhibits  a  sulphur-yellow,  heavy  powder^  and 
consists  of  2AgO-h(NCJ^2C^H3+aq.  ^ 

If  a  bright  piece  of  zinc  be  brought  into  an  aque- 
ous  solution  of  euchronic  acid,  it  is  immediately      ^     ^ 
changed  into  a  blue  body,  euehroUy  which  precipitates  upon-  the^ 
zinc.    If  the  zinc  be  dipped  a  moment  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid^ 
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the  eucbron  is  dissolved  away,  and  it  tben  appears  as  a  black 
mass,  which  dissolyes  in  ammonia,  and  in  dilute,  pure  potassa,  with  s 
splendid  purple  color.  Euchron  is  converted  by  gentle  heat  im- 
mediately into  euchronic  acid. 

CROCONIC  ACID  AND  RHODIZONIC  ACID. 

In'  making  potassium  (by  highly  heating  charred  tartar  with 
coal),  with  the  vapor  of  potassium  there  is  emitted  a  black 
smoke,  which  is  condensed  when  the  emitted  gaseous  mixture 
is  conducted  into  several  bottles  partly  filled  with  naphtha. 
This  black  mass  is  formed  by  combination  of  carbonic  oxide  with 

?otassium.  It  is  supposed  that  this  black  body  consists  of  E3-H 
CO.  If  this  mass  be  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol,  rhodizonate  of 
potassa  remains  behind,  which,  especially  by  the  presence  of  free 
potassa,  decomposes  into  croconic  acid  and  oxalate  of  potassa. 
Croconie  Acid:  HO,C,0^.  Finely  pulverized  croconate  of  po- 
.  . ,  tassa  is  shaken  with  alcohol,  to  which  not  quite  so 
Croconic  acid.  ^^^^  gulphuric  acid  is  added  as  is  necessary  complete- 
ly  to  decompose  the  salt.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  the  croconic 
acid  is  obtained  in  transparent  red-yellow,  inodorous  prisms  of 
astringent,  sourish  taste,  which  color  the  skin  deep-yellow,  and 
are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  If  croconate  of  potassa 
be  treated  with  nitric  acidy  there  remains  after  evaporation  a  yel- 
low salt  mass.  Chlorine  likewise  decomposes  the  acid.  The  cro- 
conic acid  salts  are  in  part  yellow,  part  yellowish-red,  and  part 
yellowish-brown.  The  neutral  potassa  salty  K0,C50^-J-2aq,  crys- 
tallizes in  reddish-yellow,  transparent,  six  or  eight-sided  prisms ; 
easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  neutral ; 
and  tastes  like  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  soda  salt  crystallizes  in 
prisms.  The  baryta  salt  appears,  as  a  yellow,  insoluble  powder; 
the  copper  salty  CuO,C,04+8aq,  crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  co- 
lumns, whose  faces  possess  a  lively  semi-metallic  lustre,  and  reflect 
the  light  with  a  dark  blue  color.  The  powder  of  the  salt  is  lemon- 
yellow;  heated  in  the  air,  it  decomposes  under  emission  of  sparks. 
The  salt  loses  at  100°  2  atoms  of  water. 

Rhodis   "  Ithodizonic  Acid:  C7O7  (?).      Rhodizonate  of  po- 

acid.  ^^^  tassa,  which  remains  behind  when  the  above-men- 
tioned black  mass  is  completely  extracted  by  alcohol, 
is  diffused  in  absolute  alcohol  not  completely  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated..  Appears  in 
pale  orange-yellow,  fine,  short  needles,  or  in  brown-black  dodeca- 
hedrons. Inodorous;  tastes  astringently  sour;  reddens  litmus, 
and  colors  the  skin  brown-yellow.  If  the  aqueous  yellow  solution 
be  left  a  long  time  in  the  air,  it  decomposes  into  croconic  and 
oxalic  acid.     Concentrated  acid  quickly  decomposes  the  acid ;  an 
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alkaline  Bolution  soon  contains  croconic  and  oxalic  acid.  The 
rhodizonic  add  salts  most  all  possess  a  rose-red  to  blood-red  color; 
under  the  polishing  brush  they  assume  a  remarkable  green  metal- 
lic lustre.  Only  the  potassa  salt  crystallizes;  the  most  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  all  in  alcohol.  The  acid  appears  to  form  only  basic 
salts. 


THIRD  DIVISION- 


AZOCARBYLS. 


Only  two  radicals  are  yet  known,  which  can  with  certainty 
be  enumerated  in  the  class  of  the  Garbyls,  namely.  Cyanogen  and 
Mellan.  They  possess  a  decided  negative  character,  may  be  ob- 
tained isolated,  and  are  chemically  allied  to  sulphur  and  selenium 
as  well  as  to  the  halogens.  However,  it  may  also  be  assumed  that 
there  are  radicals  consisting  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  parabanic 
and  fulminic  acid.     The  constitution  of  these  rascals  is  then  : 

Cyanogen,   .    .    .     .  Cy  -■  NC„ 

Paraban,      .     .     .     .  Pr    ■=  NCj, 

Fulrainan,     •     .     .     .  Fu  »  N^C^, 

Mellan, Mil  -  N,C,. 

CYANOGEN: 
C7^NCgB>2  volumes. 

Cyanogen  is  produced :  1.  When  nitrogen  is  conducted  over  an 
intimate  mixture  of  carbon  and  potassa ;  we  obtain  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium under  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  2.  By  the  action  of 
ammonia  gas  upon  redhot  carbon ;  we  obtain  cyanide  of  ammonium 
under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  All  volatile  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, under  co-operation  of  platinum  sponge  and  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  contact  with  hydrocarbons,  or  if  the  nitrogenous  compound 
contain  hydrogen,  with  carbonic  oxide,  leave  cyanide  of  hydrogen 
and  of  ammonium.  Generally,  we  obtain  cyanogen  in  combination 
with  the  alkali  metals,  if  nitrogenous  coal  or  nitrogenous  animal 
compounds,  as  dried  blood,  hoofs,  horn,  etc.,  be  heated  strongly 
with  fixed  alkalies;  without  doubt,  the  formation  of  ammonia 
takes  place  here  before  the  formation  of  cyanogen,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  cyanogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  formed  by  ammo- 
nia in  contact  with  excess  of  carbon  and  alkali.  Formate  of 
ammonia  quickly  heated,  decomposes  completely  into  water  and 
cyanide  of  hydrogen.     8.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  a 
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large  Ttnmber  of  organic  compoimds;  also,  if  they  are  non-nitro*- 

{;enous,  we  obtain  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  of 
emon,  of  cloves,  colophonium,  etc.,  and  likewise  by  distillation  of 
glue  with  chromate  of  potassa  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Cyanogen  appears  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  as  a  gas- 
iform body  of  a  peculiar  odor,  which  strongly  excites  the  eyes  ; 
bums  with  a  reddish  blue  flame.  One  measure  of  water  absorbs 
4^  measures  of  cyanogen  gas,  and  one  measure  of  alcohol  absorbs 
28  measures.  By  a  pressure  of  8}  to  4  atmospheres  it  condenses 
to  a  colorless  very  mobile  fluid,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.866  at 
17°  ;  the  fluid  cyanogen  is  changed  under  — 80°  into  a  radiated 
ice-like  mass,  which  melts  at  — 84°.  We  obtain  cyanogen  by 
heating  cyanide  of  mercury,  or  of  silver,  whereby,  however,  1 
part  is  converted  into  paracyan ;  or  by  heating  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  6  parts  completely  dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  9 
parts  corrosive  sublimate  ;  as  residue  there  remains  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  iron.  The  gas  is  received 
over  mercury. 

Although  cyanogen  in  some  respects  is  distinguished  by  great 
permanency,  and  in  combination  with  alkali  metals  bears  a  very 
high  temperature,  yet  it  is  easily  decomposed,  particularly  in  con- 
tact with  water.  The  affinity  between  the  elements  of  cyanogen 
is  not  great  of  itself,  and  its  durability  in  combination  with  metals 
in  a  dry  state  lies  in  the  negative  nature,  that  is,  in  the  affinity  of 
these  compounds.  But  if  the  cyanogen  comes  in  contact  with 
water  the  nitrogen  tends  with  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  with 
the  oxygen,  to  form  compounds  of  remarkably  different  chemical 
characters;  and  generally,  in  these  circumstances,  lies  on  the 
other  hand,  the  easy  decomposability  of  cyanogen,  a  behavior 
which  it  exhibits  in  many  cyanogen  compounds ;  it  is  most  always 
distinguished  by  great  tendency  to  transposition,  whereby  very 
interesting  metameric  compounds  often  arise. — The  aqueous  Bolu" 
Hon  of  cyanogen  assumes,  particularly  under  the  influence  of 
light,  little  by  little,  a  dark  color ;  it  deposits  a  brownish-black 
matter  conisting  of  NjC^H^O,,  which,  by  heating,  decomposes 
into  water  and  paracyan.  In  the  solution  are  found  urea,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

From  a  solution  of  cyanogen  in  aqueouB  ammo-  ^rolnuo  Acid. 
niaj  a  brown  substance  is  deposited  which  consists  of 
NjCjHjOg,  and  is  called  azulmic  acid,  and  in  the  solution  are 
found  urea,  cyanide  of  ammonium,  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. Azulmic  acid  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  is  again  precipi- 
tated upon  the  addition  of  acids ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  at  higher  temperatures  decomposes  into  paracyan 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  the  saturated  alkali  solution  of 
this  acid,  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  produce  a  brown  precipitate. 
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Paracjan  and  If  cyanide  of  silYer  be  heated  tbere  instantane* 
Paracjanio  ouslj  takes  plac6  through  the  whole  mass  an  appear- 
*^^^*  ance  of  light,  vhen  half  the  cyanogen  is  evolved  as 

gas,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  residue  is  changed  into  black 
paracyanide  of  silver;  the  same  appearance  takes  place  with 
other  cyanides  of  heavy  metals ;  thus  the  body  which  remains 
behind  when  Berlin  blue  is  heated  to  redness,  is  a  mixture  of 
paracyanide  of  iron  and  carburet  of  iron ;  cyanide  of  nickel,  of 
cobalt,  and  of  copper,  behave  in  the  same  manner.  The  combina- 
tions of  cyanogen  with  the  alkali  metals  do  not  suffer  this  change. 
If  paracyanide  of  silver  be  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  diluting 
with  water,  the  paraet/aUf  N^C,  (?),  is  precipitated,  which,  in  a  dry 
state,  remains  as  a  loose  powder,  brownish-black,  infusible,  non- 
volatile, soluble  in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  in  pure  alkalies, 
and  in  the  carbonates.  If  azulmic  acid  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
and  the  solution  mixed  with  water,  parncyanic  aeid^  ^^(jfif^)y  is 
precipitated,  which  appears,  when  dried,  as  a  yellow  tasteless 
powder  reddening  litmus,  and  forming  with  bases  acid  and  neutral 
salts. 

Inorganic  compounds  which  easily  yield  oxygen,  decompose 
cyanogen  in  the  aqueous  solution  under  producticm  of  carbonic 
acid  and  separation  of  nitrogen.  Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  dry 
cyanogen,  but  if  moistness  be  present  we  obtain  in  the  sunlight  a 
yellow  oil,  perhaps  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogen. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  OTANOGBN. 

Cyanogen  behaves,  as  was  observed  above,  quite  like  a  nega- 
tive element,  and  unites  with  the  non-metallic  substances  and  with 
the  metals  forming  acid,  basic,  and  neutral  reacting  combinations. 
J-  Hydrocyanic  Acid:  Wuj^^yohxmeB.    Different 

Ed<L  ^^""^  vegetable  substances,  as  bitter  almonds,  the  kernel 
of  the  peach,  the  apricot,  and  the  cherry,  the  flowers 
of  the  blackthorn,  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  the  bark  of 
Prunvs  paduif  etc.,  give  by  distillation  with  water  a  distillate 
containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  vegetable  substances,  however, 
contain  no  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  acid  is  first  produced  by  de- 
composition of  amygdalin  and  similar  substances  (see  Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds).  Cyanogen  and  hydrogen  d<f  not  combine  directly,  but 
if  they  come  in  contact  with  each  other  at  the  moment  of  their 
liberation,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed.  Three  parts  of  dry 
cyanide  of  mercury  are  distilled  with  two  parts  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  connected  with  the  retort  is  a  tube  half  filled  with 
pieces  of  marble,  and  the  other  half  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  terminating  in  a  cooled  receiver,  in  which  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  condensed ;  or  cyanide  of  mercury  is  imperfectly  decom- 
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posed  by  hydrosalpbnrio  acid,  in  an  apparatus  serving  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  we  distil  three  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  with  one  i 
part  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  connecting  the  retort  with  a  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  & 
U,  partly  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
warm  water,  and  also  connecting  this  tube  with  a  bottle  placed 
in  ice,  for  collecting  the .  hydrocyanic  acid.  We  obtain  .an 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  when  we  distil  ten  parts 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  six  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  30  to 
40  parts  of  water,  efficiently  cooling  the  receiver,  or  when  we  de- 
compose by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  one  part  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
dissolved  in  six  parts  of  water,  and  then  withdraw  the  excess  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  lead.  {AqiLa  amygdalarum 
amarum  and  Aqua  lauro-cerasi  are  distillates  containing  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds). 

In  an  anhydrous  condition,  a  colorless,  mobile  fluid,  of  burn- 
ing taste,  and  smelling  in  a  dilute  state  like  bitter  almonds; 
8p.  gr.  at  7°  s  0.7058,  crystallizes  at  — 15°  in  small  needles, 
boils  at  26.^5 ;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol  of 
a  weak  acid  reaction ;  belongs  to  the  most  poisonous  organic 
compounds.  Conducted  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness, 
it  decomposes  into  equal  volumes  of  cyanogen  gas  and  hydrogen 
gas.  Divides,  often  even  after  a  few  hours,  into  azulmic  acid, 
which  separates,  and  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  by  the  presence 
of  water  into  formate  of  ammonia.  Mixed  with  an  equal  volume  * 
o(  fuming  hydrochloric  acid^  after  a  few  minutes  there  arises 
under  evolution  of  heat,  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  formic  acid ;  the  same  decomposition  into 
formic  acid  and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  suffered  by  the  aqueous 
solution  as  well  as  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
cyanide  'of  mercury,  under  co-operation  of  acids  aAd  alkalies. 
Chlorine  and  bromine  decompose  hydrocyanic  acid  under  produc- 
tion of  chloride  and  bromide  of  cyanogen.  If  the  gas  of  anhy- 
drous hydrocyanic  acid  be  conducted  over  glowing  potassa  or 
heated  baryta^  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  metal  and  cya- 
nates  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Hydrocyanic  acid  com* 
bines  with  perchloride  of  iron,  of  tin,  of  antimony,  and  of  titani- 
um, forming  crystallizable  compounds  which  decompose  in  the 
heat  under  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Only 
potassium  and  sodium  unite  directly  with  cyanogen.  Compounds  ^ 
The  combinations  of  cyanogen  with  other  metals  are  ^Zlt^^  ^ 
obtained  1,  by  reciprocal  decomposition  of  the  metal 
oxides  with  hydrocyanic  acid;  2,  by  double  elective  affinity. 
The  cyanides  of  the  alkali  metals  in  their  aqueous  solution  react 
acid  and  act  as  poisonously  as  hydrocyanic  acid;  they 
are  decomposed  by  all  acids  under  production  of  hydro-  jJ^eha^oM^ofSe 
cyanic  acid.  Many  cyanides  of  heavy  metals  act  in 
like  manner,  poisonously,  but  they  resist,  particularly 
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cyanide  of  mercury  and  cyanide  of  silver,  the  action  of  dilate 
oxygen  acids ;  but  if  they  are  treated  with  hydrogen  acids  we  ob- 
tain hydrocyanic  acid  and  compounds  of  metals  with  the  halogens, 
corresponding  to  those  of  sulphur.  A  third  class  of  cyanides  of 
metals,  as  protocyanide  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  compounds  of  cyan- 
ogen, with  chromium,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  do  not  act  poison- 
ously,  and  resist  the  action  of  acids.*  But  if  these  compounds  be 
boiled  with  oxide  of  mercury  and  water,  we  obtain  cyanide  of 
mercury  and  metallic  oxide,  whence  it  follows  that  they,  never- 
theless, contain  unchanged  cyanogen.  The  soluble  metallic 
cyanides  give,  with  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  a 
whitish  or  dark-blue  precipitate. 

The  cyanides  of  metals  have  a  great  tendency  to  unite  with 
each  other  to  form  a  large  series  of  double  compounds.  Also 
these  double  compounds  show  some  varying  properties.  Thus 
cyanide  of  iron,  FeCy,  combines  with  two  atoms  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  forming  a  neutral  compound,  the  ferrocyanide  of  iron, 
in  which  the  poisonous  properties  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  com- 
pletely destroyed.  If  we  mix  a  concentrated  solution  of  these 
salts  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  air 
being  completely  excluded,  and  shake  the  mixture  with  some  ether, 
a  compound  separates  which  contains  one  atom  FeCy  to  two 
atoms  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  likewise  possesses  no  poisonous  pro- 
perties, reacts  strongly  acid,  and  expels  oxalic  acid  itself  from  its 
compounds  ;  but  if  we  boil  the  aqueous  solution  it  decomposes  into 
hydrocyanic  acid  under  separation  of  protocyanide  of  iron. 
The  percyanide  of  iron,  Fe^Gj^  also  behaves  like  the  simple  proto- 
cyanide; the  former  combines  with  SKCy,  and  likewise  with 
8HCy.  The  same  relations  we  observe  iii  respect  to  percyanide 
of  manganese,  Mn^Cyg,  of  chromium,  Cr^Cyj,  of  cobalt,,  Co,Cy,. 
Cyanides  of  other  heavy  metals  give  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
or  of  sodium  double  salts,  which  still  react  feebly  alkaline,  and 
by  dilute  acids  are  immediately  decomposed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  cyanide  of  heavy  metal  is  precipitated,  whilst  that  of  the 
alkali  is  converted  into  alkali-oxide  salt,  under  production  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Several  chemists  have  determined  this  differ- 
ence by  which  both  groups  of  compounds  assume  a  different  con- 
stitution ;  thus  the  above-mentioned  salt  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron 
they  regard  as  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  potassium,  united  with 
a  ternary  radical  wNjC^jFe,  and  this  ternary  radical  is  named 
ferrocyanogen  ;  the  formula  of  this  salt  is  then  K^+NjGqF,  and  the 
combination  with  hydrocyanic  acid  then  consists  of  Hj+NjCgFe. 
The  compound  which  percyanide  of  iron,  FcjCyj,  forms  with  three 
atoms  cyanide  of  potassium,  contains,  according  to  this  view,  a 
radical  ^NgCjaFej,  ferricyanogen,  and  the  constitution  of  this 
salt,  then,  is  K^+lSfi^J?e^^U^+N^G^^¥e^.  On  the  contrary, 
these  chemists  assume  that  the  double  compound  which  cyanide 
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of  silver  forms  ^ith  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  a  real  doable  salt 
■BsKCy+AgCy,  because  by  dilute  acids  it  is  immediately  sepa- 
rated into  cyanide  of  silver,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  potassa  salt, 
the  first  of  which  is  precipitated.  But  it  is  farther  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  compounds  of  cyanide  of  silver  with  the  cyanides 
of  the  alkali  metals,  are  decomposed  again  by  chlorides  of  me- 
tals, and  likewise  by  alkalies,  and  that  by  decomposition  of  the 
combination  of  the  cyanide  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  bflrium,  an 
acid  reacting  solution  is  produced,  which  forms  with  alkalies  the 
double  compounds  mentioned;  this  solution,  must,  therefore,  con- 
tain HCy,AgCy,  whilst,  according  to  the  theory  above  set  forth, 
it  must  consist  of  H-f-NgC^Ag.  Generally,  one  class  of  cyanides' 
of  metals  and  their  double  compounds  are  converted  so  gradually 
into  the  other  that  no  boundary  can  be  fixed,  therefore  no  reason 
appears  for  assuming  in  them  a  different  sort  of  combination. 
From  all  the  behavior,  however,  which,  e.  g.,  the  salt  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  of  iron  presents,  it  most  certainly  follows  that  the  iron  is 
more  intimately  united  iii  the  compound  than  the  potassiutn  ;  that 
potassium  can  be  substituted  by  other  metals  and  hydrogen ;  the 
iron,  on  the  contrary,  cannot.  If  we  treat  the  corresponding 
lead  compound  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  sulphide  of 
lead  and  the  so-called  hydroferrocyanic  acid.  The  protocyanide 
of  iron  plays,  in  all  its  compounds,  the  part  of  a  pairling,  which 
forms  paired  acids  with  cyanogen  and  1,  2,  and  8  atoms  hydrogen. 
The  formula  for  hydroferrocyanic  acid  is  hence  Hj-f-(FeCy)'^Cy„ 
for  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  K34-(FeCy)'^Cya.  Miis  hypothe- 
sis, which  is  assumed  in  the  description  of  the  cyanides  of  metals, 
sets  no  particular  radical  foremost,  still  cyanogen  is  present  as 
such,  but  in  peculiar  combination  with  the  pairling  whereby  its 
negative  property  is  considerably  increased.  If  the  solution  of 
hydroferrocyanic  acid  be  warmed,  the  pairling  is  separated ; 
thereby  two  atoms  of  cyanogen  become  free,  which  unite  with  2 
atoms  hydrogen,  forming  hydrocyanic  acid.  Like  cyanide  of 
iron,  the  cyanides  of  other  metals  behave  in  the  corresponding 
compounds;  thus  cyanide  of  zinc-potassium  consists  of  K-(-(Zn 
Cy'^Cy,  cyanide  of  silver-potassium  of  K+(AgCy)Cy,  etc. ;  in 
like  manner,  the  formula  for  the  combination  of  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, with  chloride  of  potassium,  is  K-f-(HgCy)"^Cl.  Of  a  large 
number  of  cyanogen  compounds,  only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
can  here  be  mentioned. 

Cyanide  of  Ammonium :  NH4,Cy.  We  submit  to 
gentle  sublimation  a  mixture  of  equal  atoms  cyanide  ^|J^g  ofmetols. 
of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  colorless, 
cubical  crystals,  extremely  volatile  and  poisonous ;  easily  decom- 
posable. Cyanide  of  potassium:  KCy.  We  heat  completely  dry 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  an  iron  crucible,  until  the  cyanogen 
is  completely  decomposed,  and  pour  off  the  fused  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium ;  we  then  add  carbonate  of  potassa  to  the  ferrocyanide 
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of  potassiom ;  thus  we  obtain  niore  cyanide  of  potassium,  mixed, 
however,  with  cjanate  of  potassa.  It  is  procured  quite  pure,  if 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  be  mixed  with  a  concentrated  alco- 
holic solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  cyanide  of  potassium  is  then 
deposited.  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  colorless 
octohedrons ;  tastes  alkaline  like  bitter  almonds,  smells  like  hydro- 
cyanic acid;  easily  soluble  in  water;  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
alcohol.  •In  a  moist  condition  it  is  soon  decomposed  into  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid.  Fused  cyanide  of  potassium  reduces  most 
metallic  oxides  under  production  of  cyanate  of  potash. 

Cyanide  of  Sodium:  NaCy.  Like  cyanide  of  potassium;  crys- 
tallizes with  difficulty ;  easily  soluble  in  water.  Cyanide  of  barium^ 
BaCy;  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water;  reacting  alkaline.  Oyc^ 
nide  of  manganesey  MnCy,  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition ; 
gray-yellow  precipitate;  insoluble  in  water;  becomes  soon  brown  in 
the  air.  Protocyanide  of  Iron :  FeCy.  Freshly  precipitated  Berlin 
blue  is  shaken  a  few  days  with  hydrosulphuric  acid;  a  white  mass, 
which  in  the  air  becomes  immediately  blue.  Se%quicyanide  of  iron^ 
Fe^Cyj+SHO,  is  obtained,  if  the  aqueous  solution  of  hydroferro- 
cyanic  acid  be  boiled  some  time;  a  beautiful  dark-green  powder; 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  is  converted  at  230^  into  Berlin 
blue  under  loss  of  cyanogen.  Cyanide  of  chromium  (sesquicya- 
nide  of  chromium),  Cr^Cy,,  falls  as  a  light  blue-gray  precipitate, 
when  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  dropped  into  « 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acid. 
Cyanide  of  cobalt,  CoGy+3aq.  A  cinnamon-bro?m  precipitate; 
it  is  formed,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  cobalt.  Seiquicyanide  of  cobaU,  Cofijy  Unknown  isolated. 
Cyanide  of  nickel.  Light  green  powder ;  loses  its  water  at  180®, 
and  becomes  brown.  Cyanide  of  zinc,  ZnCy.  White  powder ;  is 
obtained  like  cyanide  of  cobalt.  Cyanide  of  cadmium^  CdCy,  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
cadmium  in  hydrocyanic  acid;  white  crystals;  unchangeable  in 
the  air.  Cyanide  of  lead,  PbCy.  White,  insoluble  powder.  Di- 
cyanide  of  copper.  We  treat  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  copper  with 
aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid;  white  powder;  soluble  in  ammonia. 
Protocyanide  of  copper^  CuCy.  A  mutable  combination,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  is  obtained  by  digestion  of  oxyhydrate  of 
copper  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  Decomposes  under  evolution  of 
cyanogen  into  a  compound  =sCu,Cy+CuCy4-5aq,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  small  very  shining  crystals.  Cyanide  of  mercury ^  HgCy. 
We  dissolve  oxide  of  mercury  in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  we 
boil  2  parts  Berlin  blue  with  1  part  oxide  of  mercury.  Crystallizes 
in  right-angled  four-sided  prisms;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol;  very  poisonous;  soluble  in  nitric 
acid.  Cyanide  of  silvery  AgCy.  White  powder;  insoluble  in  water 
and  dilute  acids.  Is  completely  precipitated  if  hydrocyanic  acid 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Cyanide  ofplatinumy 
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PtCjr,  remains  behind  as  a  beautifal  greenish-yellow  powder,  if 
cyanide  of  platinum-mercury  be  heated  in  a  retort ;  insoluble  in 
alkalies,  water,  and  alcohol.      Protocyanide  of  gold,  AuCy.   A 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium-gold  is  e?aporated  to  dryness 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water.   Beau- 
tiful yellow,  crystalline,  ancl  tasteless  powder;  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  not  attacked  by  the  strongest  acids.    Ter^ 
cyanide  of  gold,  AuCy,+6aq.   If  cyanide  of  silver-gold,  obtained 
by  precipitation  of  cyanide  of  potassium-gold  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  chloride  of  silver  and 
a  solution  of  tercyanide  of  gold,  which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
remains  behind  in  large  leaves ;  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  solu- 
ble in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     Oxalic  acid 
itself  does  not,  by  continued  boiling,  effect  any  reduction. 
^  Cyanide  of  Potasaium-manganese:  K^+(Mn^Cy^  Double  com- 
""Cy^,  is  obtained  under  deposition  of  oxyhydrate  of  pounds  of  cy- 
manganese,  if  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  manganese  in  anogen. 
cyanide  of  potassium  be  gently  evaporated.     Small  ^^^^^  com- 
brown-red  crystals;  soluble  in  water.     The  solution  P^^^ 
of  this  salt  gives  with  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron  a  blue  precipitate, 
with  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  a  reddish-yellow,  with  salts 
of  deutoxide  of  copper  a  green,  with  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead  a 
brown,  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellowish-green  precipitate. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  FBBROOTANOOBN. 

Sydroferroeyanic  Acid:  'H^+(FeGjy^Gj^.  A  Combinationsof 
concentrated  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  «^^ecywude 
free  of  air,  and  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  shaken  with  ether,  whereby  hydroferrocyanic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated. Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  dazzling 
white  pearly  leaflets.  Easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
precipitable  from  its  solution  by  ether;  taste  very  sour.  If  the 
solution  be  boiled,  it  is  decomposed  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
rotocyanide  of  iron.  The  same  decomposition  also  takes  place 
ly  heating  the  dry  acid. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Ammonium:  2NH^+(PeCy)"'Cy„  is  obtained 
by  saturating  the  preceding  compound  with  ammonia.  Crystallizes 
in  shining  straw-yellow,  regular  octohedrons.  By  heating  the 
aqueous  solution  cyanide  of  ammonium  is  evolved  under  separation 
of  protocyanide  of  iron.  Gives  crystallizable  compounds  with 
chloride  and  bromide  of  ammonium. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium:  K,-(-(PeOy)  Cyj+8aq.  Into  a 
hot  solution  of  potassa  we  bring  finely  pulverized  Berlin  blue 
until  the  color  no  longer  vanishes,  and  evaporate  the  solution 
separated  from  the  oxyhydrate  of  iron.  (Made  in  large  quantities: 
1st,  by  heating  nitrogenous  coal  to  redness  with  potassa  and  iron, 
and  ^dly,  by  direct  heating  of  animal  substances  with  potash.) 
Crystallizes  in  large  wine-yellow  rig^t-angled  tables;  tastes  bitter 
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and  briny ;  loses  in  yacaam  8  atoms  of  water;  dissolves  in  4  parts 
cold  water,  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Bj 
glowing  decomposes  into  a  mixture. of  carburet  of  iron  and  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Gives,  by  digestion  with  oxide  of  mercury,  cyanide 
of  mercury,  potassa,  and  peroxide  of  iron. 

If  2  atoms  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  treated  with  5  atoms 
of  ordinary  nitric  add  under  strong  refrigeration,  we  obtain, 
under  evolution  of  cyanogen  gas,  hydrocyanic  acid,  azote,  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  also  a  coffee-brown  solution,  in  which  are  found 
later  nitrate  of  potash,  ■  oxamid,  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and 
nitroferrocyanide  of  potassium,  K,+(Fe,Cy3,N0j)'"Cy,.  If  to  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a  solution  of  metal  salts  be 
added,  we  generally  obtain  precipitates,  in  which  K,  in  ferrocy- 
anide of  potassium  is  replaced  by  2  atoms  of  metal.  As  these 
precipitates  have  different  colors,  we  frequently  use  ferrocyanide 
ef  potassium  as  a  reagent  upon  metals.  Yet  these  precipitates 
often  appear  to  contain  some  potassium.  Alkali  salts  as  well  as 
earth  salts  are  not  precipitated ;  gold  and  platinum  give  no  cor- 
responding compounds. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Sodium:  Na,+(FeCy)''Cy,+  l2aq.  Crystal- 
lizes in  quadrilateral  prisms,  effloresces  in  the  air,  dissolves 
in  4 J  parts  of  water.  Ferrocyanide  of  barium,  Baj+CFeCy) 
""Cy,+  6aq;  small,  yellow  quadrilateral  prisms;  soluble  in  100 
parts  boiling  water  and  in  1900  parts  cold.  Ferrocyanide  of  po- 
taasiumbariumy  KBa+(FeCy)'"Cy3;  crystallizes  in  shining  lemon- 
yellow  prisms ;  soluble  in  36  parts  water ;  is  obtained  if  a  solu- 
tion of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  barium.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium-manganescj 
KMn  +  (FeCy)""Cy3,  is  precipitated  if  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  be  brought  by  drops  into  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium;  after  the  drying,  a  blue  powder  is  exhibited.  Ferro- 
cyanide of  ironj  Fej+(FeCypCy„  appears  not  to  exist.  If  to  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  we  add  a  salt  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  thus  is  formed  a  white  precipitate,  which  consists  of  (KFe 
+  [FeCy]Cy,) + (Fe3+ [FeCylCyj).  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium- 
iron,  KFe4-(FeCy)Cy^  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder,  if  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  be  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  under 
production  of  hydrbcyanic  acid.  Ferrocyanide  of  eohaU,  Co,+ 
(FeCy)'"Cy,.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  greenish 
precipitate  in  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  cobalt.  Ferrocyanide  6f 
zinc,  Znj+(FeCy)^Cy3.  Hydroferrocyanic  acid  produces  a  white 
precipitate  in  zinc  salts.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium-zinc,  KZn+ 
(FeCy)'^Cy„  is  white,  and  is  precipitated  if  sulphate  of  zinc  be 
brought  together  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Ferrocyanide 
of  lead,  Pb,+(FeCypCy2;  white,  insoluble  powder.  Ferrocyanide 
of  copper,  C\x^+{¥eCy)  Cyj.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces 
a  brown  precipitate  in  the  copper  salts.  If  a  solution  of  a  copper 
salt  be  brought  by  drops  into  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
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sium  the  brown  precipitate  soon  becomes  red  and  consists  of  KGa 
+(FeOy)'^Cyj.  Ferrocyanide  of  silvery  Agg+(FeCyPCy„  ap- 
pears as  a  white  precipitate.  Ferrocyanide  of  molybdenum,  Mo, 
+(FeCy)Cy,.  Salts  of  molybdennm  give  a  dark-brown  precipitate 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Hydroferricyanic  Acid:  ^z'^^^%^yzir^yy    Ferricyanide  of 
lead,  diffused  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  Compounds  of 
Keddish-yellow  acid-tasting  crystals,  soluble  in  water  ^^^^^f ""  ^ 
and  alcohol ;  decomposes  in  the  air  under  deposition 
of  a  blue  crystalline  precipitate. 

Ferricyanide  of  Potassium :  K3+{¥e^Cy^^Gjy  We  conduct 
chlorine  into  a  dilute  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  until 
a  test  no  longer  precipitates  peroxide  of  iron  blue  ;  or,  we  digest 
Berlin  blue  with  hypochlorite  of  potassa.  Crystallizes  in  beauti- 
ful, large,  ruby-red,  direct  rhombic  columns.  If  the  solution  be 
treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  under  deposition  of  sulphur.  Ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium  is,  in  combination  with  pure  potassa,  a  pow- 
erful oxidizing  body,  because  it  is  converted  into  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  the  cyanogen,  which  is  set  free,  combining  with  the 
potassium  and  the  liberated  oxygen,  oxidizing  other  bodies  ;  thus 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  converted  into  superoxide ;  in  like  man- 
ner,  the  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  tin,  and  lead,  more  highly  oxidize. 
If  a  solution  of  oxide  of  chromium  in  potassa  be  mixed  with  the 
salt,  we  obtain  chromate  of  potassa.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
like  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  gives,  with  the  salts  of  heavy  me- 
tals, different  colored  precipitates,  in  which  K,  is  replaced  by  M^ 
Ferricyanide  of  sodium^  Na5+(FejCy3)Cy3,  forms  ruby-red,  tabu- 
lar crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Ferricyanide  of  barium  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta  in  hydroferricyanic 
acid.  Ferricyanide  oj  potassium-barium,  KB\+^eJJj^)^Gj^+ 
6aq,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium-barium.     Almost  black  six-sided  columns. 

If  to  a  solution  6f  peroxide  of  iron  salts  we  add  Behavior  offer- 
a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  ferricy-  rocyanide  of 
anide  of  potassium  to  protoxide  of  iron  salts,  blue  potassium  to 
precipitates  are  formed,  which,  however,  according  as  fde^^f^h'on  wad 
one  or  the  other  substance  is  applied  in  excess,  are  of  ferricyanide 
very  differently  constituted,  and  very  often  still  con-  of  potassium  to 
tain  potassium.     The  combinations,  at  present  known,  jd^^^f  ^i^on!*** 
correspond  to  the  following  formulse :— • 

First  combination  .  .  .  .  Fe  -h(  Vefij^y^Gj  +  4aq. 
Second  "  ^  ....  Fe +(2Fe,Cy3)^Cy  H-  6aq. 
Third         "  ....     Ye^+(  Fe^CygPCy -h  13aq. 

Fourth       "  (BerUn  blue)  Fe3-|.(2Fe,Cy3pCy, 

Fifth  "  .    •    •    .    Fe3+(2FeCy3PCy3-J-Fe,03. 
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FouHh  Compound,  Berlin  Blue  (Paris  Bine) :  Fe,+(2Fe,Cy3) 
^Cy3«8FeCy+2Fej,Cy,.  If  to  a  boiling  solution  of  ferricy- 
anide  of  potassinm  we  add  a  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  salt  not 
sufficient  for  decomposition,  or  if  we  precipitate  salts  of  peroxide 
of  iron  with  hydroferrocjanic  acid,  thus  is  precipitated  pure  Berlin 
blue,  and  in  the  former  case  the  solution  contains  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium :  2[K3+(Fe,Cy3)Cy3]+4FeO«[Fe5+(2Fe,Cy,)CyJ+ 
[K,+(FeCy)CyJ+4K0.  The  Berlin  blue  thus  obtained,  when 
dried  at  40^,  contains  yet  20  atoms  of  water.  Generally,  Berlin  blue 
is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipi- 
tated by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  such  a  manner,  under  con- 
tinued stirring,  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  salts  remain  in  excess. 
The  most  beautiful  blue  is  obtained  by  the  employment  of  nitrate 
of  peroxide  of  iron.  Berlin  blue,  dried  by  ordinary  temperature, 
exhibits  a  light,  not  crystalline  dark-blue  body ;  possesses  a  cop- 
per-red streak,  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and,  at  high  temperature,  de- 
composes into  water,  hydrocyanate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
In  the  sunlight  it  is  bleached  under  loss  of  cyanogen.  It  is 
decomposed  by  chlorine  water  and  nitric  acid.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  changes  it  intQ  a  ^hite  gelatinous  mass.  Pure  alka- 
lies  form  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  under  deposition  of  peroxide 
of  iron.  If  it  be  boiled  with  deutoxide  of  mercury,  we  obtain  cy- 
anide of  mercury.  Berlin  blue  dissolves  in  oxalic  acid  (6  parts 
blue,  1  part  acid,  and  10  parts  water)  with  a  beautiful  blue  color 
(blue  ink).  Berlin  blue  combines  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
in  se?eral  proportions ;  these  compounds  correspond  to  the  fol- 
lowing formulae : — 


rK.+(FeCy)'-CyJ 

K,-(-(FcCy)^Cy; 

2[K,+  (FeCyrCy; 


+ 
+  8 


Fe3+(2Fe,Cy3)^Cy3] 
Fe,+(2Fe,Cy3)^Cy3l 
Fe3-K2Fe,Cy3)^C3] 


Fifth  Combination,  Basic  Berlin  Blue:  [Fe3+(2Fe2Cy3)'^ 
Cyaj+Fe^Oj,  is  obtained,  if  into  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  a  solution  of  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  be  cautiously 
brought,  so  that  a  part  of  the  former  remains  undecomposed ;  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  probably  consists  of  (KFe^) 
Cy3+8FeCy,  and  in  the  air  becomes  blue  under  production  of 
peroxide  of  iron.  Chlorine  converts  the  white  body  immediately 
into  Berlin  blue. 

Combinations  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  with  Berlin  Blue. 

1.  TumbulVsBlue:  [KFe+(FeCY)^CyJ-J-[Fe3+(2Fe,Cy3)'^ 
Oyj].  Is  obtained,  if  a  solution  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
under  continued  stirring,  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  whose  quantity  is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  ferricyanide.    A  remarkably  beautiful  blue, 
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finely  dirided  precipitate.  2.  K  we  add  a  solutaon  of  a  Bait  of 
peroxide  of  iron  to  a  eolation  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (but 
not  the  rererse)  there  is  formed  a  blue  precipitate  which,  after 
complete  washing,  partly  dissolves  in  water.  After  evaporation 
of  the  solution,  a  dark  blue  mass,  which  consists  of  1  atom  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  1  atom  Berlin  bloe,  and  is  called 
ioluiU  BerUn  blue.  The  insoluble  part  is  a  compound  of  1  atom 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  2  atoms  of  Berlin  blue. 

Ferriejfanide  (^  Otyfper :  Cu,4-(Fe,Cy3pCyy  Ferricyanide  of 
potassimn  produces  in  a  salt  of  peroxide  of  copper  a  dirty  yel- 
low precipitate. 


HITKOFBREICTANOQBN  COMPOUNDS. 
(Nitropnundyerbindiuigen,  G.) 

mtraferriej^anh^drieAM  Nitrofem- 

is  obtained  if  the  silver  compound  be  decomposed  by  ^^^"^  ''^'°~ 
hydrochloric  acid.  Evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  we 
obtain  dark-red  deliquescent  crystals ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  mroferrtofandde  ofpotoitium :  K^+  (Fefij^O^)Gj^. 
The  coffee-brown  fluid  obtained  by  dissolving  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium in  nitric  aeid  {vid$  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium)  is  digested 
upon  the  water-bath,  until  the  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  no 
longer  precipitated  blue,  but  of  slate  color ;  is  afterwards  strongly 
refrigerated;  thus  separates  much  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  often 
oxamid  also.  We  saturate  the  mother-liquor  in  the  cold  with 
carbonate  of  potassa,  then  heat  to  boiling,  filter  off  the  existing 
brown  precipitate,  and  obtain,  after  evaporation,  crystals  of  nitro- 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  which  dissolve  in  equal  parts  of  water. 
NitroferHctfaniae  cf  Bodiuvij  Naj-t-(Fe,Cy3,N0,)'"Cy^  we  obtain 
in  like  manner;  mby-red  crystals  resembling  ferricyanide  of  po- 
tassium. 

NUroferricyanide  ^  Barium  is  obtained  by  decomposition  of 
the  copper  salt  by  baryta-water;  crystallixes  in  dark-red  quadran« 
^lar  columns;  easily  soluble.  The  eopper  eampound  is  obtained 
if  the  potassium  compound  be  mized  with  sulphate  of  copper ;  is 
not  soluble  in  water ;  pale-green.  If  the  soluble  compound  be 
treated  with  caustic  alkalies  in  boiling  heat,  it  decomposes  into 
nitrogen,  peroxide  of  iron,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  nitrites. 
If  we  bring  a  solution  of  it  togethmr  with  the  slightest  quantity 
of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  there  is  immediately  formed  a  splendid 
purple-red  or  blue  color.  In  the  aqueous  solution  this  color 
soon  disappears,  but  if  an  alcoholic  solution  be  employed,  the 
purple-colored  compound  is  prempitated  in  oily  drops,  which  dry 
in  a  vacuum  to  a  greea  pewoer;  it  eoirtains  sulphide  of  an  alkau 
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Sydrochrametfanic  Aeid:  S^-{*(Crfij^^Cjs.  We 
BesqScyaiSde  ^ecompoBe  cjanide  of  lead-chromiam  with  hjdroBnl- 
of  chromium,     phuric  acid.    Crystallizes;  is  very  acid;  decomposes, 

by  boiling  the  aqueous  solutioUi  into  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  cyanide  of  chromium. 

Chromcyanideof  PctcMium:  'K^+{Orfij^'^Cj^y  forms  vinous- 
yellow  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution  gives,  with  cusetate  of  hadj 
a  white  precipitate  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow  one. 

HydrocohaUcyanie  Aeid:  ^^^{^fij^'^Gj^.  Co- 
cvamdeof  lorless,  fibrous  crystals;  of  strong  acid  taste,  and 
cobalt  easily  soluble  in  water.    Cyanide  cffota%ntLmr€€baUj 

K3+(Co,C;^3)Cy3.  Crystalliaes  in  pale-yellow  four- 
sided  prisms.  The  solution  precipitates  rose-red  salts  of  oxide  of 
cobalt. 

NickeUyanide  of  Pota$sium :  K + (NiCy)'^Cy + aq, 
cyan^eof  ^  Crystallizes  in  honey-yellow  rhombic  columns.  The 
nickel.  Solution  of  the  salt  gives  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy 

metals  different  colored  precipitates,  in  which  one 
atom  of  potassium  is  replaced  by  one  atom  of  metal.  Niehd- 
cyanide  of  Bodium^  NaH-(NiCy)^Cy+6aq,  crystallizes  in  trans- 
parent prisms.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  chloride 
of  potassium  and  of  nickel. 

Zlinccyanide  of  Pota$9ium:  K+(ZnOy)"^Cy,  is 
cvMude  of  obtained  by  dissolving  cyanide  of  zinc  in  cyanide  of 
sine.  potassium.      Crystallizes  in  large,  colorless  octo- 

nedrons.  Crives,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  aeid, 
chloride  of  zinc.  Zinecyanide  of  barium j  BaZn+(ZnGypGy^ 
is  precipitated  as  a  soluble  powder,  if  to  the  solution  of  potassa 
salt  acetate  of  baryta  be  added.  SUneeyanide  of  leadj  ZnPb+ 
(ZnCy)'"Cy^  appears  as  a  white  powder. 

Mercuryeyanide  of  Potasnum:  K+(HgCypCy. 
cy^^de  of*  °^  Crystallizes  in  white  transparent  octohedrons;  like- 
mercury,  wise  the  sodium  eompoundy  the  bariumj  the  ealciumj 

and  the  magnesium  compound.  Cyanide  of  mercury 
forms,  farther,  with  chlorides^  hromtdee,  and  iodides  of  metaby  a 
series  of  double  compounds,  which  all  crystallize.  Also  are  com- 
binations known  with  ehromate  and  formate  of  potaeea. 

Hydroeilvercyanic  Acid:  H  +  (AgCy)^Cy,  is 
c^^Me^d?  ^^  known  only  in  aqueous  solution;  is  obtained  by  pre- 
sUyer.  cipitation  of  silvercyanide  of  barium  by  sulphuric 

.  acid.  Silvercyanide  of  potauium^  K-|-(AgCy)Cy, 
crystallizes  in  octohedrons.  If  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  brought 
together  with  the  salts  of  heavy  metals,  compounds  are  thus  ob- 
tained, which  consist  of  M+(AgCy)'"Cy. 

JBydroplatincyanic  Acid:  H-h(PtCy)"'Cy,  4S  ob- 
^rotoc^^de '  f  ^^"^^^  ^J  decomposition  of  the  mercury  compound 
piatin^?^  ^  ^   by  hydrosulphuric  acid.   Greenish-yellow  substance; 

soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  of  metallic  sour  taste. 
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Crystalliaes  from  the  concentrated  solation  in  beantifal  stellar- 
gronps  of  needles,  which  possess  a  metallic  gold  lustre.  Decom- 
poses above  100^  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanide  of  platinum. 
PUttineyanide  of  potamumy  K+(PtOyJ'^Cy+3aq,  is  obtained  if 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  be  Doiled  with  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium. Crystallizes  in  long,  thin,  rhombic  columns,  which  ap- 
pear yellow  by  transmitted  light  and  blue  by  reflected.  If  to  a 
solution  of  this  salt  be  added  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc^  or  of 
eobaUj  of  nitrate  of  copper j  or  carbonate  of  silver  in  ammonia,  thus 
is  obtained  a  crystallizable  combination,  which  consists  of  M 
-|-(PtCy)'"Cy-t-NH3.  Platinumcyanide  of  mercury y  Hg+(Pt 
Cy)"'Cy,  is  obtained  if  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  potassium  salt,  and  the  obtained  precipitate  boiled 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  A  white  body,  which  by  heating  decom- 
poses into  mercury,  cyanogen,  and  cyanide  of  platinum. 

Platinumcyanide  of  Potasdium  (Platinum-sesqui- 
cyanide    of   Potassium):    K,+(PtaCy3pCyj+5aq,  Compoimdaof 
is  obtained,  if  chlorine  gas  be  conducted  into  a  so-  cyanid^'^" 
lution  of  platinumcyanide  of  potassium.     Separates 
from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  perfect  copper-red  prisms  of 
metallic  lustre.    Easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in   alcohoL 
Decomposes  by  heating  under  evolution  of  cyanogen.     The  aque- 
ous solution  gives,  with  copper  eaUsj  a  greenish-white  precipitate, 
with  ealte  of  silver  d^ndmercury^  a  white  one.    Bieyanide  of  pla- 
tinum^  PtCy,,  gi^cs,  with  chloride  of  potassium,  a  compound  which 
crystallizes  in  large  rhomboidal  tables,  and  consists  of  ECl+Pt 
Oy,+2aq.  Is  obtained  if  platinumcyanide  of  potassium,  K^-fj^Pt^ 
^Jif^^lti  ^®  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitrohydrochlorio  acid. 

Jiurocyanide    of    Potassium:    K+fAuCy)^Cy. 
We  dissolve  fulminating  gold  (obtained  by  precipita-  ^^J^^^^^^^^J 
tion  of  chloride  of  gold  with  ammonia)  in  a  concen-  ^id?^AuCy!° 
trated  hot  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.    By 
cooling  the  salt  separates  in  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  often  an 
inch  long.    If  the  solution  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed  oiAg-J-(AuCy)""Cy. 

Aurieyanide  of  Potassium:  K-|-(AuCya)'"Cy+lJ 
aq.      A  solution  of   neutral  chloride  of   gold  is  Compoi"ida   o 
brought  into  a  hot  concentrated  solution*  of  cya-  of^T^Cy 
nide  of  potassium.     Crystallizes,  during  the  cooling,  ^ 

in  beautiful  large  tabular  crystals ;  decomposes,  by  excluded  air^ 
into  cyanogen  and  aurocyanide  of  potassium.  Gives^  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  a  cheesy  precipitate  s«Ag4-(AuCya)'^Cy. 

Cyanic  Add:   CyO.    If  cyanide  of  potassium 
be  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  protoxide  Cy&aogen  and 
and  peroxide  of  lead,  etc.,  cyanate  of  potassa  is  ob-  H^^^^     ^*^" 
tained.    The  acid  is  not  known  in  anhydrous  condi- 
tion ;  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  water  it  is  immediately  decom- 
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posed  into  earbonio  acid  and  ammonia:  NCsO+8HO»2COs+ 

Cyanic  acid.  Bffdrate  qf  Cyanic  Acid:  HO,CtO,  is  ob- 
tained^ if  tbe  bydrate  of  eyannrenio  acid  »2HO,N3 
C0HO4,  be  beated  to  gloiring,  in  a  small  retort  witb  long  neck,  and 
the  distillate  collected  in  a  recei?er  bound  in  snow  and  salt; 
2HO,N3CoHO^>-8(HO,NC,0).  Below  0""  the  hydrate  appears  as 
a  colorless,  Tolatile,  thin-flowing  liquid  of  suffocating,  acid,  ex- 
tremely penetrating  odor.  The  smell  of  the  Taper  powwfnlly 
^excites  tears ;  tbe  smallest  drop  brought  npon  tbe  skin  produces 
A  blister.  If  the  gaseous  acid  be  conducted  into  ice,  we  obtain 
4MI  aqueous  solution  of  the  former,  but  which  is  soon  decomposed* 
If  the  fluids  acid  be  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  0^,  jt  com- 
mences boiling,  and  cban^es,  under  riolent  explosions,  into  a  snow- 
white  inodorous  mass,  which  is  named  oxide  of  uren^  and  consists 
of  NC,HO^  Hydrate  of  eyanie  add  and  water  change  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammonia.  If  the  rapor  of  cyanic  acid  be  conducted 
into  alcohol,  we  obtain  dUophanate  of  ethyl  nAeOyNjC^HjO^; 
if  the  hydrate  comes  together  with  aldehyd,  there  is  produced 
trigenie  aeid^  HOyN^GgH-O^,  and  brought  togethw  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  it  forms  urea  K^sC^H^O^.  By  the  action  of  the  rapor 
of  cyanic  acid  upon  amyl  epirit  oyanurenie  aeidj  2HO,N3C0HO0, 
arises.  If  hydrockohrie  acid  gas  be  conducted  over  eyanate  of 
eilveTy  we  obtain  a  fluid  combination  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  'Consisting  of  HCl,HO,GyO ;  this  compound  is  decom- 
posed by  ordinary  temperature,  and  becomes  solid  under  ctoIu*^ 
tion  of  hydrocholoric  and  carbonic  acid,  and  formation  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  and  oxide  of  uren. 

Oyaniatee.  The  alkali  salts  can  be  heated  to  glowing  without 
suffering  decomposition ;  dissolved  in  water,  they  divide  into  dou- 
ble carbonates  under  evolution  of  ammonia.  If  acid  is  poured 
upon  the  dry  salts,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  The  ammonia  soft, 
NH^yO-f  CyO,  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution ;  by  evworation 
it  is  changed  into  urea.  The  potaeea  saft,  KO,CyO,  is  best  ob« 
tained,  if  %y  gentle  heat  we  fuse  8  parts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  8  parts  <»  carbonate  of  potasea,  adding,  by  degrees,  15  parts 
protoxide  of  lead,  and  pouring  off  the  eyanate  of  potassa.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  thin,  transparent  leaflets, 
tastes  like  nitrate  of  potassa,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
scarcely  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol.  If  to  the  concentrated 
solution  some  acid  be^  added,  eyanate  of  potassa  is  deposited.  If 
it  be  fused  witb  potassium,  we  obtain  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
potassa.  The  baryta  saft,  BaO,OyO,  is  obtained  in  small  prisms, 
if  a  solution  of  eyanate  of  potassa  be  mixed  with  acetate  of  ba« 
ryta  and  then  with  alcohol.  The  oiher  eaUy  A^,CyO,  is  ob- 
tained by  double  decomposition,  as  a  white  precipitate  which  dis* 
solves  in  ammonia ;  from  the  solution,  by  evaporation,  we  obtain 
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large  crystalBi  which  consist  of  cyanatd  of  silver  and  ammonia. 
Oives,  by  heatine,  dicjanide  of  silver,  Ag^Gy* 

Cyanate  of  meihyl:  MeO,CyO»  If  cyanate  of  potassa  be 
distilled  with  methylozyd-sulphate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  a  miz^ 
tare  of  cyanate  and  cyancftnate  of  methyl.  The  former  is  very 
volatile,  and  can  be  removed  from  the  latter  by  distillation ;  fluid, 
and  gives  with  ammonia  a  crystallizable  compound,  which  con« 
aists  of  N^C^H^O,,  and  is  named  aeetyl-urea.  Cyanate  of  ethylj 
AeO,CyO,  is  obtained  in  like  manner.  Very  mobile  fluid,  strong- 
ly refracting  light,  not  so  heavy  as  water ;  the  vapor  strongly 
excites  to  tears.  Gives,  with  ammonia,  a  body  crystallizing  in 
prisms,  ■■N,CflHgO„  the  so-called  metacetyl-urea.  If  cyanate  of 
methyl  be  treated  with  water,  we  obtain,  under  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid,  a  crystallizable  body  of  the  same  constitution.  Cya- 
nate of  amylj  AmO,GyO,  is,  in  like  manner,  produced.  Fluid, 
boils  at  100^,  and  gives  with  ammonia  a  combination  »N,C„ 
Hj^Oji,  or  the  amyUurea. 

Acetyl-urea,  ....  (N,C,H^Oj)+  C^H^. 
Metacetyl-urea,  .  .  .  (N,C,H^0a)+2C,H,. 
Amyl-urea,    ....     (XC,H^0,)+5G,H,. 

{Compare  Urea.) 

If  cyanide  of  potasnum  be  melted  together  with 
sulphur  by  gentle  heat,  and  the  melted  mass  dissolved  gij^^^ 
in  water,  thus  are  obtained  after  evaporation  crystals, 
which  consist  of  K+NG^S,;  and  if  these  crystals  are  distilled 
with  phosphoric  acid,  there  goes  over  the  sotcalled  hydrosulpho- 
cyanic  acid,  H+NG^S,.     If  we  let  this  acid  act  upon  metallic 
oxides,  thus  are  obtained,  under  formation  of  water,  metal  com- 
pounds, which  consist  of  M+NG^S,;  hydrosulphuric  acid  decom- 
poses these  compounds  under  production  of  sulphide  of  metal  and 
hydrosulphoeyanic  acid.   Hence  it  follows  that  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid  cannot  correspond  to  the  formula  HS-l-GyS,  but  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  hydrogen  acid  of  a  sulphur-containing  radical. 
Besides  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  still  the  hydrobisulphocyanio 
acid  is  known,  which  consists  of  H+NG^Sj.  If  we  assume  in  the 
compound  a  sulphur-holding  radical  then  the  formulae  are: — 

Hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  H+(NG,S,)saHydrorhodanic  acid, 
Hydrobisulphocyanio   ^^    H4-(NG2S3)BHydroxanthanic  acid. 

These  compounds,  however,  can  also  be  compared  with  hydro- 
ferrocyanio  and  hydroplatinumcyanic  acid.  They  then  contain 
cyanide  of  sulphur  paired  with  sulphur,  and  their  formulsd  are:-— 

Hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  .  •  H+(CySl^S, 
Hydrobisulphocyanio  "      .    .    H+(GySj  S. 
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The  latter  yiev  is  adopted  below. 

^^^  Eydro9vlphocyanie  Acid:    H+(CyS)'^S.     It   is 

^a^cMKL^  found  in  mustard-seed,  and  in  the  saliva  of  men  and 
of  sheep.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  if  sulpho- 
cvanide  of  mercury  be  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  We 
ODtain  oily  drops,  which  immediately  stiffen  crystalline.  The  an- 
hydrous acid  quickly  decomposes  into  hydrobisulphocyanic  acid 
under  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  we  distil  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  concentrated 
phosphoric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  hydrous  acid  of  yery  sour  taste  and 
suffocating  odor;  possesses  the  specific  gravity  of  1.022;  boils  at 
103°,  and  crystallizes  at  — 14°.  The  solution  of  the  acid  colors 
the  most  dilute  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  salts  blood-red.  The 
products,  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  chlo- 
rine upon  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
are  described  at  uren ;  likewise  the  products,  which  are  obtained 
by  heating  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 

Sulphocyanides  of  Metals  (Rhodanmetalle).  We 
o^meSs*^^**  obtain  sulphocyanides  of  metals:  Ist,  by  treating 
the  metallic  oxide  with  aqueous  sulphohydrocyanic 
acid;  2dly,  if  cyanide  of  an  alkali  metal  be  fused  together  with 
sulphur;  8dly,  if  cyanogen  gas  be  conducted  over  the  higher  sul- 
phur compounds  of  the  alkali  metals  in  glowing  heat;  the  insoluble 
are  obtained  by  double  decomposition.  The  sulphocyanides  of 
the  alkali  metals  suffer  no  decomposition  even  in  the  glowing 
heat.  The  heavy  toetal  compounds,  by  glowing  in  a  closed  vessel, 
generally  give  nitrogen,  sulphocarbonio  acid,  and  cyanogen  gas, 
whilst  sulphides  of  metal  remain  behind.  The  soluble  compounds 
give,  with  peroxide  of  iron,  a  blood-red  color ;  if  we  treat  them 
in  their  solution  with  chlorine^  a  yellow  body  is  deposited.  They 
are  mostly  soluble  in  water. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium:  NH44-(.CyS)'^S;  is  obtained  by 
direct  saturation ;  it  is  also  formed,  besides  other  products,  when 
a  solution  of  sulphocarbonio  acid  in  alcohol  is  saturated  with  am- 
monia; easily  soluble  deliquescent  salt.  Sulphocyanide  of  po- 
tassium^ K-|-(CyS)'"S.  The  crystallized  salt  resembles  nitrate  of 
potassa;  easily  soluble  in  water;  possesses  a  cooling  salty  taste; 
fuses,  when  the  air  is  excluded,  without  suffering  decomposition, 
and  stiffens  to  a  radiated  crystalline  mass.  Sesquisulphocyanide 
of  iron^  Fej,4-3(CySpS.  After  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  hy- 
drate of  peroxide  of  iron  in  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  there  re- 
mains a  red  deliquescent  mass  behind;  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Sulphocyanide  of  zinc^  Zn4-(CySpS,  crystallizes  in 
rhombic  prisms;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Sulpho- 
cyanide of  leadj  Pb-f  (CyS)"'S,  is  obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion ;  it  deposits  yellow  crystals,  which  increase  to  great  size  and 
possess  a  strong  lustre.     Decomposes,  in  contact  with  water,  into 
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a  basic  salt  and  hydrosnlphooyanio  acid.  Sulphoeyanide  of  Mver, 
'^E^i^l^T^i  appears  as  a  cheesy  precipitate ;  crystallizes  from 
the  ammoDia  solution  iu  white  scales. 

Svlfhoeyanide  of  Methyl :  Me+(CyS)^S,  is  ob- 
tained, if  eqaal  parts  of  methyloxyd-sulphate  of  lime  S»i*-1>^«  «o™- 
and  salphocyanide  of  potassium,  in  concentrated  so-  ph^yanogen 
Intion,  tire  distilled.     Colorless,  transparent  fluid  of  with  organio 
leek-like  odor,  of  1.115  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  132®.     Is  ^"^^     . , 
decomposed  by  ehlorine,  under  formation  of  para-  ofmeSyu" 
chloride  of  cyanogen  and  a  fluid  oil. 

Sulphoeyanide    of  Ethyl:   Ae+(CyS)"'S,  is  in 
like  manner  obtained.     Completely  colorless,  thin-  ofe^^L       * 
flowing  fluid,   strongly  refracting  light,   of  sweet 
anise-like  taste,  and  penetrating  mercaptan-like  odor;  sp.  gr.  1.02 ; 
boils  at  146®.    Nitric  acid  decomposes  the  compound  under  the 
formation  of  sulphoethyl-sulphunc  acid.    Bromine  forms,  with 
the  same,  a  crystallizable  compound.   Sulphoeyanide  _  ,  ,         . , 
of  amyl,  Am-h(CyS)^S ;  oil-like  fluid,  boils  at  196®.  Kyif 
Gives,  with  nitnc  acid,  sulphamyl-sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphoeyanide  of  AUyl  (Etheric  Mustard  Oil), 
AH -|-(CySrS,  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  my-  Sul^ocyimide 
ronic  acid,  occurring  in  black  mustard  seed,  under  (MusUird  oil.) 
co-operation  of  myrosin.  If  the  seed  be  some  time 
digested  with  water  and  then  distilled,  the  distillate  contains 
mustard  oil.  Also,  spoonwort  and  horseradish  gi?e  mustard  oil, 
by  distillation.  If  the  compound  of  sulphide  of  mercury«allyl, 
with  chloride  of  mercury-allyl  (t;.  Allyl)  be  heated  with  sulpho- 
eyanide of  potassium,  mustard  oil  goes  over  at  130®.  Pure  mus- 
tard oil  is  a  colorless  fluid  of  exceeding  strong  exciting  odor,  and 
extremely  burning  taste ;  brought  upon  the  skin,  it  soon  draws 
a  blister.  Sp.  gr.  1.009 ;  boils  at  140® ;  easily  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.  Nitrie  aeid  attacks  mustard  oils  very  actively ;  in 
the  beginning  we  obtain  a  sulphur-yellow,  porous,  resinous,  mass, 
niironnapyWenn^  NjCj^Hj^S^-t-SNO^  which,  by  farther  action, 
is  converted  into  nitro9ynapylie  aeid^  under  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  mustard  oil  be  treated  with  great  excess  of  baryta 
water  in  the  heat,  we  thus  obtain  carbonate  of  baryta  and  a  base 
iinapoliny  N^C^^H^O, ;  the  same  decomposition  follows,  if  it  be 
treated  with  aqueous  alkali  or  with  freshly  precipitated  oxyhydrate 
of  lead;  in  the  last  case  are  formed  carbonate  of  lead  and  sulphide 
of  lead,  2(C,H,NS,)-|.6PbO+2HO-C„H,^,0,-h4PbS+2(Pb 
OyCO^).  If  mustard  oil  be  shaken  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia, 
thus  vanishes,  by  degrees,  the  odor  of  the  oil,  and,  after  a  little 
time,  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass,  thioainrutmin^  N^Cg 
HgS,.  If  mustard  oil  be  brought,  by  drops,  into  an  alcoholic  po- 
tassa  solution,  carbonate  of  potash  is  deposited  under  violent 
reaction.    From  the  alcoholic  solution,  water  precipitates  an  oily 
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compound  which  consists  of  ^fiifij^Sfi^  immediatelj  arises  still 
another  pecultar  compound^  containing  potassioin.  SalU  ofpero^ 
ide  of  iroUy  are  not  colored  red  by  a  waterj  solation  of  nmstard 
oil. 

SffdroUiulphoif/anic  Add  (Hydrohypersnlphoey- 
HydroB^ho.  ^nio  Acid,  Hydroxanthanic  Acid):  H+(CySj^^S, 
fenrocj    o        ^^  ^.^  ^  ^^^ ^  satorated  aqueous  eolation  of  sulpho- 

cyanide  of  potassinin  with  6  to  8  fold  volnme  strong 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  white  pap,  which  is  separated,  becomes 
yellow  by  degrees ;  after  24  hours  this  is  ehanged  into  fine  nee- 
dles, which  are  washed  with  water.  Crystallizes  from  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  in  beautiful  yellow  needles,  which  are  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  sliehtly  soluble  in  boiling,  and  somewhat 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  acid  decomposes  at  240^, 
and,  under  deposition  of  sulphur,  falls  into  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid,  sulphocarbonic  acid,  and  compounds  poor  in  sulphur,  there 
remaining,  at  last,  only  melamin  ;  according  to  other  accounts, 
the  residue  contains  hydfomellan.  Nitrie  acid  decomposes  the 
acid  into  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  ammonia.  OJdarine, 
in  like  manner,  produces  decomposition  under  formation  of  chlo- 
ride of  sulphur,  of  cyanogen,  and  hydrocholoric  acid,  and  a  brown- 
red  substance.  Brought  in  contact  with  ammaniOy  sulphur-milk 
is  separated,  and,  in  the  yellow  solution;  is  found  neither  sulphide 
of  ammonium  nor  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  By  the  action 
^  of  alkalies  upon  hydrobisulphocyanic  acid,  a  mix- 

nidesofmetalfl.  ^^^"'^^  ^  formed   of  sulphocyanides  of  metals  and 

bisulphocyanides.  Bisulphoeyanide  of  lead^  Pb+ 
(GyS,)S,  falls  as  a  chrome  yellow  powder,  if  acetate  of  lead  be 
added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  hydrobisulphocyanic  acid ;  nitrate  of 
eilver  is  colored  yellow,  and  bichloride  of  mercury  yellowish  white. 
Selenium  and  Selenium  behaves  to  cyanogen  exactly  like  sul- 
eyanogen.  phur. 

Compounds  of  Protochhride  of  Cyanogen:  CyCl,  is  obtained  if 
oyanogen  with  chloriue  gas  be  brought  together  with  an  aqueous 
the  halogens,     solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  with  moistened  cy- 

Chlonde  of  cy-        •ji?T  ^  a. 

anogen.  anide  of  mercury.    Is  gaseous  at  common  tempera- 

ture, of  insupportable  odor,  exciting  tears,  very 
caustic,  and  extremely  poisonous.  Is  solid  at  — 18  ,  and  appears 
in  long  transparent  needles ;  under  the  pressure  of  4  atmospheres 
it  is  a  colorless  clear  liquid.  Water  absorbs  25  volumes,  ether 
60,  and  alcohol  100.  Fluid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  in  a  tube 
closed  by  fusion,  changes,  after  some  time,  into  solui  metachloride 
of  cyanogen  b-NjC^CIj. 

If  chlorine  be  conducted  into  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  cold,  we  thus  obtain  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  a  body  which  forms  long,  tender,  silvery  crystals,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  consists  of 
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NCjHyO.Cl,  and  containg  the  elements  of  8(C^H3)0+2(CyCl)+ 
6H0.    If  chloride  of  oyanosen  be  conducted  into  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  we  obtain  an  oily  fluid 
-which  must  consist  of  2AeO+C^CL    If  we  let  chlorine^  m  ex- 
cess, act  upon  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  aqueous  solution,  we  thus  ob- 
tain hydrochloric  acid  and  a  fluid  compound  which  boils  at  20^, 
powerfully  exdtes  tears,  and  consists  of  N3G0Cl,Ha2(OyCl)+H 
Oy.    Chloride  of  cyanogen  forms,  with  ammonia  ga%^  a  white 
crystalline  body  ■>2NH3+CyCl,  which  is  not  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

MetaeUoTtde  of  Cyanogen  (solid  Chloride  of  Cyanogen) :  NjC^ 
CljaCvjCl,,  arises  by  transposition  of  the  preceding  compound. 
Is  obtained,  when  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  decomposed  by 
drj^  chlorine  in  the  sunlight.  Crystallizes  in  white  needles;  of 
slight  taste,  and  mouse-like  odor;  sp.  gr.  1.82;  melts  at  140^; 
sublimes  at  190° ;  slightly  soluble  in  cola  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Boiled  with  water  we  obtain  hydrochloric  and 
cyanurenic  acid.  Brought  together  with  ammonia  goiy  a  white 
powder  is  formed  -"SNAj+CyjClj. 

Bichloride  of  Cyanogen:  CyCl,,  must  be  obtained  if  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  be  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light in  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gas.  We  obtain  a  heavy  oil- 
like fluid.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  mixed  with  water,  a  solid 
body  is  deposited.  If  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gas  we 
bring  a  boiling  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  there  separates 
in  the  sunlight  a  heavy  oily  Ilqiud  of  extremely  strong  odor, 
exciting  tears,  and  a  caustic  taste;  it  consists  of  '^fifi\^^2{Cj 
C1J+C,C1,.     If  nitric  acid  oxidizes  the  compound,  we  obtain  a 

yet  caustic  product  -N^C^Cl^Oj-CyClj+Cyj  ^J. 

Proiobromide  of  Cyanogen :  CyBr  is  obtained  like  ^     .^    ^ 
protochloride  of  cyanogen;    crystallises   in    white,  o^^g^? 
slender,  long  prismatic  needles;   possesses  a  pene- 
trating disagreeable  odor;  extremely  poisonous,  and  very  volatile. 
Oives,  with  ammonia^  a  fluid  compound  ■iBNE^+CyBr,  which,  in 
the  air,  becomes  solid  under  evolution  of  ammonia.    This  solid 
Jodyis2NH3+CyBr. 

Protio^ide  of  Cyanogen :  Cyl,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing  cyanide  of  mercury  with  iodine  and  some  water  ejaiioffen. 
in  a  flask  with  a  long  neck.    In  the  neck  of  the 
flask  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  condenses  in  slender,  woolly  needles ; 
possesses  a  highly  penetrating  odor,  strongly  exciting  the  eves, 
and  a  biting  taste.    Easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
If  the  aqueous  solution  be  shaken  with  mercury,  thus  we  obtain 
iodide  of  mercury  and  cyanogen.     Gives,  with  ammonia^  a  fluid 
compound  aBSNHj+Cyl,  which  becomes  solid  at  50^  under  form- 
ation of  NH^CyL 
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PARABAN: 

Prs«NCj«N,C,. 

Parabanie  Acid:  HO,PrO,— 2HO,PrO^,  is  obtained,  if  1  part 
nric  acid  is  dissolved  in  8  parts  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  syrup-thickness  {v.  Uric  Acid). 
Crystallizes  in  hexagonal,  very  sonr-tastmg  prisms;  easily  soluble 
in  water;  is  not  decomposed  in  the  aqueous  solution,  even  by  the 
presence  of  acid  itself;  on  the  contrary,  the  parabanates  are  con- 
verted into  oxalic  acid  by  the  slightest  warming  under  absorption 
of  2  atoms  water. 

rULMINAN: 

By  fulminan  is  understood' a  hypothetical  radical  polymeric 
with  cyanogen,  of  which  it  is  assumed  that  it  forms  with  oxide  of 
zine^  of  copper^  of  mercury ^  and  of  $ihery  or  with  their  metals, 
paired  radicals,  which,  with  2  or  3  atoms  oxygen,  produce  acids 
which  with  bases  give  violently  exploding  salts,  named  fulminates. 
According  to  one  view  are  given,  different  fulminic  acids  corre- 
sponding to  the  formulae 

Zinc-fulminio  acid,  ....  HO+(ZnOrFuO,. 

Copper-fulminic  «   ....  HO+(CuOrFuO,. 

Mercury-fulminic  acid,      .     .  HO+(Hgj|0)^FuO^ 

Silver-fulminic         "...  HO+tAgOj'^FuO^ 

Fulminate  of  silver  consists,  then,  of  Ag+0(AgO)'"FuOj.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  this  compound,  only  half  of  the 
silver  is  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver,  under  formation  of 
HO+CAgOpFuO,;  hence  it  follows  that  fulminate  of  silver  can- 
not be  denoted  by  2AgO+'Sjfifij^j  for,  according  to  this  formula, 
both  atoms  of  silver  would  be  precipitated.  According  to  the 
other  view,  it  is  assumed  that  the  metal  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  a  radical  ai(MN,C4),  ^l^ich,  with  8  atoms  of  oxygen,  forms 
fulminic  acid,  and  this  view  is  below  assumed.  According  to  a 
third  opinion,  the  fulminic  acids  are  paired  combinations  of  ni- 
trogen-m^tal  with  NG^O,;  the  silver-fulminic  acid  then  consists  of 
HO + ( AgN)'"NC403.  The  mercury-fulminate  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury (fulminating  mercury)  and  the  silver-fulminate  of  silver  (ful- 
minating silver)  are  obtained,  if  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  either  metal  be  brought  together  with  alcohol,  under 
evolution  of  nitrogen  gas,  or  if  J^O^  be  conducted  into  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  salts  named.  If  silver-fulminate  of  silver, 
^6^+{^&^%G^)0^^  be  digested  with  metallic  zinc  or  copper,  thus 
we  obtain  zinc-fulminate  or  copper-fulminate  under  precipitation 
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of  silver.  The  metal-fulminie  acids,  as  well  as  their  salts,  all  pos- 
sess the  capability  of  violently  exploding,  hence  their  production 
and  treatment  must  take  place  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Zine-fulminie    Acid:    H0(ZnN3CJ03,    is    ob-         f-i     • 
tained,  if  the  solution  of  the  baryta  salt  be  accurate-  ^^    °^^^° 
ly  decomposed,  by  sulphuric  acid.     Known  only  in 
aqueous  solution,  it  reacts  acid,  and  possesses  an  odor  like  hydro- 
cyanic acid.     The  salts  are  best  obtained  if  the  baryta  salt  be 
precipitated  by  a  sulphate.    The  pota9$a  aaU  crystallizes  in  small 
colorless  rhombic  prisms,  reacts  alkaline,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  baryta  aaU  crystallizes  in  small  shining  prisms ;  it  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  zinc  salt  with  baryta  ;  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  zine  «aft,  ZnO+(ZnN30JO3.     We  digest  metallic  zinc  a  long 
time  with  mercury-fulminate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  evap- 
orate the  obtained  solution  in  a  vacuum.     Crystallizes  in  thin, 
white,  rhombic  scales,  which  no  longer  dissolve  in  water.  Explodes 
violently  at  176°. 

Copper-fulminie  Acid:  H0+(0uN,CJ03.     Only  ^^ 

known  in  combination  with  protoxide  of  copper  —Cu  iJ^J^ 
O+CCuNjOJOj.  The  copper  salt  is  obtained  by 
shaking  copper  filings  with  mercury-fulminate  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury. Crystallizes  in  light  green  hexagonal  pyramids  ;  explodes 
with  extreme  violence,  and  a  large  white  flame.  The  ammonia 
$aU  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  urea  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium. 

Mercury-fulminate  of  Protoxide  of  Mercury  (Ful- 
minating  Mercury):  Hg,0+(Hg^,C,)0,.    Half  an  J^^'^f" 
ounce  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  6  ounces  nitric  acid 
of  1.8  sp.  gr.,  in  a  vessel  placed  in  hot  water,  and  to  the  solution 
cooled  to  12^  4  oz.  alcohol  of  0.833  sp.  gr.  are  added.     The  mix- 
ture is  held  in  boiling  water  until  a  white  vapor  is  evolved.     Af- 
ter a  few  minutes  the  fulminating  mercury  separates  as  a  very 
violently  explosive  crystalline  powder. 

Silver-fulminic  Acid:  HO+CAgNjCJOj,  is  pre-  fui  •  • 

cipitated  as  a  white  powder,  if  the  potassa  salt  be  ^^'  ^ 
mixed  with  nitric  acid;  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  hot;  crystallizes  from  the  boiling  solution  in 
needles,  which  explode  with  extreme  violence.  The  pota88a  eaU 
crystallizes  in  white  shining  leaflets,  tastes  metallic,  dissolves  in 
8  parts  boiling  water ;  chlorides  of  metals  produce,  in  the  solution, 
no  precipitate.  The  silver  aaft  (fulminating  silver),  AgO+(Ag 
^3^4)^39  i^  obtained  like  fulminating  mercury.  Explodes  the 
most  violently  of  all  fulminates,  by  pressure,  by  the  electric 
spark,  and  by  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Hydro* 
chloric  acid  decomposes  the  salt ;  in  the  beginning  silver-fulminic 
acid  becomes  free,  but  it  soon,  by  further  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  decomposed  into  chloride  of  silver,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
another  acid  which  is  said  to  consist  of  NCgCl^-l-H. 
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MELLAN: 

Mellan  (Mellon)  is  a  radical  wfaicb,  in  its  chemical  relations, 
agrees  with  cyanogen  in  many  respects.  It  is  formed  when  dry 
chlorine  gas  is  conducted  over  heated  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
farther  by  heating  bydrobisulphocyanic  acid,  as  well  as  the  com* 
pounds  of  ammonia  with  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  cyano- 
gen. Pare  fnelUm'potaB9tum  is  obtained,  if  the  residue  which 
remains  after  heating  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  (melam) 
be  melted  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry  sulphocyanide  of  potassi- 
um, until  no  more  evolution  of  amtnonia,  sulphocarbonic  and 
hydrosulphuric  acid  is  obserTed,'and,  after  cooling,  if  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  fused  mass  be  mixed  with  aloohol.  Mellan-potas- 
sium  separates  in  fine  crystals ;  these  are  washed  with  alcohol, 
then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  boiled  with  charcoal,  and 
ftom  the  colorless  fluid  the  mellan-potassium  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  Pure  mellan  is  obtained  by  heating  mellan-mercury  in  a 
retort.  It  is  of  a  pale  lemon  color,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids.  Decomposes 
in  white  heat  into  cyanogen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas.  If  we  boil 
mellan  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  cyany- 
lie  acid^  which  has  the  same  constitution  as  cyanurenic  acid.  In 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid^  it  is  soluble  without  decomposition. 
By  warming  witn  chlorine,  it  gives  a  white  volatile  body,  which 
irritates  the  eyes.  If  mellan  be  fused  with  hydrate  ofpotMsa^  we 
obtain  cyanurenate  of  potassa  under  evolution  of  ammonia. 

HydrcmeUanie  Jidd:  HMll.  If  concentrated 
mS'^Sh^-  acetic  acid  be  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  mellan-po- 
^ogen7^  ^  tassium,  the  obtained  mass  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  from  the  residue  the  acetate  of  potassa  extract- 
ed by  alcohol,  there  remains  a  yellowish-white,  earthy,  tasteless, 
and  inodorous  body,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus- 
paper,  and  consists  of  1  atom  mellan-potassium  and  2  atoms  hy- 
dromellanic  acid.  This  body  expels  several  organic  acids  from 
their  compounds,  and  decomposes  iodide  of  potassium.  By 
heating  17  per  cent,  cyanide  of  potassium  remains. 
With  metals.  Mellan  combines  with  potassium  under  appear- 
ance of  fire.  The  insoluble  metal  compounds  are 
obtained  by  double  decomposition.  By  glowing,  the  cyanides  of 
metals  evolve  cyanogen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas ;  the  alkali-mellan 
metals  leave  behind  cyanides  of  the  metals ;  the  heavy  metal 
compounds  leave  carburets  of  the  metals. 

Meltan-potassium^  EMll  +  Saq,  crystallises  from  the  hot  satu- 
rated solution  in  fine,  colorless  needles,  which  effloresce  in  the  air. 
Mellan-lead^  PbMll+5aq,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by 
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doable  decomposition.    MeUan-silver^  AgMlI,  appears  as  a  jelly- 
like precipitate,  which,  dried  at  120^,  contains  no  water. 

StdpTuhmellan:  MllS,  is  not  known  isolated.    If 
we  dissolve  the  so-called  sulphide  of  cyanogen  (which  J^^*^  *^^  ^' 
is  precipitated,  when  chlorine  is  conducted  into  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  consists  of  Hydrosaipho- 
N,0,B^S,0)  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  KS,HS,  °^^""^^  ^^ 
and  boU  the  solution  12  hours,  thus  is  formed,  upon  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  a  precipitate,  which  consists  of  sulphur  and  hydro- 
rndpho-medanic  add.    Ammonia  absorbs  the  acid  of  the  precipi- 
tate in  the  oold;  if  the  solution  be  bleached  by  boiling  with  ani- 
mal charcoal,  we  obtain,  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  the  hydro- 
Bulphomellanic  acid,  as  a  snow-white  body.   Hydrosulpho-mellanio 
acid  consists  of  N^O^H^S^.    It  separates  from  the  boiling  aqueous 
solution  in  white  acicular  crystals;  is  tasteless;  reddens  litmus; 
and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    If  we  heat  it  to  150^, 
it  decomposes  into  mellan  and  hydrosulphuric  acid.    Only  1  atom 
of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  1  atom  of  metal;  it  appears  there- 
fore as  a  paired  acid,  which  contains  8  atoms  of  HS  as  pairling, 
and  its  probable  formula  is  H+(3HS)M11S.     The  „  ,  ^      „ 
mlphhrneUan  metals  -M+(3H9)M11S,  can  be  di-  ^e^^;"*^ 
rectly  obtained;  the  combinations  with  the  alkali 
metals  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystalUzable;  also 
with  the  heavy  metals  sulpho-mellan,  (3HS)M11S,  forms  crystalliz- 
able  compounds;  the  alkali  metal  compounds  evolve  by  heating 
sulphide  of  ammonium  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 


HYDROAZOCARBYLS. 

In  this  chapter  a  series  of  organic  compounds  is  treated,  closely 
allied  to  the  azocarbyls,  by  whose  transposition  they,  in  part,  are 
formed.  All  compounds  of  this  class  have,  in  common  with  those 
of  cyanogen,  great  transposition-power,  and  from  many  of  their 
relations  it  would  appear  that  they  contain  cyanogen  or  another 
azocarbyl,  or  they  go  over  into  these  easily.  On  account  of  the 
mutability  of  these  compounds,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fit  upon 
their  rational  formulae,  since,  with  regard  to  their  products  of  de- 
composition,  several  may  be  made  with  equal  correctness.  Most 
of  the  compounds,  which  are  nearly  all  acids,  appear  to  contain 
one  common  substance — uren  as  a  pairling. 

UREN: 
Ura^CjH. 

By  uren,  a  ternary  radical  is  understood,  which  is  formed  by  the 
transposition  of  cyanogen  ;  it  is  metameric  with  anhydrous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  can  unite  in  different  proportions  with  oxygen 
and  sulphur ;  these  combinations  have  great  tendency  to  appear 
as  pairlings.     With  the  uren  combinations  may  be  classed: — 

Oxide  of  Uren, UrO„ 

.  Hydrososulphbiurei^ic  acid,    .     .  H4.(2UrS)'"S, 

Hydrosulphurenic  acid,     .     .     •  H+(UrSpS, 

Hydrobisulphurenic  acid, .     .     .  H + ( UrS,)^S, 

Hydrotrisulphurenic  acid,      .     •  H+tUrSjj'^S, 

Cyanurenic  acid, 2HO+(UrOJ'"2CyO. 

Et  cetera. 

Oxide  of  Uren  (Insoluble  Cyanuric  Acid):  Ur 
^^poun  8  0     Q^    j£  ^jj^  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid  be  exposed  to  a 

temperature  of  about  0^,  it  is  chfinged  into  a  white 
Oxide  of  uren.    inodorous,  porcelain-like  mass;   insoluble  in  water, 

alcohol,  ether,  and  acids,  consisting  of  oxide  of  uren, 
HO,NC,0-(NC,H)0,. 
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If  oxide  of  uren  he  Bubjeoted  to  dry  distillation,  it  is  again  con- 
Yorted  into  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid.  Heated  with .  eoneentrated 
Bulphurie  aeidy  it  separates  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  If 
the  solution  of  oxide  of  uren  in  caustic  alkalies  be  evaporated, 
there  remain  cyanurexric  acid  salts.  WiUi  ammoniai  oxide  of  uren 
forms  a  paired  base — Urea. 

Sydrosulphbiurenie  Acid  (Hydroflaveanic  Acid) :  _  , 
H+(2UrSrS.     This  compound  is  obtained,  when  wJ^^aSw. 
2. measures  of  cyanogen  gas  and  8  measures  of  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid  gas,  in  moist  state,  come  in  contact  with  each 
other  over  mercury.     Yellow  transparent  crystals;  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol;  the  solution  has  no  acid  reaction ;  very  mu- 
table ;  soluble  without  decomposition  in  potassa-lye,  but  by  boiling 
we  obtain  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
sulphide  of  potassium;  by  being  boiled  with  dilute  lye,  we  obtain 
ammonia,  oxalic  acid,  and  sulphide  of  potasuum. 

Sydrosulphurenic  Acid  (Hydrorubeanio  Acid) :  „  , 
H+(UrS)-S.    If  we  conduct  cyanogen  gas  and  hy.  KTJ?^^ 
drosulphurio  acid  together  into   alcohol,  with  the 
precaution  that  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  always  present  in  excess, 
small  red  crystals  are  separated,  which,  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tion from'  the  hot  alcoholic  solution,  become  purified.    Beautiful 
orange-red  crystals  are  produced.    By  cautious  heating  it  is  sub- 
limable  ;  but  little,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Chlorine  gas  and 
hydrochJoric  acid  gas,  when  cold,  do  not  act  upon  this  compound; 
by  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  oxalic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid.  If  to  a  cold  alcoholic  solution 
we  add  acetate  of  lead,  thus  is  produced  a  lively  yellow  precipi 
tate  »Pb+(UrS)S.    If  the  lead  compound  be  boiled  with  water, 
cyanogen  gas  escapes,  PbS  is  formed,  and  the  solution  contains 
bydrosttlphurenio  acid  and  hydrosulphbiurenio  acid.     Sulphuren^ 
NCJSS,,  is  metamerio  with  hydrosolpho-cyanic  acid. 

Mydrobwulphurenie  Acid:  H+(UrS,)'"S.     Am-  Hydrobisuiph- 
moniumbisulpnuren,    NH^  +  (UrS2)S,  is    obtained  urenio  acid, 
when  1  volume  anhydrous  alcohol,  saturated  with 
ammonia  gas,  is  left  to  stand  one  or  two  hours  in  a  closed  vessel 
with  0.16  volumes  sulpbo-carbonic  acid,  and  the  clear  fluid,  quickly 
withdrawn  from  the  separated  sulpho-carbonate  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  is  by  degrees  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  0^.    We 
obtain  crystals  of  the  ammonium  compound.     If  the  salt  be  dis- 
solved in  8  parts  water,  and  to  the  solution  hydrochloric  acid  be 
quickly  added,  the  acid  is  separated  as  an  oily,  colorless  fluid, 
which  is  very  quickly  decomposed.     The  ammonium  compound 
forms  with  the  metal-salts  precipitates  of  bisulphuren-metals. 

ffjfdrotrisulphurenic  Aetd:  H-|-(UrS3)'"S.     This      j^t_i«iii  k 
acid  is  precipitated  in  shining  crystalline  flakes,  if  ^^^c  ad^ 
chlorine  gas  be  conducted  into  the  solution  of  am- 
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monium-biBvlpburen.  Colorless  and  odorlesSi  bnt  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  more  easily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  aoeton.  If  Uie 
freshly  precipitated  acid  be  warmed  with  perehloride  of  iron,  it 
is  colored  deep  blood-red.  By  being  warmed  with  potassa-lye,  it 
is  separated  into  sulphide  of  potassium  and  snlphocyanide  of 
potassium* 

So-caUed  Sulphide  of  Cyanogen,  If  we  conduct  cUo- 
SdD^^^eale^  rineinto  acold  solution  of  sulphocyanideofpotassium, 
tionofnitncacid  there  is  separated  a  yellow  body,  which  consists  of 
lULd  chlorine  T^  N4CsH4SgO,  or,  according  to  other  statements,  of 
^aSitt"*^  N,C  AS  A  and  may  be  considered  as  a  combini^ 
tion  of  trisolphuren  with  ozysulphuren  •■2(UrS3)-|- 

Ur  \  Q  •    If  we  digest  for  three  hours  8  parts  of  this  substance, 

which  has  been  called  sulphide  of  cyanogen,  with  4  parts  potassa 
and  25  parts  water,  and  boil  the  mass  htQf  an  hour,  a  black  sub- 
stance is  separated,  and  if  to  the  abfiltered  fluid  we  add  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed.  If  we  dissd?e 
this  precipitate  in  hot  alcohol,  we  obtain  from  the  filtered  solution 
by  evaporation  hydrcthioeyanie  acidy  which  is  said  to  consist  of 
NfCjoHoS„0,.  A  lemon-colored  crystalline  powder,  of  very  sharp 
and  bitter  taste;  dissolres  in  1000  parts  cold  and  2.5  parts  boiUng 
water.  This  acid  must  be  a  tetra-basic  hydrogen  acid,  which  eon- 
tains  2  more  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation.  With  the  bases 
it  forms  thiocyanides  of  metals  ana  water.  By  boiling,  it  ezpdfl 
carbonic  acid  &om  the  alkali  salts. 

If  we  add  eblarine  to  the  baiUng  iolution  of  9vtlphoeyanide  of 
votasnun^  a  yellow  substance  is  precipitated,  said  to  consist  of 
I^^CgH^SoO,  whose  alcoholic  solution  forms  yellow  precipitates 
with  salts  of  lead  and  silver.  If  we  boil  the  aqueous  solution  of 
snlphocyanide  of  notassium  with  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  substance  is 
precipitated,  whicn  has  probably  the  same  constitution. 
_  Oyanurenic  Acid  (Cyannric  Acid,  Pyrouric  Acid): 

Cyaanreme  2HO+(Ur0^^2CyO-2HO+N30.HO,-2H+OCur 
O4.  This  acid  is  formed  by  ike  dry  distillation  of 
uric  acid  and  of  urea,  in  the  decomposition  of  metachlorcyanogea 
by  water,  in  the  deccmiposition  of  cyanate  of  potassa  by  aoetie 
acid,  etc.  If  we  expose  hydrochlorate  of  urea  to  a  temperatora 
of  140^,  we  obtain  chloride  of  ammonium  and  pure  cyanurenie 
acid.     Crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  oblique  riiombie 

Erisms  containing  4  atoms  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they 
>se  by  gently  heating.  From  the  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  solution  the  acid  is  slowly  separated ;  thus  we  obtain  it  anhy- 
drous, in  four-sided  columns;  colorless,  odorless,  almost  tasteless; 
reddens  litmus.  Separates  by  distillation  into  hydrate  of  cyanic 
acid.  Oj/anurate  of  potasiOj  2KO+Cur04,  is  obtained  when 
acetic  acid  in  small  quantities  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution 
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of  cyanate  of  potassa.  The  potassa  salt,  which  is  separated,  is 
dissolved  in  potassa,  and  the  solution  mixed  vith  alcohol,  by 
T?hich  the  salt  is  precipitated  in  white  needles.  In  contact  with 
water,  it  separates  into  free  potassa  and  acid  cyanurenate  of 
potassa  M2KO,2HO,2Gur04,  which  crystallizes  in  white  shining 
cubes ;  not  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Cyanurenate  of  Baryta :  2BaO  +  Cur04+8aq,  is  precipitated, 
when  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid,  an  excess  of  baryta  water  is 
added.  The  acid  baryta  ealty  2BaO,2HO,2CurO.,  we  obtain  as  a 
crystalline  powder,  when  baryta  water  is  dropped  into  a  boiling 
solution  of  cyanurenic  acid  so  long  as  the  precipitate  is  redis- 
Bolved. 

Cyanurenate  of  Silver ^  2AgO+Cur04,  is  obtained  when  acetate 
of  silver  is  added  to  a  hot  eolation  of  cyanurenic  acid.  A  color- 
less crystalline  powder;  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  and 
combines  with  2  atoms  of  ammonia.  If  we  mix  a  hot  solution  of 
the  acid  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  we  obtain  a  crystalline  powder,  which  contains  ammonia, 
but,  dried  at  800°,  consists  of  8AgO+CurO.. 

Cyanurenate  of  Methyl  is  produced  in  small,  colorless  crystals, 
which  melt  at  140°,  and  evaporate  at  295°. 

Cyanurenate  of  Ethyl  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution ; 
fuses  at  85^ ;  boils  at  276^«  Both  of  these  compounds  are  ob- 
tained when  methyloxyd-sulphate  or  ether-sulphate  of  potassa  is 
distilled  with  cyanurenate  of  potassa;  the  formula  for  these  com- 
pounds is  said  to  be  SMeO  or  ZA.eO^'Sfifiy 

Mellanurenie  Acid:  N^C^H^O..    If  perfectly  dry 
urea  be  subjected  to  a  slow  distillation,  most  of  the  acfd?*^^^*"^ 
urea  is  not  converted  into  cyanurenic  acid  but  into 
mellanurenie  acid;  the  latter  remains,  when  the  residue  is  boiled 
out  with  water.     A  brilliant  white  chalk-like  powder;   insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble   in  acids    and  alkalies;  by  being   long 
treated  with  alkalies,  it  separates  into  ammonia  ana  cyanic  acid. 
Mellanurenie  acid  may  be  considered  as  a  paired  compound  of 
urea  with  cyanic  acid  ■■(N,C.H40A'^2CyO. 

Allophanie  Acid:  UO+lUfi^U^Og,  is  formed 
when  the  vapor  of  hydrate  of  c^nic  acid  is  con-  -^<>P^w"«  ^^' 
ducted  into  anhydrous  alcohol.  We  obtain  allophanate  of  ethyl ; 
the  acid  is  not  known  isolated,  for  it  separates  at  once  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  urea.  If  we  treat  the  oxide-of-ethyl  compound 
with  the  pure  bases,  we  obtain  allophanie  acid  salts ;  but  they 
also  separate,  when  heated,  into  carbonic  acid  salts  and  urea.. 
The  potassa  salt  crystallizes  in  leaflets,  like  chlorate  of  potassa. 
The  baryta  salt  forms  connected  needles ;  if  it  be  heated  in.  a 
retort,  carbonate  of  ammonia  escapes,  and  the  residue  contains 
cyanate  of  baryta. 

Allophanate  of  Ethyl  appears  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,. 
22 
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which  out  of  the  alcoholic-etheric  solution  appears,  hy  slow  era- 

{)oration,in  clear,  tasteless,  and  odorless  crystals  of  mother-of-pearl 
ustre.  By  dry  distillation,  it  separates  into  alcohol  and  cyan- 
nrenic  acid.  If  we  conduct  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  into  wood- 
spirit  or  amyhspirit^  we  obtain  the  corresponding  compound  of 
oxide  of  methyl  or  of  amyl. 

AHophanie  Acid  probably  consists  of  nrea — 1  atom  H  plus 
oxalic  acid  ^{^^Cjafi^r^fizM'^Gi^^OJ^'SE^Cfi^  or  uren- 
oxydamid-oxalic  acid. 

.  Trigenie  Add:  HO,N303H,03«HO+(Ur3rC,H, 

Tngenio  aoi  q^^  jg  ^^^niug^j  ^fhen  tte  vapc^r  of  hydrate  of  cyanic 
acid  is  conducted  into  aldehyd,  and  the  action  is  lessened  by 
cooling.  A  ropy  mass  remains,  consisting  of  trigenie  acid,  oxide 
of  uren,  and  aldebyd-ammonia.  The  mass  is  boiled  with  mo- 
derately concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered ;  after  cool- 
ing, trigenie  acid  separates  in  small  stelliform  grouped  prisms; 
tastes  feebly  acid ;  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
By  heating,  it  separates  into  chinoUn  and  cyanic  acid. 

Uric  Add  (Lithic  Acid) :  «2H0,(NC,H,^NHrN, 
Unc  acid.  0,0^.     Uric  acid  occurs  only  in  the  animal  body. 

It  is  found  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  animals,  in  the  urinary 
sediments  in  many  diseases,  it  frequently  causes  the  formation  of 
urinary  calculi.  Uric  acid  is  found  most  abundant  in  the  excre- 
ments of  birds,  snakes,  lizards,  snails,  and  insects,  and  almost 
always  in  combination  with  ammonia  (guano).  The  excrements 
of  large  serpents  are  best  adapted  for  its  production;  we  leave 
them  lying  exposed  to  the  air,  until  they  become  nearly  white, 
and  then  they  consist  mainly  of  urate  of  ammonia.  If  we  dis- 
solve this  latter  substance  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  mix  the  clear,  generally  brownish-yellow  solution  with  small 
portions  of  water  (under  constant  stirring)  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
IS  produced,  we  obtain  the  uric  acid  as  a  dazzling  white  powder. 
We  can  also  produce  from  the  excrements  pure  urate  of  potassa, 
which  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  White,  tasteless, 
inodorous  crystal  scales,  soluble  in  15,000  parts  cold  and  1800 
parts  boiling  water;  reddens  litmus.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added  to  a  cold  solution  of  urate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  crystals,  in 
the  form  of  scales,  which  contain  1  atom  water  of  crystallization. 

Decomposition  of  Uric  Acid,  Uric  acid  may  be  considered  as 
a  paired  compound  of  urenimid  with  N3C304=»(NCjBP,NH),  with 
N2C3O4;  further,  N^C^O^  contains  the  elements  of  2  atoms  cyanogen 
and  2  atoms  of  oxatylous  acid  2C2O3.  If  urenimid  absorbs  the 
elements  of  2  atoms  water,  we  obtain  urea,  NC^HO^i^NHj,  and  if 
the  elements  of  4  atoms  water  with  2  atoms  oxygen  are  united  to 
NjCgO^,  thus  alloxan  is  formed  '^^jOfi^O^.  The  hypothetical 
compound  N3C3O4  has  been  called  urilic  acid.  This  supposition 
explains  satisfactorily  the  phenomena  <»f  decomposition  exhibited 
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by  uric  acid.  By  dry  distillation,  uric  acid  separates  into  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  urea,  and  cyanurenic  acid. 

If,  to  a  mixture  of  uric  acid  and  water,  heated  nearly  to  boiling, 
superoxide  of  lead  be  added  as  long  as  its  color  disappears,  we 
thus  obtain  allantoin^  'BLOB'S J^flfig^  urea  and  oxalic  acid,  with 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  4  atoms  of  uric  acid  NgCgoH.O. 
+  10HO+O,«HO,N,C.H,O,+2(N,C,H,O,)+4C,O3.  If  to  nitric 
add  of  1.41  to  1.  45  sp.  gr.  there  be  gradually  added  half  its 
weight  of  uric  acid  (and  by  this  means  each  heating  be  avoided), 
whilst  equal  quantities  of  nitrogen  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
escape,  and  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  thick  paste  of  alloxan,  simul- 
taneously nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed.  According  to  the  form- 
ula (NC,H,NE[p,N20g04,  by  taking  4  atoms  water  and  2  atoms 
oxygen  N^O^O^  is  changed  into  alloxan;  simultaneously  urenimid, 
by  decomposition  of  water,  separates  into  ammonia  (which  is 
united  with  nitric  acid)  and  into  oxide  of  uren,  NCgHO,,  which  is 
oxidized  by  the  produced  nitrous  acid,  forming  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  whilst  nitrogen  escapes,  NC,HOg+N03«2N-J-2CO,+HO. 
If  dilute  instead  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  be  used,  instead  of 
alloxan,  we  obtain  alloxantiuj  N,CgH,0,o;  now  is  NgCgO^+6HO 
-|-OaiNjCgH,Oio.  If  the  solution  of  uric  acid  in  moderately  con- 
centrated nitric  aeid^  be  evaporated  to  a  certain  degree  after  the 
evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  alloxan  disappears,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain point  of  concentration  we  obtain  crystals  of  parabanic  acid; 
1  atom  alloxan  separates  with  2  atoms  oxygen  into  2  atoms  hy- 
drate of  parabanic  acid,  2  atoms  carbonic  acid,  and  2  atoQis 
water,  N,CgH^O^+0,-2(HO,NC30,)+2CO,+2CO.  If  the  so- 
lution of  parabanic  acid  be  over- saturated  with  ammonia,  it  is 
converted,  under  absorption  of  water  into  oxaluric  add  N^C^H^ 
O,;  N,CeO^+4HO=N,C^H^Og.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solu- 
lution  of  parabanic  acid  in  the  acid  fluid  be  farther  evaporated 
without  being  previously  saturated  with  ammonia,  we  obtain,  un- 
der constant,  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
urea,  N,CttO^+4HO+0,«N3C,H^O.-J-4COg.  If  a  solution  of 
uric  acid  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid^  which  contains  aUoxantin^  be 
evaporated  so  far  that  the  latter  will  be  separated  in  cooling,  and 
if  then  we  saturate  it  with  ammonia,  the  fluid  is  colored  purple- 
red,  and  there  are  gradually  deposited  shining  green  crystals  of 
murexyd  (testing  uric  acid). 

If  we  treat  uric  acid  with  ehhrate  of  potaeea  and  hydrochloric 
addy  it  completely  separates  into  alloxan  and  urea.  If  we  heat 
dry  uric  acid  in  chlorine  gae^  it  almost  all  disappears,  whilst  hy- 
drochloric and  cyanic  acid  are  formed.  If  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  uric  acid  chlorine  gas  be  conducted,  quadroxalate  of  ammonia 
is  obtained. 

Urates.  Uric  acid  is  a  very  weak  acid ;  it  forms  neutral  and 
acid  salts,  which  either  correspond  to  the  formula  BOyN^G^HO^ 
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and  RO,HO  +  2(N,C3HO,),  or  2RO+N^C,oH,0^  and  RO,HO+ 
N^CjoHjO^.  The  acid  salts  are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
appear  as  earthy,  tasteless  powders.  Urate  of  potMsa,  EO,LiO. 
We  boil  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  dilute  potassa-lye,  excluding  the 
air,  until  fine  needles  are  formed,  and  wash  the  salt  with  alcohol. 
A  white,  crystalline  powder,  reacting  strongly  alkaline ;  exposed 
to  the  air  it  changes  into  the  acid  salt  by  forming  carbonate  of 
potassa ;  dissolves  in  86  parts  water  of  15°.  The  acid  sak^  KO, 
UO,2Li02,  is  separated  as  a  granular  powder;  not  easily  soluble; 
if  into  the  potassa  solution  of  uric  acid  carbonic  acid  be  conducted, 
the  salt  dries,  forming  a  hard  mass.  Urate  of  soda^  NaO,LiO,+ 
aq ;  crystallizes  from  the  boiling  solution  in  hard  masses,  which  re- 
act alkaline  and  dissolve  in  62  parts  water  at  15^.  The  cund  soda 
salt,  NaO,HO,2Li03,  appears,  after  being  dried,  as  a  white,  light 
powder;  dissolves  in  1150  parts  cold  and  in  124  parts  boiling 
water.  Urate  of  larytay  BaO,LiO, ;  a  heavy,  granular,  alkaline, 
reacting  salt.  The  acid  baryta  %alt^  BaO,HO,2Li02+&qf  is  a 
white  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Uric  acid 
is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  borax,  also  in  ordinary  phosphate  of 
soda  as  urate  of  soda. 
Allantoin :  HOjN^CgH^O^,  is  found  in  the  allantoid  fluid  of  the 
cow  and  in  the  liquor  amnii ;  if  the  former  be  cvapo- 
^omposition^  rated  to  one- fourth,  it  is  separated  in  crystals.  Al- 
of  uric  acid,  lantoin  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid 
by  means  of  superoxide  of  lead.  From  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  water-clear,  shining,  quadrilateral  crystals  form ; 
tasteless;  inodorous;  soluble  in  400  parts  cold  water  and  in  30 
parts  boiling;  by  distillation,  it  separates  into  carbon,  carbonate 
and  cyanate  of  ammonia.  When  exposed  to  heat,  caustic  alkalies 
decompose  it  into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid.  If  we  treat  uric  acid 
in  alkali 'Solution  -with  ferrieyanide  of  potassiumy  it  is  at  first  con- 
verted into  allantoin,  and  this,  by  further  decomposition,  into 
.  lantanuric  acidy  which  is  a  gummy,  acid-reacting 

^n     uno         in^ss ;  easily  soluble  in  water.   Lantanuric  acid  con- 
sists of  HOyN^O^HOf.  If  nitrate  of  silver  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  allantoin,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced  consist- 

ingof  AgO,N,C3HA. 

Alloxan  (Erythric  Acid) :  'S^C^Rfi^^2K0,lS^C^ 
oxan.  HgOg  (?),  arises  by  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  by 

nitric  acid  of  1.42  sp.  gr.,  or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potassa  upon  uric^acid.  It  is  best  obtained,  when 
4  ounces  of  uric  acid  and  8  ounces  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid  are  mixed  together,  and  into  the  mixture  1  ounce  of  pulverised 
chlorate  of  potassa  is  gradually  brought.  We  dilute  with  water, 
and  conduct  into  the  clear  solution  hydrosulphuric  acid,  whereby 
alloxan  is  precipitated  as  alloxantin,  whilst  the  nitrate  of  urea 
remains  dissolved.     The  precipitated  alloxantin  is  mixed  with 
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double  its  volume  of  boiling  water,  and  nitric  acid  added  in  drops 
80.  long  as  binoxide  of  nitrogen  escapes.  After  cooling,  alloxan 
is  separated  in  crystals.  In  ordinary  temperature  large  rhombia 
octohedrons  are  formed,  which  contain  6  atoms  water  of  crystal- 
lization, and  effloresce,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  crystals, 
obtained  from  the  hot  solution,  are  anhydrous ;  easily  soluble  in 
water;  colors  the  skin  red;  tastes  unpleasantly  metallic,  briny, 
and  acid ;  reddens  litmus,  but  does  not  unite  with  bases.  If  the 
solution  be  boiled  a  short  time,  8  atoms  of  alloxan  separate  into 
2  atoms  allantoin,  2  atoms  of  hydrate  of  parabanic  acid,  and  2 
atoms  carbonic  acid ;  treated  with  superoxide  of  lead  carbonic  acid 
and  urea  are  obtained. 

JLZfoxan«n;N,C,H,0,o«2HO,N,C,H30„  is  formed,  -^o™*^^ 
Ist.  By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  uric  acid ;  2d.  When 
hydrosulphurio  acid  is  conducted  into  a  cold  solution  of  alloxan, 
under  separation  of  sulphur ;  also  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  upon  alloxan.  Alloxan  tin  crystallizes  from  the  boil- 
ing aqueous  solution  in  oblique,  quadrilateral,  colorless  prisms, 
Trhich  contain  8  atoms  of  water;  reddens  litmus;  not  easily  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling.  If  to  the  cold  solution 
baryta  water  be  added,  a  violet-blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which, 
by  being  warmed  again  disappears.  If  a  solution  of  alloxantin  in 
water  freed  from  air,  be  boiled  a  long  time,  it  colors  the  liquid  a 
reddish  purple.  But  the  color  soon  disappears,  and  in  cooling 
uramil  is  separated,  and  from  the  yellow  solution  we  obtain  crys- 
tals of  murexyd;  at  last,  the  solution  stiffens  to  a  gelatinous  mass. 
Alloxantin  and  ammonia  give  uramil  and  alloxan.  Dilute  nitric 
acid  converts  alloxantin  into  alloxan  in  the  same  manner  as  sele- 
nious  acid.  If  a  boiling  solution  of  alloxantin  be  mixed  with  am- 
monia,  and  boiled  until  .the  red  color  vanishes,  and,  when  the 
temperature  has  fallen  to  70^,  if  the  fluid  be  added  by  drops  to  a 
pure  soliUion  of  alloxan^  the  latter  is  colored  deep  purple-red, 
and,  in  cooling,  crystals  of  murexyd  are  deposited. 

AUoxanic  Acid:  HOjNC^HO^.  If  to  a  warm  so-  AUoxanioacid. 
lution  of  alloxan  baryta  water  be  gradually  added, 
until  the  fluid  begins  to  be  turbid,  alloxanate  of  baryta  is  thus 
separated.  One  atom  of  alloxan  separates  into  2  atoms  alloxanio 
acid.  From  the  baryta  compound  it  is  separated  by  gentle  heat 
and  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Crystallizes  in  small  prisms; 
tastes  sharply  acid;  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  in  6  parts  alco- 
hol. If  the  aqueous  solution  be  heated  above  60^,  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved,  whilst  leucoturic  acid  and  difluan  are  formed.  Warmed 
with  nitri.c  acid  alloxanic  acid  is  converted  into  parabanic  acid. 
Alloxanio  acid  decomposes  the  carbonates  and  acetates,  and  dis- 
solves zinc,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  It  forms  neutral^ 
acid^  and  basic  salts  ;  the  neutral  and  the  acid  salts  of  the  alkalies 
are  soluble   and  crystallizable ;  the  neutral  salts  of  the  alkali 
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earths  and  of  the  heavy-metal  oxides  are  not  easily  soluble;  the 
acid  salts,  on  the  contrary,  all  dissolve  easily.     If  tneir  solutions 
are  boiled,  they  separate  into  urea  and  mesoxalatei. 
TMonurio  •cid.       Tkionuric  Acid:    2H0  +  N3C,H,SA,  -  2H0+ 

(N3CgH^0fl)'^S0^  If  a  solution  of  alloxan  over- 
saturated  with  sulphurous  acid  be  afterwards  saturated  with  am- 
monia and  then  heated  to  boiling,  after  cooling,  thionurate  of  am- 
monia is  separated  in  shining  leaflets.  Thionuric  acid  is  obtained 
when  the  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  obtained  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  It  appears  as  a  very  sour- tasting,  crystalline  mass;  easily 
soluble  in  water.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  boiled,  it  separates 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  uramil. 

Uramil:  NjCgH^Ofl.  Uramil  is  separated  from  the 
UramiL  j^^^  liquid  in  hard  shining  needles;  insoluble  in  wa- 

ter, but  easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  it  be  warmed  with  oride 
of  silver  or  oxide  of  mercury^  we  obtain,  by  reduction  of  the  oxides, 
alloxan,  and  murexyd.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  uramil,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  is  colored  at  once  rose-red,  and  if  the  solution 
be  evaporated  in  the  air,  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  murexyd  is 
formed.  If  to  a  solution  of  uramil  and  ammonia,  alloxan  be 
added,  we  obtain  murexyd  and  dialuric  acid.  Since  a  solution  of 
urie  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid  may  contain  alloxan  and  aUoxantiUj 
and  the  latter  may,  by  presence  of  ammonia^  be  converted  into 
uramil  and  alloxan,  it  is  evident,  that,  when  a  solution  of  uric  acid 
in  nitric  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  whether  the  air  be  admit- 
ted  or  not,  murexyd  must  be  formed. 
UramiUo  acid.         Uramilic  Acid :  N^Ci^H^O,.     If  uramil  be  boiled 

a  long  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  cooling, 
uramilio  acid  is  separated  in  brightly  shining  prisms.     2  atoms 
of  uramil  plus  8  atoms  water  are  equal  to  1  atom  uramilic  acid 
and  1  atom  ammonia. 
Murexyd.  Murexyd  (Purpurate  of  Ammonia) :  NjoC^Hj^Oi^* 

This  substance,  together  with  alloxan,  alloxantin, 
and  uramil,  which  are  the  proximate  cause  of  its  formation,  is 
the  most  wonderful  product  of  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid. 
The  following  equations  may  serve  to  explain  its  production: — 

4  ammonia,  H^     H^     —  ^  g    „  ^  HO 

1     "    oxygen,  0        [^  '  ^    ' 


Farther: — 


N..C«H^O„  N«C^H.,0, 


*s 


8  atoms  uramil,     N,Cj.H,.0„      f,  .*^™  «„.^«-^  -kt  n  rr  /\ 
1     "     ammonia,  N       H,-H»*«""""fy^'^»^«g««S« 
4     «     oxygen,  O,     \6  atoma  water,  H.O. 


N«,C«H,.0«  N„C^H„0, 
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Farther: 


^  o^yg«Dt    ^^      (  6  atoms  water,  H,0, 

We  obtain  murexyd:  Ist.  When  equal  parts  uramil  and  oxide 
of  mercury,  difiused  in  30  parts  water,  is  slowly  heated  to  boiling, 
whilst  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added ;  from  the  filtered  solu- 
tion murexyd  is  deposited  in  crystals;  2d.  We  evaporate,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  a  solution  of  uramil  in  ammonia ;  3d.  We  dis- 
solve in  boiling  water  2  parts  alloxantin  and  8.5  parts  aqueous 
alloxan,  and  when  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  70°,  we  add  to 
saturation  carbonate  of  ammonia;  after  a  few  minutes  crystals  of 
murexyd  are  deposited ;  4th.  The  solution  of  uric  acid  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  saturated  with  ammonia,  is  evaporated  by  gentle  heat. 
Murexyd  crystallizes  in  small,  short,  quadrilateral  prisms;  two 
surfaces  reflect  green  light,  like  the  sheath-wings  of  cantharides, 
both  of  the  others  show  an  intermingling  of  brown;  by  being  rub- 
bed, it  is  formed  into  a  red  powder,  whysh,  under  the  polishing 
iron,  assumes  a  green  metallic  lustre.  It  is  dissolved  only  in  small 
quantity  in  water,  with  red  color,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  boiled  a  short  time,  the  murexyd 
is  decomposed,  whilst  a  yellow  gelatinous  substance  is  formed. 
If  we  lead  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  the  solution,  leaflets  of  mu- 
rexan  are  precipitated,  and  the  solution  contains  alloxantin  and 
ammonia.  If  we  drop  nitrate  of  potassa  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  murexyd,  dark-red  crystals  of  purpurate  of  potcuaa  are  sepa- 
rated. The  baryta  compound  appears  as  a  dark-green  crystalline 
powder.  Some  chemists  consider  murexyd  as  an  ammonia-salt, 
and  give  the  formula  NH^O+N,C,<jH^O,o+2aq.  The  preceding 
formula  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  preferred.  If  we  add  hydrochloric 
acid  to  murexyd,  murezan  is  separated,  and  the  solution  contains 
alloxan,  alloxantin,  urea,  and  ammonia;  a  purpuric  acid  is  in 
pure  state  unknown. 

Murezan  (Purpuric  Acid) :   N^C„HgO,p,  appears 
as  a  very  light  silky  lustred  powder;  easily  soluble     '*""^' 
in  alkalies.     If  the  colorless,  ammoniacal  solution  be  evaporated 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  murexyd  remains. 

If  caffein  be  decomposed  by  chlorine,  *we  obtain,  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  action,  several  products  in  different  propor- 
tions,  which   are  directly  allied  to  the  products  of  uric  acid. 
These  products  are  amelinie  acid,  murezoin^   and 
ehole9trophan.     Caffein,  which  is  mentioned  in  con-  nMurexoin,*aiMi 
nection  with  the  organic  bases,  appears  as  a  paired  ohoiestrophan. 
compound  of  hydrocyanate  of  methylamin  with  a 
substance,  "Sfi^Ufi^  which  may  be  considered  as  urio  acid,  in 
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which  uren-imid  is  substituted  by  2C2H,;  hence  its  formula  is 
(20,H,)'^N,Gg04.  If  with  this  substance  the  elements  of  3  atoms 
of  water  +  0  combine,  we  obtain  amelinic  acid,  which  corresponds 
to  allozantin,  and  if  ammonia  and  oxygen  unite  with  amelinic 
acid,  hence,  in  a  similar  way,  arises  murexoin,  as  murexyd  from 
alloxantin.  CholcBtrophan  is  the  compound  corresponding  to  pa* 
rabanic  acid  with  202^2* 

Alloxantin,        N,C,H30,+2C,H,=  Amelinic  acid,   N,C,AO,. 
Murexyd,      NjJCa4H„q,<,+ 6C,H,-  Murexoin,  N,oC,,H  O,^— HO- 
Parabanic  acid,  N,CflH,Ofl+2Cj^,«Cholestrophan,  NgC^H^O^. 

Amelinic  Acid:  (2C,H2)N^CgH30g.  If  the  solution,  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  caffein  (when  the  latter  is 
mixed  with  water  and  stirred  to  a  paste)  be  evaporated,  chlorine, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloride  of  cyanogen  (?)  escape,  whilst  at 
first  crystals  of  amelinic  acid  are  deposited,  afterwards  we  obtain 
chloride  of  caffein,  then,  cholestrophan,  and  in  the  mother-liquor 
hydrochlorate  of  methylamin  is  found.  From  the  hot  aqueous 
solution  amelinic  acid  forms  colorless,  rather  large  crystals, 
which  become  rosy  red  when  exposed  to  the  air.  If  the  solution 
be  mixed  with  potassa  and  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron,  it  becomes 
dark-blue  ;  baryta  water  causes  a  blue  precipitate;  generally  this 
substance  shows  all  the  reactions  of  -alloxan. 

Murexoin:  (6CgH,)N,oC3^H„Onj — HO.  If  amelinic  acid,  moist- 
ened with  water,  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  vapor  of 
ammonia,  it  is  colored  rose-red  and  finally  brown.  From  the  warm 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance,  in  cooling,  vermilion 
quadrilateral  prisms  are  separated ;  two  surfaces  of  these  prisms 
reflect  a  golden-yellow  color;  if  murexoin  be  rubbed  with  a  po- 
lishing iron,  it  appears  to. have  a  metallic  gold-lustre.  The  sola- 
tion  in  water  does  not  differ  from  that  of  murexyd. ' 

Cholestrophan:  (2C,H,)N,CflH,0e.  From  the  hot  alcoholic 
solution  it  crystallizes,  whilst  slowly  cooling,  in  broad,  silvery, 
colorless,  transparent  leaflets,  an  inch  in  length ;  they  volatilise  at 
100°.  If  we  boil  it  with  potash-lye,  we  obtain,  witb  evolution  of 
ammonia,  oxalate  of  potassa. 

Ozaluric  Acid  (Anabenic  Acid) :  HOjN^C^HjOy 
xa  uno  awd.  rpj^^  oxalurate  of  ammonia,  which  is  formed  when  a 
solution  of  alloxantin  in  ammonia  is  evaporated  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  is  decomposed,  in  a  warm  solution,  by  sulphuric  acid.  By 
being  quickly  cooled,  it  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder,  of  very 
acid  reaction;  not  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  also  formed  when 
parabanate  of  ammonia  is  evaporated  by  heat.  If  boiled  a  long 
time  with  water,  it  decomposes  into  2  atoms  of  oxalic  acid  and  1 
atom  oxalate  of  urea. 

Dialuric  Add :  HO,N,C-H,0,.    If  into  a  boiling  _ 

solution  of  alloxan  or  alloxantin  hydrosulphuric  acid  ^"^^  •^^ 
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be  conducted  so  long  as  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  if  we  saturate 
with  ammonia  the  liquid  filtered  from  sulphur,  after  eraporating, 
dialurate  of  ammonia  remains.  By  decomposing  the  salts  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  the  pure  acid  in  crystals;  it  reacts 
acid ;  if  the  solution  be  long  exposed  to  the  air,  allantoin  arises, 
and  if  we  heat  it  with  ammonia,  we  obtain  murezyd. 

Myhomelinic  Acid:    N^CgH^O,.      The   ammonia 
salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  alio-  ^^^^^     ^ 
zan  in  ammonia  is  heated.     The  salt,  which  is  sepa- 
rated, is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.     When  dry,  it  appears  as  a  yellow  porous  powder, 
not  easily  soluble  in  hot  water;  reddens  litmus;  gives  no  crystal- 
lizable  salts. 

Allanturie  Acid:  TSJ<j^^^Og,     Arises  with  allan- 
toin when  uric  acid  is  decomposed  with  superoxide  of      ant^^^cac  d. 
lead.   Also,  when  allantoin  is  heated  to  140^  with  water  in  a  tube 
closed  by  fusion.  It  is  white,  slightly  acid,  deliquescent,  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

Hydunlic  Acid:    2HO-f-N3C„H30j,,   has   only  „  ,  . 

once  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  Hydunlic  acid. 
acid  upon  uric  acid.  A  porous,  white,  crystalline  powder; 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  With  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  white 
powder — nitrohydurilic  acid  aB«N,CgH,Ojo,NO^  (?). 

AUiturie  Acid:  HO^'Sfi^fi^^  is  formed,  when 
allantoin  is  quickly  boiled  with  an  excess  of  hydro-  ^turicacid. 
chloric  acid,  and  the  residue  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The  allituric 
acid,  which  remains  behind,  is  separated  from  the  boiling  solution 
as  a  voluminous,  crystalline,  yellow  powder;  dissolves  in  20  parts 
boiling  water. 

DUituric  Add:    2HO,N3C8HOg,   occurs   in   the  . 

nitric  acid  solution,  which  is  obtained   in  the  pro-  ^^*^"®  *®^^ 
duction  of  allituric  acid;  by  evaporating  this  solution,  we  obtain 
acid  diliturate  of  ammonia  in  splendid,  shining,  yellow  leaflets, 
from  which  the  ammonia  cannot  be  absorbed  by  an  acid.     Gene- 
rally, the  basecannot  be  completely  withdrawn  from  the  salts. 

Leucoturic  Acid:  NgC^HjOg,  is  obtained  when  the 
aqueous  solution  of  alloxanio  acid  boils  until  it  is  J^^*'*"^ 
evaporated  to  syrup-thickness,  and   the   residue  is 
treated  with  water.     The  acid  remains  as  a  snow-white,  granu- 
lated, crystalline  powder;  insoluble  in  water ;  not  attacked  even 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid.     The  ammonia  %alt  crystallizes  in 
needles  ;  is  soluble  in  water. 

Difliian :  N,C^H,0,.    If  the  solution,  poured  off  DjA^an. 
from  leucoturic  acid,  be  evaporated  to  syrup-thick- 
ness, and  the  residue  be  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  difluan  is 
separated;  when  dried  it  appears  as  a  brittle,  gum-like,  transparent 
mass,  full  of  blisters;  easily  soluble  in  water;  reacts  slightly  acid ; 
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tastes  saline,  bitter,  and  is  at  once  decomposed  by  potassa,  whilst 
ammonia  .and  oxalic  acid  are  formed. 

Hdanto'  *  Stdantotnio  Acid:    KO^^^O^^ fi^  is  obtained 

aeicL^  ""^       wben  a  solution  of  allantoin  in  concentrated  potassa^ 
lye  is  left  to  stand  a  few  days.    If  the  solution  be 
over-saturated  with  acetic  acid,  the  potassa-salt  is  separated  as  an 
oily  liquid* 

TT^mrioa^id  ^yperuric  Acid(l):  2HO+N,C,oH30^  If  we 
iiyperuncwaa.  ^^^j^  g  parts  guauiu  with*  6  parts  chlorate  of  potassa, 
and  add  to  the  mixture  25  parts  water  and  then  30  parts  hydro- 
chloric acid;  when  the  mixture  is  warmed  to  25°,  there  are  formed, 
after  two  hours,  crystals  of  hyperuric  acid.  It  crystallises  in 
short,  rhombic  prisms  with  oblique  end-surfaces;  shining,  colorless, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous;  reddens  litmus;  not  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  acids,  but  easily  so  in  alkalies.  By  being  heated  to 
redness,  it  gives  a  large  quantity  of  cyanic  acid. 
Xanthic-oxyd.  Xanthic-oxyd  (Uric-oxyd,  Xanthine):  NaC,H,0^ 
^^  is  occasionally  found  in  human  urinary  calculi.  The 
calculi,  consisting  of  xanthic-oxyd,  are  light  brown,  smooth,  and 
shining ;  and  consist  of  concentric  separable  layers. 
Bosaoic  acid.  Hoiacic  Jieid  is  occasionally  found  in  the  roseate 
sediment  which  in  some  diseases  is  deposited  from 
the  urine.  This  red  substance  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
remains,  after  evaporation,  as  a  vermilion,  inodorous  substance, 
scarcely  acid  reacting ;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  With  the 
alkalies  it  forms  soluble  salts.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  it  with 
dark-red  color.    Nitric  acid  is  said  to  convert  it  into  uric  acid. 

ORGANIC  ALKALIDS. 

As  organic  alkalids,  I  designate  a  few  organic  corn- 
Organic  alka-  ijinations,  which  in  a  certain  measure  make  the  tran- 
sition from  the  nitrogen  combinations  above  treated, 
and  the  so-called  organic  bases,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
following  part.  These  combinations  are  especially  distinguished 
by  the  fact,  that  they  behave  indifferently,  and  unite  with  bases, 
acids,  and  salts,  without  destroying  the  chemical  properties  of 
these  substances.  They  essentially  differ  from  the  amid- combina- 
tions, inasmuch  as,  when  warmed  with  aqueous  alkalies,  they 
evolve  no  ammonia.  They  all  contain  oxygen,  and  are  probably 
paired  amid-compounds  with  organic  acids  {see  page  82).  Several 
of  them  form  an  ascending  series  with  the  difference:  C^H,,  e.  g. 

GlycocoU,  .  .  .  NC,H,0,=.(NHr,C!,H,0,rC,H,0^ 

Alanin,  .  .  .  N  C,H,0,-(NH,'^,C,H,  0,rC,H,0„ 

Sarkosin,  .  .  .  N  C,H,04-(NHr,aH,OJ'^C4H3,0,(r), 

Leucin,  .  .  .  NC^H„0,-(NHr,C,oH,,OJ'^C,H,0,. 
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aiycoeoU  (Gelatine-sngar):  NC^H,0^-(NH|'",0,H,0,)C,H,0, 
«»(NH3^,aH03rC,H,0.,  This  substance  forms  the 
pairling  of  hippurio  acid,  cholic  and  cholemic  acid;  it  ^^y®^<^^^- 
ia  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphnric  acid  or  potassa  upon  jglue  and 
the  protein^compounds,  as  flesh,  etc.  Glue  is  boiled  a  long  time 
with  potash-lye,  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated,  the 
residue  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  glycocoU  and  leucin ; 
the  two  substances  are  separated  by  spontaneous  evaporation;  first, 
leucin  crystallizes,  and  then  glycocolL  Or,  we  boil  hippuric  acid 
a  long  time  with  from  6  to  8  parts  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  remove  the  benzoic  acid,  which  is  separated  in  cooling,  and 
evaporate  the  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  glyoocoll;  then  we  satu- 
rate to  excess  the  residue  with  ammonia  and  mix  it  with  alcohol; 
after  a  short  time  glycocoU  is  separated  as  a  crystalline  substance. 
It  forms  large,  hard,  colorless  crystals  of  the  oblique,  rhombic  sys- 
tem (des  2 — 1  gliedrigen  Systems) ;  dissolves  in  3  to  4  parts  cold 
water,  more  easUy  in  boiling;  tastes  sweet;  bears  the  action  of 
the  air ;  melts  and  decomposes  in  a  higher  temperature.  By  the 
action  of  chlorine  it  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  acid.  If  it  be 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  at  the  commencement  it  is  colored 
fiery-red;  ammonia  is  evolved,  whilst  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
oxalate  of  potassa  remain  as  residue. 

Sulphate  of  GHf/eoeoll:  NCJEifi3,80^(l)y  is  obtained  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  by  drops  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  glycocoU, 
after  a  little  time  shining  crystals  are  separated  in  the  cold;  after 
the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  if  we  heat  the  solution  to  boil- 
ing, we  sometimes  obtain  crystals  consisting  of  NC4H304,S03 ; 
both  combinations  taste  very  sour  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Nitrate  of  CHycocoll:  TSQfi.fi^-^-BXi^'SOgi  forms  large  transpa- 
rent, rhombic  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  glycocoU  in  cold  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  cautiously  evaporating  the  solution. 
•  Sydrochhrate  of  Q-lycoeoU:  "RCfifij^^UCA^  is  obtained  when 
hippuric  acid  is  boiled  a  short  time  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Forms 
transparent,  shining,  long  crystals ;  tasting  slightly  acid. 

Glycocoll'potaBsa.  If  the  solution  of  glycocoU  in  dilute  potassa 
be  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath  to  syrup-thickness,  we  thus 
obtain  deliquescent,  very  alkaline  reacting  needles. 

CHyeocoll'leadoxyd:  PbO,NC^H^O^,  is  obtained  when  oxide  of 
lead  is  boUed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycocoU,  and  the  filtrate 
mixed  with  alcohol,  until  it  becomes  turbid;  after  standing  long, 
the  compound  crystallizes  similarly  to  cyanide  of  mercury. 

G-lycocoU'Copperoxyd :  CuO,NC^HjO^,  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
blue  needles. 

GHycocollr$ulphate  of  PotasM.  If  to  a  mixture  of  glycocoU 
and  acid  sulphate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol  be  added. 
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we  obtain  transpairent  aeedles,  which  consist  of  2NC4H4O9EO, 
2SO3. 

Olycocoll-nitrate  of  Pota$sa:  NC4H^03,KO,NO^  This  snb- 
stance  is  precipitated  when  alcohol  is  added  to  an  aqneons  sola* 
tion  of  glycocoll  and  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  compounds  of  gly- 
oocoll  with  the  acids  behave  like  paired  acids,  and,  with  the  bases, 
give  salts  soluble  in  water,  in  which  it  maj  also  be  assumed  that 
glycocoll  takes  the  place  of  water  of  crystallisation. 
Au.,'.  ^lanin:  NC,H,0,«(NH^'^C,HA)^CJH,0,.     If 

we  add  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  solution  of  aldehyd* 
ammonia,  and  evaporate  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we 
thus  obtain  a  residue  of  hydrochlorate  of  alanin  and  chloride  of 
ammonium,  which  substances  are  separated  by  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  ether.  The  hydrochlorate  of  alanin,  by  being  boiled  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead  in  an  alcoholic  solution  is  decomposed. 
From  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  hard,  tufted  prisms,  of 
pearly  lustre,  which  dissolve  in  4.6  parts  water,  but  only  with 
difficulty  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solution  tastes  very 
sweet ;  alanin  sublimes  at  200^.  If  we  warm  the  aqueous  solu- 
lution  with  superoxide  of  lead,  it  separates  into  carbonic  acid, 
aldehyd,  and  ammonia.  It  can  be  boiled  with  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies,  without  suffering  decomposition.  If  we  conduct  nitrous 
acid  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  alanin,  we  obtain  lactic  acid 
{9€e  page  148),  whilst  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved.  Like  glycocoll 
alanin  unites  with  acids  and  bases;  whether  it  can  also  unite  with 
salts  is  doubtful. 

SarkosiiL  Sarkosifi:  NCflHyO^.    This  compound,  which  is  iso- 

meric with  alanin,  is  obtained  when  kreatin  is  boiled 
with  baryta  water  (t;.  Kreatin)  so  long  as  ammonia  escapes,  and 
by  leading  carbonic  acid  into  a  solution  filtered  from  carbonate 
of  baryta,  the  baryta  is  precipitated.  After  evaporating  the  so- 
lution, we  obtain  sarkosin  in  water-clear,  direct,  rhombic  columns, 
which  are  much  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  alanin;  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  sublimes  at  100^; 
tastes  sweet,  and,  at  the  same  time,  metallic.  It  combines  like 
alanin  with  acids,  but  not  with  bases.  The  combinations  with  the 
acids  react  acid. 

Leucin.  Leuctn  (Aposepidin) :  'SC^^E,  fi^^  (SRf',C,;a,fi^) 

CjHj'^Oj.  It  is  formed  simultaneously  with  glycocoll 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  potassa  upon  glue  and  the  pro- 
tein substances  (see  above  Q-lyeoeoll).  From  the  aqueous  solution 
it  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales,  which  dissolve  in  27.7  parts  cold 
water,  and  in  658  parts  alcohol;  in  ether  they  are  insoluble.  It  is 
tasteless,  inodorous ;  indifferent.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa, 
we  obtain  valerianate  of  potassa  (whilst  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
gas  are  evolved),  and  in  higher  temperature  also  butyric  acid.    It 
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combines  with  acids  like  alanin;  nitrate  of  leacin  appears  in  small 
acid-tasting  crystals. 

I'awnn  ;NC,H,S,0,-(NH3^,C,H,0,r2SO,.  This  Taurin. 
Buhstance  occurs  as  pairling  of  choleinic  acid  in 
the  gall  of  the  ox,  and  of  other  animals.  We  let  oxgall,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80  to  87^  stand  for  three  weeks,  or  until  it  reacts 
clearly  acid,  then  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  filter  and  evaporate 
the  filtrate  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  first  extracted  by  alcohol, 
and  the  remaining  undissolved  part  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
From  the  evaporated  solution  taurin  appears  in  large  water-dear 
crystals;  destitute  of  taste  and  smell;  they  dissolve  in  15.5  parts 
cold  water;  completely  indifferent;  not  volatile;  in  the  cold  it  is 
not  decomposed  by  chlorine.  If  we  slowly  evaporate  taurin  in 
potassa  solution,  at  a  fixed  point  of  concentration,  ammonia  in- 
stantaneously escapes,  and  the  residue  contains  sulphate  and  ace- 
tate of  potassa;  in  this  no  blackening  is  observed.  If  we'conduct 
sulphurous  acid  into  aldehyd-ammonia,  we  obtain  a  substance  of 
the  same  constitution. 

O^stin  (Cystic  Oxide) :  Nfi^R^fi^,  This  body  is  cystin. 
sometimes  found  in  urinary  calculi  and  in  the  kid- 
neys. Crystallizes  in  hexagonal,  colorless,  transparent  leaflets, 
which  are  hardly  soluble  in  water;  but  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
acids,  with  which  it  gives  crystallizable  compounds.  When  boiled 
with  baryta  water,  we  obtain  sulphide  of  barium,  and  a  yellow 
substance. 

Tyro9in:  N0„H„Oa.  If  we  boil  fresh  pressed  iwain. 
cheese,  or  other  protein  matter,  with  a  most  highly 
concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  until  hydrogen  gas,  as  well  as 
ammonia,  escapes,  then  dissolve  the  mass  in  hot  water,  and  over 
saturate  with  acetic  acid,  in  cooling,  white  silky  needles  are  sepa- 
rated. Tyrosin,  like  glycocoll,  unites  with  acids  as  well  as  with 
bases;  not  easily  soluble  in  water.  If  we  treat  tyrosin  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  nitrotyronn :  NC^H^^^O^, 
NO,-hNO,. 

Kreatin:  ^,G,^fi,  -  (NC,H,NHrNC,H,0,.  g^eatm. 
This  is  found  in  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  mammalia, 
birds,  amphibials,  and  fishes,  yet  only  in  small  quantity.  Clean 
fiesh,  freed  from  fat,  and  cut  in  small  pieces,  is  kneaded  tho- 
roughlv  with  water,  and  then  pressed  out.  The  liquid  is  warmed 
until  the  albumen  and  crassamentum  are  coagulated,  then  it  is.  fil- 
tered, and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  baryta  water  so  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate of  phosphate  of  baryta  and  of  magnesia  is  produced ;  we 
afterwards  filter  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  in  a  flat  bowl  upon  the 
water  bath  to  l-20th,  the  residue  is  then  left  in  a  cool  place  a 
long  time.  Crystals  of  kreatin  form,  which,  by  being  repeatedly 
crystallized,  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  etc.,  are  purified. 
Prom  the  aqueous  solution  it  crystallizes  in  water-clear,  shining, 
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oblique,  rhombic  coIumDS,  containing  2  atoms  of  ?rater  of  crya- 
tallization,  which  they  lose  at  100^.    Easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  in'74.6  parts  cold  water,  and  in  2000  parts  alcohol,  insoln- 
I  ble  in  ether,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless,  non-YoIatile.     If  we  boil 

1  part  kreatin  with  20  parts  crystals  of  baryta  and  water,  it  sepa- 
i  rates  into  urea  and  sarkosin.     One  atom  kreatin  +  2  atoms  wa- 

I  ter  give  1  atom  urea  and  1  atom  sarkosin.    According  to  the  above 

formula,  kreatin  consists  of  sarkosin  and  uren-imid,  which,  with  the 
elements  of  2  atoms  of  water,  is  converted  into  urea,  but  that  at 
once  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Hence  krea- 
tin may  be  compared  to  uric  acid.  If  kreatin  be  boiled  with 
strong  hydrochloric  aeid^  by  the  loss  of  2H0,  it  is  converted  into 
a  base — kreatinin. 

Inoonio  acid.         Inonnie  Add :    HO,N,C,oH;0,^.    If  we  farther 
evaporate  the  mother-liquor  of  flesh  extract,  out  of 
which  kreatin  is  crystallised,  and  if  we  then  gradually  add  alco- 
hol until  the  liquid  begins  to  grow  turbid,  we  obtain,  after  a  short 
I  time,  crystals,  which  principally  consist  of  inosinate  of  potassa, 

;  or  of  baryta.     These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the 

solution  is  nlixed  with  chloride  of  barium  ;  it  is  then  filtered ;  after 
cooling,  we  obtain  inosinate  of  baryta,  which  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
we  obtain  inosinic  acid,  as  a  syrup-like  mass,  which,  by  being 
treated  with  alcohol,  becomes  solid.  Inosinic  acid  tastes  like 
meat  broth,  and  gives  an  acid  reaction.  The  potassa  salt  crys- 
tallizes in  long  quadrilateral  prisms.  The  soda  talt  in  silky 
needles  ;  both  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  baryta  salt 
appears  in  lon^  quadrilateral  leaflets,  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre ; 
they  dissolve  in  400  parts  cold  water.  The  copper  salt  is  an 
insoluble  light-blue  powder. 

Paired  acids  of  Oholio  Add  and  Oholdnic  Add,  As  hippuric 
glycocoU  and  acid,  by  being  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  decom- 
i^^^^^M  ^^^  poses  into  glycocoU  and  benxoic  acid,  so  is  cholic 
choici^o  ackL  ?®^^'  ^7  ^^^  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  converted 
into  glycocoU  and  cholalic  acid  {see  p.  278}  and  cho- 
leinic  acid  into  taurin  and  cholaUc  acid.    For  instance :  — 

1  atom  glycocoU       NC.  H-  0.  \      /     1  atom  oholic  acid  NC^^O,, 
+1      "     cholaUoaoid_C^jjHj.Og /""t+l    "    water  ^  O 

and     1  atom  taurin        KC.  H,  8.0.  \      /     1  atom  choleinic  add  ^CJR^Sft.. 
+1     "     cholalic  acid  C^H^   0^  /"*  l+l    "     water  "5      0 

NC„H^S,0„  KC^H^S,0„ 

Hence  both  combinations  belong  to  the  paired  acids ;  therefore 
their  formulse  are :  — 

Cholic  acid  _  ^C,H,^  PC^^W^''^??^?'--  94r54«5«9«» 


Choleinic  acid  (NC,HA0,rC,,H3,0,-(NCASA)^C^H,.0,. 


i 
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Both  acids  occ^r  as  potassa  salts,  in  the  gall,  of  which  they  are 
the  main  oonstitoents. 

Cholie  Add:  (NC,H,0.)^C«H3,0,.    We  add  sn-  choiicacid. 
gar  of  lead  to  fresh  oxgall,  extract  the  obtained  pre-  ,     I 

cipitate  with  oold  alcohol,  conduct  hydrosulphnric  acid  into  the  j 

eolation,  filter  from  the  snlphide  of  lead,  and  add  water  to  the  | 

filtrate  antil  it  begins  to  be  tnrbid  ;  after  standing  a  long  time,  i 

cholie  acid  is  separated  in  crystals.  Or  we  extract  with  absolute 
alcohol,  the  gall  entirely  dried  at  100^,  filter,  and  add  ether  to 
the  filtrate  in  small  quantities,  so  long  as  a  brown  resinous  pre- 
cipitate arises  (which  is  principally  choleinate  of  soda).  Now  we 
pour  off  the  liquid  from  the  precipitate,  and  leave  it  to  stand  a 
long  time,  excluding  the  air.  It  forms  shining  tufts  of  crystals, 
which  are  at  once  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dried  in  va- 
cuum over  sulphuric  acid.  These  crystals  are  real  chelate  of 
soda.  If  they  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  precipitated 
with  acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
soda,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  extracting  the  residue  with 
absolute  alcohol,  whilst  we  add  ether  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  we 
thus  obtain  pure  chelate  of  soda,  from  which  the  pure  cholie  acid 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  Cholie  acid  forms  fine  white 
needles,  destitute  of  a  fixed  crystal  form ;  they  taste  bitter-sweet, 
and  suffer  no  change  at  120^.  It  dissolves  in  121  parts  hot 
water,  and  in  803  parts  cold,  is  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  if  we 
evaporate  the  alcoholic  solution,  cholie  acid  remains,  like  resin, 
behind  ;  but  if  we  mix  the  solution  with  water  or  ether,  it  sepa- 
rates gradually  into  crystals ;  it  is  hardly  soluble  in  ether ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  acetic  acid  absorb  it  without 
causing  it  ta  decompose.  The  solution  of  cholie  acid  reacts  acid. 
Amm<mia^  potasia,  soday  and  baryta  water  dissolve  it  abundantly, 
and  it  is  precipitated  by  acids,  like  a  resin.  The  salts  of  lime, 
baryta^  strontiaj  and  niagnenaj  cause  no  precipitate  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  acid.  Sugar  of  lead  causes  a  flocculent  precipitate, 
and,  if  we  add  vinegar  of  lead  to  the  abfiltered  liquid,  yet  again 
a  precipitate  is  formed.  Perchlaride  of  iron  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  and  nitrate  of  silver  a  gelatinous  one ;  all  chelates  are 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Paracholie  Add.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  cholie  acid  be 
boiled  a  long  time  with  water,  it  becomes  insoluble,  and  then  ap- 
pears in  leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  exhibit  six-sided 
plates.  From  the  alcoholio  solution  common  cholie  acid  is  again 
separated. 

Paracholie  add  as  well  as  oholie  add  give  the  same  reactions      ' 
with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  were  described  in  chdalic  acid 
(see  page  278).     Chelate  of  soda  is  obtained,  when  we  saturate 
cholie  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporate  the  solution,  extract 
the  rendue  with  alcohol,  and  add  ether  to  the  solution.    It  forms 
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Stellated  white  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol ;  melts  by  warming,  burns  with  a  sooty  flamCi  and  leaves 
an  alkaline  reacting  residue,  which  contains  much  cyanate  of  soda. 
If  we  boil  cholic  acid  from  12  to  24  hours  with  baryta  water,  it 
separates  into  glycoeoU  and  cholalie  acid.  Jt  also  suffers  the  same 
decomposition  by  being  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acidy  only  the 
cholalie  acid  is  easily  converted  into  choloidinic  acid  and  dyslysin 
(compare  Cholalie  Acid,  p.  278). 

Choidnic  acid.  CholeinicAdd:  HO,(NC  HA0,)7C^H«0,.  pis 
acid  has  not  been  obtained  perfectly  pure.  If  we 
add  vinegar  of  lead  to  gall,  after  the  cholic  acid  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  preeipitate  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  choleinate  of  lead,  yet  always  mixed  with  cholate  of 
lead.  The  resinous  mass,  which,  in  the  commencement,  is  preci- 
pitated by  the  addition  of  ether  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  contains 
principally  choleinic  acid.  The  acid  does  not  appear  to  crystal- 
lize. In  water,  it  is  more  easily  soluble  than  cholic  acid,  and 
is  a  stronger  acid  than  that ;  it  dissolves  fats,  fatty  acids,  and 
cholesterin  in  considerable  quantity,  and  prevents  the  precipita- 
tion of  cholic  acid  in  the  gall,  by  acetic  acid  and  mineral  acids. 
The  alkaline  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  in 
ether  are  insoluble;  they  taste  bitter-sweet;  deliquesce  in  the  air, 
and,  by  being  a  long  time  treated  with  ether,  become  crystalline. 
Acids  produce  no  precipitate  in  the  solutions;  on  the  contrary, 
the  salts  are  precipitated  by  concentrated  potash-lye.  The  sa^ 
of  lime,  baryta,  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
do  not  produce  a  precipitate.  On  the  contrary,  vinegar  of  lead 
causes  a  plaster-like  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved  by  being 
warmed,  as  well  as  by  an  excess  of  vinegar  of  lead.  Acetate  of 
copper  causes,  only  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  a  bluish-white 
precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  not  preci- 
pitated, not  even  in  the  presence  of  ammonia;  as  also  corrosive, 
sublimate.  Nitrate  of  protoxide  qf  mercury  and  protochloride  of 
tin  produce  a  white  flocculent  precipitate.  By  heating  with  stigar 
and  sulphuric  add,  a  violet  color  is  produced. 
HyochoUcacid.  S}/ocholic  Add:  RO,{^C,Hfi,rC^R,fi,.  This 
acid  differs  from  cholic  acid  by  a  plus  of  CgH,.  It 
occurs  in  the  gall  of  swine.  If  we  mix  fresh  swine's  gall  with  a  so- 
lution of  Glauber's  salts,  dissolve  the  precipitate  which  is  formed 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  mix  the  solution  with  ether,  the  soda  salt  is 
deposited,  and  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitated 
acid  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  by  water.  It  appears  as  a  white,  resinous  mass,  which 
completely  dry,  melts  at  120^;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  nitric  acid.  A  very  durable  acid,  which,  by  being  boiled  a 
long  time  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed  into 
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glycocoU  and  an  acid  correspotidiQg  to  cholalic  acid.  Treated 
vitli  fuming  nitric  acidy  it  giyes  cholesterinic,  benzoic,  butyric 
acid,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  chromic  acid.  The  alkaline 
salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  they  taste  bitter, 
redden  litmus,  and  are  withdrawn  from  their  aqueous  solution  by 
alkaline  salts.  The  precipitate  contains  the  base  of  the  added 
salts.  With  salt  of  laryta^  lime^  and  magneHa^  they  give  tohite 
precipitates,  which  dissolve  in  warming.  The  lieavjf  metaUtaUs 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  in  alcohol,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
soluble.     The  salts  do  not  possess  the  property  of  crystallizing. 
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FIFTH   DIVISION. 


HYDRYLS. 
ORGANIC  SALT  BASBS. 

By  organic  Bait  bases  (alkaloids),  in  the  nar- 
baiS.  ^^'^^atuo  pQ^ggi;  aense,  are  understood'  especially  the  organic 
compounds,  which  agree  in  their  chemical  relations 
with  ammonia,  ana,  to  the  oxides  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  stand 
in  a  similar  relation  as  ammonia  towards  the  basic  oxides  of  the 
metals.  Ammonia  is  the  prototype  of  all  organic  bases.  As  was 
said  in  the  General  Part  of  this  work,  all  the  radicals  of  the  me- 
thyl and  benzid  group  possess  the  property  to  replace,  wholly  or 
partially,  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  and  thus  to  form  basic  com- 
pounds, which,  in  all  respects,  agree  with  ammonia.  As  in 
these  bases  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  substituted  by  organic 
radicals,  so  can  also  the  nitrogen  of  the  same  be  replaced  by 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  Thus  ammonia,  NH3,  cor- 
responds to  hydro-antimony,  StEL,  and  triethylamin,  NAe,,  to 
stibethyl,  StAe,.  If  to  stibmethyl,  StMe,,  we  add  iodide  of  methyl, 
we  obtain  a  salt,  (StMe4)I,  corresponding  to  iodide  of  ammonium, 
(NH^)!.  If  we  treat  the  iodine  compound  with  oxide  of  silver, 
we  obtain  a  base,  (StMe4)0,  which  agrees  in  all  properties  with 
potassa.  All  bases  of  this  group  possess  the  property  of  forming 
metal-like  bodies  with  H,Me,Ae,  etc.  (which  bodies  are  closely 
allied  to  the  alkaline  metals),  and  of  producing  compounds  en- 
dowed with  all  the  characteristics  of  inorganic  salts.  In  this 
respect  they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  salt-like  com- 
pounds of  methyl,  ethyl,  etc.,  in  their  free  state.  Kakodyl,  As 
Me^  possesses  the  same  character  as  the  compounds  with  4  atoms, 
H,Me,Ae;  it  behaves  quite  like  a  metal,  and  gives,  with  1  atom 
oxygen,  a  base  corresponding  to  the  metal  oxides.  If  upon  stib- 
methyl or  stibethyl  we  let  iodide  of  methyl  or  iodethyl  act,  we 
obtain,  as  already  remarked,  compounds  sStMe^-l-I  and  StAe^-l-I* 
But  if  we  bring  these  bodies  together  with  chlorhydrogen,  thus  is 
hydrogen  separated  and  salts  are  formed  consisting  of  StMe,-|-Gl^ 
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and  StAe,+  Cl^  ivhilst  chlor-kakodyl  is  formed  of  A8Me,+  CK 
In  the  General  Part,  it  was  supposed  that  kakodyl  consists  of  (As 
Me)'"Me  and  stibethyl  of  (StAe)^Ae2.     Bat  if  we  consider  kako- 
dyl as  a  radical  like  ammonium,  then  stibethyl  appears  as  a  double 
radical  consisting  of  Ae+StAe,.     Chlorstibethyl  then  consists  of 
(StAe,)0l4-AeGI,  and  oxide  of  stibethyl  is  a  double  base  »(St 
Ae3)0+AeO.    All  bases  of  this  group  form  the  class  of  simple 
organic  baseSj  which  may  be  divided  into  nitrogen  bases^  phos- 
phorouB  bases^  arsenic  bases^  and  antimony  bases  {see  page  79). 
If  organic  bodies  unite  as  pairlings  with  the  simple  p^^p^  y^^^^^ 
bases,  thus  arises  the  class  of  paired  organic  bases^ 
of  which  those  only  of  the  nitrogen  bases  are  known.     In  most 
cases,  it  is  with  ammonia  that  the  pairling  combines ;  however,  it 
is  very  probable  that  with  the  other  nitrogen  bases  pairlings  may 
join.     Since  the  simple  bases  are  almost  all  volatile,  ^  .   .. 
but  most  of  the  pafired  are  not,  therefore  we  divide  non^^faSie 
also   the  organic  bases  into  the  volatile  and  non-  bases. 
volatile. 

First  Group. 
NITBOOEN   BASES. 

The  organic  bases  occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Occurrence  and 
especially  in  those  plants  and  parts  of  plants,  which  ^Sogen^ases. 
are  distinguished  by  their  action  upon  the  animal 
organization,  as  the  narcotic  and  poisonous ;  they  are  always 
united  to  the  organic  acids.  Several  simple  bases  are  formed 
simultaneously  with  ammonia  in  the  dry  distillation  of  nitrogenous 
bodies,  and  are  found  also  in  tar  oil.  Upon  the  formation  of  these 
bases  out  of  the  nitro-compounds  of  the  benzid  group,  we  refer  to 
the  General  Part  (page  81) ;  in  the  same  place  are  also  given  the 
most  important  facts  upon  the  formation  of  the  bases  of  methyl, 
ethyl,  and  amyl.  Paired  bases,  as  urea,  amarin,  furfurin,  thiosin- 
namin,  etc.,  can  also  be  artificially  obtained. 

*     SIMPLE  N1TBO0BN  BASES. 

Most  of  the  simple  organic  bases  are  artificially  ^  ^©^  general 
obtained ;  at  common  temperature  they  appear  gase-  Sfmpirbases. 
ous,  fluid,  or  solid ;  the  simpler  their  constitution  is, 
the  more  volatile  are  they;  in  a  gaseous  state  they  all  correspond 
to  4  volumes.     In  basic  characteristics  many  of  them  exceed  am- 
monia; the  gaseous  are  absorbed  by  water  in  uncommonly  great 
quantity  ;  the  fluid  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
They  possess  a  strong,  often  ammoniacal,  benumbing  smell,  and 
most  of  them  a  sharp,  caustic,  and  bitter  taste.     Like  ammonia. 
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they  giye,  with  acids,  compoandB  like  imidic,  amidic,  and  aminic 
acid,  and  all  have  the  property  of  forming  with  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum doable  acids,  corresponding  to  platinum-chloride  of  am- 
monium. If  these  bases  combine  with  acids,  1  atom  of  H,Me, 
Ae,  etc.,  also  enters  the  base,  and  forms  a  body  corresponding 
to  ammonium,  which,  with  0,  forms  the  oxygen  base,  and  with 
the  halogens  the  corresponding  haloid  compounds.  In  the  follow- 
ing, only  the  most  important  relations  of  these  bodies  can  be  given. 
Jlmmaniay  NH^,  and  ammonium^  NH^,  whose  compounds  are 
supposed  to  be  known. 

BABBS  OF  THE  MBTHTL  GBOUP. 

The  bases  of  the  methyl  group  may  be  considered 
meS^jl  group.    ^  ammonia,  in  which  1,  2,  or  8  atoms  of  H  are  re- 
placed by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  methyl, 
.  ethyl,  etc. 

Th«r  produo-        rf  j^^  compounds  which  contain  1  atom  of  an  organic 
radical,  are  formed,  , 

1st  When  cyanate  or  cjanurenate  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl  is 
boiled  with  potash  lye,  whilst  simultaneously  carbonate  of  potassa 
is  formed. 

2d.  By  the  action  of  the  iodine  and  bromine  compounds  of 
the  said  radicals  upon  ammonia.  If,  for  example,  1  atom  of 
bromide  of  methyl  acts  upon  1  atom  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  (NH, 
Me)Br.  If  we  distil  this  compound  with  potassa,  there  are  formed 
bromide  of  potassium,  water,  and  NH^Me.  Afterwards,  if  we  let 
bromide  of  methyl  act  upon  this  body,  there  arises  (NH^MeJBr, 
and  through  decomposition  with  potassa,  it  forms  bimethylamin, 
NHMe^  which,  by  being  farther  treated  with  bromide  of  methyl, 
is  converted  into  XTMe,,  and,  finally,  into  NMe^.  In  like  manner, 
by  varying  the  action  of  bromide  of  methyl,  bromide  of  ethyl, 
and  bromide  of  amyl  upon  ammonia,  we  obtain  bases  in  which  the 
hydrogen  is  simultaneously  replaced  by  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl. 

8d.  If  we  lead  ammonia  gas  into  neutral  sulphate  of  ethyl,  we 
obtain  an  ammonia  salt,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula  NH^-f 
4(C4H40)+4S03  (ethamin-sulphate  of  ammonia).  If  we  boil 
this  compound  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  until  no  more  am- 
monia is  evolved,  and  add  potash  lye,  ethyl-amin  distils  over. 
If  upon  the  hydrochlorate  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl-amin,  nitrate 
of  silver  acts,  we  obtain,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas,  nitrite 
of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl. 

MethyJramin :  NHJMLe.     This  base  is  also  formed 

e  yi-amm.     ^^  ^^^  decomposition  of  caffein  by  chlorine  (see 

Cafiein),  as  also  by  heating  morphine  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of 

potassa.     A  colorless  gas;  smells  like  ammonia;  sp.  gr.  1.13;  is 

fluid  at  0°;  1  volume  of  water  absorbs  at  12®,  1040  volumes  gas, 
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and  forms  a  strong  caustic  liquid.  Ghemicallj,  it  behaves  quite  like 
ammonia.  The  hydrochloric  acid  salt,  (NH3Me)Cl9  crystallizes  in 
leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  easily  dissolve  in  water. 
In  contact  with  potassium,  it  gives  cyan-potassium  and  hydrogen 
gas,  NH„C,H3+K-KNC,+6H. 

Ethyl-amin:  NH,Ae,  is  entirely  like  the  preced- 
ing  compound ;  dissolves  in  somewhat  lesser  quantity  *'"*y^-*°"'^- 
in  water.  DicethyUaminy  NHAe,,  is  a  colorless,  strongly  alkaline 
fluid;  soluble  in  water  in  greater  quantity.  The  bromine-com- 
pound, (NHAe,H)Br,  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles.  TrieihyU 
amin^  NAe,,  resembles  the  preceding  compound;  is  very  combust- 
ible.  The  bromine  compound  (NAcjHJBr,  crystallizes  and  in 
contact  with  bromide  of  ethyl  goes  over  into  tetra-ethylamin, 
(NAe4)Br.  From'  this  salt,  by  treating  with  oxide  of  silver,  the 
base,  (NAe^jO,  can  be  obtained.     It  entirely  agrees  with  potassa. 

PropyJramin:  NH^CflH^,  is  obtained  when  nar- 
cotin  is  heated  to  220*^  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  P«>Py^»°^- 
potassa.     Strongly  alkaline,  smells  like  ammonia;  easily  soluble 
in  water.     The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  gives  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  a  pale  yellow  precipitate.     Treated  with  nitrite  of  potas- 
sa, it  gives,  probably,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas  (CaH7)0,N03. 

ButyJramin  (Petenin):  NH^CgH^  occurs  in  the  Butyi-amin. 
so-called  Dippel's  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling bones,  and  in  the  most  volatile  portion  of  it.  We  treat  the 
latter  a  long  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  the  sul- 
phuric acid  solution,  and  distil  the  residue  with  an  alkali.  We 
obtain  a  mixture  of  difierent  bases,  which  are  separated  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  At  80^  butyiamin  goes  over;  finally,  we  obtain 
anilin.  Butyiamin  is  transparent,  colorless,  strongly  refracts 
light;  of  unpleasant  odor ;  tastes  sharply  burning;  is  soluble  in 
all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Precipitates  the  salts 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper.  The  latter  oxide  is  re- 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  with  a  blue  color.  The 
salts  can  be  crystallized;  dq  not  change  in  the  air,  and  are  sub- 
limable,  if  the  acid  be  volatile.  The  neutral  sulphuric  acid  salt 
becomes  moist  in  the  air,  forming  acid  salts.  With  chloride  of 
mercury  and  of  platinum,  it  forms  soluble  salts;  with  chloride  of 
gold,  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound. 

Amyl-amin:  NH^C,oH„,  a  fluid  of  alnmoniacal  Amyl-amin. 
smell,  and  burning  bitter  taste.     The  chlorine  com- 
pound, (N£LAm,H)CI,  crystallizes  in  white  unctuous  scales. 

MethyUetnylamin :  NHMe Ae,  Methyl-hiethylamin :  NMeAe^ 
Methyl-amylamin  :  NHMeAm,  Ethyl-amylamin :  NHAeAm,  Bi' 
eikyl-amylamm :  NAe^Am,  etc.,  and  their  oxides,  are  obtained 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

Ohloro-niein:  NH,""(CjoH,Cl),  is  obtained  by  the  chloro-nicin. 
action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  nitrochlornicid. 
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Benzidin  :  NHBd=NH,C„H„«(NH^C„H,)+ 
BftBee  of  the  (NHjXjgHj),  is  obtained  from  azobenzid,  as  anilin 
Benridi^*^^^  from  nitrobenzid  {vide  below).  In  a  pure  state,  it 
crystallizes  in  dazzling  white  silvery  scales ;  slightly 
solable  in  cold  water,  easily,  in  boiling,  as  also  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  odorless;  taste,  biting  alkaline;  melts  at  108^.  By  dis- 
tillation, it  partially  decomposes.  With  acids,  it  forms  white,  fine, 
crystallizable  salts,  which  are  enduring.  If  we  lead  chlorine  into 
the  solution  of  the  salts  they  are,  at  first,  colored  blue,  then  red* 
dish-brown,  and  finally  are  separated,  as  a  crystalline  vermilion 
powder.  Dilute  solutions  of  these  salts  give,  with  sulphuric  add, 
a  precipitate. 

Hcolin.  Pieolin  (Odorin) :  NH,,C„H,.     It  occurs,  in  com- 

mon with  butylamin,  in  Dippel's  oil,  as  also  in  coal- 
tar  oil,  and  in  each  part  thereof  which,  in  distillation,  goes  over 
first,  together  with  anilin.  It  is  more  volatile  than  anilin,  less  so 
than  butylamin,  and  can  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 
What  goes  over  at  188®  is  pure  pieolin.  It  arises,  farther,  by  the 
decomposition  of  piperins  (which  see),  colorless,  very  mobile,  thin- 
flowing  liquid,  of  strong,  penetrating,  somewhat  aromatic  smell, 
and  sharp,  burning,  bitter  taste.  Still  fluid  at  — 17®,  boils  at 
183® ;  sp.  gr.  0.955.  Mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  all 
proportions.  Is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
does  not  coagulate  albumen,  reacts  alkaline.  Nitrate  of  silver, 
chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  strontium,  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, are  not  precipitated  by  pieolin.  Tannin  causes  a  white, 
cheesy  precipitate.  It  combines  with  the  chlorides  of  mercury, 
platinum,  tin,  and  antimony.  If  we  add  pieolin  to  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  we  obtain  fine  lemon-colored  needles.  The  salts 
possess  the  property  of  crystallizing. 

j^Y^  Anilin  (Benzidam,  Kyanol,  Krystallin) :  NH^Bd 

aNH^yOjaHf.  This  base,  which  has  the  same  consti- 
tution as  pieolin,  occurs  in  coal-tar  oil,  as  well  as  in  DippeFs  oils. 
That  which,  by  fractional  distillation  of  the  mixed  bases,  goes 
over  at  182®,  is  anilin.  It  is  farther  formed  by  heating  anthra- 
nilic  acid. 

If,  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzid,  saturated  with 
ammonia,  we  lead  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  sulphur  is  separated, 
and  shortly  the  whole  stiffens,  at  0®,  to  a  mass  consisting  of  yellow 
crystalline  needles.  If  this  be  heated  to  boiline,  the  solution  fil- 
trated away  from  the  sulphur,  and  the  filtrate  distilled  until  the 
contents  of  the  retort  separate  into  two  layers,  then  is  the  lower 
one  anilin^  which  is  purified  by  distillation.  It  is  a  colorless 
fluid,  strongly  refracts  light,  has  a  penetrating  odor,  taste  sharply 
burning,  sp.  gr.  1.020,  boiling  point  182®,  easily  soluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  if  the  aqueous  solution  be  warmed,  it 
clouds,  and  a  portion  of  anilin  is  separated ;  reacts  not  alkaline, 
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coagulates  albumen.  In  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms 
a  white  vapor.  If  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  we  add 
anilin,  a  deep  violet-blue  color  is  formed,  which,  when  acids  are 
added,  becomes  deep  red.  By  these  reactions,  anilin  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  bases  which  have  the  same  constitution. 
With  the  acids,  anilin  forms  crystallizable  inodorous  salts,  which 
are  soluble  in  water  and  iniilcohol,  and  which,  in  the  moist  air, 
soon  become  rosy-red.  Anilin  precipitates  the  salts  of  protoxide 
and  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Cyanide  of 
potassium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  sulphocyan-potassium  do 
not  react  upon  salts  of  anilin ;  tannin  causes  a  brown  precipitate. 

AnilicU  and  Anilic  Acids.     Under  Anilids  we  un-  ^^m^g  i^q^} 
derstand  the  compounds  corresponding  to  the  amidic  anilic  acids. 
acids,  and  under  anilic  acids  those  com'pounds  corre- 
sponding to  the  aminic  acids,  of  which  compounds  a  great  number 
are  known.    These  compounds  are  mostly  solid,  and  crystalliza- 
ble.    The  anilic  acids  saturate  1  atom,  base.     They  are  nearly 
all  obtained  when  anilin  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  pure  acids. 
The  anilic  acids  are,  in  part,  soluble  in  water ;  whilst  anilid  re- 
mains behind.     If  we  treat  these  compounds  in  the  heat  with 
dilute  potash  lye,  we  obtain  anilin  and  the  original  acids.     Un- 
der anilic  acids  are  often  also  understood  the  acid  salts  of  anilin, 
if  they  possess  the  property  to  form  salts  with  the  bases.     If 
upon  anilin  we  let  nitrous  acid  act,  we  obtain  phenol. 

Formanilid:  NHBd+FoO,,  is  obtained,  simultaneously  with 
ozanilid,  when  oxalate  of  anilin  is  subjected  slowly  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  160°  to  180^.  There  remains  a  clear  fluid  residue,  which 
stiffens  to  a  soft  crystalline  mass.  Alcohol  dissolves  out  the  for- 
manilid, whilst  the  oxanilid  remains  undissolved.  From  the 
alcholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  prisms  resembling  urea. 

Suecinanilid      .     .     .  2(NHBd)4-SuO^,  and 

Succinalid      .     .     .         NBd    -fSuO^, 

Suheranilid        .     .     .  2(NHBd)-|-SbO^,  and 

SuberaniltcAeid.    .       NH,Bd  +SbOfi, 

Camphoranilid   .     .     .  2(NHBd)-hCphO^,  and 

Camphoranilic  Acid        NH,Bd  +  CphO^, 

Fhtalanilid   ....  2(NHBd)-fPhtO^,  and 

Fhtalanilic  Acid      .      NH,Bd  +Pht05. 

]  are  formed  when  the  bi- 
Bemanilid,       NHBd+BzO,,  I  oxychloride  of  benzoyl, 

OinnanUid^  NHBd4-rC^H,)'^BzO„  J^cinnamyl,  and  of  cumi- 
CuminaniUdy    NHBd-hCuO,.  I  nyl  act  with  hydrochlo- 

J  ric    acid    upon    anilin. 

Oxanilid        .        NHBd+OxO«  and 

Ozanilic  Acid,    (NHBd,OxO,pOxOj. 
Oxanilamidj  see  under  OyananiUn. 
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Carbaniiid.  Oarlanilid :  NHBd+CO.    If  we  heat  anilin-ureft 

(carbanilid-carbamid)  it  separates  into  carbanilid 
and  carbamid.  We  obtain  these  bodies,  most  simply,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  phosgen  gas,  COGI,  upon  anilin.  Carbanilid  crystallises 
from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  needles  of  silky  lustre ;  odor- 
less, but,  by  being  heated,  it  has  a  suffocating  smell,  resembling 
benzoic  acid  ;  fuses  at  205^ ;  is  volatile.  By  heating  with  potash 
lye,  it  separates  into  anilin  and  carbonic  acid. 
Sulpho-carbA-  Sulpho-carbantlid :  NHBd-|-CS.  If  we  mix  snl- 
niUd.  pho-carbonic  acid  with  anilin,  after  a  few  hours  hy- 

drosulphuric  acid  escapes,  whilst  the  fluid  stiffens  to 
a  scaly  crystalline  mass  of  sulphcarbanilid.  It  is  also  obtained 
when  sulphocynate  of  anilin  is  heated  with  evolution  of  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium.  In  water,  slightly — ^in 
alcohol  and  ether,  easily  soluble ;  odor  peculiar,  melts  at  140^, 
volatile.  If  we  melt  it  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  anilin 
and  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  sulphide  of  potassium. 
SniphaniUc  SulphanUic   Acid:   (NH,Bd,S03)-^S03.     If    we 

add.  treat  the  analids  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 

in  the  heat,  we  obtain  sulphanilic  acid  and  the  origi- 
nal aeid.  If  we  use  oxanilid,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide 
escape  together.  Sulphanilic  acid  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic 
shining  leaflets,  which  do  not  dissolve  easily  in  water  or  alcohol 
If  we  heat  the  acid  with  soda-lime,  we  obtain  anilin  and  sulphuric 
acid  salts.  This  paired  acid  saturates  1  atom  base. 
Carbanilicacid.       ^^^  substance  formerly  described  as  anthranilic 

acid  is  probably  carbanUie  acid. 
GUoreyftnar  Ohlorcyananilid  arises  by  the  action  of  parachlor- 

"^^  cyanogen  upon  anilin. 

Oxaluranilid.  Oxaluranilid :  NHjBd+NjCfiHjOfl,  arises  by  the 

action  of  parabanic  acid  upon  anilin. 
Anilin  bases  in  ^7  *^®  action  of  bromide  of  methyl,  of  ethyl,  and 
which  hydro-  of  amyl,  upon  anilin,  we  obtain  bases  which,  in  reality, 
gen  is  replaced  agree  with  anilin,  and  correspond  to  the  formulae 
of  tiie'SiS  NHBdMe,NHBdAe,NBdMe„  etc.  In  like  manner 
group.  we  obtain,  by  the  varied  action  of  the  bromine  com- 

pounds, bases  which   consist   of  nitrogen,   bensid, 
methyl,  or  ethyl,  etc.  sNBdMeAe,NBdMeAm,  etc. 
Cyananilin.  Oyananilin  (Cyanide  of  Anilin) :  NHjBd,Cy.    If 

we  lead  cyanogen  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
anilin,  white  odorless  spangles  are .  separated,  which  consist  of  1 
atom  anilin  +  1  atom  cyanogen,  are  insoluble  in  water,  with  diffi- 
culty soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  will  not  volatilize  unde- 
composed.  Cyananilin  possesses  the  properties  of  a  base,  and 
forms  salts  which  no  longer  show  the  reactions  of  anilin.  If  we 
treat  it  a  longer  time  with  dilute  acids,  it  separates  into  different 
products.    If  the  solution  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  evapo- 
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ratedy  the  dry  residue  consisto  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  hy- 
drochlorate  of  anilin,  which  dissolre  in  water,  and  of  ozanilid, 
oxamid,  and  oxanilamid  :  NHBd,OxO«+NHa,OxO,,  oxaniiamicL 
which  are  separated  by  hot  water.  From  the  hot 
alcoholic  solution,  the  oxanilamid  crystallizes  in  white  silky- 
lustred  flakes,  and,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gives  sulpha- 
nilic  acid,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide. 

Melanilin:  (NHBdjCyPNHjBd.  If  chloride  of  Meianiiin. 
cyanogen  gas  be  led  into  anilin  until  the  latter,  by 
heating,  will  absorb  no  more,  we  thus  obtain  a  solid,  black,  transpa- 
rent mass,  mainly  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  melanin.  Two 
atoms  anilin  and  2  atoms  chlor-cyanogen,  give,  by  transposition,  1 
atom  hydrochlorate  of  melanin.  Melanin  exhibits  a  paired  base, 
consisting  of  cynanilid,  as  a  pairling  combined  with  anilin.  We 
obtain  the  pure  base  when  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  base  precipitated  by  potassa,  or  ammonia.  Crystallizes  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  in  white,  hard,  triturable  leaflets,  which,  in 
the  damp  air,  become  red  ;  odorless,  of  bitter  taste,  fuses  at  120^, 
and  decomposes  at  150^,  under  separation  of  pure  anilin,  whilst 
an  amorphous  mass  remains  behind,  consisting  of  N^C^Hj^. 
Melanin,  also,  does  not  show  the  reactions  of  anilin.  With  most 
of  the  acids,  it  gives  good  crystallizable  salts.  The  amorphous 
substance  may  be  viewed  as  a  paired  compound  of  anilid-mellan, 
with  anilin:  N,C^H„«(NHBd,N,C,)-|-8(NH,Bd). 

Bicyammelanilin :    (NHBd,8Cy)NH3Bd.     Mela- 
nilin receives  2  atoms  more  of  cyanogen,  forming  a  Bi^wiomela- 
weak  base,  which  separates,  very  easily,  into  ammo-  MeUnoxiniid. 
nia  and  melanoximid :  N303oH„04.     If  we  treat  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  this  body  with  potassa,  we  obtain  oxalic  acid 
and  melanilin :  it  may  be  considered  as  double  oxalate  of  mela- 
nilin— 4  atoms  HO.     If  we  subject  melanoximid  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, we  obtain  anihcyanie  acid :  NC„H,0,=  H0(NC,4H4)0,  with 
evolution  of    carbonic  oxide  and   carbonic  acid,  and  formation 
of  carbanilid.     Anilocyanic  acid  is  fluid,  colorless, 
easily  changed,  heavier  than  water,  odor  intense,  acicL^^*'"^ 
boils  at  180°.     Anilocyanic  acid,  in  its  decomposi- 
tions, agrees  with  cyanic  acid ;  by  being  treated  with  acids  and 
alkalies  it  separates  into  anilin  and  carbonic  acid  ;  in  contact  with 
water,  into  carbanilid  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  in  contact  with 
ammonia,  into  anilin-ur.ea. 

NitranUin  :  NH.,-^C„H,(NO,)-NH,Bd+NH,  Nitraniiin, 
(C„H3)2N04.  We  obtain  this  base  from  binitroben- 
zid,  as  anilin  from  nitrobenzid  ;  it  crystallizes  from  the  hot  solu- 
tion in  yellow  needles  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  110°,  sublima- 
ble,  a  weak  base,  all  the  salts  react  sour,  and  color  the  skin 
intensely  yellow. 
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ChloTMulu.  ChloranUin:    NH,rC„H,q-NH-Bd+NH,(C„ 

^3)0,,  distils  over  when  chlorisatin  {tee  Indigo)  is 
heated  with  hydrate  of  lime ;  we  obtain  an  oily  flnid  which 
stiffens  in  the  receiver.  From  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  it  crystal- 
lizes in  regular  octohed'rons )  in  water  it  is  not  easily  soluble, 
easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Tastes  and  smells  like  anilin ; 
fuses  at  65°,  and  boils  at  200° ;  shows  the  same  reactions  as 
anilin  ;  an  extremely  weak  base. 

Bichioraniiin.         BichlorantUn :  NH^-^CC, A)C1,,  arises  by  heat- 
ing bichlorisatin    with  potassa ;  not,  as  yet,  better 
known. 

TricUoranmn.        Trichloranilin  :    NH„'^(CuH,Cl)Cl^  is  obUined 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloranilan.     Crys- 
tallizes in  long  needles,  no  longer  basic. 

Bpomwiilin.  BromaniUn^   jBxbromanilin^   and    Tribromanilisiy 

correspond  to  the  chlorine  compounds,  and  are 
similarly  obtained. 

lodamiin.  I^nilm :  NH„^(C„H,I)-NH,Bd+NH^'-(C« 

H,)!,.  If  we  dissolve  anilin  in  anhydrous  iodine, 
after  a  short  time  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  hy- 
driodate  of  iodanilin.  Ammonia  precipitates  the  base.  From 
the  alcoholic  solution  dazzling  white  crystals  form.  The  chlorine 
compounds  crystallize  in  beautiful  plates  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 
Naphthaiidh..  Naphthalidm :  NH^^C,Hr(Bd)-NC«H^  is  ob- 
tained  in  the  same  manner  from  nitronaphthalid,  as 
anilin  from  nitrobenzid.  Crystallizes  in  silky-lustred,  fine,  white, 
flat  needles,  pressed  together ;  fuses  at  50°,  boils  at  800°  ;  vola- 
tile ;  possesses  a  peculiar,  strong,  unpleasant  smell,  and  strong, 
bitter,  caustic  taste ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Naphthalidin-earbamid :  NH,'^CaoH^'^CO= 
NH'^(C8HJ"Bd)-l-C0,  is  obtained  when  oxalate  of  naphthalidin  is 
distilled.  If  we  let  sulpho-carbonic  acid  act  upon  a  solution  of 
naphthalidin,  we  obtain  a, compound  which  must  consist  of  C^jH, 
NS.  Seminaphthalidin :  NH^'^CjoHj,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  upon  binitronaphthalid.  It  forms  metal- 
lic-lustred  crystals,  changing  from  yellow  into  copper-red,  which 
easily  dissolve,  with  a  dark  color,  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
ToluidiiL  Toluidin:  NH^Td-NH^Cj^Hy,  is  obtained  from 

nitrotolid.  Crystallizes  from  the  hot,8aturated,alcoholic 
solution,  in  broad,  large  leaves,  fuses  at  40°,  boils  at  198°,  but  evapo- 
rates even  at  ordinary  temperature.  Heavier  than  water,  in  which  it 
is  only  slightly  soluble,  but  easily  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood- 
spirit,  etc. ;  possesses  a  burning  taste,  and  odor  like  wine,  aromatic ; 
reacts  feebly  alkaline,  and  does  not  act  upon  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime.  Toluidin  precipitates  oxide  of  iron  from  chloride  of  iron, 
and  gives,  with  sulphate  of  copper,  a  green  crystalline  precipitate ; 
with  chloride  of  platinum,  an  orange-colored  one,  and  with  nitrate 
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of  silver,  a  white  crystalline.  The  salts  crystallize.  If  we  let 
bromine  act  upon  toluidifiy  we  obtain,  probably,  tribrom-toluidin 
anNHyOj^H^Br,.  Towards  cyai^ogen  it  behaves  like  anilin,  forms 
cyan-toluidin,  and,  if  we  let  chloride  of  cyanogen  act  upon  tolui* 
din,  we  obtain  a  base  corresponding  to  melanilin,  called  metatO' 
luidin,  consisting  of  N3C3oBL«(NH,TdCypNH,Td, 

Xylidin:  NH,Xd— NH,,C,flIIjj.     A  base,  as  yet,  Xyiidin. 
not  more  intimately  known  ;  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  upon  nitroxylid. 

Oumidin:  NH,CdesNH„C„H„,  is  obtained  from  cmnidin. 
nitrocumid.  A  pale  yellow  oil,  which  strongly  re- 
fracts the  light,  and,  in  the  cold,  stiffens,  forming  quadrangular 
plates.  Tastes  burning,  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  sp.  gr.  0.9526 ;  boils  at  225^,  precipitates  salts 
of  peroxide  of  iron.  The  salts  are  mostly  colorless,  easily  crystal- 
lisable,  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  reacts  acid.  With 
bromine  it  gives,  probably,  tribromcumidin^  and,  with  cyanogen, 
eyaneumidin^  corresponding  to  cyan-anilin.  Nitro-eumidin  arises 
from  binitrocumid  \n  the  same  way  as  nitranilin  from  binitroben- 
zid.  Crystallizes  in  yellow  scales ;  a  weak  base,  which,  however, 
fully  neutralizes  acids.  If  upon  nitrocumidin  we  let  bioxychloride 
of  benzoyl  act,  we  obtain  a  substance  crystallizing* in  needles 
sB(NHj,C,gH9,N0^)-l-Bz03.  Chloreinnamyl  and  ehhreuminyl 
give  corresponding  compounds. 

NUr(me9idin:  NH„(C,gHjo,NO,),  is  obtained  by  Nitromesidin. 
the  action  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  upon  binitrome- 
sitol.  Long  gold-colored  needles,  melts  below  100®,  volatile. 
Easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  tastes  bitter,  and  does  not 
react  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  salt  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles.  Also,  from  trinitromesitol,  a  basic  body  is  said  to  be 
obtained. 

Paraniein:  NHj,CjoH,i,  arises  by  the  action  of  pm-anicin. 
ammonia    upon    nttroparanidn  (page   193).      The 
hydrochloric  acid  salt  crystallizes  in  octahedrons. 

Oymidin :  HR^C^^.    A  base  not  better  known,  cynji^^n^ 
which  arises  from  Cj<,H„. 

Ckinolvn  (Leukol):  NC^Hg^NH^C^gH,.  This  cy^^^.^ 
base  is  found  in  coal-tar  oil,  by  the  fractional  distil- 
lation of  which  it  is  obtained  (jiee  Anilin).  At  239^  chinolin 
goes  over.  It  is  formed  farther  when  cinchonine,  quinine,  or 
strychnine  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved — as  residue  carbonate  of  potassa  remains.  Chinolin  is 
a  colorless  oil,  of  peculiar  smell,  resembling  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  sharp,  burning,  bitter  taste,  fluid  still  at  — 20^,  boils  at  289^; 
sp.  gr.  1.081 ;  slightly  soluble  in  water.  One  atom  chinolin,  at 
0®,  absorbs  3  atoms  water,  which  at  100^,  under  turbidity,  com- 
pletely evaporates.     It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol. 
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ether,  wood-Bpirit,  etc.  ;  does  not  coagulate  albomen,  neither  does 
it  react  upon  chloride  of  lime.  With  chromic  acid,  chinolin  gives 
a  yellow  precipitate.  By  permanganate  of  potassa,  it  is  separated 
into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid.  With  acids,  it  gives  crystallisable, 
strongly  bitter  salts.  Nitrate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  acetate  of  lead  are  not  precipitated  by  chinolin. 
With  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  gold,  pla- 
tinum and  of  antimony,  and  protochloride  of  tin,  it  causes  white 
and  yellow  precipitates.     Tannin  gives  a  brown  precipitate. 

ConiiiL  Coniin  (Conia) :  NCi^H^-N  j  ^  g  =  NHBu^ 

According  to  this  last  formula,  coniin  corresponds  to  ammonia,  in 
which  H,  is  replaced  by  2  atoms  butyryl,  and  if  we  treat  coniin 
with  oxidizing  bodies,  we  obtain,  in  fact,  butyric  acid.  This  base 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Conium  maculatum.  It  is  most  easily 
obtained  from  the  seed,  which  is  crushed,  and  then  distilled  with 
potash  lye  so  long  as  the  distillate  gives  an  acid  reaction.  The  dis- 
tillate, saturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  by 
gentle  heat,  to  syrup  thickness,  is  treated  with  alcohol  containing 
ether,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  coniin  is  dissolved.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  evaporated,  afterwards  the  residue  is  distilled  with  pot- 
ash lye,  and  the  obtained  coniin  freed  from  water  by  chloride  of 
calcium.  A  colorless,  oily  fluid;  tastes  very  sharp  and  offensive; 
like  tobacco,  extremely  poisonous ;  odor  very  penetrating,  resem- 
bling hemlock ;  excites  tears.  Sp.  gr.  0.89  ;  boiling  point  170^  (?}. 
Dissolves  more  easily  in  cold  water  than  in  warm,  and,  at  a  low 
temperature,  absorbs  25  per  cent,  water.  This  solution  becomes 
turbid  in  the  warm  hand;  reacts  alkaline.  Easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  ^tc.  Coniin  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphoms. 
In  the  air,  it  changes  to  a  brown,  resin-like  mass.  Chlorine 
quickly  decomposes  it,  forming  a  crystalline  volatile  substance, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Bromine  and  iodinej  also, 
cause  decomposition.  Coniin  is  a  strong  base,  and  precipitates 
many  metal  oxides  from  their  salts.  Oxide  and  chloride  of  silver 
are  easily  dissolved  in  it.  The  saUe  of  coniin  are  mostly  deli- 
quescent, and  not  easily  crystallized.  The  double  salt  of  plati- 
num crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms.  With  corrosive  sublimate,  it 
also  gives  an  easily  decomposed  compound. 

.  Nicotin:  N,CjoHi^-NH„'"(NC,j>H  )  »  4  volumes 

Niootin.  gj^g^    Nicotin  occurs  in  the  genus  Nicotiana  in  the 

vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  seed.  Tobacco-smoke  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nicotin.  It  is  obtained  when  the  leaves  of 
tobacco  are  extracted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  fluid  (some- 
what evaporated)  distilled  with  lime,  and  the  distillate  shaken 
with  ether,  in  which  nicotin  dissolves.  After  evaporating  the 
etheric  solution,  the  nicotin  remains,  and  is  freed  from  alcohol 
and  water  by  being  heated  a  long  time,  and  finally  distilled  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas.     A  colorless,  transparent,  oily  liquid; 
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odor  strongly  tobacco-like,  and  sharp,  burning,  long-continned 
taste;  boils  at  180^  (7);  volatilizes  even  at  common  temperature. 
Mixes  with  water (?),  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions;  very 

Joisonons.  A  strong  base,  and  neutralizes  acids  completely, 
[ost  of  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water;  a  part  crystallize. 
Inodorous,  and  taste  like  tobacco.  The  aqueous  solution  of  nico- 
tin  gives,  with  chloride  of  platinum,  a  yellowish-white,  and  with 
corrosive  sublimate  a  white  precipitate.  The  double  compound  of 
platinum  consists  .of  1  atom  chlornicotinum  plus  2  atoms  of 
chloride  of  platinum. 

PAIBED   NITBOaBK   BASES. 

a.  Bases  artificially  produced, 

CSyaiKPiAfn;  (N,C„H,j)'^NH3.  If  upon  nitro-pro- 
pionyl  (cyanethyl),  we  let  potassium  act,  there  ^y*^"'*'^ 
remains  a  brittle,  yellowish  residue.  From  this  the.  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  extracted  by  cold  water,  whilst  the  cyan»thin  remains. 
From  the  hot  aqueous  solution,  the  cyan»thin  crystallizes  in 
white,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless  leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre; 
melts  at  190^ ;  boils  at  280®,  and  volatilizes  with  partial  decom- 
position ;  reacts  feebly  alkaline,  and  gives,  with  acids,  salts  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  crystallizable,  and  of  bitter  astrin- 
gent taste;  from  these  salts  carbonic  acid  and  caustic  alkalies 
separate  the  base  unchanged.  The  nitric  aeid^%alty  (Nj^GigHj^'^N 
H^O+NOj,  is  neutral,  and  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless  prisms. 
The  base  is  searcely  decomposed  by  being  heated  even  with  hy- 
drate of  lime. 

Lophin:  NjC^flEj^— (NC^H^rNH3,  is  formed 
when  nitro-picramyl  (pa^e  227)  is  subjected  to  dry  ^ 
distillation,  until  ammonia  is  no  longer  evolved.  After  cooling, 
a  crystalline  residue  is  found  in  the  retort,  which  is  first  extracted 
with  ether,  and  then  treated  with  boiling  alcohol.  After  cooling, 
lophin  is  separated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  colorless,  silky, 
penniform  prisms;  inodorous  and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  water, 
not  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  and  turpentine  oil. 
Volatile;  fuses  at  200®,  and  sti£fens,  forming  needles.  Easily 
soluble  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.  A  very  permanent 
base.  With  most  of  the  acids  it  gives  crystallizable  combinations, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water. 

Amarin  (Benzolin):  N,C^H,,-(NC,,H„)^NH3,  ^""^^ 
is  obtained  when  nitro-picramvl  is  boiled  a  few  hours  with  pot- 
ash lye;  amarin  separates  like  resin;  it  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
acid  and  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by' ammonia. 
From  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  six-sided  needles, 
destitute  of  color,  taste,  and  smell ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  100®,  and  is  decomposed  by  distillation. 
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evolving  ammonia.  If  amarin  be  heated  with  a  mixture  of  chromate 
of  potassa,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  a  large  quantity  of  benaoio 
acid  escapee.  Nitric  acid  causes  the  same  decomposition.  The 
alcoholic  solution  does  not  react  alkaline.  Most  of  the  salts  are 
not  easily  soluble.  The  salts  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  crvstallize 
Purftarin.  'Furfurm:  N,C,.H„0,-(NC»H,0.rNH,  is  ob- 

tained  when  nitro-furfurol  is  boiled  a  long  time  with 
potash  lye.  From  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  it  crystallizes  in 
inodorous,  fine,  white,  silky  needles,  tasting  slightly  bitter;  fuses 
at  100^  to  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  which  a  long  time  after  cooling 
stiffens  crystalline.  It  dissolves  in  135  parts  boiling  water,  it  is 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.'  A  strong  base;  reacts  alkaline,  and  neutralises  completely 
the  acids.  Alkalies  and  ammonia  separate  it  from  its  compounds, 
but  if  it  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  am- 
monia escapes.  No  salt  of  this  base  gives  precipitates  with  the 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  lime,  and  baryta, 
but,  probably,  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  platinum. 
The  salts  crystallize,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  nutgall  tinc- 
ture. 
Urea.  ^^^^  (Urenoxyd-ammonia) :  (NC,H,0,rNH5.  This 

is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  urine  of  the  mam- 
malia, and  contains  more  nitrogen  than  any  other  secretion  oF 
that  class.  It  is  formed  by  the  transposition  of  the  cyanate  of 
ammonia ;  it  is  farther  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid 
of  alloxan,  alloxantin,  etc.  We  obtain  urea  from  urine,  when  the 
latter  is  evaporated  by  gentle  heat  to  syrup-thickness,  the  residue 
mixed  with  moderately  concentrated  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  mix- 
ture, surrounded  by  ice,  left  to  stand  twenty-four  hours.  During 
that  time  yellow,  scaly  leaflets  of  nitrate  of  urea  are  separated. 
These  are  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  bleached  with  animal 
charcoal.  To  the  filtered  solution  of  nitrate  of  urea  carbonate  of 
potassa  is  added  so  long  as  effervescence  follows,  and  then  the 
whole  is  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  treated 
with  alcohol,  in  which  the  urea  dissolves.  If  we  conduct  the  vapor 
of  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid  into  aqueous  ammonia,  there  remains, 
after  evaporating  the  solution,  pure  urea.  It  crystallizes  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  long,  completely  white  prisms ;  inodorous  ; 
tastes  like  nitfate  of  potassa ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 
insoluble  in  ether.  The  solution  does  not  react  alkaline.  By 
raising  the  heat  slowly,  urea  separates  first  into  ammonia,  water, 
and  mellanuric  acid;  when  more  strongly  heated  cyanurenic  acid 
remains,  which  is  finally  transposed  into  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid, 
and  is  again  united  with  the  ammonia,  which  has  gone  over,  to 
form  urea.  If  urea  be  warmed  with  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  it 
separates  into   carbonic   acid  and  ammonia,   N^CsH^O,    HOa 
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2NH3+2OO,  (qnantitative  determiDation  of  urea).  If  hyponitrio 
acid,  NO^  act  upon  urea,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  ammonia,  together 
with  eyolution  of  equal  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
gas.     Urea  is  only  a  weak  base. 

Nitrate  of  Urea:  (NC,H,0,)  NH^O+NO^,  is  obtained  directly; 
crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  perfectly  white  leaflets, 
which  dissolye  in  8  parts  cold  water.  By  heating,  it  is  decom- 
posed, evolving  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gas. 

Oxalate  of  Urea:  (NCj|H,0j)'~NH^,0+0x03,  separates  in  thin, 
crystalline  leaflets,  which  taste  sour,  when  to  a  solution  of  urea  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  added. 

Urea^  farther,  has  the  property  of  forming  crystallizable  com- 
pounds with  several  salts,  and  in  these  compounds  it  seems  to 
play  the  part  of  water  of  crystallization ;  thus  with  chloride  of 
ammonium,  chloride  of  sodium  and  of  mercury,  etc.  The  com- 
bination with  common  salt  »NaCl+(NC,H,OjJ~NH3+2aq,  crys- 
tallizes in  shining,  rhombic  prisms. 

If  we  conduct  ammonia  gas  into  the  cyanate  of  methyl,  of  ethyl, 
or  amyl,  we  obtain  compounds  of  urea  with  C,H^2C^H„  and  5Gfi^ 
(page  825).  But  these  compounds  may  also  be  considered  as 
paired  compounds  of  methyl-amin,  ethyl-amin,  and  amyl-amin 
with  oxide  of  urea.    Then  the  formulse  for  these  compounds  are : — 

Methffl'Urea  .    .     .     .     (NC,H,0,)  /  ^^«, 

(  NTT 
JSthylurea     ....     (NC,H,0,)  |  J^», 

Amyl-urea     ....     (NC,H,Oa)<  j^^* 
{Compare  page  825). 

Anilin^urea  (Carbamid,  Carbanilid):     (NC,H,0,)  {  ^  ^  -(N 

C,H,0,)NH,Bd,  is  obtained  when  vapor  of  hydrate  of  .  ,.' 
cyanic  acid  is  conducted  slowly  and  at  a  low  tempera- 
turein  to  anilin.  It  is  also,  obtained  when  chloride  of  cyanogen  gas 
acts  upon  aqueous  anilin ;  also,  by  mixing  sulphate  of  anilin  with  a 
solution  of  cyanate  of  potassa.  Crystallizes  in  needles ;  separates 
by  being  heated  into  carbamid  and  carbanilid ;  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  raised  ammonia  escapes,  and  then  the  crystalline  residue 
consists  of  carbanilid  and  cyanuric  acid.  If  we  let  chloride  of 
cyanogen  act  upon  nitranilinj  we  obtain  binitro-melanilin   and 

f  NH 
nitranilinurea,  (NCjH,©,)  <  q  ^  /jj  q  )'   ^^^^^    crystallizes    in 

long,  yellow  needles ;  both  compounds  are  destitute  of  acid  pro- 
perties. 

Quanin:  N^CjoHjO,,  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  Quanin. 
guano.     We  digest  guano  with   dilute   lime-water, 
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until,  by  boiling,  the  fluid  appears  greenish  jellow;  filter,  and 
saturate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  After  a  few  hours,  a  precipitate 
is  formed  consisting  of  guanin  and  uric  acid;  we  boil  this  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  guanin  from  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  by  ammonia.  A  white  substance,  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  bears  a  high  temperature  without  decomposing. 
With  acids  it  gives  salt-like  compounds,  which,  however,  are  Tery 
easily  decomposed,  even  by  warming.  Guanin  dissolves  more 
easily  in  pure  potassa  and  soda  than  in  acids,  and  forms  with  soda 
a  crystallizable  compound;  the  combinations  with  lime  and  baryta 
are  at  once  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 

Meiam.  Melam:  'A^^Q^^,    If  2  parts  chloride  of  ammo- 

nium and  1  part  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  be 
subjected  to  slow  distillation  until  no  more  products  of  decompo- 
sition escape,  then  the  residue  contains  melam,  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, and  chloride  of  ammonium ;  the  first  of  which  remains 
when  the  mass  is  treated  with  water.  A  white,  completely  indif- 
ferent body ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Fused  with 
hydrate  of  potassa,  ammonia  and  cyanate  of  potassa  are  formed. 
Meumin.  ^«^'»»«  •  N.C.H.-(NH,N,C,rNHr  If  ire  boU 

melam  with  moderately  concentrated  potassa  solution 
until  it  completely  disappears,  and  then  evaporate  the  solution  to 
a  certain  concentration,  leaflets  of  melamin  are  separated,  and 
the  solution  contains  ammelin  in  combination  with  potassa.  One 
atom  melam  plus  2  atoms  water  are  equal  to  1  atom  melamin  and 
1  atom  ammelin,  N^OoH^O,;  1  atom  melam  plus  1  atom  ammonia 
are  equal  to  2  atoms  melamin  \  thus,  therefore,  1  atom  melam 
withdraws  1  atom  of  ammonia  from  the  second  atom  melam  and 
is  changed  into  melamin ;  in  the  place  of  ammonia  4  atoms  HO 
enter,  and  form  2  atoms  ammelin.  From  the  boiling  aqueous  so- 
lution melamin  crystallizes  in  colorless,  bright,  lustred,  rhombic 
octohedrons.  Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  not  easily  in  cold 
water.  In  a  high  temperature  it  decomposes  into  melan  (?),  evolv- 
ing ammonia.  It  combines  like  urea  with  acids  and  salts. 
,^^.  Ammelm:  N,C.H,0,-(2HON,C,rNH3.    If  to 

the  alkaline  solution  of  ammelin  {»ee  Melamin)  we 
add  acetic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonia,  ammelin  is 
precipitated.  This  body  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  upon  melam  and  melamin.  From  the  solution  of  pure  ni- 
trates, ammonia  precipitates  ammelin  pure.  It  appears  as  a  daz- 
zling white,  crystalline  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  easily  soluble  in  pure  alkalies  and  in  most  of  the  acids. 
It  decomposes  in  a  high  temperature ;  fused  with  hvdrate  of  po- 
tassa, it  gives  cyanate  of  potassa  and  ammonia.  A  weak  base; 
with  most  of  the  acids,  it  gives  crystallizable  salts,  which,  even 
by  being  overflowed  with  water,  are  partially  decomposed,  forming 
acid  compounds.  It  also  combines,  like  urea,  with  salts.  The 
nitrate  appears  in  large  colorless  crystals. 
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Ammelid:  2HO+(4HO,2N^Ce)7NH3,  is  formed  AmmeUd. 
in  a  solution  of  melam  in  warmed  nitric  acid  of  1.49 
sp-  g^'  9  farther,  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
upon  ammelin  and  melam,  as  also  by  the  decomposition  of  amme« 
lin  and  melamin  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  If  we  add  alcohol  to  a 
solution  of  ammelin  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ammelid  is 
separated.  After  being  washed  with  water,  it  resembles  ammelin, 
but  it  no  longer  possesses  basic  properties.  If  we  boil  ammelid 
with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  cyanurenic  acid  and  ammonia,  and 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  separates  into  cyanic  acid  and 
ammonia.  With  oxide  of  silver  it  gives  a  compound  consisting  of 
2Ag0  4-(4HO,2N,C,rNH.. 

Caffein  {Theiny  Guaranin):  'Sfi,f^R^fi^^{2GR^, 

^i^fiiT^  )  Me'^^y*  ^^^'^^^  appears  as  a  paired 
compound  of  hydrocyanate  of  methylamin  with  uric  acid,  in 
which  uren-imid  is  substituted  by  2G2H,.  It  occurs  in  coffee 
kernels,  in  tea,  in  the  fruit  o(  Paullinia  sorbilis^  and  in  the  leaves 
oi  Hex  paraguaf/ensis.  Crude  coffee  is  boiled  with  water,  the 
obtained  decoction  first  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead,  and  then  boiled  with  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  lead  until  a 
new  quantity  is  not  colored.  From  the  filtered  solution  caffein  is 
procured  by  evaporation.  Crystallizes  in  flexible,  silky  needles; 
fuses  at  177^9  and  sublimes  at  884^.  The  crystals  grate  between 
the  teeth,  and  have  a  sharp,  bitter  taste.  Caffein  dissolves  in  98 
parts  cold  water,  in  97  parts  alcohol,  and  194  parts  ether.  It  is 
absorbed  in  large  quantity  by  boiling  water.  It  possesses  but 
weak  basic  properties.  The  hydrochlorate  of  caffein  is  separated 
in  beautiful  crystals,  if  caffein  be  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid;  loses  the  acid  even  at  100°.  Also  the  sulphate 
crystallizes,  but  by  being  treated  with  water,  it  is  completely  de- 
composed. Caffein  combines  farther  with  chloride  of  mercury, 
chloride  of  gold,  etc.  If  it  be  boiled  with  baryta-water,  we  ob- 
tain, at  first,  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  in  the  solution,  it  is  said, 
cyanate  of  baryta  is  found.  Chlor-caffein^  N^C,qH^C10^,  is  formed 
simultaneously  with  amelinic  acid,  cholestrophan,  and  methylamin, 
by  the  decomposition  of  caffein  by  chlorine.     {Chmpare  p.  334). 

Theobromin:  N,C„H,0,-(C,H3,N,C,0,rNH,Me,HCy.     This 
substance   is  obtained  from  cacaonuts  in  the  same  Theobromin. 
manner  as  caffein  from  coffee.     It  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder  of  feebly  bitter  taste ;  little 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     Scarcely  possesses  basic 
properties.     The  hydrochhrie  acid  compound  is  separated  in  crys- 
tals from  the  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  solution.    The  nitric 
acid  salt  crystallizes  in  rhombic  columns.   Theobromin  gives,  yrith 
nitrate  *of  silver,  a  crystallizable  compound^  ^4GifLfi^+AgOy 
N0«.     Theobromin  contains  C^H,  less  than  caffein. 
24 
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CreatmiiL  Creotimn:  N,C,H,0,«(N,C,H,0^^NH3.     This 

base  is  found  in  human  urine,  and  in  muscle,  and  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  creatin.  We  boil  putrid 
buman  urine  "with  lime-water  so  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved, 
evaporate  the  filtrate,  leave  the  salts  of  urine  to  crystallize,  then 
add  chloride  of  sine  thereto,  by  which,  after  a  long  time,  crystals 
of  creatinin,  with  chloride  of  zinc,  are  formed,  which  crystals  are 
purified  by  repeated  crystallization.  These  crystals  are  dissolved 
m  boiling  water ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonia  until  it  be- 

fins  to  be  turbid,  then  it  is  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
Itered,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
From  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  creatinin,  after  long  standing, 
crystallizes.  Or  we  evaporate  the  solution  of  1  part  creatin  in  1 
part  sulphuric  acid  and  8  p^rts  water,  decompose  the  sulphate  of 
creatinin  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  filter,  and  leave  to 
crystallize.  It  appears  in  colorless,  oblique,  rhombic  columns, 
tastes  caustic,  dissolves  in  11.5  parts  water  and  in  102  parts  ab- 
solute alcohol.  The  sulphate  of  creatinin  crystallizes  in  water- 
clear  quadratic  plates,  and  the  hydrochlorate  in  transparent  acid- 
reacting  leaflets.  The  combination,  with  chloride  of  zinc,  appears 
in  oblique  rhombic  columns,  which  are  not  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Thiosinnamin.  Thiosinnamin :  (NCgH^SjPNHy  If  we  shake 
1  part  oil  of  mustard  with  3  to  4  fold  volumes  of 
strong  aqueous  ammonia,  the  whole,  after  a  short  time,  stiffens 
to  a  crystalline  mass  of  thiosinnamin.  It  appears  in  shining 
white  crystals,  inodorous,  bitter ;  fiises  at  70^,  dissolves  easily  in 
water,  does  not  react  alkaline,  and  is  not  volatile.  Is  only  a 
weak  base,  and  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acid,  it 
gives  no  fixed  compounds.  It  unites,  like  urea,  with  several  salts, 
with  chloride  of  mercury,  chloride  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  ]!f  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  thiosinna- 
min nitrate  of  silver  be  added,  there  is  formed  a  voluminous  crys- 
talline precipitate,  consisting  of  AgO,NO,+  (NC8H^S,)NH5,  and, 
by  being  boiled  with  water,  is  decomposed,  whilst  sulphide  of 
silver  is  separated. 

fimnamin.  Sinnamin :   (NCgH^pNHj.    If  we  digest  thio- 

sinnamin with  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  oxide 
of  lead,  mixed  with  water  until  it  is  like  pap,  and  then  after  the 
entire  decomposition  of  the  mass,  we  extract  it  first  with  water, 
and  then  again  with  alcohol,  there  remains,  after  evaporation  upon 
the  water-bath,  a  thick  svrup,  in  which,  after  long  standing,  four- 
sided  prisms  form,  which  contain  1  atom  more  of  water.  The 
syrup-like  sinnamin  contains  less  water  than  the  crystallized ;  in- 
odorous, and  of  strongly  bitter  taste.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat- 
ing, and,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  amitfonia  is 
evolved.    A  strong  base,  reacts  alkaline,  precipitates  the  salts  of 
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oxide  of  leady  copper,  iron,  and  silver ;  separates  ammonia  from 
its  compounds* 

Sinapolin:  (NCj^H^jO^^NHj.  If  we  heat  mus-  sinapoiin. 
tard  oil  with  baryta  water,  and  evaporate  the  whole 
to  dryness,  sinapolin  remains,  and  can  be  extri^cted  by  alcohol  or 
ether.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead 
upon  mustard  oil.  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  unc- 
tuous shining  leaflets,  which  fuse  at  100^.  In  the  hot  aqueous 
solution  it  reacts  alkaline.  Is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
potassa  lye.    Dissolves  in  acids. 

Thialdin:  (Cj,H,j>S.)'^NH,.  Into  a  solution  of  jhiaidm. 
aldehyd-ammonia  in  12  to  16  parts  water,  we  slow- 
ly lead  hydroBulphuric  acid.  The  crystals  which  are  after  a 
short  time  deposited,  are  dissolved  in  ether,  then  some  alcohol  is 
added,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The 
crystals  are  long,  transparent,  colorless,  shining ;  the  odor,  at 
first,  peculiarly  aromatic — later,  disagreeable.  Fuses  at  43*^, 
little  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  distillable ;  heated  by  itself  it  decomposes,  form- 
ing a  badly  smelling  oil.  Does  not  react  alkaline.  The  alcoholic 
solution  gives,  with  acetate  of  lead,  after  a  short  time,  a  yellow 

I)recipitate,  which  soon  becomes  black.  If  we  heat  it  with  a  so- 
ution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  aldehyd  escapes,  whilst  sulphide  of 
silver  is  separated.  When  heated  to  redness,  with  hydrate  of 
potassa,  it  gives  chinolin.  If  we  boil  thialdin  in  a  retort  with 
a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  we  obtain  sulphide  of  mercury, 
and  in  the  neck,  of  the  retort  appear  volatile  crystalline  needles, 
which  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and,  probably,  contain 
cyanogen.  Hydrochlorate  of  thialdin  crystallizes  in  long  prisms, 
which  dissolve  easily  in  water.  The  nitric  acid  salt  exhibits  white 
needles. 

SeUiuddin.    If  we  conduct  hydro-selenium  into  gelenaldin. 
a  solution  of  aldehyd-ammonia,  we  thus  obtain  selen- 
aldin,  which  agrees  in  its  properties  with  thialdin.    A  teUur-aldin 
is  not  known. 

Carbothialdin:  (O^HArNH,.  If  to  an  alco-  carbothiaidin. 
holic  solution  of  aldehyd-ammonia,  sulpho-carbonio 
acid  be  added,  shining  white  crystals  of  carbothialdin  are  sepa- 
rated. Insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  ether,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  separates  into  am- 
monia, sulpho-carbonic  acid,  and  aldehyd.  Dissolves  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  without  decomposition ;  after  a  little  time  the 
solution  stiffens  to  a  white  pap,  insoluble  in  water.  In  the  hot 
alcoholic  solution,  with  oxalic  acid,  it  gives  oxalate  of  ammonia. 


J 
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b.  Organic  Vegetable  Bases* 

OrjranicTegeta-       ^^  plants  are  found  many  bases,  vhich  behave 
bie  bases.  quite  like  ammonia,  and  of  which  it  has  been  as- 

sumed, until  now,  that  tbey  contain  ammonia  as 
active  part,  combined  with  an  organic  oxide  as  pairling.  New 
researches  upon  quinin  (chinin),  caffein,  piperin,  etc.,  have,  how- 
ever, made  it  in  a  nigh  degree  probable,  that  other  simple  nitro- 
gen bases  can  take  the  place  of  ammonia  in  the  paired  bases. 
There  are,  however,  before  us,  too  few  facts  to  enable  us,  at  pre- 
sent, to  exhibit  rational  formulae  in  these  respects.  On  account 
of  this  uncertainty,  I  have  preferred  to  use  now  the  simplest  sym- 
bol for  each  of  the  following  bases,  and,  in  order  to  give  the  rela- 
tions to  ammonia,  in  combinations  with  the  acids,  to  annex  the 
symbol  H  and  H,0  to  the  base ;  e.  g. 

Morphin Mo, 

Hydrochlorate  of  morphin    •     •     MoH,Gl, 
Sulphate  of  morphin    •     .     •     .     MoHjO+SO,. 

Almost  all  the  bases  of  this  class  are  solid,  crys- 
propertifrof  tallizable,  and  suffer,  by  dry  distillation,  a  partial  or 
these  bases.  total  decomposition.  They  are  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  but,  on  the  other  band,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  many,  also,  in  ether.  They  possess,  alone,  as  well  as  in  their 
salts,  a  bitter,  and  often  most  disagreeable  taste.  Many,  as  vera- 
trin,  strychnin,  and  brucin,  act  extremely  poisonously  upon  the 
animal  organism.  Their  alkaline  properties  are  very  different ; 
the  stronger,  as  brucin,  strychnin,  and  quinin,  precipitate  the  ox- 
ides of  most  heavy  metals.  Many  salts  are  soluble,  with  difficul- 
ty, in  water,  and  can  be  produced  by  double  decomposition. 
Many  organic  bases,  which  are  precipitated  by  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  remain  dissolved,  if  there  be  previously  added  to  them 
tartaric  acid,  as  salts  of  morphin,  brucin,  and  quinin,  whilst  the 
salts  of  strychnin,  narcotin,  and  cinchonin,  are  precipitated. 
With  the  reagents  of  organic  bases  may  be  enumerated,  pure  al- 
kalies and  their  carbonates,  phosphate  of  soda,  iodic  acid,  chlo- 
ride of  gold,  of  platinum,  bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium,  iodide  of  potassium,  tincture  of  gall-nuts,  and 
pikrin-nitric  acid.  If  we  let  the  halogens  act  upon  the  organic 
bases,  a  substitution  generally  takes  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
pairling  whereby  bases  arise,  containing  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine. 

The  non- volatile  bases  are  generally  produced  when 
the  bases.^  °     *^®  vegetable  matter  is  extracted  by  acidulated  wa- 
ter (sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid)  and  the  bases 
precipitated  from  the  concentrated  solution  by  an  alkali  (potassa 
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lime,  ammonia,  sometimes,  also,- magnesia).  The  precipitate  is 
dried,  afterwards  boiled  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  bases ; 
these  are  then  purified  by  repeated  crystallization,  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal,  etc.  They  can  also  be  obtained  if  the  acid 
vegetable  extract  be  exactly  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  then  an  infusion  of  nutgalls  so  long  added  as  a  precipitate 
of  tannic  acid  is  formed.-  This  precipitate  is  washed,  still  moist, 
mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  to 
the  destruction  of  the  tannin.  Afterward  the  mixture  is  dried, 
and  the  base  dissolved,  by  boiling  alcohol.  If  several  bases  occur, 
in  common,  they  must  be  separated  by  different  means  of  solution. 

Aeonitin :  Ac«aNCg^H^yO„,  is  found  in  Aeonitum  ^conitin. 
napellus.  ■  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  alcoholic 
solution  in  inodorous,^  bitter,  sharp-tasting  white  grains.  Dis- 
solves in  100  parts  cold  water  and  50  parts  boiling,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily  melts,  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and 
completely  saturates  acids.  The  salts  are  not  crystallizable,  but 
appear  as  a  gum-like  mass,  which  tastes  sharp  and  bitter.  The 
pure  bases,  as  well  as  their  salts,  are  very  poisonous. 

Atrovin :  At^'NC^B.^fi^.  It  is  found  in  every  j^tropin- 
part  or  Atropa  belladonna.  Crystallizes  from  the 
hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  tuftiform,  united,  white,  trans- 
parent prisms  of  silky  lustre.  Inodorous,  tastes  most  disagreea- 
bly bitter,  produces  great  distention  of  the  pupil,  dissolves  in  2000 
parts  cold  water,  and  54  parts  of  hot.  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  in  25  parts  cold  ether.  Even  by  long  boiling  with  water, 
atropin  suffers  a  change ;  it  is  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies, 
under  evolution  of  ammonia  and  the  formation  of  a  resin-like 
substance.  Atropin  reacts  strongly  and  permanently  alkaline, 
forms  mostly  crystallizable,  neutral,  bitter,  and  sharp-tasting 
poisonous  salts,  which  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in 
ether. 

Daturin.  It  is  found  in  Datura  stramonium,  ^^^jjj^ 
Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  in 
colorless,  very  shining,  tuftiform  needles.  Inodorous,  and  of  a 
bitter  taste,  strongly  resembling  that  of  tobacco.  Dissolves  in 
280  parts  cold  water  and  in  72  parts  boiling,  in  3  parts  alcohol 
and  in  21  parts  ether ;  fuses  and  volatilizes  partly  undecomposed. 
Strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  neutral,  sharp,  and  bitter-tasting, 
very  poisonous,  crystallizable  salts  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
This  compound  must  be  identical  with  atropin. 

HyoBcyamin  is  found  in  Hyoseyamm  niger  and  Hyoscyamin. 
albuBf  particularly  in  the  seed.     Crystallizes  in  nee- 
dles of  silky  lustre  ;  smells  most  offensively,  benumbing,  tobacco- 
like ;  tastes  sharply  biting  ;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  aIcohol| 
most  poisonous,  volatile,  and  forms  neutral  salts. 
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Baset  in  Opium.  Opium  contains  Beveral  organic 
Bases  in  opium.  ^^^^^  ^^  codein,  morphin,  narcotin,  thebain,  nareein, 
and  papaverin  united  to  meconic  acid  and  also  meconin. 

1.  Codeiiu  Oodein  (Codeia):  Co—NCagHj^Og,    If  we  add  chlo- 

ride of  calciam  to  a  concentrated  aqueons  extract  of 
opium,  the  solution  filtered  from  meconate  of  lime  contains  some 
hjdrochlorate  of  codein  and  of  morphin.  Both  bases  are  precipi- 
tated by  soda,  the  precipitate  treated  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic 
solution  accurately  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  alcohol  eva- 
porated, cold  water  added  to  the  residue  so  long  as  a  clouding 
follows,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  syrup- 
thickness.  The  residue  is  shaken  with  potassa  solution  and  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  codein,  and  this  latter  is  left  behind  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  the  etheric  solution.  Crystallizes  by  slow 
cooling  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution,  partly  in  rhombic 
octohedrons  with  2  atoms  HO ;  melts  at  150^ ;  stiffens  crystal- 
line; dissolves  in  85  parts  water  at  15^.  A  strong  base  which  is 
not  expelled  by  ammonia,  gives  with  acids  perfectly  neutral  bitter- 
tasting  salts;  mostly  crystallizable.  Acts  somewhat  like  morphin. 
Morphin  fMorphia):  Mo— NOajH^Oe.   ThefoUow- 

2.  Morphin.  j^g  method  lor  preparing  morphin  is  based  upon  the 
property  of  that  substance  to  form  a  soluble  combination  with 
lime.  We  extract  opium  repeatedly  with  threefold  weight  of  water, 
boil  the  fluid,  and  add  by  degrees  (th  as  much  lime  in  pap  as  the 
amount  of  opium' employed.  Afterwards  it  is  strained  through 
linen  and  the  obtained  fluid  evaporated  to  double  the  weight  of 
the  opium  employed.  We  filter,  heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling,  and  add 
thereto  ^^th  as  much  chloride  of  ammonium  as  the  weight  of  the  opi- 
um whereby  the  morphin  is  precipitated.  Forms  shining,  colorless 
crystals,  which  contain  2  atoms  water.  If  morphin  be  precipitated 
from  its  salts  by  ammonia,  we  obtain  a  cheesy  precipitate,  which 
after  a  little  time  unites  crystalline.  Inodorous ;  of  strong,  bitter 
taste;  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  400  parts  boiling 
water,  in  13.8  parts  hot  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether ;  melts  in 
anhydrous  condition  and  stifiens  crystalline.  Nitric  acid  imparts  to 
morphin  and  its  salts  a  red  color,  which  soon  disappears;  treated 
with  superoxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid^  we  obtain  a  brown,  bit- 
ter-tasting mass — morphetin  ;  easily  soluble  in  water.  Chlorine  and 
iodine  produce  decomposition.  If  morphin  or  its  salts  be  added  to 
a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  the  solution  is  colored  a  beauti- 
ful blue.  The  solution  of  morphin  reacts  strongly  alkaline;  it 
forms  with  acids  neutral,  colorless,  bitter,  sharp-tasting,  mostly 
crystalline  salts.  Hydroehlorate  of  morphin:  MoH+Cl,  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  20  parts  water.  Aceiaie  of 
morphin,  MoH,0-i-Ac03,  is  obtained  if  morphin  be  diffused  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  enough  acetic  acid  added  for  complete  solution. 
After  cooling,  eth^r  is  poured  over  the  solution  and  the  salt  is 
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obtained,  by  standing  at  rest,  in  small  crystals.  More  easily  sola- 
ble  in  water  than  in  aloohol ;  the  aqaeons  solution  by  evaporation 
loses  acetic  acid. 

Marphtn  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  eodein  is  not;  the  former 
is  insoluble  in  ether,  the  latter  is  soluble.  Also  morphin  and 
eodein  differ  in  their  behavior  to  nitric  acid  and  to  perchloride  of 
iron. 

Thebaifij  NCj^H^Oj;  narcein^  NC^Hj^O,,,  H,iii  p9eudomorphtn^ 
NOj^HigO,^,  are  bases  of  opium,  which  need  a  more  particular 
investigation. 

Narcotin  (Opian,  Narcotina):  NC^H,,0,^.  Nar-  g  ^arcotin. 
cotin  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  can,  therefore,  if  it 
occur  in  common  with  morphin,  be  separated  by  that  fluid.  We 
obtain  it  direct  when  the  watery  extract  of  opium  is  digested  with 
ether.  The  narcotin  remaining  behind  from  the  etheric  solution 
is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  recrystallization.  Crystallizes 
in  (jolorless  prisms  or  scales  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  inodorous, 
tasteless;  fuses  at  170^  and  stiffens  at  130® ;  insoluble  in  cold 
water;  100  parts  alcohol  of  85  per  cent,  dissolve,  by  boiling,  5 

farts  narcotin,  and  100  parts  boiling  ether  dissolve  2.1  parts, 
f  narcotin  be  dissolved  in  an  ezee»9  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
solution  heated  with  finelv-ground  peroxide  of  manganese^  it  de- 
composes into  cotamin  and  opianic  acid  {see  Opianic  Acid)  under 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

One  atom  nardotiny  NC^H^Oj.-l-O,  »  1  atom  cotamin^  NC^ 
HjjOf  +  1  atom  opianic  add  G^fi^  +  5H0.  The  like  decom- 
position follows  also,  if  narcotin  be  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of 
chloride  of  platinum.  If  we  use  but  little  chloride  of  platinum, 
the  narcotin  decomposes  into  narcogenin^  ^t^t^yfi^ni  ^^^  '^^^^ 
opianic  acid.  Two  atoms  narcotin  plus  5  atoms  oxygen  are  equal 
to  1  atom  narcogenin^  1  atom  opianic  aeid^  and  3  atoms  water. 
Treated  with  superoxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we  ob- 
tain narcoteinj  a  brown,  amorphous,  extremely  bitter  substance ; 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  If  narcotin  be  heated  in  an 
oil-bath  a  few  degrees  above  fusion,  it  is  colored  deep  reddish- 
yellow  ;  at  220®  ammonia  is  evolved  under  swelling.  The  swollen 
residue  contains  humopinic  acid  and  a  new  base  not  yet  particu- 
larly investigated.  If  we  heat  narcotin  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassa^  it  evolves  no  ammonia,  and,  if  the  action  be  long 
continued,  a  body  is  deposited  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine — 
the  narcotinate  of  potassa.  Narcotinic  acid  cannot  be  isolated, 
because  it  is  converted  again  into  narcotin.  If  narcotin  be  melted 
with  hydrate  of  potassa  at  220^,  we  obtain  propylamine  NH„CaH, 
{vide  page  359).  Narcotin  is  a  weak  base.  The  salts  taste  more 
bitter  than  those  of  morphin ;  those  with  weak  acids  are  decom- 
posed by  water  under  deposition  of  narcotin. 

Difference  between  Narcotin  and  Morphin.    Narcotin  is  taste- 
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lessy  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  pure  alkalies,  and  does  not  color 
the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  blue.  If  we  add  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of  narcotin  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  assumes, 
after  a  few  moments,  a  blood-red  color,  whilst  morphin  is  colored 
slightly  green.  Narcotin,  mixed  with  some  alcohol,  is  precipi- 
tated by  double  carbonate  of  potassa,  but  the  morphin  salts  are 
not.  The  narcotin  salts  are  said  to  show  no  medical  action.  The 
morphin  salts  act  like  opium. 

Products  of  de-  .  Cotarnin  (Cotarnia) :  NC3flHj,0,+ aq.  It  is  found 
oomposltion  of  in  the  reddish-yellow  fluid  from  which  opianic  acid 
narcotin.  jj^g  been  deposited,  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of 

Cotarmn.  manganese  upon  narcotin,  and  is  precipitated  as  a 

double  salt  by  chloride  of  platinum.  The  double  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrosulphuric  acid :  we  filter  from  sulphide  of  platinum, 
mix  the  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cotarnin  with  baryta  water, 
evaporate,  and  extract  the  cotarnin  from  the  residue  by  alcohol. 
Crystallizes  in  stelliform  groups  of  needles,  which  melt  at  IQO^ 
under  loss  of  7.5  per  cent,  of  water.  Soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  potash  lye ;  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  with  dark-red  color. 
The  aqueous  solution  reacts  feebly  alkaline ;  it  precipitates  salts 
of  peroxide  of  copper  and  of  iron.  The  cotarnin  salts  are  remark- 
ably soluble,  and  are  obtained  direct. 

Narcogenin.  Narcogenin  :  'N^G^^^O^.     Only  known  in  com- 

binations  of  chloride  of  platinum.  If  we  endeavor 
to  separate  it  from  the  platinum  compound,  it  decomposes  into 
narcotin  and  cotarnin.  The  chloride  of  platinum  compound  crys- 
tallizes in  light  yellow  needles. 

We  can  regard  narcotin  and  narcogenin  as  compounds  of  co- 
tarnin, with  CjqHjjjO,,  which  body  then,  by  oxidation,  forms 
opianic  acid. 

Narcotin:        NC^H„0,,=  C^Hi,Og+    NCjaHj,0,+  HO. 
Narcogeniu :  N,C„H33O^=C^H„O,+2(N0jrtHj,O,+2HO). 

Httmopinio  Eumopinic  Acid:    C^gHj^O^.     Humopinic  acid, 

acid.  which  is  formed  by  heating  narcotin,  appears  as  a 

dark-brown  amorphous  substance,  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids;  dissolves  in  alcohol,  with  a  deep    yellow-red   color. 
Apophyllenic  acid  is  occasionally  found  in  the  baryta  residue, 
from  which  cotarnin  has  been  extracted  by  alcohol. 
4.Papayerm.         PapaveHn:  Pa=iNC,oH,jO,.     To  procure  papa- 

verin,  we  use  the  brown  resinous  mass,  which  is 
obtained,  if  crude  morphin,  precipitated  by  soda  from  the  aque- 
ous extract  of  opium,  be  treated  with  alcohol,  the  brown  extract 
evaporated,  the  residue  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  ammonia.  If  we  mix  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  of  this  resin  with  acetate  of  potassa,  a  dark 
resinous  body  is  precipitated,  from  which,  after  washing  with 
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water,  the  papaverin  is  extracted  by  boiling  ether.  Crystallizes 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  little  white  spears,  scarcely  reacting 
alkaline.  The  hydrochlorate,  PaH+Cl,  crystallizes  in  direct 
rhombic  columns.     Not  poisonous. 

Chelidonin :  CheMNjC^Hj^O^,  is  found  in  all  parts  chelidonm. 
of  Chelidonium  maju%y  in  common  with  chelerythrin. 
Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  in  colorless,  inodorous, 
tabular  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  melts  to  a  colorless  liquid,  and,  by  melting  with  hydrate  of 
potassa^  evolves  ammonia.  The  salts  are  colorless,  mostly  solu- 
ble in  water,  react  acid  ;  animal  charcoal  extracts  chelidonin 
from  the  salts. 

Chelerythrin:  ChraaNCayHi^Og,  isfound  in  Cfheli-  chelerythrin. 
donium  majtUj  particularly  in  the  root,  and  in  the 
root  but  not  the  herb  of  Q-laucium  luteum^  as  well  as  in  the  root 
of  Sanguinaria  canadensis.  Precipitated  from  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  by  ammonia,  it  appears  in  pale-yellow  flakes,  which, 
after  drying  in  gentle  heat,  appear  as  an  adhesive  yellow  powder ; 
the  powder  excites  violent  sneezing  and  catarrh.  It  remains 
from  the  etheric  solution  as  a  turpentine-like  mass,  which,  by  de- 
grees, stiffens ;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  it  is  obtained  in  warty 
crystals ;  the  alcoholic  solution  has  a  sharp  burning  taste ; 
melts  to  an  oil-like  liquid.  If  an  acid  be  poured  over  this 
base  it  is  colored  splendid  carmine-red ;  it  completely  saturates 
acids,  and  forms  red  salts,  of  a  sharp  burning  taste,  which  easily 
dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol,  crystallize,  and  act  as  narcotics. 

0-laucin  is  found  in  the  herb  of  Q-laudum  luteum,  Qiaucin. 
Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  small  leaf- 
lets of  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  If  it  be  precipitated  by  ammonia 
from  a  solution  in  acids,  it  appears  soft,  and  dries,  after  some 
time,  to  a  hard  resinous  mass ;  tastes  sharply  bitter ;  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  anid  ether.  Gives,  with  acids,  neutral  salts  of 
sharp  burning  taste. 

Qlatieopicrin  is  found  in  the  root  of  G-laucium  Qiaucopicrin. 
luteum.     Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in 
dazzling  white  granular  crystals.     Easily  soluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble,« with  difficulty,  in  alcohol  and  ether,  tastes  exceedingly  bitter. 
By  warming  with  sulphuric  acid  it  assumes  a  beautiful  dark-green 
color,  which  soon  disappears. 

Solanin:  So«N0g^H^3O28(?j,  is  found  in  the  ber-  qqi^j^ 
ries  of  Solanum  nigrum  and  verbascum;  in  the  stalks, 
leaves,  and  berries  of  Solanum  dulcamara  and  tuberosum.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  microscopic  prisms. 
Colorless;  after  drying,  inodorous;  tastes  sharply,  bitter,  aro- 
matic, and  produces  permanent  itching  in  the  esophagus;  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  rather  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  ether.  Slightly  alkaline;  gives,. with  acids,  salts  of  a  bitter, 
itching  taste,  which  mostly  dry  away  gum-like.     The  acid  salts 
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have  a  great  tendenoy  to  form  double  salts.  The  succinates  crys- 
tallize in  colorless  needles;  easily  soluble  in  water.  In  large 
doses  it  acts  poisonously. 

Deiphinin.  Delphifiin :  De—NC^Hj^Oy,  is  found  in  the  ker- 

nels of  the  stavesacre  (seeds  o{  Delphinium  $tapht»a- 
gria).  Cannot  be  obtained  crystalline;  has  a  pale-yellow  resin- 
ous appearance;  smells  slightly  like  amber;  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  and  of  insupportable  sharp  taste ;  melts  at  120^ ;  forms, 
with  acids,  easily  soluble  salts  of  extraordinary  sharp  taste. 
VeratriiL  Vettatrin  (Vetraria) :  Ve^NC^^H^O^,  is  found  in 

the  root  of  Veratrum  album  and  in  the  seeds  of  Fe- 
ratrum  $abadilla.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  white,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  pulverizable  resin;  melts  at  110^;  reacts  strongly  alka- 
line; is  inodorous;  excites  violent  sneezing;  tastes  extremely 
.  sharp ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
completely  saturates  bases,  and  gives,  in  part,  crystallizable  salts. 
Nitric  acid  colors  veratrin  first  red  and  then  yellow. 
8aUdmin.  •  Sohadillin:  Sa— NC^Hj^O^    It  is  found  in  Vera^ 

trum  $abadiUa.     Crystallizes  in  stelliform  groups  of 

Erisms;  of  insupportable  sharp  taste;  melts  at  200^;  soluble  in 
oiling  water,  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  ether,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol;  sublimable;  reacts  strongly  alkaline. 
Jeryin.  Jervtn:  Je^^fi^a^Og,  is  found  with  veratrin  in 

the  root  of  Veratrum  album;  the  sulphate  of  jervin 
is  soluble  with  difficulty,  and  the  sulphate  of  veratrin  is  easily 
soluble ;  hence  the  two  salts  can  be  easily  separated.  It  is  white, 
crystalline,  fusible;  almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol; 
decomposes  at  200^. 

Colchicin.  Colchicin  is  found  in   the  seeds  of   Colehieum 

autumnale.  From  the  solution  in  alcohol  mixed 
with  some  water,  it  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms  and  needles. 
Inodorous ;  of  a  sharp,  bitter,  itching  taste ;  dissolves  rather 
easily  in  water;  slightly  alkaline,  but  completely  neutralizes 
acids,  and  forms  salts  in  part  crystallizable,  and  of  a  bitter, 
itching  taste.  Nitric  acid  produces  a  blue  color,  which  soon  dis- 
appears. 

Emetin.  Emetiti  (Emeta)  is  found  in  the  root  of  CephaelU 

emetica^  Callieocca^  pecacuanha^  and  Viola  emetica 
(Ipecacuanha).  White,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless  powder;  un- 
changeable in  the  air,  and  of  strong  alkaline  properties.  Easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  and  insoluble  in 
ether.  A  slight  dose  produces  violent  vomiting.  Emetin  com- 
pletely saturates  acids;  the  neutral  salts  appear  as  a  gum-like 
mass;  the  acid  salts  crystallize  in  part;  they  mostly  dissolve  easily 
in  water,  act  like  emetin,  and  possess  a  bitter,  sharp  taste, 
fitoyolmm.  Strychnin  (Strychnia):    Str—N^C^H^O^.     It  is 

found  in  several  species  of  the  genus  Sirychnoe^  as  in 
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Str,  nux  vomica^  ignaiia^  and  eolubrina  in  company  with  Irucin; 
also  it  is  found  in  the  poisonous  preparation,  which  the  natives  of 
Borneo  employ  to  poison  their  arrows  {up^ts-tienti  or  wotyrani). 
Belongs  to  the  most  poisonous  organic  compounds.  We  procure 
strychnin  most  easily  from  the  Ignatius  beans,  which  contain  very 
little  brucin,  if  these  are  rasped  and  completely  extracted  with 
ether  to  remove  the  fat.  The  beans,  freed  from  fat,  are  boiled 
with  alcohol,  then  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  boiled 
with  water  and  magnesia.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and 
then  treated  with  anhydrous  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  strychnin. 
From  nuz  vomica  we  obtain  strychnin  in  common  with  leucin. 
We  separate  the  bases  by  converting  them  into  nitrates  ;  the  ni- 
trate of  strychnin  first  forms  penniform,  completely  white,  small 
crystals;  and  later,  the  nitrate  of  brucin,  large,  hard,  quadrilate- 
ral crystals.  Also,  the  separation  can  be  effected  by  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  brucin  easily  and  strychnin  with  difficulty.  From 
the  solution  in  alcohol  mixed  with  some  water,  strychnin  crystal- 
lizes, by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  small, white,  quadratic  prisms ; 
by  quick  evaporation  we  obtain  it  in  granular  powder ;  inodorous, 
and  of  most  bitter,  afterwards  somewhat  metallic  taste ;  dissolves  in 
2500 parts  boiling  water  and  in  6667  parts  cold;  insoluble  in  an- 
hydrous alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  aqueous,  scarcely  soluble 
in  ether.  Quite  pure  Btrychnin  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated  nitric  acid  with  a  yellow  color ;  if  only  a  trace  rtryc^n*  ^' 
of  brucin  be  present,  it  is  immediately  colored  red. 
If  strychnin  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  which  contains  1  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  it 
vanishes  without  changing  color;  but  if  only  a  trace  of  superoxide 
of  lead  be  poured  in,  there  is  in  a  moment  produced  a  splendid 
blue  color,  which  is  quickly  converted  into  violet,  then  into  red, 
and,  at  last,  into  green-finch  color.  The  same  reaction  also  takes 
place,  if  a  very  small  quantity  of  dissolved  chromate  of  potassa  be 
brought  into  a  solution  of  strychnin  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid ;  if  strychnin  be  treated  with  superoxide  of  lead  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  a  brownish-yellow,  bitter  powder ; 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  and  alcohol.  This  powder  reacts 
acid,  and  completely  saturates  potassa.  Chlorine  converts  strych- 
nin into  a  base  containing  chlorine,  one  atom  of  H  being  replaced 
by  one  atom  of  chlorine.  If  chlorine  be  added  to  a  dissolved 
strychnin  salt,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  immediately  produced. — 
Bromine  behaves  in  like  manner.  The  substitution  affects  the 
pairling  in  strychnin.  By  heating  it  with  hydrate  of  potassa^ 
It  is  decomposed  into  chinolin,  hydrogen  gas,  and  carbonic  add. 

Salts  of  Strychnin,  Strychnin  is  a  strong  organic  base,  it 
completely  saturates  acids,  expels  most  organic  bases  from  their 
compounds,  and  forms  double  salts ;  they  possess  an  extremely 
bitter  taste,  and  act  poisonously  like  strychnin.    The  Bulphato  of 
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ttrychntn^Str'H.jO+SOs^  crystallizes  in  large  quadrilateral  prisms; 
the  acid  salt,  StrH^O+HO+SSOj,  appears  in  long,  thin  needles. 
The  nitrate,  StrH,0+NO„  forms  colorless  needles ;  if  it  bo 
heated  with  concentrated  ^cid,  thns  is  obtained  the  salt  of  a  nitro- 
gen base.  The  hydroehloratej  StrH,Cl+3aq,  crystallizes  in  nee- 
dles, easily  soluble  in  water.  The  ht/driodate  is  insolnble  in 
water.  With  perchloride  of  mercury,  and  cyanide  of  mercury, 
strychnin  gives  compounds  =Str+2(HgCl),Str-|-2(HgCy). 
Brucin.  Bruein  (Brucia)  :  Br«=iN,C^H!jaOg,  is  found  in  the 

false  Angustura  bark  (probably  the  bark  of  Stryeh- 
no%  nux  vomica),  in  combination  with  tannin,  and  in  the  fruit  of 
the  different  species  of  strychnos.  We  obtain  brucin  from  the 
false  Angustura  bark,  like  strychnin  from  Ignatius's  bean.  It 
crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  colorless,  transparent,  quadrangular  prisms ;  by 
quicker  evaporation,  it  appears  in  leaflets  of  pearly  lustre,  which 
contain  7  atoms  water.  Melts  at  100^,  under  loss  of  water. 
Tastes  bitter,  like  strychnin ;  dissolves  in  850  parts  cold  water, 
and  in  500  parts  of  boiling ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  In  contact  with  nitric  add,  it  is  colored  red  in  a  moment, 
which  color  is  converted  into  violet,  upon  addition  of  chloride  of 
tin  (distinction  from  morphin). 

If  brucin  be  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  said  to  evolve  nitrate 
KakothcliiL  ^^  ^^^J^j  whilst  a  body  remains  behind  which  is  called 
tKakothelin  :  N^C^H^Oj^.  However,  it  is  possible 
that  ethyl-amin  contains  brucin  as  its  active  part,  and  corresponds 
to  the  formula,  NC43HigOg)NH,Ae.  This  account,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  others.  Chlorine  converts  brucin  into  a  resinous 
base  ^NC^Hjj^BrOj.  Brucin  is  a  weaker  base  than  strychnin 
and  morphin,  and  is,  by  them,  precipitated  from  its  compounds. 
The  brucin  salts  mostly  crystallize,  and  taste  very  bitter.  The 
Bulphate  contains  7  atoms  water  of  crystallization,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  long  quadrilateral  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The 
nitrate  appears  as  a  gum-like  mass ;  the  acid  nitrate  crystallizes 
in  quadrilateral  prisms,  soluble  in  water  with  difficulty. 

Difference  between  Brucin  and  Strychnin.  These  two  bases 
can  DO  easily  distinguished  by  their  behavior  to  nitric  acid,  and 
to  superoxide  of  lead,  to  chlorine,  and,  further,  by  the  fact  that 
brucin  salts,  in  the  presence  of  some  tartaric  acid,  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  the  double  carbonate  of  potassa. 
Curarin.  Ourarin.     In    curara,  or  urari,  a  substance  is 

found  which  the  Indians  use  to  poison  their  arrows ; 
it  comes,  probably,  from  a  strychnos.  Uncrystalline,  yellowish, 
resinous  mass;  tastes  bitter,  and  deliquesces ;  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  alcohol  and  water ;  insoluble  in  ether ;  reacts  alkaline, 
and  forms  bitter,  uncrystallizable  salts.     Very  poisonous. 
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Corydalin ;  NgCagH^O^  (?),  is  found  in  the  root  corydalyn. 
of  Oort/dalis  bulbo9aj  fcSacea,  and  tuberoBa.  Ap- 
pears as  a  white,  inodorous,  tasteless  powder ;  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  water,  and  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  in  pris- 
matic crystals.  Nitric  cusid  colors  the  base,  immediately,  red. 
Reacts  alkaline,  and  ^ives,  with  acids,  very  bitter  salts,  in  part 
cryistallizable,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Cinchonin  (Cinchona):  Cias»N,C^H^O,.  This 
base  is  found,  in  common  with  quinin,  in  the  differ-  ^®^  ^^  \f^^' 
ent  species  of  cinchona  bark,  particularly  in  the  cinchonliL 
gray,  whilst  the  yellow  contains  more  quinin.  •  We 
obtain  this  base  according  to  one  of  the  above-given  common 
methods.  In  order  to  separate  the  two  bases,  they  are  saturated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  so  much  more  sulphuric  acid 
added  as  is  necessary  to  form  acid  salts,  whose  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  a  certain  point ;  the  quinin  salt  is  first  deposited,  whilst 
the  cinchonin  salt  yet  remains  dissolved.  Also,  the  two  bases  can 
be  separated  by  ether,  in  which  cinchonin  is  almost  insoluble. 
The  cinchonin,  occurring  in  commerce,  often  contains  still  some 
chinotin  admixed,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution ;  cinchonin  crystallizes  first. 
Cinchonin  crystallizes,  by  slow  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, in  thin  prismatic  needles ;  it  possesses  a  peculiar  bitter  taste, 
dissolves  in  2500  parts  boiling  water;  dissolves  particularly  easy 
in  warm  alcohol,  but  is  scarcely  soluble  in  ether;  it  melts  at  165^, 
and  sublimes  partly  unchanged,  when  heated  above  its  melting 
point ;  after  melting,  it  remains  as  an  amorphous  mass  (chinoidin). 
If  we  gently  heat,  over  a  spirit-lamp,  dry  cinchonin,  in  a  thin 
layer,  upon  a  small  piece  of  black  paper,  it  phosphoresces  a  con- 
siderable time  in  a  dark  place,  with  an  intensive  light ;  the  solu- 
tion of  cinchonin  bends  polarized  light  to  the  right,  whereby  it 
differs  from  all  other  organic  bases.  If  we  boil  cinchonin  with 
superoxide  of  lead,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  changed  into 
an  amorphous  bitter  mass,  and  into  cinchonetin.  Cinchonin  is  a 
very  permanent  base,  and  resists  the  action  of  most  reagents. 
If  we  add  an  excess  of  bromine  to  a  solution  of  acid  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  cinchonin,  bromcinchonin  is  formed,  in  which  1  atom  H  is 
substituted  by  1  atom  Br.  Chlorine  gives  a  similar  compound. 
Fused  with  hydrate  of  potoisa,  it  decomposes  into  chinolin,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  hydrogen  gas.  Cinchonin  reacts  alkaline,  and 
forms,  with  acids,  very  bitter,  neutral,  and  acid  salts.  If  the  so- 
lution of  the  salt  be  slightly  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  thus  is 
cinchonin  precipitated  by  double  carbonate  of  potash,  whereby  it 
differs  from  quinin.  Protosulphate  of  cinchonin:  CiH,0-|-S03, 
4aq,  crystallizes  in  prisms,  with  rhombic  bases,  dissolves  in  54 
parts  water,  and  6^  parts  alcohol,  0.85  sp.  gr. ;  add  sulphate : 
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CiHyO)HO+2SO„  orystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons,  with  15 
per  cent,  water  ;  dissolves  in  0.46  part  water,  and  in  0.9  part  al- 
cohol. Hydroehlorate  of  einchonin:  CiH+Cl.  Easily  crystal- 
lizes in  shining  needles,  easily  solnble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  com- 
bines with  chloride  of  platinum,  forming  CiB[,Cl  +  2(PtClj). 
Q,,^^  Quinin  (Chinin,  Quinia):  Qu(«Ch)«N,C^H^O,. 

Production,  see  Oinchonin.  By  slow,  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  crystallizes  in  silken  tufts; 
if  some  ammonia  be  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  it 
in  needles.  The  crystals  contain  1  atom  water,  and  by  gentle 
heat,  fall  into  a  fine  powder ;  melts  at  150%  and  stiffens  to  a 
resin-like  mass,  which  becomes  strongly  electric  by  rubbing; 
tastes  more  bitter  than  einchonin;  dissolves  in  100  parts  water; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  also  in  ether.  If  the  solution  of 
quinin  in  anhydrous  alcohol  be  evaporated,  resin-like  quinin  re- 
mains behind.  The  precipitated  quinin  contains  8  atoms  water; 
it  is  amorphous,  and  becomes  crystalline  under  loss  of  2  atoms 
water  after  lying  a  long  time  in  a  moist  condition.  Chhrine  de- 
composes quinin  and  forms  a  reddish,  pasty,  resinous  mass.  Fused 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  we  obtain  chinolin,  carbonic  acid,  and 
hydrogen  gas.  If  from  the  formula  of  quinin  we  withdraw  chi- 
nolin, there  remains  2(Gfifi^\  this  is  the  constitution  of  wood- 
spirit.  The  quinin  salts  all  possess  a  very  bitter  taste ;  are,  in 
part,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol,  and  a 
few  also  in  ether.  Quinin  is  dissolved  in  lime-water,  in  ammonia, 
and  in  solution  of  potassa,  but  not  in  solution  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  Quinin:  QuHjO-f-SO^-l-lBaq,  crystallizes  in  long, 
limber,  pearly  needles,  which  are  dissolved  in  740  parts  cold  wa- 
ter and  in  80  parts  of  boiling ;  18  parts  cold  alcohol  take  up  1 
part.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  a  warm  place  under  loss  of  16 
atoms  water.  Acid  sulphate  of  quinin :  QuH,0,HO-f-2S03-f-14 
aq,  forms  small  acicular  crystals;  soluble  in  11  parts  cold  water. 
Hydroahhrate  of  Quinin:  QuH,Cl,  appears  in  needles  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre.  The  platinum  double  salt  consists  of  Qn 
H,Cl-hPtCl. 

-^.    ^.  Chinotin  (fi.  quinin).      This  base  has  the  same 

Betaquinin.        Constitution  as  quinm.     Is  found  sometimes  m  chm- 

oidin  (amorphous  quinin),  and  can  be  extracted  from 
the  same  by  ether.  Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  large 
columns,  which  become  opaque  in  the  air,  without  falling  to 
pieces ;  is  dissolved  in  1500  parts  water,  in  45  parts-  absolute 
alcohol,  and  in  90  parts  ether;  and  forms  with  acids  neutral  and 
acid  salts  of  very  bitter  taste.  Part  of  these  salts  are  soluble 
with  difficulty,  like  the  corresponding  quinin  salts. 
Ghinidm.  Chinidin.    This  base  appears  to  occur  in  China 

huamallies.  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution 
in  large,  direct,  four-sided  columns  of  glassy  lustre,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, identical  with  chinotLo* 
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Ohinotdin  {AmoTphonsQxxmin).  This  body  remains  chmoidin. 
in  the  production  of  qninin  in  a  large  way,  at  last, 
as  a  resinons  body.     It  is  an  isomeric  modification  of  qninin  in 
which  it  has  lost  the  property  of  crystallizing,  and  in   which 
qninin  and  chinotin  are  often  admixed.    Medicinally,  it  acts  when 
pure  like  qninin. 

Ariein:  Ar»N,C4oH^O^  is  fonnd  in  the  ^^^jj^^^ 
so-called  Arioa  bark,  whose  origin  is  unknown. 
Crystallizes  in  white,  shining,  transparent  needles ;  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  inodorous,  and  possesses  a 
taste  bitter,  and  after  a  little  time  burning  and  itching.  The 
salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether;  they 
easily  crystallize,  and  taste  bitter. 

Pelodin  (Cisampeline) :  NCggHj^O^,  is  found  in  the  peiogin, 
American  gravel  root.  Radix  pareirm  bravm  {CHsam- 
pelos  pareira).  From  the  etneric  solution  pelosin  remains  as  a 
yellow,  transparent,  amorphous  mass;  in  contact  with  water,  it 
absorbs  8  atoms  of  that  liquid.  Inodorous;  tastes  repulsively 
sweetish;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
extremely  easily  decomposable.  A  strong  base,  which  neutralizes 
the  most  powerful  acids.  The  salts  are  mostly  easily  soluble,  and 
dry  to  a  brittle,  transparent,  amorphous  mass. 

Berberin:  Be^'NG^B.^O^  is  found  in  the  root  of  Berberin. 
Berberis  vulgaria  and  in  Volumbo  root.  Is  obtained 
if  the  watery  extract  be  treated  with  alcohol  of  82  per  cent.,  un- 
til it  no  longer  has  a  bitter  taste,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the 
residue  left  standing  some  time  in  a  cool  place*  Berberin  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  yellow  needles,  which  dissolve  in  water  with  a  dark- 
red  color,  and  contain  12  atoms  water  of  crystallization,  of  which 
10  atoms  escape  at  100°.  Berberin,  with  most  inorganic  acids, 
gives  compounds  soluble  with  difiiculty,  the  hydrochlorate  alone  is 
rather  easily  soluble ;  the  salts  possess  a  yellow  color,  and  a  capa- 
bility of  crystallizing.  The  base  gives  ehinolin  by  distillation 
with  milk  of  lime. 

Sarmalin:  Ha—N^Cg-Hj^Oj.  This  base  is  found  H^^^^n 
in  the  seed  otPeganum  narmala^  a  weed  growing  in 
the  southern  Russian  steppes.  Crystallizes  in  yellowish,  transpa- 
rent, rhombic  columns ;  tastes  slightly  bitter,  afterwards  somewhat 
sharp ;  colors  the  saliva  lemon-yellow;  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
water  and  alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  ether.  The  salts  of 
harmalin  are  yellow,  the  greater  part  easily  soluble,  in  part  crys- 
tallizable. 

JTarmm ;  •  N,C„H„Oj.      This  base  is  found  in  Harmin. 
harmala  seed,  and  is  formed  from  harmalin,  if  the 
latter  yields  H,.    If  we  heat  nitrate  of  harmalin  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  by  cooling  off  sud- 
denly, hydrochlorate  of  harmin  is  precipitated.    This  is  dissolved 
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in  water,  and  the  harmin  precipitated  by  an  alkali.  Colorless, 
brittle,  shining,  rhombic  columns,  strongly  refracting  light.  Is 
dissolved  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  like  harmalin,  and  forms 
colorless,  purely  bitter-tasting  salts,  from  whose  solution  the  base 
is  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  at  first  oily,  but  after  some  time  stif- 
fens crystalline.     The  salts  crystallize. 

Nitroharmalin.  Nitfoharmalin :  N,C^Hj30„N04,  forms  light-yel- 
low,  very  fine  prismatic  needles ;  slightly  soluble  ia 
cold  water,  more  easily  soluble  in  hot;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  hot  ether;  gives,  with  bases,  yellow  crystallizable  salts.  Is 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  harmalin. 

Hydrocyanide  of  Harmalin:  'S^C„B,^fi^CjH.  A 
o/hamSS.  *  ^^^^  ^^  harmalin  is  decomposed  by  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, whereby  we  obtain  an  amorphous  precipitate, 
which  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  by  boiling  with 
water  decomposes  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  harmalin.  It  behaves 
like  a  base  and  forms  colorless  salts,  which,  however,  easily  de- 
compose into  harmalin  salts  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Bebeerin.  Beheetin:  Be^NCj^Hj^O^.     This  base  is  found 

in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  bebeeru  or  green-heart  of  Demarara.  Appears  as  a  light- 
yellow,  un crystalline,  amorphous  mass;  soluble  in  6650  parts 
water,  in  5  parts  alcohol,  and  in  13  parts  ether;  tastes  bitter; 
reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  with  acids  uncrystallizable 
yellow  salts. 

Piperin.  Piperin:  'S^CyJH„0i^+2IL0j  is  found  in  black,  in 

white,  and  in  long  pepper.  Pepper  is  extracted  with 
alcohol,  then  the  alcohol  distilled  ofi*,  and  the  resin  extracted  from 
the  residue  by  potassa;  the  piperin  remains  and  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallization  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  Crystallizes  in  white, 
transparent,  quadrilateral  needles,  without  odor  or  taste,  and 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  fatty  oils.  Piperin  does  not  react  alkaline.  If  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chloride  of  platinum  be  added  to  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  piperin,  we  obtain,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large 
dark  orange-red  crystals  ^NaC^Hj^Oi^jHCl+PtClj. 

If  we  heat  an  intimate  mixture  of  piperin  with  soda-lime  to 
150^,  picolin  goes  over,  and  as  residue  remains  a  resinous  body, 
whose  constitution  can  be  expressed  by  NjCi^H^^O^.  Now  2 
atoms  of  piperin  =»N^Ci^Hy^O^ — NC^HyeaNaCiagH^O^.  Piperin 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  paired  compound  of  piperin  with 
a  body  ^NC^^Hj^G,^. 

Besides  the  already  treated  paired  bases,  there  is 

Bases  not  jet     Still  a  large  number  known,  which,  however,  require 

particularly        a  more  particular  investigation,  as  peretrin^  which 

invefltigated.       jg  procured  from  the  bark  of  a  Brazilian  tree,  of  the 

genus  Oerhera.    Pitoyin  is  found  in  China  pUoya. 
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Menwpermin:  NGj,H„0^  is  found  in  shells  of  Ooecultu  indicut. 
Capiicin  is  found  m  tne  seed-case  of  Capstcum  annuum. 
Surinamin  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Qeoffroya  surtnamensia. 
JamaieiniB  obtained  from  Q-eoffrojfa  jamaicaemiSy  etc.     {Com' 
pare  my  "Chemistry  of  Organic  Combinations/') 


Second  Group, 
PH08P&OBt78  BASBS. 

The  phoephorofl  bases  now  known  are :  — 

Biphosmethyl  .     •     •     •  P  Me, 

Phosbimethyl  ....  P«Me^ 

Phosmethylamin  •     .     .  PSLMe, 

Phostiimethyl       .     •     ,  P  Me,. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  me- 
thyl upon  phosphide  of  calcium,  at  hich  temperature. 

BiphoBmeihyl  fBiphosphide  of  Methyl) :  r^Me.  If  phosbime- 
thyl be  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
eas,  it  decomposes  into  biphosmethyl  and  phostrimethyl.  The 
former  is  a  yellow,  non-volatile,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  body. 

Phosbimethyl  (Diphosphide  of  Methyl) :  PMe^,  appears  as  a 
colorless^  transparent  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  extremely  bad 
smelling,  boils  at  250^,  spontaneously  inflames  in  the  air,  and,  by 
slow  oxidation,  is  converted  into  a  crystallizable  acid.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  this  base  forms,  at  first,  a  solid,  durable, 
crystallizable  combination ;  by  farther  action  of  the  gas,  we  ob- 
tain fluid  acid,  less  durable,  which,  at  last,  decomposes  into  bi- 
phosmethyl and  phostrimethyl.  The  crystallizable  hydrochloric 
acid  combination  dissolves  in  water  at  0^,  unchanged ;  but,  if  the 
solution  be  warmed,  it  divides^  under  decomposition  of  water,  into 
an  acid,  which  is  also  formed  by  oxidation  of  phostrimethyl. 

Phosmethylamin  (Phosphide  of  Methylamin):  PH^Me,  ex- 
hibits a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  which  unites  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  forming  a  solid  combination ;  in*  contact  with 
water,  this  compound  is  divided,  instantly,  into  hydrochloric  acid 
and  phosmethylamin  gas.  With  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen, 
this  body  forms  a  very  sour  fluid. 

Phostrimethyl  (Triphoephide  of  Methyl^ :  PMe..  An  extreme- 
ly stronff  basic  fluid,  which  boila  at  40^,  and,  oy  oxidation,  is 
converted  into  an  acid. 

The  corresponding  ethyl  compounds  are  said  to  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  chloride  of  ethyl  upon  phosphide  of  calcium. 
25 
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Third  Group, 
ARSENIC   BASES. 

The  bases  of  this  group,  at  present  known,  are  Arsenic-biniethyl, 
or  Kakodyl :  AsMe,,  whose  oxide  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  acetate  of  potassa  with  arsenious  acid, 
and  arsenethyl,  AsAe. 

Kftkodyi.  •  J^^^o^yi'   AsMe,«»Kd««2    volumes   gas.    Pure 

kakodyl  is  obtained  when  perfectly  pure  chloride  of 
kakodyl  is  exposed,  for  a  few  hours,  with  plate-zinc,  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  100^.  After  the  termination  of  the  decomposition,  we 
obtain  a  white,  porous  salt  mass,  which  is  warmed — the  air  be- 
ing completely  excluded.  Kakodyl  collects,  at  the  bottom,  as  an 
oily  liquid,  and  is  purified  by  distillation  over  zinc.  Water-clear, 
thin-flowing  liquid,  strongly  refracting  light,  and,  at  — 6*^,  crys- 
tallizing in  large  quadratic  prisms ;  boils  at  170^.  In  spontane- 
ous combustibility  it  excels  all  bodies  yet  known*  Divides  at 
400^  to  500^  into  arsenic,  marsh  gas,  and  elayl  gas,  without  de- 
position of  carbon.  If  it  be  a  long  time  digested  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  metallic  tin,  or  with  phosphorous  acid,  we  obtain, 
besides  other  products,  erytrarsin^  s^AsMej-fAsjOj.  Kakodyl 
combines  directly  with  0,S,  the  halogens,  etc. 

Oxide  of  Kakodyl:  asKdO.  An  intimate  mix- 
v°wS°T**'th^^  *^^®  ^^  arsenious  acid  and  acetate  of  potassa  is  sub- 
oxygen.  ^  mitted  to  dry  distillation,  the  air  being  completely 
excluded,  and  the  distillate  collected  in  a  recei?er 
surrounded  by  ice.  We  obtain  an  oily  fluid,  almost  solely  con- 
sisting of  oxide  of  kakodyl,  which,  separated  from  the  excess  of 
water  present,  is  several  times  washed  with  water,  and,  at  last, 
repeatedly  distilled  by  itself,  and  then  over  lime.  Since  a  quan- 
tity of  poisonous  gas  is  evolved,  all  the  operations  must  be  con- 
ducted with  great  caution,  and  with  complete  exclusion  of  air. 
Colorless,  water-clear,  etheric  liquid,  strongly  refracting  light, 
insoluble  in  water,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether;  crystallizes  under  — 23^,  possesses  a  highly  repugnant 
odor,  exciting,  even  in  slightest  quantity,  to  tears,  and  produces 
an  almost  insupportable  irritation  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose ;  tastes  disagreeably,  and  acts  poisonously  internally. 
Sp.  gr.  1.642  ;  boils  at  150^.     Extremely  easily  inflamed. 

Oxide  of  kakodyl' IB  a  real  base,  and  combines  directly  with 
acids,  forms  salts,  which,  in  part,  crystallize.  If  we  add  a  dilute 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  kakodyl, 
we  obtain  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  which  consists  of  3KdO 
4.AgO,NO^ 
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Kdkodylie  AHd :  HOjKdO,.  If,  to  refrigerated  KakodyUokcid. 
oxide  of  kakodyl,  we  let  oxygen  slowly  enter  through 
a  fine  opening,  we  thas  obtain  arsenioas  acid,  oxide  of  parakako- 
dyl,  and  kakodylic  acid.  Oxide  of  kakodyl  reduces  oxide  of 
mercury,  of  silver,  of  gold,  etc.  If,  under  a  stratum  of  water, 
we  bring  oxide  of  kakodyl,  together  with  oxide  of  mercury,  we 
obtain,  under  deposition  of  metallic  mercury,  a  solution  of  kako- 
dylate  of  mercury,  and  if  to  this  we  add  oxide  of  kakodyl,  in 
drops,  so  long  as  mercury  is  precipitated,  we  thus  obtain,  by 
evaporation  of  the  solution,  pure  kakodylic  acid.  Crystallizes 
from  the  alcoholic  solution,  in  large,  well-formed,  brittle,  transpa- 
rent, sourish-tasting  crystals,  deliquescent  in  the  air.  Dissolves 
in  water  and  ordinary  alcohol,  in  all  proportions,  and  resists  the 
action  of  the  most  powerful  reagents.  Phosphorous  acid  and 
zinc  reduce  kakodylic  acid  into  oxide.  Kakodylic  acid  combines 
with  bases  to  form  $altSy  which  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and,  in 
part,  are  obtained  in  crystals  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  With 
oxide  of  silver  it  gives  a  neutral  and  an  acid  salt,  which  last 
consists  of  AgO,2HO,tHKd03.     Also  double  salts  are  known. 

Protoiulphide  of  Kakodyl:  KdS.     If  a  solution  ^  ,   ,  ,      , 
of  BaS,HS  be  distilled  with  chloride  of  kakodyl,  ^^Z]  "^ 
thus,  under  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the 
sulphide  of  kakodyl  goes  over  as  a  water-clear  etheric  fluid;  not 
fuming  in  the  air;  of  highly  disagreeable  smell;  is  not  solid,  eveni 
at  — 40^;  boils  at  100^;  insoluble  in  water;  miscible  in  all  pro* 

fortions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Sulphokakodylic  Add :  KdS,.. 
fin  1  atom  of  protosulphide  of  kakodyl,  we  dissolve  2  atom» 
sulphur;  the  fluid  stiffens,  after  cooling,  to  a  mass  of  crystalline 
scales.  If  these  are  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  we  obtain,  under 
deposition  of  sulphur,  KdS-f-KdS^.  Sulphokakodylic  acid  forms 
sulphur  salts  with  sulphur  bases.  These  are  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation of  the  kakodylates  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  by 
decomposition  of  tulphokakodylate  of  tulphide  of  kakodyly  KdS+ 
EdSj,  with  metallic  salts.  The  combination  ES+KdSj,  by  slow 
cooling,  crystallizes  in  large  water-dear,  rhombic,  fatty  tables ; 
unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  smelling  like  asafetida;  melts  at  50^ 
to  a  colorless  liquid;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  diflBculty 
in  ether,  insoluble  in  water ;  mercury  immediately  reduces  the 
combination  into  KdS,  under  production  of  sulphide  of  mercury. 
Selenium  behaves  to  kadodyl  like  sulphur.  ^  i.  ^  i    a 

Protochloride  of  Kakodyl:  KdCl,  is  obtained,  if  So^i^ 
Bichlorkakodyl-mercuryoxyd,    HggO-hKdCl,    {vide 
below),  be  distilled  with  highly  concentrated  hydro-  Mio^yl  Mid: 
chloric  acid.     (If  oxide  of  kakodyl  be  treated  with  ^'"®'^®- 
hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  as  secondary  product,   erytrarsiu 
also.)    Water-dear,  etheric  liquid;  boils  above  100^,  and,  as  a 
gaS)  it  inflames  spontaneously;    does  not  isxm^y  but  diffuses. a. 
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penetrating,  benumbing  odor,  and  acts  ancommonly  exciting  npon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose;  insoluble  in  water  and  ether; 
easily  miscible  with  alcohol.  If  we  leave  chloride  of  kakodjl  in 
contact  with  the  air,  beautiful  large  crystals  are  formed.  Chloride 
of  kakodyl  forms  with  diehlaride  of  copper^  chloride  of  platinum^ 
and  other  chlorine  compounds  a  large  number  of  dovMe  salts. 

If  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  conducted  into  pure  oxide  of 
kakodyl,  under  complete  exclusion  of  the  air  and  artificial  refrigera^ 
tion,  we  obtain  two  layers;  the  upper  is  chloride  of  kakodyl,  the 
lower  consists  of  KdCl  +  HO,  or  <iqueou9  chloride  of  kakodyl;  it 
forms  a  tenacious  thick-flowing  mass,  from  which  the  water  can 
be  absorbed  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

Oosy chloride  of  Kakodyl:  KdO+8KdCl,  is  formed  by  bringing 
together  chloride  of  kakodyl  and  water,  or  by  dry  distillation  of 
oxide  of  kakodyl  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  Resembles 
almost  exactly  the  chloride  of  kakodyl,  but  fumes  in  the  air. 

Bichloride  of  Kakodyl:  KGL,  is  not  known  isolated.  But  if 
we  add  a  dilute  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  a  dilute  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa,  a  white,  yoluminous  precipitate  is  formed 
of  calomel  and  Hg^O+KdCI,.  If  we  treat  this  precipitate  with 
boiling  water,  the  last  compound  is  dissolved,  and^  by  cooling,  is 
deposited  in  large,  brittle,  satin-lustred  scales. 

If  we  treat  this  bichlorkakodyl-mercurydioxyd  (bichloride  of 
kakodyl  and  dioxide  of  mercury)  with  phosphorous  acid  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  calomel  and  protochloride  of  kako- 
dyl. A  combination  of  kakodylio  add  with  bichloride  of  kakodyl 
asEdOs+SKdOl^  is  obtained  if  aqueous  terchloride  of  kakodyl, 
KdClj+SHO,  be  eently  heated,  until  a  perceptible  blackening 
takes  place,  after  which*  the  obtained  oily  distillate  is  deprived  of 
water  by  caustic  baryta.  An  extremely  irritating  compound, 
which,  in  energy,  surpasses  all  other  compounds  of  kakodyl. 

Terchloride  of  Kakodyl  (Superchloride  of  Kakodyl) :  KdCl,-!- 
8H0  (?).  If  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  conducted  over  dry 
kakodylic  acid,  we  obtain,  without  separation  of  water,  a  fluid,  in 
which,  by  cooling,  crystals  of  oxychlorkakodylic  acid  shoot.  The 
fluid  separated  from  the  crystals  is  terchloride  of  kakodyl ;  it  is 
syrup-thick,  water-clear,  inodorous;  slightly  fbrnins;  decomposes 
by  gentle  heating  into  chloride  of  methyl,  arsenious  acid,  and 
2EdO3-hSKd01^  Zinc,  by  degrees,  completely  reduces  the  com- 
pound to  kakodyl.     Oxychlorkakodylic  acid^  2Ed03-hKdCl3-h6H 

.   OsEd^  Qf+ZELOj  is  deposited  in  large,  white,  transparent,  iih 

odorous,  very  acid  crystal  leaflets,  if  a  solution  of  ki^odylio  acid 
in  most  highly  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  be  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum;  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature  itito  chlormethyl,  and 
SKdOj+SKdCl,.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
be  added  to  an  aloeholic  solution  of  kakodylic  acid^  white,  inodor- 
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008  crystals  are  formed,  which  are  soluble  in  water  in  everj 
proportioQy  and  can  be  regarded  as  constituted  of  2HgO  +  KdClj 
+  H0. 

Protohromide  of  Kakodyl:  KdBr,  is  obtained  if  «, ,   ,  ,     , 
Hg,0+KdCl.,  be  distilled  with  most  highly  concen-  ^^^^^^^ 
trated   bydrobromio  acid.     Resembles  chloride  of 
kakodyl,  and,  in  contact  with  water,  decomposes  into  hydrobro- 
mic  acid  and  oxybromide  of  kakodyl  (oxybromkakodyl) :  KdO+8 
KdBn     If,  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxide  of  kakodyl,  we  add  a 
solution  of  simple  bromide  of  mercury,  we  obtain  Hg^Br  and 
Hg,0+KdBr,. 

TerhromidB  of  Kakodyl:  EdBr,,  is  not  known  isolated.  If  we 
distil  kakodylic  acid  with  pure  concentrated  bydrobromic  acid, 
we  obtain  a  colorless,  tenacious,  inodorous,  completely  neutral 

fluid,  which  consists  of  KdOj+SKd  <  -»>,  and,  by  heating,  decom- 
poses into  bromide  of  methyl,  into  2Kd03+8EdBr^  and  into 
arseuious  acid. 

Iodide  of  Kakodyl:   Kdl.     We  distil  oxide  of 
kakodyl  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid.     The  dis-  iodine/  *"* 
tillate  consists  of  iodide  of  kakodyl  and  oxyiodide 
of  kakodyl,  which  last  is  deposited,  if  the  mixture  be  strongly 
refrigerated.     Iodide   of  kakodyl  is  thin-flowing,  yellowish,  and 
of  disgusting,  irritating,  penetrating   odoV,  insoluble   in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Oxyiodide  of  kakodyl:  Ed 
0+3EdI,  crystallizes  in  yellowish,  transparent  rhombic  tables, 
fumes  in  the  air,  inflames  spontaneously,  has  a  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  is  not  changed  into  iodide  of  kakodyl,  either  by 
digestion  or  by  distillation  with*  hydriodic  acid. 

Fluoride  of  Kakodyl :    KdFl^  is  obtained   like  ^  ,   .  ,      , 

chloride  of  kakodyl.     Colorless  fluid,  insoluble  in  f^^^  ^"^ 

water,  and  of  most  disgusting  odor.     Oxyfluor-kako^ 

(  Fl 
dylieaeid:  Ed  j  q^+HO,  is  (Stained  by  dissolving  kakodylic 

acid  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  Forms  long,  transparent,  inodorous  pris- 
matic crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Artenethyl  (Arsenic-Ethyl) :  AsC^H,— AsAe.  If  Eth^i  and  wse- 
we  bring  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution  in  contact  ^^' 
with  chloride  of  kakodyl,  we  obtain  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, water,  and  arsenethyl.  The  compound  exhibits,  in  anhy- 
drous condition,  a  water-clear,  very  thin-flowing  liquid,  of  dis- 
fusting  etheric  odor ;  is  volatile  like  ether,  and  mixes  with  alco- 
ol  and  water  in  all  proportions. 

Aminoxide  of  Anenethyl  (Parakakadyloxyd) :  —As  <  ^^>0«* 

AsC^H^O,  is  formed,  in  addition  to  kakodylic  acid,  by  direct  oxi- 
dation of  oxide  of  kakodyl.    We  obtain  a  mixture  of  kakodylic 
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acid  with  kakodylate  of  kakodjl.  If  the  last  compoand  be  dis- 
tilled at  120^,  the  aminoxide  of  arsenethyl  goes  over.  Resem- 
bles, in  many  respects,  oxide  of  kakodyl,  bat  does  not  fume  in 
the  air,  and  is  oxidized  only  with  difficulty.  The  compounds  are, 
also,  different  from  those  of  oxide  of  kakodyl. 

Erytrarnn:  AsjC^H^Oj-AsMej+AsjOj—As  \  ^^-hAs^Oj  (?). 

It  is  formed  as  secondary  product,  if  the  vapor  of  kakodyl  and 
of  oxide  of  kakodyl  are  conducted  through  a  gently  heated  tube, 
yet  in  small  quantity ;  also  a  little  is  formed  during  the  produc- 
tion of  chloride  of  kakodyl.  A  changeable  steel-blue  and  dark- 
red  mass,  almost  inodorous,  without  any  trace  of  crystallisation  ; 
ground,  it  forms  a  brick-red  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Fourth  Group. 
AKTIMONT  BASES. 

The  antimony  bases,  at  present  known,  are :  — 

Stibmethyl    •  •  .  StMcj, 

Stibmethylium  •  .  StMe^, 

Stibethyl        .  .  •  StAe,, 

Stibethylium  .  .  .  StAe^, 

Stibamyl        .  •  •  StAm,. 

Production  of  The  compounds,  StMejfStAej,  and  StAmj,  are  ob- 
antimony  bases  tained  by  distillation  of  iodide  of  methyl,  of  ethyl, 
S?i  gentl^  or  of  amyl,  with  antimony-potassium.  On  account 
properties.  of  the  readiness  with  which  these  compounds  oxi- 
dize, all  the  operations,  as  in  the  production  of 
kakodyl,  must  be  conducted  under  complete  exclusion  of  air,  and 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid.  These  compounds  have  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  combination,  and  unite,  at  common  tempera- 
ture, with  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  the  halogens,  under 
perceptible  evolution  of  heat,  which  suddenly  rises  to  inflamma- 
tion, with  stibmethyl  and  stibethyl.  The  combinations  with  the 
above-named  elements  agree,  in  all  respects,  with  those  of  potas- 
sium, and  may  be  converted  into  each  other  by  double  decomposi- 
tion ;  the  basic  radicals  mentioned,  combine  only  with  O^S^^Clj, 
etc.,  whereby  they  also  differ,  as  already  stated  above,  from  kako- 
dyl. The  combination,  with  4  atoms  methyl,  or  ethyl,  quite 
agrees  with  ammonium  ;  they  unite  only  with  1  atom  0,S,C1,  etc. 
We  obtain  these  compounds  by  the  action  of  iodide,  or  bromide  of 
methyl,  or  ethyl,  upon  stibmethyl,  or  stibethyl,  in  which  case  the 
haloid  compounds  =(StMe4)I,(StAeJI,  etc.,  are  formed. 
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Stibmeihyl:    StMe,.    This  compound  exhibits  a  gtibmethji. 
colorless,  heavy  fluid,  which  strouglj  refracts  light, 
and,  in  all  respects,  agrees  with  the  more  accurately  investigated 
Btibethyl ;  therefore  we  refer  to  that  substance. 

Stibmethylium :  StMe^*  The  pure  compound  is  gtibmethyiium. 
not  yet  known. 

Oxide  of  StUmethylium:  (StMeJO+HO.  We  itscombina- 
obtain  this  body,  if  iodide  of  stibmethylium  (StMeJI,  tioiu. 
in  aqueous  solution,  be  shaken  with  freshly  precipi- 
tated oxide  of  silver,  and  the  fluid,  filtered  from  the  iodide  of 
silver,  be  evaporated,  in  a  vacuum,  over  sulphuric  acid.  A  white, 
crystalline,  extremely  caustic,  and  alkaline-tasting  mass,  which, 
in  all  respects,  agrees  with  hydrate  of  potassa  ;  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  scarcely  soluble  in  ether.  Volatilizes  at  a  high 
temperature,  unchanged.  Warmed  with  potassium,  a  spontane- 
ously inflaming  gas  is  evolved.  This  base  completely  saturates 
acids,  and,  with  them,  gives  salts,  which  quite  agree  with  potassa 
salts,  and  expels  ammonia,  baryta  itself,  and  lime,  as  well  as  the 
oxides  of  all  heavy  metals,  from  their  combinations.  The  precipi- 
tates formed  in  the  salts  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  dis- 
solved in  an  excess  of  the  precipitants.  From  copper  salts,  oxy- 
hydrate  of  copper  is  precipitated,  which  an  excess  of  the  base 
does  not  again  dissolve  ;  in  like  manner,  it  dissolves  no  trace  of 
oxide  of  silver.     All  the  salts  possess  a  bitter  taste. 

Sulphate  of  Stibmeihylium :  (StMeJOySO,,  is  obtained,  if  sul- 
phate of  silver  be  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodine 
compound,  and  the  solution,  filtered  from  the  iodide  of  silver,  be 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ether  and  alcohol.  The  salt  separates 
oily,  but  very  soon  stiffens  in  rhombic  crystals ;  if  a  solution  of 
the  neutral  salt  be  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath,  we  obtain  the 
acid  salt:  (StMe4)0,HO+2S03,  in  hard  crystals,  which  react 
acid. 

BiearbonaU  of  Stibmethylium:  (StMe^)0,H0  +  2C0jj,  we  ob- 
tain  crystalline,  if  a  solution  of  the  pure  base  be  completely 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  ;  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water.  Iodide  of  stibmethylium :  (StMeJI,  forms  beau- 
tiful white,  inodorous,  bitter-tasting  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  in  the  same  mahner  as  the  chlorine  compounds. 

Iodide  of  Stibmethylethylium :  (StMcjAe)!,  is  obtained,  if 
iodide  of  ethyl  be  added  to  stibmethyl ;  quite  equals  iodide  of 
stibmethvliup. 

Stibethyl:  StAe^ai  volumes  gas.    Appears  as  a  gtibethjl. 
water-clear,  extremely  thin-flowing  liquid,  strongly^ 
refracting  light.;  of  disagreeable,  onion-like  odor,  which,  however, 
soon  vanishes ;  is  not  solid  at  — 29^  ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  158^.5  ;  sp.  gr.  1.3244. 
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Oxide  of  Stibethyl:  (StAe3)0,+2HO.  If  we 
Compounds  of  |,ring  a  jet  of  stibethyl  into  oxygen  gas,  it  inflames 
1^^  instantly,  and  burns  with  dassling  white  light ;  the 

same  also  occurs  in  the  air,  only  the  influnmation 
takes  place  after  a  few  seconds,  a  thick  white  smoke  arisbg  pre- 
viously. If,  however,  the  oxidation  takes  place  slowly,  we  ob^ 
tain  a  transparent,  syrup-thick  mass,  which  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  oxide  of  stibethyl,  with  antimonite  of  stibethyl :  (StAeJ 
0,+2St03(the  so-called  ethylstibethylic  acid).  We  obtain  the 
oxide  pure,  if  we  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  salt  with  baryta 
water,  and  from  the  abfiltered  solution,  precipitate  the  yet  dis- 
solved baryta  by  carbonic  acid.  After  evaporation,  the  oxide 
remains  as  a  tenacious,  perfectly  water-dear,  transparent  mass, 
without  a  trace  of  crystallisation.  Easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ether  ;  tastes  bitter,  not  poi- 
sonous, and  produces  no  vomiting ;  not  volatile.  Oxide  of  stibe- 
thyl behaves  like  an  inorganic  base,  and,  with  acids,  gives  crys- 
talHsable  salts,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

.  Sulphate  of  Stibetkyl :  (StAe3)0,+  280^,  is  obtained  by  decom- 
position of  sulphide  of  stibethyl  with  sulphate  of  copper.  Forms 
small,  white,  inodorous,  acid-reacting,  bitter-tasting  orystalsy 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Nitrate  of  Stibethyl:  (StAe3)0  +  2NO^  When  stibethyl  is 
brought  together  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  inflames  with  an 
explosion.  In  dilute  acid  it  dissolves  like  a  metal  under  evolution 
of  nitrous-oxide  gas.  Forms  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  in  large,  transparent,  rhomboidal  crystals, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  react  acid,  taste 
bitter,  and  melt  at  62.5^.    Detonates  by  heating. 

Sulphide  of  Stibethyl:  (StAe3)S,.  If  we  boil  an 
BuiphuZ  ^  etheric  solution  of  stibethyl  with  washed  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  pour  the  warm  etheric  solution  ofi*  from 
the  excess  of  sulphur,  thus,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  fluid  stiffens 
to  a  heap  of  dazzling  white  crystal  needles,  which  smell  like  mer- 
captan,  easily  dissolve  in  water,  and  melt  above  100^  to  a  color- 
less fluid.  If,  into  fused  sulphide  of  stibethyl,  we  bring  a  piece 
of  potassium,  in  a  moment  vapor  of  stibethyl  is  evolved.  The 
solution  of  sulphide  of  stibethyl  precipitates  all  metal  salts  as 
sulphides  of  metals;  dilute  acids,  evolve  hydrosulphurio  acid 
instantly;  non-volatile.  Gives,  with  StS3,  a  yellow  insoluble 
compound,  (StAe3)S2+2StS3,  smelling  like  mercaptan. 
Selenium  behaves  to  stibethyl  quite  like  sulphur. 

Iodide  of  Stibethyl:  (StAje3)Ij.    We  add  iodine  in 
iodine.  ^  ^      Small  quantities  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stibethyl, 
until  the  color  no  longer  vanishes,  and  evaporate  the 
alcoholic  solution.     Crystallizes  in  completely  colorless,  long  nee- 
dles; smells  slightly;  tastes  bitter;  is  easily  dissolved  in  water, 
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aleoholy  and  ether;  melts  at  70^;  may  be,  with  oautioDy  siiblimed. 
Behaves  towards  chlorine,  bromine,  aoids,  and  metallic  salts  like 
iodide  of  potassium ;  nitrate  of  silver  immediately  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  iodide  of  silver. 

Bromide  of  Stibethyl:   (StAe3)Br,.      If  wo  let  g^,  ^,  , 
bromine,  in  i-ops,  fall  into  stibethyl,  each  time  in-  bromine.  "^ 
flammation  takes  place.    If  to  an  alcoholic  solution, 
which  is  to  be  kept  cold,  we  add  bromine  in  small  quantities  so 
long  as  the  color  vanishes,  and  then  mix  the  solution  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  bromstibethvl  is  thus  separated  as  a  completely 
colorless  water-clear  fluid,  which,  at  — 10^,  stiffens  to  a  snow- 
white,  crystalline  mass;  smells  disagreebly  like  turpentine;  excites, 
by  warming,  strongly  to  tears;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  non-volatile,  and  behaves,  chemically,  quite 
like  bromide  of  potassium. 

Chloride  of  Stibethyl:  (StAe3)Cl,.    If  we  let  stib-  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
ethyl  fall  from  a  narrow  tube  into  a  balloon  filled  ohiorine.  ^ 
with  chlorine,  it.  is  inflamed  at  the  moment  of  con- 
tact.    Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  decomposed  by  stibethyl  under 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  chloride  of  stibethyl ;  the 
same  follows,  when  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  over 
stibethyl.     If  we  mix  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  stibethyl  with  a 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  stibethyl  is  immediately 
separated  as  a  colorless  fluid ;  strongly  refracting  light ;  Bmells 
like  turpentine;  tastes  bitter;  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  is  fluid,  even  at  — 12^;  sp.  gr.  1.540;  not 
volatile ;  behaves  chemically  quite  like  chloride  of  potassium. 

Stihethylium:  StAe^.   At  present,  only  the  iodine  stibethyUum. 
combination  is  known,  (StAeJI,  which  is  obtained, 
if  iodide  of  ethyl  be  added  to  stibethyl.     Crystallizes  in  beautiful 
long  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Stihamyl:  StAmj,  appears  as  a  clear,  colorless  stlb&mjl. 
fluid,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  but  does  not  inflame, 
and  forms  the  same  combinations  as  stibethyl;  only  all  the  com- 
pounds are  fluid,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

JBwi7i«eAyZ  (Bismuth-Ethyl):  BiAe,.  Bismaethyl  is  Biamathyl. 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  stibethyl,  under  the 
employment  of  bismuth-potassa.  It  exhibits  a  pale-yellow,  very 
thin-flowing  liquid  of  1.80  sp.  gr.,  distillable  only  with  water. 
Smells  disagreeable  like  stibethyl,  and  produces,  when  only  a 
trace  is  inhaled,  a  highly  disgustinff  burning  sensation  upon  the 
tongue.  In  the  air,  it  diffuses  thick:  vapors,  and  inflames  under 
emission  of  copious  yellow  fumes  of  oxide  of  bismuth.  With  oxy- 
gen, the  halogens,  and  sulphur,  it  combines  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  stibethyl,  only  the  combinations  are  less  permanent ;  if 
we  leave,  e.  g.  the  alcoholic  solution  of  bismoethyl  some  time 
standing,  pure  iodide  of  bismuth  is  deposited.     Heated  alone,  it 
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decomposes,  under  deposition  of  bismuth  and  evolution  of  a  gase- 
ous product ;  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  explodes 
'With  great  violence. 

Platinum  bases.  JPlatinum  Bases.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
protochloride  of  platinum,  bases  are  formed,  which 
correspond  to  the  formuls  NH^Pt  and  N^H^Pt.  The  first  combi- 
nation may  be  considered  as  ammonia,  in  which  H  is  replaced 
by  Pt,  the  second  compound  is  then  constituted  according  to  the 
formula  (NH^Pt-l-NHj).  Similar  bases  also  arise  by  the  action 
of  methylamin  and  ethylamin  upon  protochloride  of  platinum. 
Thus  protochloride  of  platinum,  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
methylamin,  changes  into  a  green  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  consists  of  1  atom  methylamin,  NH2,C,H3  and  2PtGL 
If  this  combination  be  some  time  heated  with  excess  of  methyla- 
min in  a  stopped  flask  over  the  water-bath,  we  thus  obtain  crys- 
tals, which  consist  of  N,C,H^,Pt+HCl-(NH^C,H3+NH^Pt,C, 
Il.)Cl  Without  doubt  a  base  also  exists  — NH,Pt,C,H.aNC, 
H,Pt. 


SIXTH  DIVISION. 


ORGANIC  COMBINATIONS  OF  HIGHER  ORDER,  WHOSE  RA- 
TIONAL FORMULAE  ARE  NOT  YET  KNOWN. 

a.   BPBOIAL  COMBINATIONS  OF  IHB  YBGBTABLB  KINGDOM. 


First  Group, 

TANNIN,  OR  TANNIC  ACID. 

In  many  plants,  partioularl  j  the  perennial,  organic  occurrence  and 
compounds  are  found,  which  possess  a  ver  j  astring-  some  of  the 
cnt  taste,  and,  on  account  of  their  property  of  form-  g®^®^^^^^^ 
ing  leather  with  the  skins  of  animals  have  obtained  tannLs. 
the  name  of  ^Hanninj''  or,  also,  on  account  of  their 
weak  acid  properties,  ^Hannid  acid.**    Almost  with-  Their  oonstitu- 
out  exception  they  are  amorphous;  they  precipitate  ^^^ 
most  metallic  oxides  from  the  solution  of  their  salts;  give,  with  the 
salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  blackish  blue  or  grayish  green  precipi- 
tates; with  the  bases  of  organic  salts,  with  glue  and  the  protein 
substances,  they  give  insoluble  compounds*     They  are  more  or 
less  completely  precipitated  from  their  solution  by  mineral  acids, 
and  give,  with  those  acids,   compounds  soluble  in  pure  water. 
They  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcoholi  in  part  also  in  ether, 
and  in  their  perfectly  dry  state  they  suffer  no  change ;  in  their 
aqueous  solution,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  mostly  easily  decom- 
posed, partly  by  ferments,  partly  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  as  well 
as  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  under  simultaneous 
production  of  acetic  acid,  and  deposition  of  new  acids ;  mostly 
soluble  with  difficulty  In  cold  water.  Thus  tannic  acid  decomposes 
into  gallic  acid ;  and  if  we  heat  gallic  acid  to  210  or  220^,  it  de- 
composes into  carbonic  acid  and  pyrogallic  acid.     As  gallic  acid 
relates  to  tannic  acid  (gall-nut  tannin),  catechuic  acid  relates  to 
catechu  tannin,  the  morinic  acid  to  morin  tannin,  and  the  quer- 
citronic  acid  to  quercitron  tannin.     Catechuic  acid  leaves,  by  dry 
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distillation,  pyrocatechuic  acid,  and  the  qnercitronic  acid  leaves 
pyroquercitronic  acid.  If  we  treat  tannins  with  oxidizing  bodies, 
as  with  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  the  superoxides,  farther  with 
chlorine  or  bromine^  they  are  completely  destroyed,  under  produc- 
tion of  formic  and  oxalic  acid.  The  solutions  in  excess  of  atkalies 
absorb  oxygen  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  assume  a  dark  color 
under  formation  of  new  products,  a  behavior  which  belongs  also 
to  all  substances  which  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
tannins. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  their  high  atomrc 
weight,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  possess  no  acid  properties 
corresponding  to  the  oxygen  they  contain,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  tannin  compounds  exhibit  higher  orders^  and,  without  doubt, 
consist  of  several  complex  atoms,  by  whose  separate  escape  the 
products  of  decomposition  are  determined.  If  we  compare  tannic 
acid  with  gallic  acid,  and  gallic  acid  with  pyrogallic  acid,  thus  are 
given  the  following  proportions  r^— 

Tannic  acid ^"^8^«)  Difference   C  H  O 

Gallic      "      ....     c,,H,0,o>^'"®''^°^®^^^^^*' 
Pyrogallic  acid,  .     .     .     CJlfit,  )  "         C,     O^. 

If  we  regard  the  measure  of  tannic  acid  as  constituted  of  the 
molecules,  C^HjOj^CgO^+C^H^O^j,  then  must  it  be  con  voted 
into  gallic  acid  by  losing  C^U^O^,  and  thi£i  into  pyrogallic  acid 
by  loss  of  0,0^.  Bat  now  tannic  acid  saturates  3  atoms  base,  it 
contains  therefore  3  atoms  basic  water;  hence  its  formula  is  3H0, 
C,3H30,«8HO,C,HO,C,0„C„H,0^.  If  the  atom  group,  C,HO, 
unites  with  the  elements  of  2  atoms  water,  we  obtain  acetic  acid^ 
C4H3O3,  and  Cfi^  furnishes,  after  the  external  action,  carbonic 
acid,  formic  acid,  etc.*  The  same  relations  exist  between  catechu, 
tannin,  and  catechuic  acid;  morus  tannin  and  morinic  acid; 
coffee  tannin  and  viridinic  acid  (?),  and,  probably,  between  quer- 
citron tannin  and  quercitronic  acid.  The  constitution  of  the  tan- 
nins hitherto  analyzed,  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  empiri- 
cal formulae: — 

Catechu  tannin  C„H,  0^  =8H0,C,,KAt 

Coffee         "  C,,II,  0,  =3H0,C,JI,0„ 

Morus         '*  C,,H,  0,,«3H0,C,,H,0^ 

Gall-nut      "  C,lI,0,,=  8H0,C,,IiA, 

Bohea  "  C,,H,,0,3«3HO,C,,U,0,,. 

*  Sereral  chemists  giye  for  tannic  acid  the  formula  O^JlfiJQ^C^T[^figg,  and  aa- 
fiume  that  gallic  acid  is  fonujed  by  transposition.  Therefore  tannin  must  gi^e  the 
same  weight  as  gallic  acid ;  but  we  never  obtain  more,  at  the  highest,  than  86  p«r 
cent,  exclusive  of  acetic  acid,  which,  according  to  the  formula  C^^Kfi^^  cannot  be 
formed.  The  quantity  of  gallic  acid  which  can  be  obtained  from  tannic  acid,  cor- 
responds quite  accurately  with  the  above  given  quantity.  I  therefore  assume  also 
for  coffee  tannin,  the  formula  CjgHgO,,  which  better  agrees  with  the  analylioal 
results,  than  the  formula  Cj^HgOp  especially  in  the  proportion  of  hydrogen. 
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Tannin  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  finds  an  nn-  ^^^  ^^  taiminfl. 
limited  nee  in  the  tannery,  in  making  ink,  in  dyeing 
black;  moras   tannin,  and   particularly  quercitron   tannin,  are 
yellow  coloring  matters.     Ooflee  tannin  and  bohea  tannia  are 
deserving  of  notice  as  constituents  of  coffee  and  tea. 

Oateehu  Tannin  (Catechii-Tannic  Acid):  C^gHgO.  catechu tannin. 
as3H0,CigH^0|.  It  is  found  in  ecUeeht^  or  in  Terra 
japonica^  a  vegetable  exti^act,  which  is  procured  in  the  East  In- 
dies, by  boiling  the  fruit  of  the  Areca  palm.  The  Bengal  catechu 
must  come  from  Areea  catechu.  We  extract  catechu  with  ether, 
and  evaporate  the  etheric  solution  under  the  air-pump.  A  yellow, 
pure,  astringent-tasting,  amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  soluble  also  in  ether.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  with  a  grayish-green  color ;  gives,  with  tartar 
emetic,  no  precipitate,  and  behaves,  in  other  respects,  as  above 
mentioned.  The  combinations,  with  mineral  acids,  are  soluble  in 
water,' and  only,  in  part,  precipitable  by  an  excess  of  the  acids. 
A  dilute  aqueous  solution^  exposed  to  the  air,  is  colored  ^vck  red; 
if  the  dark  fluid  be  evaporated,  there  rem&dns  a  dark-red  trans- 
parent mass,  only  in  part  soluble  in  water.  Tannin,  which,  like 
catechu  tannin,  forms  a  grayish-green  precipitate  with  the  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  is  found  in  Artemieia  vulffarisy  abiinthiumy 
Matricariay  Verbena  off.y  Vrtica  dioica^  in  the  root  of  Bathanioy 
etc. 

C^ee  Tannin  (Kaffeeic  Acid):  C^H.O.-SHO,  coffeefammn, 
C„H,Oc,  or  2H0,C„H^0^  is  found  in  the  coffee  ker- 
nel,  in  the  Faraway  tea  (the  leaf  of  Hex  Paraguayenm\  united 
to  oafieein,  and  in  the  root  of  Chioeocca  raeemosa.  The  pounded 
coffee  kernels  are  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  afterwards  filtered  ;  the 
filtrate,  mixed  with  twofold  volume  of  water,  is  precipitated  with 
a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  obtained  precipitate  decom- 
posed by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  A  gum-like,  astringent-tasting, 
sourish  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  blood-red  dolor.  If  we  boil  the 
tannin  with  potash  lye,  we  obtain  an  acid  which  consists  of  Gj^H^ 
Og*  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  become  green,  and  are  converted  into  compounds  of 
viridinic  acid.  In  coffee  kernels  is  found  a  tannin  compound 
which  consists  of  7.60  potassa,  29.0  of  oi^eein,  and  6S.6  of 
tannin^ 

Mcru$  Tannm  (Morin-tannio  Acid):  CigH,0,o-  Morua tannin. 
8H0,C,gH,0<j.  It  is  found  in  yellow  wood  {Ftutic, 
Morue  tinetoria)^  in  common  with  morinic  acid.  The  deposit, 
which  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  blocks  of  yellow  wood,  con- 
sists mostly  of  tannin.  This  is  boiled  out  with  water ;  during 
the  cooling,  the  tannin  is  mostly  precipitated  as  a  light  yellow  pow- 
der, consisting  of  microscopic  needles.  Tastes  sweetish,  astring- 
ent, slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  warm,  as 
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well  &8  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  ether,  Diflsolyes  in  eoncen- 
trated  sulphurio  acid,  with  yellow  color ;  if  the  freshly-preimred 
solntion  be  diluted  with  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  tannin  is 
again  precipitated.  If  we  let  the  cold-prepared  Bnlphoric  acid 
solution  stand  a  few  days,  a  brick*red  powder  is  deposited,  the 
rufimorinic  acid;  and,  if  this  be  heated,  sulphurous  acid  is 
evolved,  under  diffusion  of  a  strong  odor,  like  phenol.  By  dry 
distillation,  we  obtain  pyromorin-tannin  (pyrocatechuin).  Oxidiz- 
ing acids,  as  nitric  and  chloric  acid,  and  chlorine,  completely 
destroy  the  tannin.  With  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  we  ob- 
tain, in  a  solution  of  tannin,  a  greenish-black  precipitate,  and, 
with  tartar  emetic,  a  yellowish-brown  one.  The  dark-yellow  soln- 
tion of  tannin,  in  pure  alkalies  and  in  their  carbonates,  becomes 
brownish-black  in  the  air.  Alum  produces,  in  a  solution  of  tan- 
nin, a  lemon-colored  precipitate ;  by  addition  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash and  sugar  of  lead,  a  yellow  one,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and,  during  cooling,  is  deposited  as  a  lemon-colored  erys- 
talHne  powder ;  this  consists  of  4PbO,8C„HyOp«2PbO,0„H,0, 
+  2PbO,2HO,C,8H,0-) + aq.  The  black  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron 
consist  of  Fe,03,3CjjH,0^. 

Moms  tannin  differs  from  the  other  tannins  in  the  property  of 
crystallizing,  and  in  its  difficult  solubility  in  cold  water,  as  well  as 
in  the  solubility  of  its  lead  salts  in  boiling  water ;  but,  with  skins, 
it  forms  leather,  and,  therefore,  possesses  the  most  essential 
property  of  tannin. 

Quercitron  Tannin  is  scarcely  known.  Is  found 
^em  n  -  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  Qtierctis  tinctoria  (Quercitron),  in 
common  with  quercitronic  acid.  This  tannin  precip- 
itates the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  green ;  it  precipitates  a  solu- 
tion of  glue,  and  combines  with  the  skins  of  animals. 
^  „     _  Tannic  Add  (Gall-nut  Tannin) :  0,.H,0„«  8H0, 

Gall-nut  tan-       n    tt  r\         Ti.  •    V        j  •  ii         /    .     is     »    w  » 

jjin,  CigH^Og.     It  IS  found  m  gall-nuts,  m  greep  tea,  and, 

probably,  in  sumach.*  We  extract  gall-nut  powder, 
with  common  ether,  in  a  displacement  apparatus ;  thus  we  obtain 
two  strata,  of  which  the  lower  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  tan- 
nin in  ether ;  after  the  evaporation  of  this  in  a  vacuum,  the  pure 
tannin  remains  behind.  Instead  of  pure  ether,  we  can  employ  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  for  extracting.  Tannic  acid  is 
amorphous,  almost  colorless,  inodorous ;  tastes  in  the  highest  de- 
gree astringent ;  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  alcohol  and  ether ;  reddens  litmus.    Pure  tannic  acid  is 

*  It  has  been  assumed,  until  Tery  recently,  tbat  all  tannins  which,  like  gall-unt 
tannin,  give  a  brownish-blue  precipitate,  witli  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  are  identi- 
cal. Such  tannins  are  found  in  the  entire  genus  Quercm,  particularly  in  the  bari^ 
of  Qitfrntt  robw,  in  Tery  many  perennial  roots,  and  are  generally  called  oak  tan- 
nins ;  but  these  tannins  are  said  not  to  flnve  gallic  acid,  like  gall-nut  tannini  and, 
also,  by  dry  distillation,  no  pyrogallic  acid  is  obtained. 
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entirely  absorbed  from  its  a(|aeous  solution  bj  a  piece  of  cleaned 
bladder.  Toward  reagents,  it  bebaves  as  mentioned  above,  with 
the  general  properties  of  the  tannins.  Dilute  mineral  acids  pre- 
cipitate tannic  acid  from  the  aqueous  solution,  bj  excess  of  the 
acids.  The  combinations  of  tannin  acid,  with  the  alkalies^  are 
deposited,  if  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannic  acid  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  be  added  cautiously  by  drops,  so  that  the 
tannic  acid  remains  in  excess.  The  potassa  compound,  after  be- 
ing washed  with  water,  is  completely  white,  crystalline,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water,  but  soon  suffers  decomposition ;  it  probably  con- 
sists of  (2KO,HO,0,8H,O^,)+2(8HO,C„H,Oj,).  If  we  add  a  so- 
lution of  tannin,  in  drops,  to  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  iulphate 
of  peroxide  of  iron^  there  arises  no  blue  color,  because  the  perox- 
ide of  iron  is  reduced  completely  to  protoxide ;  if  we  reverse  the 
procedure,  we  obtain  a  blackish-blue  precipitate,  which  is  said  to 
consist  of  Fe,03,4CjgH30|2,  but,  probably,  is  titnnate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  (ink,  black  colors).  If  the  cotnpound*be  boiled  with  water 
it  becomes  colorless,  under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Acetate 
of  lead  produces,  in  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  a  white  precipitate : 
2PbO+G.8H^O0,  and  tartar  emetic^  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate: 
St03,C,gU3022*  Tannic  acid  forms  insoluble  compounds  with 
organic  bases. 

Kino  Tannin  is  found  in  kino,  a  vegetable  ex-  ^^^  tamdn. 
tract  from  Coccoloha  uvifera.  The  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  this  extract  is  precipitated  by  salphuric  acid,  the  precipi- 
tate, after  complete  washing,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
decomposed  by  baryta  water.  Appears,  in  pure  condition,  as  a 
red,  transparent,  cracked  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, almost  insoluble  in  ether,  and  of  pure,  astringent  taste. 
From  the  aqueous  solution  there  is  deposited,  by  access  of  air, 
a  light-red  body,  not  particularly  investigated.  Mineral  acids 
precipitate  this  tannin  almost  completely  ;  it  gives  a  grayish-green 
precipitate,  with  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  none  with  tartar 
emetic. 

Cinchona  Tannin  (China  Tannin),  is  found,  with 
quinin  and  cinchonin  (cinchona),  in  the  different  cin-  „|°     °*  ^^' 
chona  barks.     We  extract  the  bark  with  water  con-    * 
taining  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  the  extract  with  magnesia,  dissolve 
in  acetic  acid  the  precipitate— Hsonsisting  of  tannin,  quinin,  and 
magnesia — ^precipitate  the  tannin  with  vinegar  of  lead,  and  de- 
compose the  tannate  of  lead  by  hydrosulphurio  acid.    A  mass 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  of  slightly  yellowish 
color,  and  pure  astringent  taste.     Under  absorption  of  oxygen, 
there  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  solution   a  red  body,  the 
cinchona  red  (Ghinaroth).     Cinchona  tannin  behaves  to  acids  like 
catechu   tannin ;  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  are  precipitated 
grayish-green,  and  those  of  tartar  emetic,  gray. 
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Bohea  Tannin  (Bohea-Tanme  Add) :  C^Hj^O,,— 
BoWtamun.  8HO,C„HyO,o,  w  2H0,C,,H-0«  is  found  with  tan- 
^^  nic  acid,  in  very  small  quantity  m  tea  (the  leaves  of 

Thea  Bohea).  We  mix  a  boiling  hot  aqneons  decoc- 
tion of  tea  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  remove,  after  ^ 
hours,  the  clear  solution  from  the  precipitate,  and,  with  ammonia, 
throw  down  the  bohea«tannate  of  lead,  which  consists  of  3PbO+ 
CjyH^Ojo+Oaq.  By  itself,  the  bohea  tannin  is  unknown. 
Products  of  the  "^^  already  given  above,  tannic  acid  is  converted 
deoompo6ition  into  gallic  acid,  by  the  escape  of  G^H^O,,  and  it  is 
of  tamiins.  yery  probable  that  catechuic  and  morinic  acid  are,  in 
^c  aciSr  ***^'   like  manner,  formed  from  the  corresponding  tannins. 

These  acids  differ  essentially  from  the  tannic  adds, 
because  they  do  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  glue,  do  not  combine 
with  animal  skins,  and  saturate  only  2  atoms  of  base.  But  they, 
like  the  tannic  adds,  possess  the  property,  in  their  aqueous  solu- 
tion, owing  to  the  presence,  in  excess,  of  pure  alkalies,  qmckly  to 
absorb  oxygen,  and^  at  last,  to  be  converted  into  a  dark-colored 
substance.  These  acids^  which  I  call  humin^tannic  adds,  con- 
sist of:  — 

Catechuic  Add  0,^11^0^, 
Morinic  "  C,,H,0L, 
Gallic  «      C„H^O„. 

Likewise  arises,  probably  from  coffee  tannin,  an  acid,  C^Jifij, 
which,  with  the  elements  of  1  atom  HO,  forms  viridinic  add, 
C,,H,0^ 

Catechuic  acid.  Ootechuio  Add  (Catediin) :  8H0,0,  AO^,  or  HO, 
C^fifi^ ;  anhydrausy  O^fifi^^  is  found,  with  cate- 
chu tannin,  in  catechu.  We  extract  these  by  cold  water  from  the 
tannin,  boil  out  the  residue  with  water,  and,  to  the  hot  filtered 
solution,  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  so  long  as  a  colored 
precipitate  is  formed ;  filter,  and  precipitate  the  catechuic  add 
from  the  filtrate  by  vinegar  of  lead,  quickly  wash  the  yellow  cate- 
chuate  of  lead,  diffuse  the  precipitate  in  water  of  70^  to  80^,  and 
decompose  by  hydrosulphurio  acid«  From  the  warm  filtered  solu- 
tion the  catechuic  acid  -separates,  during  the  cooling,  in  fine  white 
needles,  which  contain  one  atom  water  of  crystallisation,  that 
escapes  at  100^ ;  tastes  bitter,  slightly  astringent,  melts  in  the 
heat,  dissolves  in  1188  parts  cold  water  and  4  parts  boUing;  eadly 
soluble  in  cold  and  warm  alcohol ;  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ethen 
The  aqueous  solution  is  easily  decomposed  in  the  air.-  By  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  catechuic  add  is  converted 
into  rubinie  and  japonic  acid,  under  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  By  di^  distillation,  it  gives 
pyrocatechin  (pyromorinic  add).  Catechuic  acid  does  not  drive 
carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds ;  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
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acid  prodaces  a  blackish-blu^  color  in  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
containing  some  peroxide.  Nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury, 
chloride  of  gold,  oxide  of  silver,  etc.,  are  reduced  by  the  acid. 

Viridinic  Acid:  HO,C„H^O^.  If  the  aqueous  so-  viridlaio  acid. 
Itttion  of  coSee  tannin  be  mixed  vith  excess  of  am- 
monia, the  dark-yellow  fluid  assumes,  under  absorption  of  oxygen, 
a  bluish-green  color,  and  upon  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  ve  obtain  a  blue  precipitate  of  viridinate  of  lead:  PbO, 
Cj^H^Oy.  By  decomposing  the  lead  compound  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  evaporation,  etc.,  an  amorphous  mass  is  obtained ;  easily 
soluble  in  water;  this  mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrate  of  sulphuric 
acid,  with  a  carmine-red  color ;  if  we  mix  the  solution  with  water, 
blue  flakes  are  deposited. 

Caffeeic  Aeid  is  obtained,  if  coffee  kernels,  freed  ^affeeic  acid, 
from  tannin  by  extraction  with  alcohol,  be  boiled  out 
with  water,  the  aqueous  extract  precipitated  with  vinegar  of  lead, 
and  the  obtained  precipitate  decomposed  by  hydr£>sulphuric  acid. 
After  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution,  there  remains  a  dark- 
brown  extract,  which  tastes  very  sour;  is  very  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  by  nitrate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  is  colored. 
a  beautiful  emerald  green. 

ifmnuj^rfi  (Morin):  C,,H,0.-:2H0,C,,HA.  Morimcacid. 
If  we  let  a  concentrated  decoction  of  yellow  wood 
stand  a  few  days,  we  obtain  a  thick  deposit,  consisting  of  morin^ 
tannin  and  morinate  of  lime.  If  this,  after  pressing,  be  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  the  solution  poured  into  twice  its  volume  of 
water,  the  morinate  of  lime  separates.  By  boiling  the  last  with 
alcohol  and  some  oxalic  acid,,  filtering  the  hot  solution,  and  mixing 
the  filtrate  with  cold  water,  we  obtain  morinic  acid  as  a  white,, 
crystalline  powder  of  bitter  taiite,  which  becomes  yellow  in  the  air. 
Almost  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  absorbed  with  yellow  color,*  and 
with  dilute,  it  is  colorless  like  morin  tannin ;  it  gives,  with  con- 
centrated nitric  ocid,  oxypikrinic  acid.  Alkalies  dissolve  morinic 
acid  with  yellow  color;  perchloride  of  iron  produces  a  garnet-red 
color,  and  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  an  olive-j^een  precipitate. 
A  trace  of  ammonia  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  morinic  acid. 

RafimorinuiAcid:  C^H^Og.  From  the  cold  pre-  Rufimormio  acid. 
pared  solution  of  morin  tannin  in  hydrate  of  sulphu- 
rio  acid,  the  rnfimorinio  acid  is  deposited,  after  soime  time,  as*  a  red 
powder,  which  is  obtained  pure  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  pre- 
cipitation with  water.  Appears,  after  drying,  as  a  beautiful  red 
powder ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water, 
and  scarcely  soluble  in  ether.  This  powder,  by  boiling  with  baryta 
water,  is  said  to  be  again  converted  (how?)  into  morin  tannin. 
Brought  together  with  the  slightest  portion  of  ammonia,,  rufimori- 
nic  acid  assumes  a  splendid  carmine-red  color..  The  dark,  scarlet- 
26 
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red,  crystalline  lead  salt  consists  of  ZPhOiG^^O^.  Rufimorinic 
acid  is  said  to  be  identical  with  carminio  acid  {vide  Coloring  Mat- 
ters.) 

.  Quercitronic  Acid  (Quercitrin):    HO,C,«H,0^  or 

Q^emtronio  HO,C,.H,Og.  We  extract  the  bark  of  Querem  tine- 
toria  (Quercitron)  with  alcohol,  remove  the  tannin 
by  a  moistened  bladder,  distil  off  the  alcohol,  dissolve  the  crystal- 
line crusts  deposited  in  the  residue  in  alcohol,  precipitate  the 
coloring  matter  by  water,  and  pnrify  it  by  recrystallization  from 
alcohol.  Crystalline,  sulphur-yellow,  inodorous  powder ;  slightly 
bitter;  is  dissolved  in  400  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  4  to  5  parts 
absolute  alcohol.  Gives,  by  dry  distillation,  pyro^uercitrin  (?).  In 
the  air,  the  solution  assumes  a  brown  color.  If  we  evaporate  the 
alkaline  solution,  the  residue  no  longer  contains  quercitronic  acid. 
The  hot  alcoholic  solution  gives,  with  sugar  of  lead,  a  beautiful 
yellow  precipitate,  PbO,C,0U,Oo.  Finds  employment  in  the  yel- 
low dyery,  ,  ^ 

Gamci«.id.  6?aHfc^rfi:  C„H,0,o-2HO,C,AOs-G.     Gal- 

lic acid  18  found  in  many  plants  with  tannin.  If  we 
let  gall-nut  powder,  moistened  with  water,  stand  a  long  time,  the 
tannin  vanishes,  and  is  also,  by  exclusion  of  air,  converted  into 
gallic  acid  by  a  process  of  fermentation;  gall-nut  tannin  suffers 
the  same  change,  if  it  be  boiled  a  short  time,  under  exclusion  of  air, 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a  dilute  alkali 
solution;  we  obtain  gallic  and  acetic  acid.  If  we  leave  an  aqo^ns 
solution  of  tannin,  in  contact  with  air,  after  some  time  gallic  acid 
is  deposited,  under  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  simultaneous  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid.  A  saturated  solution  of  tannin  in  mode- 
rately concentrated  potassa  solution,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  flat 
vessel,  becomes,  by  degrees,  opaque,  under  formation  of  tannoxylie 
acid  (C,5H,Oj4?)  and  carbonic  acid,  and  if  the  dark-colored  fluid 
be  heated  to  boiling,  the  tannoxylic  acid  is  converted  into  gallic 
acid.  Gallic  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  by  digestion  of  gall-nut 
tannin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  treatment  with  animal  char- 
coal and  recrystallization.  Crystallizes  in  long,  slightly  acid 
astringent  needles;  requires  100  parte  cold  water  and  3  parts 
boiling  for  solution ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  soluble  with  dif- 
ficulty in  ether.  At  210  to  215^  it  decomposes  into  pyrogallic  and 
carbonic  acid ;  the  aqueous  solution  soon  decomposes  in  the  air 
under  production  of  mould.  It  behaves  towards  oxidizing  bodies 
like  the  tannins.  By  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  dissolved 
with  a  purple  color;  if  the  solution  be  heated  to  140^  red  crystals 
of  rufingallic  acid  are  precipitated.  If  we  boil  gallic  acid  with 
acid  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  thus  changed  inXo^'gaUerythric  acid. 
Although  gallic  acid  is  very  weak,  it  combines  with  all  bases,  and 
gives,  in  part,  crystallizable  salts.  The  alkali  salts  decompose  by 
excess  of  base  under  access  of  air,  become  dark  colored,  and, 
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under  absorption  of  oxygen,  are  converted  into  tanno-melanic 
acid  salts.  The  compounds  with  the  alkalies  are  obtained  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  corresponding  ones  of  gall-nat  tannin.  The 
potassa  salt  appears  as  a  white,  crystalline,  loose  powder;  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  «2KO,8Q,^H40-  +  6aq.  Salts  of  peroxide 
of  iron  are  colored  dark-blue  in  the  cold  by  gallic  acid;  by  heat- 
ing, the  color  vanishes;  a  definite  compound  with  iron  appears 
not  to  exist.  Gallates  of  the  alkalies  give,  with  tartar  emetic,  a 
white  precipitate. 

Tanno-melanic  Acid:    2H0,C,.H,0-.     If  we  let  ^  ,    . 

a  solution  of  galKc  acid  in  excess  of  potassa  stand,  ^l^^l^^^^^ 
nntil  acetic  acid  no  longer  precipitates  gallic  acid, 
then  oversaturate  the  whole  with  acetic  acid,  and  evaporate  upon 
the  water-bath,  there  remains,  after  extracting  the  residue  with 
alcohol,  a  body  soluble  in  water.    This  body  gives,  with  sugar  of 
lead,  a  brownish  black  precipitate,  which  consists  of  2PbO,Ci4H^07. 

Rufin-gaUic  Add  (Para-ellagic  Acid,  Rubi-gallic  * 
Acid):  C,,H,C,.  Production,  vt3«  Gallic  Acid.  Shin-  ^^IT'^^^ 
ing,  almost  scarlet-red  crystals,  which  are  dissolved 
in  8000  parts  water.    From  the  alkaline  solution  it  is  deposited 
after  a  time  in  red  crystals  easily  soluble;  salts  of  peroxide  of 
iron  are  colored  violet. 

Ellagic  Add:  2H0,C,^H[,0y,  is  formed  with  gal-  EU&gicacid. 
lie  acid  by  spontaneous  decomposition  of  gall-nut 
extract;  it  is 'found  in  many  benzoins,  particularly  in  those  of 
Coromandel ;  it  is  said  also  to  occur  in  the  root  of  TormentiHa 
erecta.  EUagic  acid  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  separated  from  gallic  acid ;  from  the  solution  in  dilute 
potassa,  it  is  precipitated  by  an  acid.  Slightly  yellowish-colored 
powder;  tasteless  and  inodorous;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  If  we  let  the  alkaline  solution  stand  in  the  air,  we  obtain 
dark-blue  crystals  oi  glauco-mdanate  of  potassa. 

Pyrotannic  Adds.     The  pyrotaunic  acids  arise        ^^ 
by  heating  the  humin-tannic  acids  under  simultane-  ^^^       ^ 
ous  production  of  carbonic  acid;    they  contain   2 
atoms  less  carbon   than  the  humin-tannic  acids,  scarcely  pos- 
sess acid  properties,  likewise  saturate  2  atoms  of  base,  and  in  the 
alkaline  solution  entirely  absorb  the  oxygen  from  the  air  under 
complete   decomposition,    and    caii,   therefore,  be    employed    in 
eudiometrical  researches.     With  pyrotannic  acid,  rubinic  and  ja- 
ponic acid  agree  in  constitution. 

Pyromorin-tannic  Add  (Pyrocatechin) ;  2HO,0i.  p 
H^Oj,  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  catechuic  acid,  of  tumi^^W. 
morintannin,  and*morinio  acid.   It  sublimes  similar  to 
benzoic  acid  in  broad,  very  shining  leaflets,  and  is  deposited  from 
the  aqueous  solution  in  small,  shining,  rhombic  crystals;  tastes 
bitter,'and  burning;  melts  at  100^;  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
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alcoboly  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  etber;  the  aqoeous  solation 
becomes  red  in  the  air  and  blacic  by  the  presence  of  alkalies. 
Gives  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  glue,  tartar-emetie,  and 
quinin  salts.  A  sugar  of  lead  solution  produces  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  consists  of  2PbO,C,jH40,.  Perchloride  of  iron  even 
in  very  dilute  solution,  assumes,  upon  the  addition  of  pyromorin- 
tannic  acid,  a  beautiful  green  color ;  ammonia  converts  the  color 
into  violet. 
Rubinic  lusid.         Bubinic  Acid :  C„H,Oe  or  CigH.O^,.    If  a  solution 

of  catechuic  acid  in  carbonate  of  potassa  be  left  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  the  residue  contains  rubinate  of  potassa. 
If  we  mix  the  solution  of  rnbinate  of  potassa  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  precipitate,  after  drying,  is  japonic  aoid* 
Japonic  acid.  Japonic  Add:  HO,Ci,H,0,,  appears  as  a  Wack 

acid-reacting  mass,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  which 
forms  with  bases  dark-colored  uncrystalline  salts.  The  anhydrous 
japonic  acid  is  isomeric  with  chinon. 

PyrogaUicacid.  ^KJ^TJ^^^J  C„H,0,.  If  gallic  acid  dried 
at  100^,  be  heated  m  a  small  retort  (beet  in  a  cfalo- 
ride-of-zinc  bath)  to  210^,  pyrogallic  acid  sublimes  in  white,  in- 
odorous, very  bitter  leaflets ;  does  not  react  acid ;  is  dissolved  in 
3^  parts  water ;  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  the 
acid  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  needles.  El^sily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  melts  at  115^;  sublimes  at  210^  in  colorless  vapor, 
which  is  slightly  suffocating,  and  excites  coughing.  A  solution 
in  excess  of  potash-lye  becomes  dark-colored  in  the  air,  under 
production  of  acetate,  formate,  and  carbonate  of  potassa.  Oxidiz- 
ing acids,  as  well  as  the  halogens,  destroy  the  acid  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  alkali  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water;  the  potassa 
salt  crystallizes  in  white,  rhombic  tables.  The  lead  salt,  2PbO, 
CijH^Oq,  appears  as  a  flocculent,  voluminous  precipitate. 

Melan-gallic  Acid :  HO,Ci,H303,  is  formed  by 
^ean-ga  o  heating  gall-nut  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  pyrogallic 
acid  to  240^.  It  is  precipitated  from  the  alkaline 
solution  by  an  acid,  as  a  black,  shining,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
mass,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  expels  carbonic 
acid  jfrom  the  alkali  carbonates.  The  neutral  alkali  solution  gives 
black  precipitates  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths 
and  of  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Second  Group. 

LICHEN  ACIDS. 

Occurrence  and      To  the  tannins  are  directly  allied  a  few  weak 

S^oTtheuiSe©  *cids,  which  are  found  in  different  lichens,  and  are 

acids.  particularly   distinguished  by  easily   dividing  into 

new  compounds,  and,  therefore,  like  the  tannins,  can 
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be  regarded  as  constituted  of  several  molectiles ;  they  differ  from 
the  tannins,  by  their  difficult  solubility  in  water.  The  compounds 
of  this  group,  at  present  known,  correspond  to  the  following 
formulae :  *— 

Alphaorsellic  Acid  (Roccellic  Acid)    .     "HO^O^^T^  0^, 

Betaorsellic  "  (Roccic  Acid)        .     HO.C^ITi^O,,, 

Evernic  "  .     HO,C^H,,,Oj,, 

Gyrophanic  "  (Lecanotaric  Acid)    HOiCaJIjgOjj, 

Erythrinic  «  2H0,C^H,,0,,, 

Usinic  "  HO,C^H,,0 

Chrysophanic  "  IIO,C«H,,0 

Cetrario  "  HO,C^H,,0,,. 

If  we  boil  alphaorsellic  acid  with  baryta  water,  . 
It  is  converted,  by  absorption  of  one  atom  of  water,  ^^^n  ™^°" 
into  orsellinic  acid,  HOjCi^HgOg,  which,  by  longer 
boiling,  divides  into  orcin,  Cj^HgO^,  and  2  atoms  carbonic  acid. 
If  we  boil  betaorsellic  acid  with  water,  it  divides  into  orsellinic 
acid  and  roccellinin,  C^gH^O^ ;  in  like  manner,  evernic  acid,  by 
taking  up  the  elements  of  2  atoms  water,  separates  into  orsellinic 
and  everninic  acid,  CjgHj^^Og.  Gyrophanic  acid  decomposes  into 
orsellinic  acid  and  into  CjoH^O^,  (?),  and  1  atom  erythrinic 
acid,  +2H0,  are  equal  to  1  atom  orsellinic  acid  and  1  atom 
pikroerythrin,  C^Ji^fi^^.  Usninic,  chrysophanic,  and  cetraric 
acid  give  no  orsellinic  acid.  Then  the  orsellinic  acid  again  divides 
into  carbonic  acid  and  orcin,  hence  the  acids  which  give  orsellinic 
acid  can  be  expressed  by  the  following  formulae  :  — 

Alphaorsellic  AcidHO,C,0,'^C,,H,0,+  «  lIO,Cj„Hg  Og, 

Betaorsellic  "  HO,C,0,"C,,H,0,  +  CigHg  0,  -  HO,C,,n,,0,,, 
Evernic  "    HO,C,OrC,,H,0,+C,gHg  0,  -  H0,C3,H,,0,„ 

Gyrophanic  "  HO,C,0,^Oj,H,0^+C2oH,oOy  =»  HO^C^sHjgO,,, 
Erythric  "  2HO,C,(VCj,H,0,+C^H,,0,g-2HO,C,,ll^O^. 

If  orcin  be  exposed  to  the  common  action  of  ammonia  and  oxy- 
gen, it  is  converted  into  a  red  coloring  matter,  orceinic  acidy 
rfC^HyO-,  which  forms  violet-red  conipounds,  with  the  alkali 
bases.  Now,  1  atom  of  orcin  is  Ci^HgO^+O^+NHj^NC^H^O^ 
+  4H0.  The  employment  in  the  dyery  of  lichens,  which  afford 
orsellinic  acid,  depends  upon  this  coloring  matter.  If  it,  in  a 
pulverized  condition,  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  water,  air, 
and  ammonia,  the  already  mentioned  division  and  production  of 
coloring  take  place  by  a  fermentation  process  {vide  under  Orseille 
[orchitlj  and  Litmus). 

We  obtain  the  lichen  acids  from  the  lichens  by  boil- 
ing  the  latter  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  and  decom-  uchen^adds!* 
posing  the  obtained  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
gelatinous  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  warm  (not  boiling)  alcohol ; 
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daring  the  cooling,  the  acid  is  deposited,  and  it  is  purified  bj 
recrystallization  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 
Lichen  acids  Jilphaor$ellic  Acid  (Roccellic  Acid):    HO.C^^H, 

irhich  giye  or-  0,,  is  found  in  a  South  American  Tarietj  of  RocceUa 
seiiinic  acid.  ttnctoria.  Colorless  cystals,  scarcely  soluble  in  wa- 
Aip^haopwUio  ^gy^  Y>ut  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  the  al- 
coholic solution  reddens  litmus ;  it  gives,  with  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths,  crystallizable  salts,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  If  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  be  poured  upon  the  acid, 
the  latter  immediately  assumes  a  deep-red  color ;  by  degrees,  the 
color  vanishes  under  production  of  a  dark-green,  uncrystallisable 
body.     The  Baryta  $alt  consists  of  BsiO^C^ffljOy. 

Betaornellie  Acid  (Roccic  Acid) :  H0,C,4H,,0jj,  is 
acid.*^"*  ^  found  in  Roeella  tinctorial  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  the  production,  according  to  the  above-described 
manner,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  betaorsellic  acid,  with  roccellinin. 
The  separi^tion  takes  place  by  warm  water,  in  which  betaorsellic 
acid  is  rather  easily  dissolved.  In  properties,  it  agrees  with 
alphaorsellic  acid,  but,  by  boiling  with  water  and  alcohol,  it  is 
decomposed  into  orsellinic  acid  and  roccellinin. 
Evernic  acid.  Evernic  Add  :  HOjCj^Hj^O,^  is  found  in  Evemia 
prunastri.  Crystallizes,  colorless,  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  boiling,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  inodorous,  and  tasteless.  Chloride  of  lime 
imparts  a  yellowish  color  to  evernic  acid;  the  solution,  in  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  becomes,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  dark-red. 
If  we  boil  the  potassa  salt,  EO,C34H20Oi4,  consisting  of  silky  crys- 
tals, with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  everninic  acid, 
and,  by  long  boiling  with  baryta  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  orcin. 
Since  evernic  acid  furnishes  no  orcin,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
evernic  acid  divides  into  orsellinic  and  everninic  acid. 

Gyrophanic  Acid  (LecaxLOtwic  Acid):  HOjC^jH,, 
^ypop  mo  Q^  jg  f^Qjj^j  ju  different  species  of  gyrophan  and 
in  Lecanora  tartarea.  Forms  small  soft  crystals; 
colorless  and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
colors  the  solution  red.  Gives,  after  long  boiling  with  alkali  bases, 
orcin  and  carbonic  acid ;  decomposes,  therefore,  at  first,  probably 
into  orsellinic  acid  and  C^Hj^O,. 

Ery thric  acid.  Erythric  Add  (Roccifucic  Acid,  Ery thrine) :  2H0, 
C^H^O^,  is  found  in  RocceUa  tinctoria  var.  /udfor- 
misj  or  RocceUa  montagneu  Crystallizes,  colorless,  and  inodorous; 
is  dissolved  in  240  parts  boiling  water,  almost  insoluble  ixi  cold, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sharply  acid;  is  colored  blood- 
red  by  chloride  of  lime.  By  boiling  with  water,  it  is  decomposed 
into  orsellinic  acid  and  pikroerythrin,  and  by  boiling  with  baryta 
water,  leaves  with  pikroerythrin,  erythrolinic  acid,  which,  how- 
ever, is  probably  identical  with  orsellinic  acid.    Gives  orcin  by 
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dry  distillation.  Easily  solable  in  pure  alkalies  and  their  carbo- 
nates, in  lime  water  and  baryta  water.  Ferchloride  of  iron  colors 
the  alcoholic  solution  purple-red^  " 

Acid  from  Lecanora  patella  (Lecanoparic  Acid).  Leoanopario 
In  this  lichen  an  acid  is  found,  which,  by  boiling  with  acid, 
lime,  decomposes  into  orsellinic  acid  and  parellic  acid, 

Orsellinic  Add  (Lecanoric  Acid) :  HOjCj^HgOg.  ^^  ta  f  d&. 
From  its  combination  with  bases,  orsellinic  acid  is  oJ^^aiUon  of 
precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  the  lichen  acids, 
from  water  or  dilute  alcohol  in  colorless  sharply  sour 
and  bitter  prisms;  rather  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water;  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium  produces  a  transient  violet  color. 
Becomes  deep-red  in  the  air  by  presence  of  ammonia.  Gives, 
with  baryta,  an  easily  soluble  salt. 

Orsellinate  of  Ethyl  (Erythrin  Ether,  Lecanora 
Ether,  Pseudoerythrin).  If  we  boil  orsellic,  erythric,  thrin.^*^" 
or  alphaorsellic  acid  with  alcohol,  we  obtain  micace- 
ous, .colorless  leaflets;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  at  first  tasteless,  but  afterwards  taste  burning. 
By  heating  with  hydrate  of  potassa  decomposes  into   alcohol, 
orcein,  and  a  few  other  products.     The  compound  of  oxide  of 
methyl  is  procured  in  the  same  way. 

Roccellinin:  CjjHgOy.     Production  vide  Betaorsel-  Roccellinin. 
lie  Acid.    White,  ciliary,  silky  crystals ;  insoluble  in 
boiling  water;   colored  permanently  light-green  by  chloride   of 
calcium ;  reddens  in  the  air  by  the  presence  of  ammonia,  but  gives 
no  orcin  by  boiling  with  baryta  water. 

-B(?<?(?eZKn(Roccellou8  Acid):  HO,O^HjjO^,  is  found  Roccellousacid. 
in  RocceUa  tinctoria^  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  roccellinin.  We  obtain  roccellous  acid,  if  the  lichens  are  ex- 
tracted whh  aqueous  ammonia,  the  solution  diluted  with  water  and 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  etheric  solution  it  forms  fine, 
silken,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  crystals  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  130^,  and  burns  like  a  fat. 

PiAro^^Arm  (Roccinin,Telerythrin?):  C^E^fi,^.  Pikpoepythrin. 
Production,  see  Erythric  Acid.  We  neutralize  ery- 
thric acid  with  baryta  or  lime,  boil,  decompose  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter  off  the  erythrolinic  acid,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  con- 
siderably. After  a  few  days,  the  pikroerythrin  is  deposited  in 
crystals  and  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling  water. 
Small,  colorless,  bitter-tasting  needles,  united  in  heaps,  which  are 
colored  dark-red  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen,  and  by  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  By  continued  boiling  with  water,  it 
suffers  scarcely  any  decomposition,  but  by  boiling  with  baryta 
water  decomposes  into  erythroglucin,  orcin,  and  carbonic  acid; 
gives,  by  heating,  orcin. 
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Eiythroglncin.        Urtfthrogluein  (Rocccglucin,  Pseudo-orciD,  Ery- 

thromannit) :  C„H^0^(?)9  forms  colorless,  neutral, 
sweet-tasting  crystals,  often  an  inch  long,  of  a  diamond  lastre ; 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  quite  indifferent ;  is  not  changed  by 
chloride  of  lime,  and,  with  nitric  acid,  gires  nitroerythroglucin,  a 
violently  exploding  nitrogen  compound  «*G„H„O|„10NO4(?). 
Eyeminic  acid.      JEvemtnic  Add :  C„H,oOg.     We  let  evernic  acid, 

with  a  pare  solution  of  potassa  in  excess,  boil  a  few 
minutes,  neutralize  the  dark-brown  fluid  with  carbonic  acid,  eva- 
porate, and  by  hydrochloric  acid  decompose  the  everninate  of 
potassa,  which,  after  some  time,  separates.  Produces,  from  the 
hot  aqueous  solution,  long,  capillary,  silky,  inodorous,  and  taste- 
less crystals;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water;  easily  soluble  in 
boiling,  as  well  as  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Is  colored  yellow  by  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime;  gives  no  orcin.  The  baryta  salt, 
BaOjGigHgO^,  crystallizes  in  fan-shaped  groups  of  prisms.  JEver- 
ninate  of  ethyl  is  tasteless  and  inodorous;  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  56°. 
Qy^jjj  Omn  (Roccin):  C,^H,04+2aq,  is  obtained  quite 

pure  by  long  boiling  orsellinic  acid  with  water,  as 
well  as  by  dry  distillation  of  lichen  acids.  We  obtain  orcin  di- 
rectly from  lichens  by  extracting  the  latter  with  lime  and  water, 
and  long  boiling  the  obtained  extract ;  we  afterwards  precipitate  the 
lime  by  carbonic  acid,  evaporate  and  dissolve  the  residue  with  boil- 
ing alcohol.  Or,  we  boil  the  lichens  with  alcohol.  Crystallizes  in 
colorless  prisms ;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  tastes  aroma- 
tically  sweet;  melts,  and  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  Nitric  acid 
colors  orcin,  at  first,  blood-red,  and  later  complete  decomposition 
takes  place.  With  bromine  we  obtain  Cj^H^BrjO^.  A  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  colors  it  violet;  gives,  with  oxide  of  lead,  a  com- 
pound :*5PbO,C,^H30,. 
Orcein.  Orcein  (Roccein,  Orceic  Acid):    NCj^H^Oj,.     We 

let  moistened  finely-ground  orcin  stand  under  a  bell 
glass  with  aqueous  ammonia,  until  a  dark  fluid  is  formed,  dilute 
with  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added, 
and  precipitate  the  orcein  from  the  reddish  violet  solution  by 
acetic  acid.  A  dark-brown  powder;  gives,  with  ammonia,  a  deep- 
red  solution,  and  with  fixed  alkalies  a  violet  one,  which  is  bleached 
by  hydrosulphurio  acid,  without  deposition  of  sulphur;  acids  again 
restore  the  red  color  under  evolution  of  hydrosulphurio  acid. 
With  nitrate  of  silver  the  ammonia  solution  gives  a  dark  violet 
precipitate  *i2AgO+NCMH^O«(?).* 

*ORCHILL  AND  LITMUS. 

Under  Orehille  (Archil,  Orseille),  persio,  and  cudbear  is  understood 

OneUe.  a  paity  mass,  which  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  coloring  matter,  and  is 

procured  from  the  above-mentioned  lichens.     For  &is  purpose  are 

nsed  particularly  Lichen  rocceUuSf   Variolaria  tUalbatOj  Oyrophora  puttulaia,  etc 
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Usnie  Add:  Cj^HjgO,^.     A  body,  widely  diffused  2.  Lichen 
in  Kchens;   is  found  in  the  species  Uenea  {Uanea  acids,  which 
fioTidaj  hirtay  plieatay  barbata),  Parmelia^  probably  conuin  no 
in  all  species  of  Oladania,  Leeanora,  etc.     Forms,  ^d^^thwefw? 
from   the  etherio  solution,  sulphur-yeHow,  brittle,  also  give  no 
prismatic  crystals ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  orcin. 
difSculty  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  200^,  like  a  Usnlc  add. 
resin;  sublimes,  in  part,  unchanged  under  erolution 

The  lichen  powder  is  made  into  a  paste  with  niiBe,  and  in  a  wann.  room,  with  ao^ 
cess  of  air,  left  to  fermentation.  After  five  or  six  weeks  the  formation  of  pigment 
is  terminated.  The  vrea  of  the  nrine  furnishes  ammonia,  which,  in  common  with 
thd  oxygen  of  the  air,  acts  upon  lichen  acids,  whereby  the  latter  are  converted 
into  ooloring  matters.  One  would  coigeoture  that  the  coloring  matter  present  in 
orchill  must  be  orcein;  but  the  researches  before  us  have  never  rendered  that 
conjecture  satisfactory;  they,  however,  require  repetition.  According  to  them, 
orchill  contains  two  coloring  matters,  the  alphaorcein  and  betaorceTn,  which  neither 
in  constitatioii  nor  la  phymoal  relations  agree  with  orcein ;  thus  alphaorcein  con- 
sists of  NCfgHj^Og,  and  betaorcein  of  NC„H,qO.;  both  possess  a  beautifVil  red  color, 
9  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  are  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  with  a 
red  color.  By  telts  they  are  completely  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution. 
.By  oxidation,  alphaorcein  appears  to  be  converted  into  betaorcein. 
They  dissolve  in  alkali  fluids  with  beautiftil  purple  color ;  if  we  satu-  Alphv  and 
rate  the  solution  with  common  salt,  we  obtain  precipitates,  which  con-  betaorcein. 
sist  of  the  alkalies  and  the  coloring  matters.  If  we  conduct  hydro- 
Sulphuric  acid  into  an  alkali  solution  of  these  matters,  the  solution  is  bleached 
without  deposition  of  sulphur ;  by  heating,  the  solution  again  assumes  its  former 
color  under  evolution  of  HS.  The  same  follows,  if  hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of  its 
liberation,  comes  in  contact  with  the  coloring  matter ;  in  the  air  the  colorless  fluid 
again  assumes  the  red  color.  A  solution  of  the  coloring  matter  in  ammonia  gives 
differently  colored  precipitates  with  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals.  Perhaps  Uiese 
coloring  matters  are  paired  compounds  of  orcein  with  hydrocarbons.  Orchill  finds 
employment  in  dyeing,  but  the  coloring  matters  are  not  durable. 

Litmus  (Toumesol)  is  procured  principally  fh>m  Leeanora  tariarea. 
The  ground  lichens,  mixed  with  alkaline  ammonia  fluid,  are  left  to  LItmiu. 
putrefaction,  and  after  four  or  five  weeks  a  measure  of  alum,  potash, 
and  lime  is  added,  under  whose  influence  the  particular  litmus  matters  are  formed. 
When  the  maximum  of  these  is  reached,  the  pasty  mass  is  mixed  with  sand,  formed 
into  cubes  and  dried.     The  essential  coloring  matter  of  litmus  is  said 
to  be  azolitmm,  NC,«H^O,g,  and  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  betaorcein.  AioUtmin. 
Azolitmin  is  a  dark-red,  uncrystalline  powder;    slightly  soluble  in 
water,  with  a  red  color.     This  substance  unites  with  alkalies,  forming  blue  com- 
pounds, whereby  the  litmus  ooloring  matter  essentially  diffisrs  ftrom  tlie  coloring 
matters  of  orchill  (employment  of  litmus  as  reagent  upon  acids  and  alkalies).     In 
^her  respects,  azolitmin  behaves  quite  like  alphaorcelh  and  betaorcein.      Besides 
azolitmin,  litmus  is  said  to  contain  other  coloring  matters;   partic- 
ularly, 1st.  Azoerythrin,  NCjjH,,Ogy  a  body  insoluble  in  water»  alcohol,  ^Y^^^^?* 
and  ether;  soluble  in  alkali  fluids,  with  wine-red  color;  gives  brown-  Jj[j^     ^*" 
ish-red  compounds  with  oxides  of  metals ;  by  escape  of  carbonic  acid, 
azoerythrin  is  said  to  be  converted  into  alphaorcein  and  betaorcein.  Eiythroleto 
2d.  ErytJiroldn,  Cj^H^O^,  and  8d.  Erythroleink  acid,  C-,Hg,Og,  which  i^^^l^ 
dissolve  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ammonia,  with  beautid  red  color ; 
and  also  is  found,  in  small  quantity,  in  orchill.     4th.  ErythrolUmin^  XiTthroUtiiitD. 
^26^93^12*  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^®  principal  constituent  of  litmus  besides  azolit- 
min ;   is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  from  the  hot  saturated  solution  in 
dark-red  crystals.     This  coloring  matter  is  said  to  arise  from  the  above*mentioned 
roccellous  acid,  which,  however,  is  not  probable.      6th.  Spaniolitmin, 
Cg,H,,Oj,,*is  said  to  occur  sometimes  in  litmus,  and  form  blue  com-  Bpantolltmla. 
pounds  with  alkalies. 
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of  a  vapor,  violently  attacking  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  the 
simultaneous  production  of  betaorein.  It  easily  dissolves  in  pure 
alkalies ;  if  the  solution  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  assumes,  after  a 
little  time,  a  dark-red  color;  acetic  acid. then  produces  a  golden- 
yellow  precipitate;  soluble  in  alcohol.  Usnic  acid  is  dissolved 
with  a  yellow  color  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  upon  the  addition  of  water.  The  combinations  with 
alkalies  are  colorless;  crystallizable ;  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
water,  easily* in  alcohol;  the  compounds,  with  the  earths  and 
oxides  of  heavy  metals,  are  insoluble. 

Betaorcin.  Betaorcin  (Betaroccin) :  C34H„0<,(?).     Forms  col- 

orless prisms,  dissolves  in  water  with  more  difficulty 
than  orcein,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  volatile ;  assumes, 
in  contact  with  air  and  ammonia,  after  a  few  minutes,  a  red  color, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  pure  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  is 
converted  into  a  beautiful  red  coloring  matter.  Is  colored  red  by 
a  trace  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution. 

Chiysophanie  Acid  (Rhabarberic  Acid,  Rhelnf  * 
Rhobarbeno  Parietin) :  HO,C^H„0,,(?),  is  found  in  Lichen  pa^ . 
rietima^  and  in  rhubarb  root  {Rheum  palmatum^ 
compactum^  and  undulatum).  Is  often  obtained  from  Lichen 
parietinuSj  in  the  manner  above  given.  From  the  rhubarb  root 
It  can  be  extracted  by  ether ;  the  crystals,  which  are  deposited 
from  the  solution,  are  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol. 
Appears  in  stelliform  groups  of  golden  needles,  having  a  metallic 
lustre ;  tasteless,  and  inodorous,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol,  rather  easily  in  ether,  with  a  reddish-yellow  color ; 
sublimes  partly  undecomposed ;  is  dissolved  without  suffering 
change  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  likewise  in  cold  concentrat- 
ed nitric  acid ;  but  if  the  solution  be  warmed,  it  forms  a  red 
substance,  soluble  in  ammonia,  with  a  splendid  violet  color.  The 
ammonia  solution  suffers  no  change  of  color  from  acetic  acid. 
Chrysophanic  acid  gives,  with  alkalies,  deep  red  solutions  ;  the 
salts  are  immediately  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  Bhubarb  root 
contains  still  other  uncrystallizable  resins,  Erythroretin  :  C^gH, 
Oy,  and  Phanoretin:  C„HgOy,  which,  in  contact  with 
^^*^J®''®*"*  alkalies,  are  colored  splendid  red.  By  internal  use  or 
tSu  ^  ^^^^  rhubarb,  these  bodies  pass  into  the  urine,  which  can 
immediately  be  known  if  we  make  the  urine  alkaline. 
CetrariiL  Oetrarin  (Cetraric  Acid) :  Cj^Hj^Oj^,  is  found  in 

Iceland  moss  {Oetraria  leelandica).  We  boil  the 
lichen  with  strong  alcohol  and  some  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
decompose  the  boiling  hot  extract  with  hydrochloric  acid.  From 
the  formed  precipitate,  lichen-stearic  acid  and  lichen-green  are 
absorbed  by  treatment  with  weak  alcohol,  petroleum,  and  ether. 
Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  bitter,  colorless,  shining 
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capillary  prisms,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  bat  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  expels  carbonic  acid,  and  gives  very  bitter  compounds,  with 
alkalies.  Easily  dissolves  in  ammonia,  with  bright  yellow  color ; 
in  the  air,  the  solution  becomes  brown,  and  then  no  longer  tastes 
bitter.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  colors  cetrarin  first  yellow, 
then  red ;  hydrochloric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  blue  color,  and,  by 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  resin. 

Substances  which,  in  many  respects,  are  allied  to  the  lichen 
acids,  are  found  in  madder-red,  in  the  root-bark  of  many  trees, 
and  in  the  leaf-texture  of  many  plants,  as  in  different  species  of 
indigofera^  Igatisy  etc.  Thus,  madder  contttins  a  yellow,  crystal- 
lizable  body — rubian,  which,  under  the  influence  of  acids,  decom- 
poses into  sugar,  and  the  true  coloring  matter — alizarin.  Phlo- 
rtdziriy  which  occurs  in  the  root-bark  of  trees,  is  converted,  like 
orcein,  under  the  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen,  into  a  beautiful 
red  coloring  matter,  phloridze'ln  ;  but  it  is  divided,  in  contact  with 
acids,  into  phloretin  and  sugar,  and  ranks,  in  this  respect,  with 
'salicin.  In  the  different  plants  from  which  indigo  is  procured,  it 
does  not  occur  as  such,  but  is  first  formed  by  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen upon  a  colorless  body,  quite  in  the  same  manner  as  the  color- 
less orcein  in  the  air,  goes  again  into  colored  orcein.  I  describe 
indigo  as  an  appendix  to  the  coloring  matters  which  arise  from 
lichin  acids ;  phloridzin  is  treated  in  connection  with  salicin,  and 
the  coloring  matters  of  madder  are  described  in  the  following 
division. 


INDIGO. 

Indigo  (crude  indigo),  a  coloring  matter,  distin-  a  -  a- 
guished  for  its  durability,  is  obtained,  as  above  men-  itTproTuction. 
tioned,  from  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  by  access  of 
air.  The  substance,  which  is  converted  into  coloring  matter  by 
oxidation,  is  found  in  very  different  plants ;  thus,  in  many  species 
of  Indigofera^  Q-alega  tinctoria^  Nerium  tinctorium,  Polyganum 
tinctoriumy  Asclepias  tingenSy  in  the  stalks  of  many  species  of 
Orehiiy  etc.  The  original  substance  from  which  indigo  arises  is  not 
yet  known ;  probably,  however,  the  fresh  plants  contain  a  colorless 
substance  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alkaline  fluids,  and,  by 
absorption  of  oxygen,  furnishes  indigo  (Indigo-white  ?).  Indigo 
is  obtained,  if  the  blooming  indigo  plant,  particularly  Nerium 
tinetoriuniy  in  a  large  vessel,  be  poured  over  with  water  of  25^  ; 
after  a  short  time  fermentation  commences,  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrogen  are  evolved,  whilst  a  yellow  solution  is  formed,  from 
which,  upon  the  addition  of  lime  water,  in  contact  with  air,  the 
indigo  is  deposited.  The  indigo  occurring  in  commerce,  possesses 
a  dark-blue  color,  slightly  conchoidal  fracture,  and  ground,  with  a 
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hard  hod j,  assames  a  copper  lustre ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  in  dilate  acids  (except  nitric  acid),  and  in  alkalies. 

Crude  indigo  is  a  mixture  of  the  pure  blue  color- 
cmde  i^dfgo. ""   ing  matter  (highest  46  per  cent.)  with  indigo-glatcn, 

indigo-brown,  indigo-red,  and  earthy  substances. 
Indigo-brown.  Indigo-hrown.  After  the  indigo-gluten,  which 
belongs  to  the  protein  substances,  is  extracted  bj 
dilute  acids,  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa,  and  the  indigo-brown  precipitated  from  the  alkali  solu- 
tion by  an  acid.  A  brown  body,  almost  tasteless,  scarcely  soluble 
in  water ;  gives,  by  dry  distillation,  nitrogenous  products,  satu- 
rates the  alkalies  completely,  and,  with  them,  gires  dark  brown 
combinations,  soluble  in  water. 

Indiffo-red.  Indtgo-rtd.     The  indigo  remaining  behind  after 

treatment  with  potassa  solution,  is  boiled  a  long  time 
with  alcohol,  in  which  the  indigo-red  is  dissolved.  After  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  indigo-red  remains  as  a  black- 
ish brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  acids ;  in  slight 
quantity,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  deep  red  color ;  gives, 
by  dry  distillation,  a  snow-white  sublimate. 
Indigo-blue.  Indigo-blue :  NC^Hfi^*  is  the  essential  constitu- 

ent of  crude  indigo.  It  possesses  the  property,  as 
soon  as  it  separates,  of  forming,  with  hydrogen,  a  combination 
which  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and,  in  contact  with  oxygen,  again 
furnishes  indigo-blue.  Hereupon  is  founded  the  production  of 
pure  indigo-blue.  The  crude  indigo,  extracted  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  dilute  potassa,  and  alcohol,  is,  in  a  finely  pulverized  state, 
intimately  mixed  with  twofold  weight  of  freshly  slaked  lime ;  the 
mixture  is  brought  into  a  bottle  containing  150  times  the  weight 
of  indigo,  and  this  is  filled  with  hot  water,  in  which  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  equal  to  4-5th  the  weight  of  indigo,  has  been 
previously  dissolved.  The  bottle  is  well  stopped,  the  mass,  tho* 
roughly  stirred  round,  is  left  a  long  time  at  rest.  Afterwards, 
the  clear  yellow  fluid,  which  contains  a  combination  of  lime  with 
indigo-white  (indigo  vat),  is  drawn  off,  mixed  with  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  left  in  contact  with  the  air  until  the  indigo-blue 
is  completely  separated.  Or,  we  mix  equal  quantities  of  indigo 
and  grape  sugar  with  hot  ordinary  alcohol,  add  strong  soda  lye, 
equal  to  1  j^  times  the  weight  of  indigo,  stir,  and  after  a  few  hours, 
draw  off  the  red  solution.  Can  also  be  procured  by  sublimation 
of  crude  indigo.  The  sublimed  indigo-blue  forms  four  and  six  sided 
prisms;  the  precipitated  appears  as  a  deep  blue  powder,  sometimes 
amorphous,  and  sometimes  crystalline ;  tasteless,  and  inodorous, 

*  It  is  already  stated  in  the>  General  Part,  that  Indigo-blue  stands  in  a  ceitaln 
relation  to  the  salicyl  series,  and  is  easily  oonverted  into  it,  'SCf^Kfi^smC^fifi^-^ 
NCg.    This  constitation  is  to  be  considered  in  the  decomposition  of  indigo. 
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completely  indifferent,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute 
acids,  and  alkalies ;  sp.  gr.  1.31 ;  sublimes  completely  ander  dif- 
fusion of  purple  red  vapors.  If  indigo-blue  be  treated  with 
oxiiizing  bodie$y  it  is  converted  into  Isatin^  NCj^H^O^,  and,  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  into  nitrQ%alicylic  and 
pihrin-nitrie  acid.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine^  we 
obtain  substitution  products  of  isatin,  and,  later,  derived  radicals 
of  idlicyL  Concentrated  boiling  potash  lye  decomposes  indigo- 
blue,  under  production  of  chrysanilic  and  anthranilic  acidy  and, 
by  heating  with  hydrate  of  potash,  we  obtain  salicylic  acid. 

Concentrated,  particularly  fuming  sulphuric  acidy 
dissolves  indigo-blue  with  ease ;  thereby  is  formed  sulphuric  wlids. 
two  paired  acids,  the  purple-sulphuric  and  indigo- 
blue-sulphuric  acid. 

Purpur-sulphuric  Acid  (Sulphopurpurio  Acid):  ,    ^  , 

HO(2NC^H,6,+SO,rSO,  -  HO^,C„H«0,+  2S  Jk«^r 
0^  is  obtained,  if  finely  rubbed  indigo-blue  be  shaken 
in  a  bottle  with  7  to  8  parts  English  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
mixture  assumes  a  green  color,  when  we  dilute  the  mixture  with 
much  water.  A  precipitate  is  formed  which  consists  of  unchanged 
indigo  and  purpur-sulphuric  acid,  and,  in  the  blue  solution,  are 
found  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  indigo-blue-sulphuric  acid. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  out  with  pure  water,  upon  a  filter  ;  if 
the  free  sulphuric  acid  be  removed,  the  purpur-sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves, and,  after  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution,  appears  as 
a  solid,  dark  bhie.  mass,  completely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
with  a  blue  color.  Acids  precipitate  it  completely  from  the  solu- 
tion. If,  to  the  aqueous  solution,  we  add  any  salt,  thus  is  pre- 
cipitated the  purple-sulphate,  whilst  the  acid  of  the  salt  remains 
in  the  solution.  The  a(»d,  as  well  as  the  salt,  is  bleached  if  it 
comes  in  contact  with  hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation, 
and  acquires  the  color  again  by  access  of  oxygen. 

IndigO'bkte-sulphuric  Acid  (Hyposulphindigotic  «  t  <j- 
Acid,  Corulin-sulphuric  Acid,  Soluble  lodigo-blue) :  giiphi^c  add  * 
HO(NCi<jH^9a,SO,pS03.  This  acid  is  formed  when 
sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  purpur-sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  by  long 
treatment  of  indigo-blue  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  indigo-blue-sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  water,  be  digested  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  perfectly  cleansed  animal  wool,  the  first  is  absorbed  by  the 
wool,  and  if  the  blue  wool,  washed  with  water,  be  treated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  a  solution  of  iadigo-blue-sul- 
phate  of  ammonia.  This  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  the 
precipitate,  diffused  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  then  by  evaporation  of  the  colorless  solution  in  the  air, 
the  pure  acid  is  obtained.  A  blackish  bl^e  solid  mass,  of  strong 
acid  taste,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  with  beautiful  blue 
color.     Sunlight,  heat,  nitric  acid,  and  alkalies  decompose  indigo-. 
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blue-snlphurio  acid,  under  formation  of  Virtdin-Btilphuriej  Pur- 
purifi'^ulphuricj  Flavin-Bulphuric  ^dd^  etc.,  which  can  also  be 
considered  different  modifications  of  indigo-blue-salphuric  acid. 
Toward  hydrogen  these  acids  behave  like  the  preceding.  The 
indigthblue'Sulphates  are  red  in  transmitted  light ;  those  of  the 
alkalies  are  solable  in  water,  with  beantiful  blue  color,  but  inso- 
luble in  salt  solutions.  The  indigo-hlue-^ulphate  precipitated  by 
sulphate  of  potassa,  is  the  so-called  Indigo-earmine^  which  com- 
bines with  animal  wool,  like  the  pure  acid.  Indigo-blue-sulphnric 
acid  serves  for  dyeing  wool,  which  behaves  towards  the  acid  like 
a  base*. 

IndiKo-white.         Indigo-white  (Indigin,  reduced  Indigo):  NC^ftHeO, 
^  -NC,«H,0,+H-NC,ejH,0+HO.     If  the   above 

(see  Production  of  Pure  Indigo)  mentioned  indigo  vat  be  mixed 
with  an  acid  under  complete  exclusion  of  air,  a  white  flocculent 
precipitate  of  indigo-white  is  produced,  which  is  best  dried  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas.  Greenish-white,  crystalline,  silky,  in- 
odorous, and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol;  not  volatile;  divides  by  heating  into  water  and  indigo- 
.blue,  under  partial  decomposition.  Absorbs  oxygen  with  great 
avidity,  and  is  again  converted  into  indtgo*blue.  Indigo-white 
behaves  towards  bases  like  an  acid;  if  the  combination  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  indigo*blue  is  formed  under  separation  of  the  base. 
(Employment  of  indigo-white  in  the  dyery ;  vats  (kupen),  different 
kinds  in  use.) 

jgj^tj^  Isatin :  NCj<,H,0^.     This  body  is  formed  by  oxi- 

dation of  indigo-blue  with  chromic  acid  and  dilute 
nitric  acid  under  co-operation  of  heat.  If  the  blue  color  has 
vanished,  the  crude  product  obtained  is  dissolved  in  potassa,  and 
the  dilute  solution  cautiously  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  so  long 
as  a  brown  precipitate  is  formed;  afterwards  it  is  filtered,  and, 
by  more  hydrochloric  acid,  the  isatin  is. precipitated.  Crystallises 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  rosy,  very  shining  prisms;  dissolves 
in  water  with  dark-red  color  \  scarcely  volatile.  Bedueins  sub- 
stances do  not  convert  it  into  indigo-blue.  By  the  action  of  cUo- 
rine  and  bromine  derived  combinations  are  formed.  From  the 
warm  solution  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  deposited 
iBatyd.  j^y  cooling,  Isatyd^  NC,j|H,OH-H,  which  irelates  to 

isatin  as  the  indigo-blue  to  indigo-white.     If  hydrosulphuric  acid 
be  conducted  into  a  solution  of  isatin,  thus  we  have  upon  the  de- 
'  composition  of  water,  eulphisatin  or  tto^m,  in  which 

SnlphiflltiiL  '^  ^        r  f  O 

0,  are  substituted  by  S,«-N0i5H,<  g*.    Sulphurous 

^*?*^"  .  . ,  add  forms,  under  co-operation  of  strong  bases,  tso^in- 
suiphuno  acid,   ^^^j^^^  ^^y^  NC,eH,0, 4-280,.    By  the  action  of 

ammonia  upon  isatin,  a  series  of  compounds  is  formed,  consisting 
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of  imid  and  amid  vith  redaced  ieatin,  as  imatitin,  a-  -a 

imasetin,  amaaatin,  igatimid,  itatilin,  and  amwattn,  ^po^dg™f 
corresponding. to  the  following  formnlte: —  isatin. 

Imasatin,  .     NH,  T^C^.Tlfi^  =N,C,,H,0,, 

Imasetin,  .     fNH,  NC„H,0,)  +  NC„II.O,=N,C„H„0„ 

Isatimid,  .  2(NH,  NC„H,0,)  +  NC,„H,0,=N,C«,U,,0„ 

Isatilin.  .  .    (NH,2NC„H,0,}+NC,,H,0,=N,C^H„0„, 

Amasatin,  .  .  N.H„K  0,^11,0,  =N,C„II,Oj, 

Isamic  acid,     {NH„  NC,,U,0^  +  NC„H,0,=N3C„H„0„ 

.    .    ,.  /2(NH,  NC,.II,OJ  +  NIL,NC,Xo,\     w  ^  it  a 

Amisatm,  |  ;NH;2Nc:;ii;o;)+NH;,Nc;;ii;o;hN»<'»«^»^- 

Potash'lye  dissolves  isatin  with  dark-red  color ;  from  the  solu- 
tion hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  isatin  unchanged.     But  if  the 
solution  be  heated,  it  becomes  light-yellow,  and  now  jajtinj^te  of 
contains  isatinate  of  potana,  EOyNCjoH^O,.  poussa. 

If  we  let  potassa  act  upon  sulphisatiny  we  ob- 
tain iulphuatyd,  NCj.HeOjS,  and,  by  the  action  of  Sulphisatyd. 
bisulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed  tga^en,  NC^H^Oj.  isaten. 

Indin:  NCj^H^O,,  is  formed  by  treating  isatyd 
with  potassa.     If  2  atoms  of  indin  take  the  elements  ^^^' 
of  1  atom  water,  we  have  hydnndiuy  NjCjjHjjO^  etc.  {compare 
"Chemie  der  organischen  Verbindungen,"  I.  p.  986).  ^^,   .     . 

Chlorisatin:  NC,,H,C10,,  and  BichlariaaHn  (Bi-  ^^^S^""^ 
chloride  of  Isatin):  NCj^^HjCljO^,  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  indigo-blue,  indigo-white,  and  isatin.  From 
the  hot  saturated  solution  of  both,  the  chloride  of  isatin  first  crys- 
tallizes, and  then  the  bichloride  of  isatin.  These  bodies  quite 
agree  in  their  chemical  and  physical  relations  with  isatin,  and, 
brought  together  with  the  different  reagents,  give  the  correspond- 
ing products.  The  same  holds  good  for  bromide  and  bibromide  of 
i$attn. 

Third  Group. 

COLORING  MATTERS. 

Although  the  lichen  matters  and  the  substances  g^^^^  general 
which  furnish  indigo-blue,  are  not  colored,  they  can,  relations  of 
however,  be  classed  as  coloring  matters,  so  far  as  coloring  mat- 
they  possess  the  property  under  certain  conditions  of  **^ 
being  converted  into  them.     The  same  is  true  for  the  tannins,  a 
part  of  which  appear  as  such  alone,  and  part  enter  as  colored 
compounds,  which  are  employed  in  the  dyery.     There  are,  there- 
fore, in  this  group,  those  organic  compounds  to  be  described,  which 
occur  in  nature  already  in  a  colored  state.     It  is,  however,  prob- 
able that  many  of  these  colored  substances  arise  from   those 
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originallj  colorless,  by  a  process  of  ozidatioD.  Coloring  mat- 
ters are  almost  exclusively  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  ^'  hematin/*  is  mentioned  with  the 
protein  combinations);  many  crystallize;  they  possess,  like  the 
tannins,  weak  acid  properties,  and  unite  with  oxides  of  metals  and, 
likewise,  with  basic  salts;  forming  mostly  colored,  insoluble  com- 
binations (lakes).  In  their  aqueous  solution,  particularly  with 
excess  of  alkaline  bases,  they  suffer,  under  absorption  of  oxygen, 
similar  decompositions  to  the  tannins,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  coloring  matters  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  particu- 
lar tannins,  as  morinio  acid  to  morin  tannin.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  coloring  matters,  in  their  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties, particularly  in  their  behavior  to  the  common  solvents  (resin- 
ous, gummy  coloring  matters^  etc.)  differ  widely  from  one  an- 
other; they  yet  possess  a  few  common  characteristics,  therefore 
they  can  be  considered  a  distinct  group  of  organic  substances. 
These  common  characteristics  distinguish  them  in  their  behavior : 
1,  to  deoxidizing  bodies;  2,  to  8ulphuroiM  acid,  as  well  as  to 
chlorine  and  brominej  and  3,  to  $unligfU  under  co-operatioa  of 
atmospheric  oxygen. 

.  As  indigo-blue^  and  the  coloring  matters  which 

duokw^^a^tT  ^^^®®  ^^^™  lichen  acids,  form,  with  hydrogen^  color- 
less compounds,  which,  by  access  of  air,  are  again 
converted  into  the  colored  state,  in  like  manner,  e.  ^.,  the  coloring 
matters  in  Gampeachian  and  Brazilian  wood,  and  in  the  red  beet, 
etc.,  are  bleached  under  deposition  of  sulphur,  if  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  hydrosulphuric  acid.     Many  coloring  matters,  particu- 

.  larly  the  yellow,  suffer  no  alteration,  if  they  be 

Siuw«B»d<L  brought  in  contact  with  stUphuroua  acid;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  bleached,  inasmuch  as  they  com- 
bine with  sulphurous  acid,  forming  colorless  compounds.  With  these 
may  be  classed  especially  the  red  and  the  blue  flower  coloring 
matters;  strong  acids,  likewise  a  high  temperature^  expel  the  sul- 

{hurous  acid  from  them,  whereby  their  former  color  is  restored, 
n  many  cases,  however,  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  the  coloring  matter  is  changed  in  such  a  man* 
ner  that  the  former  color  can  no  longer  be  recalled.  If  we  shake 
a  solution  of  indigo-blue-sulphuric  acid  with  Sulphurous  acid  in 
the  air,  it  is  thus  very  soon  completely  bleached  under  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  in  contact  with  oxygen,  the  color  is  not 
again  restored*  The  oxygen  which  is  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  absorbed  from  the  coloring  matter,  for 
the  bleaching  depends  upon  its  oxidation ;  in  the  very  moment, 
for  example,  in  which  the  oxygen  unites  with  SO,  to  form  SO^ 
another  pari  of  oxygen  unites  with  the  coloring  matter.  If  all 
the  sulphurous  acid  be  changed  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  action 
of  oxygen  upon  the  coloring  matter  ceases.  All  substances, 
which  are  easily  oxidized,  as  phosphorus,  etc.,  generally  act  like 
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sulphurons  acid.  Alizarin,  and  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  silk, 
behave  to  sulphurous  acid  like  indigo-blue.  Often,  however,  the 
bleaching,  by  means  of  this  substance,  appears  to  occur  in  such  a 
manner  that  water  is  decomposed,  and  whilst  the  oxygen  with 
SO,  forms  SO^,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  coloring  matter,, 
and  forms  with  it  a  colorless  compound;  then  often  the  color 
returns,  if  the  yellow  matter  be  brought  a  few  moments  into  an 
atmosphere  of  chlorine.     Chlorine  destroys  the  color  . 

completely  (chlorine  bleaching,  quick  bleaching),  be-  chlorSe!  *^ 
cause   it   in   part  indirectly   oxidizes   and   in   part 
forms  chlorine  compounds  by  substitution.     Like  chlorine,  direct 
sunlight  appears  to  destroy  all  coloring  matters,  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  because,  under  the  influence  of  g,J^*ZhT  *^ 
light,  oxygen  is  certain  to  act  upon  organic  matters 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  influence  of  sul- 
phurous acid  (turf  bleaching).  Many  coloring  matters  ^Vcti?*'^^^^^^^ 
havea'great  tendency  to  combine  with  the  organic  fibre,  ing  matters. 
Completely  bleached  stuffs  absorb  coloring  matters 
from  their  solutions,  and  acquire  thereby  a  more  or  less  durable 
color.    The  color  is  always  the  more  durable,  the  greater  the  mu- 
tual attraction  is,  the  more  the  coloring  matter  resists  the  action, 
of  ordinary  agents,  and  the  less  it  is  soluble  in  water,  dilute  acids, 
and  alkalies  (substantive  colors).     As   already  stated,  coloring 
matters  have  the  property  of  forming  insoluble  combinations  with 
many  basic  salts.     Therefore,  if  the  attraction  of  the  stuffs  for 
coloring  matter  be  inconsiderable,  it  can  be  increased  by  impreg- 
Dating  with  basic  salts  (mordants)  the  stuffs  to  be  dyed,  and  then 
dipping  the  latter  in  the  coloring  solution.  The  basic  salt  imbibes 
the  coloring  matter  and  determines,  of  course,  the  coloring  of  .the 
stuff'  (adjective  colors).     Moreover,  coloring  matters  suffer  change 
of  color,  if  they  come  in  contact  with  acids,  alkaline  substances, 
etc.,  so  that  one  and  the  same  coloring  matter  often  is  employed 
to  produce  different  colors  (employment  in  the  art  of  dyeing).    A 
description  follows  of  only  the  most  important  and  more  accu- 
rately known  coloring  matters. 

(7Ator()pAyZ (Leaf-green):  NCjgH^Og.  The  grasses  chloropbyl. 
and  leaves  of  trees  owe  their  green  color  to  chlo- 
ropbyl. We  digest  the  bruised  fresh  leaves*  repeatedly  with  ether, 
evaporate  the  extract  upon  the  water-bath,  extract  the  residue 
completely  with  absolute  alcohol,  evaporate  again,  and  treat  the 
residue  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  from  the  green  hy- 
drochloric acid  solution  the  chloropbyl  is  precipitated  by  water. 
Appears,  after  drying,  as  a  dark-green  powder;  melts  at  200^; 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble,  with  green  color,  in  alcohol, 
ether,  fatty  and  volatile  oils.  The  etheric  solution  in  the  air  be- 
comes yellow.  If  we  bring  some  zinc  into  the  green  hydrochlorio 
acid  solution,  bleaching  takes  place ;  by  evaporation  in  the  air,  the* 
27 
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color  again  appears ;  if  we  bring  a  piece  of  marble  into  the  green 
hydrochloric  acid  solution,  the  chlorophyl  is  thus  completely  pre- 
cipitated. It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  splendid 
green  color;  also  is  it  in  moist  condition  absorbed  by  pure  alkalies, 
and  their  carbonates  with  green  color ;  with  lime  water  and  baryta 
water,  likewise  with  acetate  of  lead,  chlorophyl  gives  green  pre- 
cipitates. Leaves  contain  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  chlorophyl 
(for  its  physiological  importance,  see  General  Part). 
XanthophyL  Xanthophyl  (Leaf-yellow).     It  is  well  known  that 

many  leaves  assume  a  yellow  color  in  autumn ;  this 
yellow  color  arises,  without  doubt^  from  chlorophyl.  It  appears  as 
a  dark-yellow  fat;  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  alcohol; 
dissolves  readily  in  ether.  In  the  sunlight  it  is  completely 
bleached ;  soluble  in  pure  alkalies  with  yellow  color. 
Erythropbyl.  JErythrophyl  (Leaf-red,  Berry-red).   All  trees  and 

shrubs,  whose  foliage  becomes  red  in  autuipn,  bear 
red  fruit.  (Sorbus  aueuparia^  Prunu%  cerastis,  etc.)  Leaf* red  is 
an  extractive  red  coloring  matter;  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  in  the  air,  it  is  (converted  into  a  brown  body,  soluble 
with  difficulty ;  gives,  with  all  bases,  beautiful  grass-green  com- 
binations; acids  reproduce  the  red  color. 

•  The  colors  of  flowers  are,  as  yet,  but  little  investi- 

of  fl!^OT^  ^'^^^  gated,  and,  on  account  of  their  instability,  they  are 

of  no  importance  to  the  dyery.  From  the  flower- 
leaves  we  can  extract  the  coloring  matter  by  alcohol  of  80  per 
cent. ;  after  evaporation,  this  matter  remains  like  an  extract. 
The  coloring  matter  of  blue  flowers  is  blue,  violet,  or  reddish; 
some  zinc,  brought  into  the  sour  solution,  produces  bleaching;  it 
dissolves  in  water  or  aqueous  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  coloring  matter  o{  yelhw  flowers  is  rather 
durable,  resinous ;  mostly  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  colored  dark- 
blue  by  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  blossoms  of  Narcissus  tacettOj 
it  is  said,  a  crystaliizable  and  sublimable  coloring  matter  is  pro- 
cured by  extraction  with  ether.  The  flowers  of  Papaver  rhoeaSy 
extracted  with  carbonate  of  soda,  give  a  red  solution ;  pure  potassa 
colors  it  green ;  hydrochloric  acid  light-red.  Med  rose-leaves  are 
colored  green  by  alkalies,  dark-red  by  acids,  etc. 

Maddef  root  {Bubia  tinetorum)  is  extensively 
^8  of  mSd«.  employed  in  the  Turkish-red  dyeries  on  account  of  its 

coloring  matter,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
investigations,  which,  however,  widely  differ  from  one  another.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newest  work  upon  madder,  its  essential  constituent 
Rubian.  appears  to  be  a  yellow  crystalline  body,  rubian^ 

which,  under  the  influence  of  acids,  decomposes  into 
sugar  and  the  true  coloring  matter  alizarin ;  the  same  separation 
follows  also  without  doubt,  in  part,  in  the  living  root.  If  the  mad- 
der be  extracted  with  hot  water,  and  the  decoction  mixed  with  an 
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acid,  a  dark-brown  precipitate  is  thus  formed,  which  consists  of 
two  coloring  matters,  alizarin  and  purparin;  of  several  resins, 
pectic  acid,  etc.*  If  this  precipitate  be  boiled  oat  with  alcohol  and 
the  filtered  solution  mixed  with  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of 
alumina,  thus  are  the  coloring  matters  completely  precipitated. 
A  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  withdraws  purpnrin  from 
this  deposit,  whilst  a  compound  of  alizarin  with  alumina  remains 
behind,  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
alizarin  is  separated  as  a  red  powder.  If  we  let  madder  ferment, 
the  alizarin  vanishes;  only  purpurin  is  then  present;  probably 
alizarin  decomposes  into  purpurin  under  separation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrogen. 

-4./&anw  (Lizarinic  Acid).  Anhydrous:  CjolI^Og:  i.  Alizttrin. 
aqueous:  Cj^HgOg+4HO.  Aqueous  alizarin  crys- 
tallizes in  scales  resembling  mosaic  gold ;  the  anhydrous  appears 
in  red  crystals,  which  have  a  spot  of  yellow.  It  is  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water  and  cold  alcohol,  with  yellow  color ;  the  slightest  trace 
of  alkali  colors  the  solution  red.  The  solution  in  pure  potassa  and 
soda,  in  concentrated  condition,  is  purple-red  by  transmitted  light, 
and  blue  by  reflected;  the  solution  in  ammonia  and  in  carbonate  of 
the  alkalies  is  red.  Acids  separate  alizarin  in  deep  orange-colored 
flakes.  Chloride  of  barium  and  of  calcium  cause  in  the  ammonia 
solution  a  purple  precipitate;  in  dry  condition  almost  black 
-  3(BaO,HO)  +  2(C«H,0,)  and  8(CaO,HO) + 2(C^H,0,).  If  we 
add  acetate  of  lead  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  alizarin,  we  thus 
obtain  a  deep-red  precipitate.  Jilumina  bleaches  the  alkali  solu- 
tion of  alizarin,  forming  a  reddish-purple  precipitate,  and  peroxide 
of  iron  a  dark  purple  one.  A  solution  of  alum  takes  up  no 
alizarin  in  the  cold.  Chloride  of  lime  colors  alizarin,  suspended 
in  water,  yellow.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  dark  yellowish 
brown  color;  even  by  heating  the  solution,  the  alizarin  suffers 
no  decomposition.  Sulphurous  acid  has  no  influence  upon  the 
same.  Dilute  nitric  acid,  perchloride  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  pcr- 
o)cide  of  iron  decompose  alizarin  under  production  of  phtalinic  and 
oxalic  acid,  C^^fit'^0^^{2YLO+C^^YSiP^)+2Cjdy  If  we  boil 
mordanted  stuffs  with  alizarin  and  water,  they  assume  a  beautiful, 
mostly  red  color. 

Purpurin  (Rubiacin) :  CjgH^jO^.  From  'the  solu-  g.  Purpurin. 
tion  in  alkali  carbonates,  purpurin  is  precipitated  by 
an  acid  in  yellow  flakes.  We  obtain  purpurin  the  most  readily,  if 
madder  be  mixed  with  water,  and  this  mixture  be  caused  to  fer- 
ment by  the  influence  of  yeast  at  20°  to  24°.  When  the  fermenta- 
tion is  terminated,  the  mass  is  boiled  out  with  an  alum  solution. 
From  the  hot  filtered  solution  purpurin  separates  partially  during 

*  Madder  containB  also  a  colorless  body  consisting  of  C^flS)^  which,  by  boiling 
with  dilute  acids,  decomposes  into  formic  acid  and  a  green  acia  Oj^HgO^  {tidt  above, 
Viridinic  Acid). 
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the  cooling,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcobol  and 
ether.  It  crystallizes  from  an  absolute  alcoholic  solution  in  red 
needles,  and  from  an  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  in  fine,  orange- 
colored  needles;  crystals  from  the  latter  lose  1  atom  water  at 
100%  and,  therefore,  consist  of  C^H^Og+aq,  The  solutions  in 
water  and  in  alcohol  possess  a  red  color.  The  alkaline  solution  is 
cherry-red,  without  appearance  of  blue.  Purpurin  is  rather  easily 
dissolved  in  a  hot  alum  solution.  If  dissolved  in  ammonia  it 
gives  a  purple-red  precipitate,  with  salts  of  baryta,  of  lime,  and 
of  lead.  It  is  sublimable,  under  partial  decomposition.  Oxidizing 
bodies,  particularly  nitric  acid,  decompose  purpurin  under  pro- 
duction of  phtalinic  and  oxalic  acid. 
Garancin.  Garancin  is  a  pigment  formed  by  treatment  of 

madder  with  concentrated  and  also  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  free  acid  is  washed  away  with  water.  It  possesses 
a  stronger  power  of  coloring  than  madder.  Without  doubt,  the 
acid  decomposes  the,  as  yet  present,  rubian,  whereby  the  quantity 
of  alizarin  is  increased.  If  animals  are  fed  with  madder,  their 
bones  assume  a  red  color. 
Anchusin.  Anchuiin  (Alkanna-red):    Cji^Hj^Og,   a  resinous 

coloring  matter,  which  occurs  in  the  root  of  Anchusa 
tinctoria.  The  roots  extracted  with  water  and  again  dried,  are 
digested  with  alcohol,  and,  under  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  alcohol  is  distilled  off.  From  the  residue  the  coloring  matter 
is  extracted  by  ether.  A  dark-red  mass;  insoluble  in  water;  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  turpentine  oil,  and  fatty  oils  with  carmine  color ; 
is  dissolved  in  alkalies  with  blue  color;  acids  reproduce  the  red 
color.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives,  with  chloride  of  tin,  a  carmine- 
red  precipitate,  with  vinegar  of  lead  a  blue,  and  with  salts  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  a  dark- violet  precipitate;  alum  produces  no  precipi- 
tate. If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  evaporated  without  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  there  remains  a  dark-gray  residue,  from  which 
ether   extracts   a  green    body — anchusa-green  (alkanna-green), 

Braziiin.  BraziUn:  C3gHj^0,j(?),  is  found  in  Pemambuco 

wood  {Cmsalpinia  echinatia)  and  in  Brazil  wood 
[Osesalpinia  aapan^  crista^  and  vesicaria).  Crystallizes  in  small 
orange-colored  needles;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  with 
red  color;  acids  color  the  solutions  yellow.  Gives,  with  alkalies, 
purple  compounds,  and  red  and  violet  ones  with  the  oxides  of 
metals. 

Corthamin.  Carthamin:  C^HgO^.    The  flowers  of  (7ar<Aam«« 

tinctorius  (bastard  saflfron)  contain  a  red  (carthamin) 
and  a  yellow  coloring  matter.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water,  the 
former  in  carbonate  of  soda.  From  the  solution  in  carbonate  of 
soda  nearly  saturated  with  acetic  acid,  clean  cotton-wool  takes  up 
the  red  coloring  matter,  which  can  be  again  withdrawn  by  a  soda 
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Bolution.  Appears,  after  precipitation  with  citric  acid,  as  a  slimy, 
deep-crimson  mass,  which,  dried  in  thin  layers,  possesses  a  green, 
metallic  lustre,  like  cantharides.  Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  splendid  red  color.  If  we  borl  the 
alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  a  yellow  body,  C,^HyOg.  The  alkaline 
solution  soon  changes  in  the  air.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  con- 
sists of  C^HjjOjj;  from  its  aqueous  solution,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  a  brown  body  is  precipitated,  which  consists  of  Cj^Hj^O,,. 

Carm/we  (Carminic  Acid):  CjgHj^Oi^,  is  found  in  carmine. 
cochineal  {Coceus  cacti)^  the  wingless  female  of  an  in- 
sect nestling  upon  different  species  of  cactus;  this  insect  belongs 
to  the  family  of  the  gall-fly,  and  is  killed  with  hot  water.  The 
cochineal  is  boiled  with  water,  precipitated  with  vinegar  of  lead, 
and  the  obtained  precipitate  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
Appears  as  a  purplish-brown,  pulyerizable  mass,  which  dissolves  in 
water  and  alcohol  in  every  proportion,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
By  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  carmine  is  dissolved  without 
decomposition.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alka- 
lies. The  alkaline  earths  produce  a  purple-colored  precipitate, 
alum,  upon  addition  of  ammonia  a  carmine-red,  and  tin  salts  a 
scarlet-red  precipitate.  If  we  treat  carmine  with  nitric  acid,  we 
thus  obtain  nitric  and  nitrOcoccusic  acid,  0jflH3O5,3NO4-f  2II0, 
which  crystallizes  in  yellow  rhombic  plates;  soluble  in  water  and 
ether,  and  especially  in  boiling  alcohol.  Carmine  belongs  to  the 
most  durable  and  beautiful  coloring  matters.  A  solution  in  am- 
monia gives  the  most  delicate  red  ink.  With  the  coloring  matter 
of  cochineal  that  of  Coccus  ilicis  ("Kermes")  quite  agrees.  Also 
the  coloring  matter  of  Coccus  fieus  and  Coccus  polonicus  do  not 
appear  to  differ  from  the  above.  Coccus  polonicus  contains  much 
fat,  which  can  be  removed  by  expression.  Is  said  to  be  identical 
with  rufimorinio  acid. 

Ssematoxylin  (Heematin) :  C^^Hj^O^.  The  aque- 
ous extract  of  Campeachy  wood  (logwood)  is  extract-  Coloring  mat- 
ed by  shaking  with  ether,  or  by  a  displacement  ap-  p^^chy  vood"'' 
paratus,  the  ether  is  distilled  off  from  the  extract, 
and  the  residue,  mixed  with  water,  is  left  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. Crystallizes  in  transparent  right-angled  columns,  which 
contain  8  atoms  of  water ;  the  color  varies  between  straw-yellow 
and  honey-yellow,  without  admixture  of  red ;  gives  a  pale  yellow 
powder,  and  possesses  a  permanent  sweet  taste.  The  crystals  * 
become  reddish  in  the  sunlight.  A  solution  of  hsematoxylin  in 
ammonia,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  degrees  becomes  dark-red, 
under  production  of  haematean-ammonia ;  the  slightest  trace  of 
ammonia  immediately  imparts  a  red  color  to  haematoxylin,  by 
access  of  air.  Potassa  immediately  produces  in  the  solution,  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  a  violet  precipitate,  and,  later,  a  blackish-brown 
one.     Hydrates  of  the  earths,  oxide  of  zinc,  of  bismuth,  of  nickel, 
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etc.,  completely  precipitate  hsematoxjiin  from  the  solation,  and 

form,  by  access  of  air,  purple  and  blue  compounds. 

H»mate£iL  Hsemateln :  C^H,  .Oj^     From  the  solution  of  h»- 

matein-ammonia  [v.  Usematoxylin)  hssmatein  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid.  Exhibits,  in  moist  state,  a  reddish-brown 
swollen  mass ;  dried,  it  is  dark  green,  of  metallic  lustre,  and,  in 
thin  layers,  red,  by  transmitted  light.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  reddish-brown,  the  etheric  amber  yellow ;  soluble  also  in  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  we  bring  zinc 
into  the  red  acid  solution,  it  assumes  a  reddish-brown  color,  and 
upon  addition  of  ammonia,  an  almost  white  precipitate  is  formed. 
The  ammonia  compound  crystallizes  in  violet,  microscopic  quadri- 
lateral prisms  ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  with  purple  color ;  by  evapo- 
ration,  the  ammonia  is  evolved.  In  the  solution  of  hasmatein- 
ammonia  acetate  of  lead  gives  a  dark  blue  precipitate,  iron-alum 
a  black,  and  protochloride  of  iron  a  violet  one. 
Santaiin.  Santdlin  (Santalic    Acid):  ^HOjCjoH^Og.     This 

resinous  coloring  matter  is  obtained  by  extracting 
red  wood  {Pterocarpus  santalinus)  with  alcohol,  precipitating  the 
extract  with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution.  Forms  beautiful  red  microscopic  crystals,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  with  red  color,  in  ether  with 
yellow ;  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  without  de- 
composition. It  completely  saturates  the  bases ;  i3  dissolved  in 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  with  violet  color ;  the  compounds, 
with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  exhibit  pulverulent  violet 
bodies.  The  baryta  compound  consists  of  £aO,C3oHi3C9,  and  the 
lead  combination  of  2PbO,HO  +  C3oH,309.  In  redwood,  several 
other  indifferent  substances  are  said  to  occur,  as  Santalidy  Santa- 
lold,  Santalididj  and  Santaloididj  whose  existence,  however,  is 
doubtful. 
Curcumin.  Curcumin  is  found  in  the  root  of  Curcuma  longa 

(turmeric).  Separates  from  the  etheric  solution  in 
inodorous,  translucent,  uncrystalline  scales ;  gives  a  yellow  pow- 
der ;  melts  at  40° ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  the  fatty  and  the  volatile  oils.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  said  to  precipitate  glue.  Is  dissolved  in  concentrated  mineral 
acids  with  crimson  color,  and  in  alkalies  with  brownish-red. 
Euxanthin.        .    E^^<^nthin  ("Purree,"  India-yellow):  CJl^fi^, 

is  found,  in  combination  with  magnesia,  in  India- 
yellow^  which  comes  from  India  and  China,  under  the  name  of 
purrSe.  Is  said  to  come  from  the  urine  of  the  camel,  after  par- 
taking of  Mangostona  mangifer.  According  to  other  accounts, 
it  must  be  the  juice  of  an  unknown  plant,  pressed  with  magnesia. 
The  crude  purrde  is  boiled  out  with  water,  and  the  euxanthin- 
magnesia  remaining  is  decomposed,  at  boiling  heat,  by  hydro- 
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chloric  acid.  The  enxanthin,  which  separates  during  the  cooling, 
is  obtained^  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  in  long,  pale-yellow  nee- 
dles of  silken  lustre ;  tastes  bitter-sweet,  little  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  cold  water.  Gives,  by  dry  distillation,  besides  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  Euxanthon  (Purrenon),  which  ap-  Eaxanthon. 
pears  in  large  crystals,  and  consists  of  Cj^H^O^;  is 
also  obtained,  if  a  solation  of  euxanthin,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  be  boiled  with  much  water.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  upon  euxanthin,  wo  obtain  products  of  substitution, 
■«  C^jjHj^Cl,  (or  Br,)  Ojj,  which  crystalline  in  yellow  needles,  and 
in  their  properties  agree  with  euxanthin.  Nitric  acid  decom- 
poses euxanthin  under  production  of  three  nitrogen  acids,  namely, 
Nitropurreeie  AM:  C^K^fi^^^^O^j  Cokkinonie  and  Oxypikrin- 
nitric  Acid  (p.  204).  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  we  ob- 
tain the  paired  hsemathionic  acid.  Euxanthin  easily  dissolves  in 
alkalies,  with  yellow  color  ;  from  concentrated  solutions  of  carbon- 
ates of  the  alkalies,  euxanthin  expels  the  carbonic  acid  at  boiling 
heat,  and,  after  cooling,  we  obtain  crystalline  compounds,  which 
are  easily  soluble  in  pure  water.  The  ammonia  comppunds  give, 
with  chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of  barium,  yellowish-white 
•  gelatinous  precipitates;  the  combinations,  with  the  oxides  of 
heavy  metals,  are  yellow  and  gelatinous. 

Luteolin,  In  dyers'  weed  {Re$eda  luteola\  a  L^teolin. 
plant  extensively  diffused  in  Europe,  is  found,  par- 
ticularly in  the  tips  of  the  flower,  a  beautiful  and  durable  yellow 
coloring  matter,  which  appears  in  golden  yellow  spangles,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  with 
orange  color,  and,  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  yellowish 
red.  Gives,  with  alkalies,  golden  yellow  compounds,  which  are 
slowly  decomposed  in  the  air.  Alum,  sugar  of  lead,  and  acetate 
of  copper,  give  yellow  precipitates  in  the  luteolin  solution.  In 
Serratula  tinctoria  (saw-wort)  and  Genista  tinctorial  are  sidiilar 
coloring  ihatters  to  those  contained  in  Reseda  luteola. 

Orellin:  Cj^H,,©,  (?)•  Under  the  capsules  of  orellin. 
Bixa  orellanOy  a  South  American  tree^  is  fopod  a 
resinous,  glutinous,  bright-red  coloring  matter,  which  is  called 
orlean,  and  consists  of  a  red,  resinous  (orellin),  and  a  yellow  extrac- 
tive coloring  matter.  It  exhibits  a  dark  reddish-brown  powder, 
which  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  indigo-blue 
color.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  orlean  gives,  with  alum,  a  dark 
vermilion  precipitate,  with  tin  salts,  a  roseate,  with  sugar  of  lead, 
a  brick-red,  and,  with  iron  salts,  a  brown  precipitate. 

Gentianin :  C^H^O^  is  found  in  the  root  of  Gen-  oentianin. 
tiana  lutea.     The  root  is  extracted  with  ether,  the 
ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  digested  with  alcohol.     After 
evaporation,  we  obtain  impure  gentianin,  which  is  washed  with  a 
little  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  until  all  the  bitter  principle  is  with- 
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drawn.  Cr jstallisses  in  fine  light  yellow  needles ;  tasteless,  dis- 
solves in  8630  parts  cold  water,  more  easily  in  ether,  and  most 
easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  In  alkalies,  it  ts  soluble  with  golden 
yellow  color  ;  sublimes,  partially,  at  from  800°  to  400°.  From 
the  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  precipitated  by 
water,  unchanged.  From  a  solution  in  concentrated  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.42),  water  precipitates  nitrogentianin,  C,^H4,N0^,0,+ 
HO.  With  chlorine,  we  obtain  products  of  substitution.  With 
alkalies,  gentianin  gives  crystallizable  compounds,  which  contain 
2,  8,  4,  and  6  atoms  gentianin  to  1  atom  of  base.  The  alcoholic 
solution  of  gentianin  gives,  with  baryta  water,  an  orange-colored 
precipitate,  nBaOjCj^H^O;;  with  acetate  of  lead,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  ammonia,  we  obtain  a  yellow  precipitate,  =  2PbO, 

Plumbagin.  Plumbagin  is  found  in  the  root  of  Plumbago  Eu- 

ropaea.  Crystallizes,  from  alcohol,  in  yellow  pulver- 
izable  prisms  ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  solutions  in  alkalies  have  a  beautiful  cherry  color. 
Gives  a  red  precipitate  with  vinegar  of  lead. 
Coloring  matter  ^he  buck-thom  berry  (Persian  berry,  ChranU  d! 
of  buck-thorn  Avtgnon)^  occurring  in  commerce,  has  different  ap-  « 
berries.  (Rham.  pearances.  The  large  are  a  light  olive  green,  and 
nus  tinctona.)  ^qq^j^Ju  chrysorhamnin,  the  small  variety  is  brown, 
and  has  xanthorhamnin  as  coloring  matter.  Chrysorhamnin: 
ChiTsorhamnin.  C„H„0„  (?),  is  extracted  from  the  unripe  berries, 
by  ether.  Possesses  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  color, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  ciliary  needles,  of  silken  lustre.  Insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution 
gives,  with  sugar  of  lead,  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate.  Xan- 
Xanthorhamnin.  thorhamnin:  C2jH„0„,  is  formed,  if  chrysorhamnin 
'  be  boiled  with  water  exposed  to  the  air,  and  can  be 
extrticted  from  the  dark-colored  berry,  by  boiling  with  water. 
Appears  as  a  dark  extract-like  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  From  the  green  berries  of  Rhamnus  ca- 
thartica  a  coloring  matter  can  be  obtained,  by  boiling  with  water. 
This  matter  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  grains,  and 
dissolves  in  alkalies,  with  saffron  yellow  color.  The  Juice-green 
Juice-irreen  ^®  obtained  from  the  unripe  berries,  by  fermentation. 
After  fermentation,  the  juice  is  expressed  and  evapo- 
rated with  alum  and  potash ;  it  is  colored  red  by  acids,  and  yellow 
by  alkalies. 
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Fourth  Group. 

INDIFFERENT  COLORLESS  VEGETABLE  MATTERS. 

Whilst  the  tannins,  the  lichen  acids,  and,  in  part,  Some  general 
the  coloring  matters,  exhibit  well-characterized  Jhese  com- 
gronps  of  organic  combinations,  there  are,  in  the  pounds. 
substances  which  are  described  in  this  group,  no  ac- 
cordant chemical  relations  observed,  at  least  not  to  a  like  extent. 
Many  possess  a  more  or  less  bitter  taste,  and  are,  therefore,  gen- 
erally called  bitter  principles,  whilst  others  are  distinguished  by  a 
sweet  taste.  Several  possess,  like  tannin,  lichen  acids,  and  color- 
ing matters,  weak  acid  properties ;  others  unite  with  acids  as  well 
as  bases  ;  whilst  a  third  class  is  distinguished  as  completely  indif- 
ferent. Always  according  to  their  elementary  constitution  are 
they  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water ;  those  therein  insoluble  dissolve 
in  alcohol,  and  several,  also,  in  ether  ;  they  are  nearly  all  non-vola- 
tile. In  pure  state  they  possess  the  capability  of  crystallizing. 
Many  of  these  bodies  are,  as  yet,  known  only  as  dark-colored 
extractive  masses ;  several  of  the  same  are  absorbed  by  animal 
charcoal  from  their  aqueous  solution,  which  treatment  can  aid  in 
obtaining  them  in  a  pure  state.  If,  for  instance,  we  boil  the 
aqueous  extracts  of  plants  with  bone-black  (from  which  all  the 
salts  are  withdrawn  by  hydrochloric  acid)  until  they  lose  their 
bitter  taste,  thus  can  they  be  obtained  crystalline,  by  withdraw- 
ing them  from  the  coal  by  alcohol,  and  then  evaporating. 

Most  substances  of  this  group  are  combinations  of  a  higher 
order,  and,  like  tannin  and  lichen  acids,  may  be  divided  into  dif- 
ferent matters,  partly  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  partly 
under  the  action  of  dilute* acids  and  alkalies.  Thus  phloridzin 
separates  into  sugar  and  phloretin,  salicin  into  sugar  and  sali- 
genin ;  amygdalin  into  sugar,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Under  like  treatment  athamantin  divides  into  ore- 
solon  and  valerianic  acid,  peucedanin  into  oresolon  and  angelic 
acid ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  other  substances,  by  more 
particular  investigation,  would  give  similar  results.  The  number 
of  these  compounds  is  very  large;  however,  only  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  can  find  a  place  in  this  work, 

BITTER  PRINCIPLES. 

Phloriizin:  C34H,gO„+12aq,  is  found  in  the  root-  phloridzin. 
bark  of  many  fruit-trees,  particularly  PyruB  malu9^ 
and  other  species  of  this  family.     We  extract  the  bark  with  weak 
alcohol  at  60^,  and  distil  off  the  alcohol.     Crystallizes  from  the 
aqueous  solution  in  pale-yellow,' silken  needles;  easily  soluble  in 
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alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  1000  parts  cold  water,  and  in  all 
proportions  in  boiling.  Inodorous;  tastes  at  first  bitter,  then 
astringent ;  melts  at  104^  in  its  water  of  crystallization;  is  again 
solid  at  130°,  and  at  160°  completely  fluid.  Not  volatile;  when 
heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
gives  formic  acid;  chlorine  and  bromine  convert  it  into  resinous 
masses,  insoluble  in  water.  Decomposes  under  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  into  phloretin,  CjjH^O^,  ai>d  sugar,  Ca^HigO^+SHO—CjjH, 
^4+ ^18^12^12'  ^^^  ^f  '*  ^^  simultaneously  exposed  to  the  action 
of  oxygen  and  ammonia,  it  thus  is  converted  into  colored  phlorid- 
zein.  Towards  bases  phloridzin  behaves  as  a  weak  acid,  and  gives, 
with  the  alkalies,  easily  soluble  compounds  of  definite  proportions. 
Phloretin.  PMoretin:  C^^Ufi^.     If  we  warm  the  solution  of 

phloridzin  in  weak  sulphuric  acid  to  90°,  during  the 
cooling,  phloretin  separates  in  white,  crystalline,  sweet-tasting 
leaflets.  Little  soluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  warm  acetic  acid.  Gives,  with 
nitric  acid,  a  nitrogen  cotopound,  C25H„(N04)Og{?).  It  combines 
with  bases ;  the  lead  compound  consists  of  2PbO,C,jHgO^. 
Phiorichein.  Phloridzelft :  NCjiHgOj(?).    We  obtain  phloridzem 

from  phloridzin  in  a  similar  way  as  orcein  (page 408) 
from  orcin.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  red  resin;  solid;  not 
crystallizable;  of  shining  fracture;  dissolves  in  water  with  red 
color  ;  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Phlaridzetn'ainin<h 
nia  possesses  a  brownish-purple  color;  is  not. crystallizable;  tastes 
ammoniacal,  bitter;  dissolves  in  water  with  a  splendid  blue  color. 
The  solution  is  instantly  bleached  under  the  action  of  deoxidiiing 
agents,  and  in  the  air  again  assumes  the  blue  color;  shows  gener- 
ally the  reactions  of  orcein,  and  in  'part  like  indigo. 
Sttlicin.  Saliein:  Cj^H^O^,  is  found  in  the  bitter-tasting 

willow  bark,  as  in  Salixfissa^  helixj  purpurea^  rubra^ 
etc.,  in  poplar  bark,  and  in  oadtoreum.  We  boil  out  willow  bark 
with  water,  digest  the  evaporated  extract  with  oxyhydrate  of  lead, 
remove  the  dissolved  oxide  of  lead  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  eva- 
porate, and  obtain  from  the  syrup-thick  fluid  the  crystals  of  sali- 
ein, which  are  purified  by  recrystallization.  Very  bitter,  white 
crystals;  soluble  in  every  proportion  in  boiling  water  and  in  17 
parts  at  19^;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  melts 
at  100^,  and  stifiens  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  indifferent;  decom- 
poses,  under  the  action  of  emulsion  and  dilute  acids,  into  sugar 
and  saligenin,  CjaH,gO„-|-2IIOs=C„ngO;+C„H„0„;  gives  chlor- 
anil  by  treatment  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and,  by  distillation  with  acid  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid,  gives  formic,  carbonic,  and  salicylic  acid.  If  we  let  chlorine 
act  upon  saliein,  we  obtain  compounds  of  sugar  with  the  known 
substitution  products  of  saligenin,  which  are  divided  under  the 
action  of  emulsin  into  sugar  and  chlorsaligenin.     If  we  shake  1 
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part  salicin  with  10  parts  dilute  nitric  acid,  when  the  salicin  is 
dissolved,  there  separate  small  white  needles  of 
heliciny  C^HjjOj^  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  boil-  ^^^' 
ing  water.  Under  the  influence  of  emulsin,  helicin  decomposes 
into  sugar  and  salicylous  acid,  C„H3j03|+HO«=2(C„H„0„)+2 
(Cj^H^OJ.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  upon  helicin, 
we  obtain  compounds  of  sugar  with  the  substitution  products  of 
salicylous  acid;  these  products  are  divided  by  emulsin  in  the  same 
manner  as  salicin. 

Eelecoxdin:  C^Hj^Ogj+SHO.     If  salicin  be  dis-  Helicordin. 
solved  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  helicoid'in^ 
which  quite  resembles  salicin,  and,  under  the  influence  of  emulsin, 
decomposes  into  sugar,  saligenin  and  salicylous  acid,  C^H3.0^+ 

8HO-2(C„H„0„)+C„H.O,+  C„H.O,. 

Saliretin:  Ci4H^03,   separates  from   the  solution  g^iire^, 
of  salicin  in  dilute  mineral  acids  as  an  amber-yellow 
resinous  mass. 

Rutilin :  CjgHjjQ^,  is  formed  if  salicin  be  brought  Ratilin. 
into  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  40^.     Is  known 
only  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  «  Cj8Hi,04,'"S0.    Rutilin- 
sulphuric  acid  appears,  after  drying,  as  a  beautiful  violet  powder ; 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  combines  with  bases. 

Rufin :  C„H„Oj^j,  is  obtained  if  salicin  be  brought  Ttnfin 
in  small  quantities  into  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
at  ordinary  temperature,  as  well  as  by  heating  phloridzin.   A  red, 
resinous,  brittle  mass;  gives,  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  paired  acid 
-HO{C«H„0^,SO,)7S03. 

Olivin:  C^Hi,Og,  is  formed  if  a  large  quantity  ouvin. 
of   salicin  be  brought  into  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  at  78^;  olive-green  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

Caincin  (Cainca-saure)^  C^gHj^O^,  is  found  in  the  caihcin. 
root-bark  of  Chiocoeca  racemo%a  in  addition  to  cofiee  - 
tannin.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  then,  by 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  the  tannin  is  first  precipitated,  and 
from  the  abfiltered  solution  the  caincin  precipitated  by  vinegar  of 
lead,  and  the  obtained  pale-yellow  precipitate  decomposed  by  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid.  Crystallizes  in  white,  silken,  inodorous  needles; 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Alkalies  produce  no  change  in  the 
solution.  Dilute,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acid  divide 
caincin  into  chiococcin  (chiococcic  acid),  Q^„0^y  and  sugar:  C^, 
H,j>0„«  C34HjyO^+  C„H,,Ojj.  A  solution  of  acetate'  of  lead  with  a 
solution  of  caincin  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  consists  of  3Pb 
OjC^gHj^Ojj;  with  vinegar  of  lead,  we  obtain  a  compound  ««5Pb 
0,C,3H3gO,,. 

Chiococciriy  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  chiooocoin. 
water,  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  which  dries 
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to  a  traTtsparcnt  horn-like  mass;  easily  pulverized;  insoluble  in 

water,  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Qli^jL  OUvil:  CjgHigOw     If  ^^^  Z^^  which  flows  from 

the  wild  olive-tree  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol, 
there  separates  b'^  cooling  olivil,  in  stelliforro -grouped  needles; 
inodorous;  of  bitter-sweetish  taste;  melts  at  120^,  and  stiffens  to 
an  amorphous,  resinous,  idio-electrical  mass.  It  dissolves  in  water 
and  in  ether,  and  in  every  proportion  in  boiling  alcohol.  By  dry 
distillation  it  gives  pyro-olivinic  acid,  G^^fi^{^)\  decomposes 
under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  bodies;  nitric  acid  colors  it  red- 
dish-yellow, and  concentrated  suljjhuric  acid  blood-red;  weak 
acids  produce  no  change. 
Amygdalin.  Amygdalin:  NC^H„0^,  is  found  in  the  family  of 

drupacese^  particularly  in  bitter  almonds,  in  the 
stones  of  the  apricot,  peach,  and  cherry  in  common  with  emulsin. 
The  bitter  almonds,  freed  from  fatty  oils  by  expression,  are  boiled 
with  alcohol  a  short  time,  and  the  fluid  strained  through  a  cloth. 
The  oil,  which  separates  after  a  few  days,  is  taken  away;  af- 
terwards the  alcoholic  solution  is  heated,  filtered  whilst  hot, 
and  the  alcohol  mostly  distilled  off.  The  residue  is  mixed  with 
ether,  whereby  the  amygdalin  is  separated  crystalline.  Crystal- 
lizes from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  white,  shining  scales ;  inodor- 
ous, of  agreeable,  bitter  taste;  insoluble  in  ether,  easily  soluble^ 
in  water  and  boiling  alcohol ;  not  poisonous,  and  appears  in  part 
to  pass  into  the  urine  unchanged.  Under  the  influence  of  emulsin 
it  decomposes  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, NC^H^O,,=NC,H+ 2C,,H,,0,o+  C,,H,0,. 

Towards  reagents  amygdalin  behaves  quite  like  a  paired  com- 
pound of  hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and  oil  of  bitter-almonds.  If 
we  boil  amygdalin  with  baryta  water,  ammonia  is  evolved  under 
production  of  amygdalinic  acid,  a  gummy,  acid-tasting  mass,  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Amygdalinic  Acid   consists   of    HO,C^HggOa.=s 
A^ygdalimo      2C„H,,0,,+  C„H,0,-f-  C^HO, ;  it  may,  therefore,  be 

considered  as  a  paired  compound  of   formic  acid, 
sugar,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
Myronic  acid.         Myronic  Add.     As  bitter  almond-oil  is  furnished 

by  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  emulsin,  so  is 
mustard-oil  formed  from  myronic  acid  by  myrosin.  It  is  found  in 
black  mustard  in  union  with  potassa.  The  mustard-seed,  freed 
from  fat  by  expression,  is  first  completely  extracted  with  alcohol, 
and  then  digested  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  myronate  of 
potassa.  The  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  the  thickness  of 
extract,  and  the  residue  treated  with  weak  alcohol,  in  which  the 
myronate  of  potassa  is  found.  By  evaporation  we  obtain  myronate 
of  potassa,  which  is  purified  by  washing  with  weak  alcohol.  From 
the  potassa  salt  we  separate  the  myronic  acid,  by  tartaric  acid  and 
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alcohol;  it  remains,  after  evaporation,  as  an  inodorous,  bitter,  and 
sour  mass,  not  crystalline.  The  alkali  salts  crystallize.  Myronic 
acid  contains  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur. 
{Compare  Mustard  Oil,  p.  827). 

White  mustard  contains  no  myronic  acid,  and  hence  giyes  no 
mustard  oil;  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  crystallizable  sinapin. 
subtance,  sinapin — occurs,  which  contains  sulphur ; 
by  myrosin  it  is  decomposed  into  a  bitter,  sharp  principle,  and, 
probably,  into  hydrosulphocyanic  acid. 

Athamantin:  Cj^H^Oy,  is  found  in  the  root  of  ^^thamantb. 
Athamanta  oreoselinum.  From  the  etberic  solution 
of  the  alcoholic  extract,  athamantin  is  separated  oily,  and  stiffens 
by  degrees  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  being 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  precipitated  by  water,  and  repeatedly  crys- 
tallized. Forms  colorless  quadrilateral  prisms,  often  an  inch  in 
length ;  possesses  a  rancid,  soap-like  odor,  and  a  sharp,  irritating 
taste.  Insoluble  in  water;  melts  in  boiling  water  to  an  oil,  which 
stiffens  crystalline;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at 
71^^ ;  non-volatile ;  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  it  decomposes 
into  oresolon,  Cj^H^Oj,  and  valerianic  acid,  C34H„0^««C,^H,03+ 
GjoHj^O^.  With  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  it  gives  a  crystalline 
mass. 

Peucedanin:  Cj^Hj^O^,  is  found  in  the  root  of  peuoedanin. 
Peucedanum  offic,^  and  is  obtained  by  extraction  of 
that  substance  by  alcohol.  Crystallizes  from  the  etherio  solution 
in  small  hexagonal  prisms,  melts  at  75^,  insoluble  in  water,  not 
easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
ether,  and  volatile  oils.  Gives,  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  nitrogen 
compound,  C,4HjjNO4,O0,  which,  with  ammonia,  forms  an  amid 
combination.  From  the  solutions  of  peucedanin,  in  alkalies,  it  is 
precipitated  by  acids.  It  may  be  regarded  a  combination  of 
oresolon  with  angdlic  acid,  C^Jifi^+C^^jO^^C^^^fi^.  In  the 
root  is  also  found  a  small  quantity  of  a  body  solable  in  ether — 
the  Oxypeucedanin :  Ca4H,jO^. 

Oreiolon :  C,^H,Oj.    Separates  from  the  hot  alco-  oreBolon. 
holic  solution  in  small,  colorless,  inodorous,  and  taste- 
less needles,  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
ether  and  in  alcohol ;  non-volatile.     If  hydrochlorate  of  athaman- 
tin be  boiled  with  water,  we  thus  obtain  crystals  which  consists 
of  C,,H  A. 

Abiynthxin  :  HO,C,4HjoO.,  is  found  in  wormwood  Absynthiin. 
{Artemisia  absinthium).  We  shake  the  alcoholic 
extract  with  ether,  evaporate  the  etheric  solution,  and  .treat  the 
residue  with  a  little  ammonia,  in  which  a  brown  resin  is  dissolved. 
Possesses  a  brownish-yellow  color;  a  disagreeable  odor,  like  worm- 
wood; tastes  extremely  bitter;  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not  so  easily  in  ether,  reacts  acid,  is 
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dissolved  in  alkalies  with  golden-jellow  color.  The  solution  in 
concentrated  salphnric  acid  is  colored^  in  the  air,  a  deep  indigo- 
blue. 

j^Q^j^  Aloln  :  HOjCj^HjjO^,  is  found  in  aloes,  the  dried 

juice  of  Alo^  socotorina,  purpurescens,  spicata^  etc. 
These  are  infused  with  water,  and  the  infusion  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum.  After  some  time,  we  obtain  crystals  of  aloin,  which  are 
purified,  by  recrystallization,  from  alcohol.     Stelliform-gronped 

Erismatic  crystals ;  tastes  first  sweet,  and  afterwards  intensely 
itter,  slightly  soluble  in  oold  water,  but  easily  in  warm  water 
and  warm  alcohol.  It  is  easily  absorbed  by  pure  alkalies  and 
their  carbonates  with  golden  color.  If  we  boil  it  a  short  time 
with  alkalies  or  with  strong  acids,  it  is  converted  into  a  dark- 
brown  resin.  With  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  furnishes  chrysam- 
minic  acid,  and,  by  dry  distillation,  gives  an  aromatic-smelling 
volatile  oil.  With  bromine,  we'  obtain  a  product  :=C3^Hj,Br30i^. 
Appiin.  Appiin:  Cj^Hj^O,,,  is  found  in  parsley  {Apium 

petrMelinum).  The  completely  dry  and  pulverized 
aqueous  extract  is  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  distilled  off, 
and  the  deposited  appiin  purified  by  expression  with  a  little  alco- 
hol. Light,  flocculent,  nearly  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
powder,  amorphous,  and  indifferent ;  is  dissolved  in  8500  parts 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  ;  by  cooling,  the 
solution  gelatinizes ;  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  also  forms,  after 
cooling,  a  stiff  jelly.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  a  long  time 
boiled,  it  loses  the  capability  of  gelatinizing,  and  forms  a  body 
which  consists  of  C^fiifiif  If^  on  the  contrary,  it  be  boiled 
with  dilute  acids,  water  escapes,  and  we  obtain  a  compound  which 
consists  of  Cj4Hj^,Og,Ci^H,jO,i,  etc.  The  solution  of  appiin  gives 
a  dark  red  fluid,  with  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  body 
differs  from  pectinic  acid  in  its  solubility  in  alcohol. 
Aesciiiin.  AescuKn   (Polychrom):   CiaHgOj^.     If  the   bark 

of  horse-chestnut,  of  the  ash,  or  of  quassia,  be  ex- 
tracted by  hot  water,  we  obtain  a  fluid  which  appears  yellow  by 
transmitted  light,  and  blue  by  reflected.  The  substance  thus  dis- 
solved out  is  aesculin,  which  separates,  if  the  alcohol  be  distilled 
from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark,  and  the  residue  left  a  long 
time  in  the  cold.  Crystallizes  ftrom  the  hot  alcoholic  solution,  by 
very«low  cooling,  in  microscopic  needles  ;  appears,  generally,  as  a 
white,  inodorous,  loose  powder ;  tastes  slightly  bitter,  dissolves  in 
12.6  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  672  parts -at  10^,  not  easily  solu- 
ble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Only  a  trace  of  aesculin  gives 
an  iridescent  solution ;  acids  diminish  this  property,  alkalies 
increase  it.  Hydrochloric  acid  colors  the  aesculin  solution  red, 
and  at  last,  dark  yellow  ;  thereby  the  iridescence  disappears. 
Anthiarm.  Anthiarin :  Cj^H,oO„  is  found  in  Upas  antiar^  an 

extract  procured  from  Antiaris  toxiearia^  with  which 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  poison  their  arrows.  If 
the  extract  be  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  the  anthiarin  crystalUzes, 
by  cooling,  in  silvery,  inodorous  leaflets,  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre ; 
soluble  in  251  parts  water,  in  70  parts  alcohol,  and  in  2792  parts 
ether ;  melts  at  220^ ;  non-volatile.  A  millegramme,  brought  into 
a  wound,  produce3  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  death. 

Ooceulin  (Picrotoxin) :  C,oHgO^,  is  found  in  the  cocculin. 
kernels  of  MeniBpermum  eoceulu$.  The  kernels, 
freed  from  fat,  are  digested  with  alcohol,  and  the  last  distilled  off; 
the  coceulin,  which  separatiBS,  is  recrystallized  from  aqueous  alco- 
hol. Transparent  leaflets,  inodorous,  tastes  extremely  bitter, 
dissolves  in  25  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  150  parts  cold  ;  boiling 
alcohol  dissolves  0.38  and  ether  0.4.  Taken  internally,  it  pro- 
duces dizziness,  convulsions,  and  death ;  easily  soluble  in  alkalies. 

(folumbin:  C^jHgjO,^,  is  found  in  Columbo-root  columbin. 
(Meni9permnm  palmatum)  and  can  be  extracted 
from  that  root  by  ether.  Crystallizes  in  transparent  rhombic 
columns;  inodorops;  tastes  slightly  bitter ;  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  {s^fth.  part) ;  melts  like  wax ;  easily 
soluble  in  alkalies,  and,  again,  precipitable  by  acids.  In  columbo 
is  found  another  acid,  G^H^jO,,,  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  of 
a  bitter  taste. 

Chinovin  (Chinovic  Acid):  HO,C38H^O-,  is  found  ci^inoyin. 
in  China  nova  and  Chtiui  pitan.  The  bark  is  boiled 
with  lime-milk,  and  from  the  filtrate  chinovin  is  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  preci- 
pitation by  water.  When  dried,  it  is  a  gummy  mass,  which,  pul- 
verized, gives  a  dazzling  white  powder ;  tastes  intensely  bitter; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether. 
Posscisses  "weak  acid  properties,  and  combines  with  bases.  The 
alkali  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Limonin :  0 JHjjO,^  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Linjonin. 
lemon  and  the  orange,  and  is  obtained  by  extraction 
with  alcohol.  Microi^eopio  crystals  of  purely  bitter  taste;  not 
easily  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  ammonia ;  more  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and,  particularly,  in  pure  potassa. 
Dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  blood-red  color;  is  not  changed 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

Meconin:  C^^fi^^  is  found  in  opium.     Crystal-  Meoonin.  • 
lizes  in  colorless,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless  prisms; 
melts  at  90^;  distillable ;  is  dissolved  in  18  parts  boiling  water 
and  265  parts  cold ;  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Gives,  with 
nitric  acid,  a  nitro^^compound;  and,  with  chlorine,  the  mechloinic 
acid,  C,,H,0,o(?). 

Qua9%iin:  Q^^fi^^  is  found  in  the  wood  of  Quassia  QaoBsmL 
amara  and  excelsa.  If  the  aqueous  extract  be  digested 
with  alcohol,  we  obtain  this  principle  pure  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
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tioD  from  the  ethero-alcoholic  solution.  Small,  opaque,  inodor- 
ous crystals;  unchangeable  in  the  air;  extraordinarily  bitter  tast- 
ing; are  dissolved  in  200  parts  cold  water,  more  easily  soluble  in 
anhydrous  alcohol ;  melt  like  a  resin,  and  cool  to  a  semi-trans- 
parent, brittle  mass. 
Santonin.  Santonin  (Santonic  Acid):  Cg^HjgO^,  is  found  in 

the  flower  heads  of  Artemisia  $antonica  and  Judaiea 
(the  so-called  worm-seed*).  The  seeds  are  boiled  with  lime-milk, 
and  the  filtered  solution  is  slightly  over-saturated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  After  some  time  the  santonin  is  deposited,  and  is  purified 
by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  recrystallization,  etc.  Crys- 
tallizes in  flat,  compressed,  hexagonal  columns ;  colorless,  inodor- 
ous; tastes,  after  chewing,  a  little  bitter;  becomes  yellow  in  the 
sunlight;  melts  at  16b°;  stiffens  crystalline;  sublimable,  under 
formation  of  irritating  vapor.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold  water; 
dissolves  in  250  parts  boiling,  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
particularly  in  ether,  fats,  and  volatile  oils.  Forms,  with  bases, 
not  very  permanent  salts,  mostly  soluble  in  water. 
Saponin.  Saponin  (Struthiin):  CtBH^O,g(?),  is  found  in  the 

root  of  Gypsophila  struthium  and  Quillaja  saponaria 
(Sapon.  offic).  Is  separated  from  the  hot  alcoholic  extract  during 
the  cooling.  White,  not  crystalline;  of  sharp,  piquant  taste;  dis- 
solves in  all  proportions  in  water,  and  gives  a  foaming  solution ; 
not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether.  In  contact  with 
alkalies,  it  is  converted  into  a  weak  acid,  the  saponic,  Gg0H„O„(?). 
Senegin.  Senegin  (Polygalic  Acid):  C^^Oj,,  is  found  in 

the  root  of  Polygala  senega.     White,  pulveriform, 
inodorous;  tastes,  after  a  little,  very  itching;  the  powder  excites 
violent  sneezing;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  in- 
soluble in  echer;  gives  no  definite  compounds  with  bases. 
Smilacin.  Smilocin  (Sarsaparin,  Parilline)  is  found  in  the 

root  of  Smilax  sarsaparilla^  and  is  extracted  from 
this  by  boiling  with  alcohol.  Crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  ra- 
diated needles.  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  not  easily  soluble  in  hot, 
or  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Tastes 
in  solution  bitter  and  aromatic. 

In  relation  to  the  bitter  principles  at  present  known,  I  refer  to 
my  ^^Chemie  der  organischen  Yerbindungen,*'  I.  p.  800. 

SWEET  PKINCIPLBS. 

Mannit  Mannit  (Manna  Sugar):.  C„H„0„,  is  the  princi- 

pal constituent  of  manna,  which  is  obtained  by  dry- 
ing the  juice  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  Fraxinus  orn%i»j  ro^ 

*  Seeds  of  Chenopodium  anthelminticum  (which  had  superseded  the  seeds  of  Art^- 
mina)j  are  uniyersally  known  in  the  U.  S.  as  worm-seed.  D.  D. 
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tundifolitA$y  and  exeehior.  It  is  farther  found  in  the  juice  exuded 
from  seyeral  cherry  and  apple  trees,  in  the  alburnum  of  several 
species  of  PinuSy  in  the  root  of  the  pomegranate-tree,  in  different 
mushrooms  in  the  bark  of  Canella  alba^  in  the  honey-dew  of  the 
linden,  and  is  formed  under  certain  conditions  by  fermentation  of 
sugar  with  lactic  acid.  If  manna  be  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  dur- 
ing the  cooling,  mannit  is  deposited  in  colorless  needles.  Of  dis- 
agreeable sweet  taste;  melts  at  166^;  stiffens  crystalline;  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  syrup ;  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alco- 
hol, rather  soluble  in  boiling.  Without  action  upon  polarized  light. 
Gives,  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  nitromannitj  Nitromannit 
a  violently  exploding  compound  «■  C„Hg(6N0 J0„, 
which  is  obtained  wnen  finely-ground  mannit,  with  some  nitric 
acid  of  1.5  sp.  gr.,  is  stirred,  until  perfect  solution  takes  place, 
and  then  alternately  so  much  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  added  that 
to  1  part  mannit,  there  comes  4^  parts  HO,NOf  and  10  parts 
HOySOj.  The  nitromannit,  which  separates,  is  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  left  to  crystallize  from  alcohol.  Mannit  gives,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  a  paired  acid  «C„H„Oij'*'+8S03(?).  Mannit 
also  combines  with  bases,  but  it  forms  no  definite  compounds. 
A  combination  isomeric  with  mannit  is  dulco%e  (dul-  D^cose. 
cin),  whose  origin  is  unknown. 

aiycyrrhizin  (Licorice  Sugar):  C,,H„0.,  or  C,,  oiycyprhizin. 
H^0,4,  IS  found  m  licorice  wood,  the  root  of 
Qlycyrrhiza  glabra  and  echinata.  The  root  is  boiled  out  with 
water,  the  extract  precipitated  with  vinegar  of  lead,  being  cau- 
tious that  it  does  not  become  neutral,  the  washed  precipitate  de- 
composed by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution,  filtered 
from  sulphide  of  lead,  cautiously  evaporated.  A  honey-yellow, 
not  (7)  crystallizable  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  of  pecu- 
liar sweet,  afterwards  itching  taste,  melts  at  200^,  not  volatile, 
gives,  with  nitric  acid,  a  nitro-compound,  combines  easily  with 
acids,  bases,  and  salts.  From  the  aqueous  solution  it  is  precipitated 
by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Most  metallic  salts  give  precipitates 
with  glyoyrrhizin,  consisting  of  the  salts  and  glycyrrhizin. — In 
the  flowers  of  ArbtM  praecatarivSj  in  the  root  of  Polypodium  vul- 
garej  Ononis  9pinosay  are  found  sweet  principles  which  quite  agree 
with  glycyrrhizin,  and  especially  are  precipitated  from  their  solu- 
tions by  sulphuric  acid. 

Glycerin:  C<jH30^-HO,CoH^O„  is  formed  by  Qiy^^^n. 
transpo^ition,  from  oxide  of  glycyl,  in  the  saponifi- 
cation of  fats.  We  accurately  saturate  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
alkaline  mother  liquor,  from  which  the  soap  is  separated,  evapo- 
rate and  extract  the  syrup-thick  residue  with  alcohol.  After 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  the  pure  glycerin 
as-  a  sweet,  colorless,  uncrystalline,  syrup-thick,  inodorous  fluid, 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in 
28 
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ether.  Glycerin  dissolves  most  vegetable  acids  and  all  deliqne»- 
cent  inorganic  salts ;  gives,  with  potassa,  also  with  baryta  and 
oxide  of  lead,  a  compound  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  dry  distillation 
it  gives  acrolein  (p.  143),  and,  if  left  a  long  time  in  contact  with 
yeast,  it  decomposes  into  water  and  propionic  acid.  Chlorine  and 
bromine  convert  it  into  derived  combinations.  With  sulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain  a  paired  acid,  HO(G0H7O^,SO,)'^SO3,  which  forms 
salts  soluble  in  water.  Glycerin-phosphoric  acid  consists  of  2H0y 
CflH^O^PO^  With  nitric  acid,  glycerin  gives  a  violently  explod- 
ing, very  poisonous  nitro-com  pound. 


b.   COMUON  YEGETABLB  AND  ANIMAL  MATTBB8,  OR  THB  PROZIMATB 
00N6TITUBNTS  OF  THB  VBGBTABLB  AND  THB  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

The  common  vegetable  and  animal  matters  consist :  — 

1.  Of  Carbon^  Hydrogen^  and  Oxygen ; 

2.  Of  Carbon^  Jfydrogetij  Oxygen^  and  Nitrogen. 

They  divide,  therefore,  into  NbnH%Urogenou8  and  Nitrogenous 
Comptninds. 

1.  Non-nitrogenous  Combinations. 

According  to  the  proportion  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen 
atoms,  the  non-nitrogenous  combinations  are  divided  into :  a. 
Carbohydrates^  and  b.  Pectin-substances.  The  former  contain 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  as  in  water ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  oxygen  exceeds  the  hydrogen. 


First  Group. 

CARBOHYDRATES. 

(Hydrates  of  Carbon.) 

The  combinations  of  this  group,  almost  without  exception, 
belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  form  the  non-nitrogenous 
aliment.  The  atomic  weight  of  the  most  of  them  can  only  be 
approximately  given,  and  since  their  particular  constituents  are 
not  known,  their  constitution  can  only  be  expressed  by  empirical 
formulae.  A  few  show,  in  physical  relations,  certain  common 
properties,  and  then  bear  a  general  appellation ;  thus  we  distin- 
guish species  of  gum,  of  starch,  and  of  sugar.  The  relations 
which  the  carbohydrates  chemically  present,  their  combinations 
and  decompositions,  are  best  explained  if  we  assume  for  their 
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atomic  oonstitntioD)  in  anhydroas  condition,  the  following  empi* 
^  rical  formate : — 

Cellulose,  •        •        .        .         Cj,H,pO,o, 


10) 


10 


{Amylum,  ^ 

Inulin,  >  CjjHi^O 

Lichenin,  J 

{Dextrin,  ^ 

Arabin  (gum),        >  C„H,pO. 
Vegetable  gluten,  J 

Sugar  Species,      ^^^^  ,,  \  r  xT  o 

(^  Fruit    "  J  ^M^M^«» 

besides  a  few  other  substances  not  yet  particularly  investigated. 

As  appears  from  this  summary,  these  combina- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  grape-sugar  and  fruit-  chemical  wSj 
sugar,  have  the  same  percentage  constitution ;  they  tiona. 
show  a  ^reat  agreement  in  their  chemical  relations, 
and  their  difference  depends  principally  upon  their  physical  pro- 
perties; they  can,  in^art,  be  converted  into  one  another,  and  this 
conversion  consists  essentially  in  the  change  of  these  external 
characteristics.     Carbohydrates  appear  partly  crystalline,  as  the 
sugar  species,  partly  as  amorphous  masses,  as  the 
gum  species,  and  partly  organized,  as  cellulose  and  ^bmty."*  ^^ 
starch.     The  sugar  species  are  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol ;  the  gum  species  are  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the 
aqueous  mucilaginous  solution.      Amylum  is  insoluble   in   cold 
water,  and  in  boiling  swells  like  a  sponge,  without  being  dissolved ; 
cellulose  differs  from  all  other  carbohydrates  by  its  insolubility  in 
ordinary  solvents.      As  already  stated  in  the  General  Part,  the 
compounds  of  this  group  are  non-volatile,  and,  by  dry  distillation, 
give  the  products  mentioned  at  page  49. 

Under  the  influence  of  gentle  heat,  diastase,  dilute 
acids  and  yeast,  the  carbohydrates,  which  consist  wJ^fermMiia?" 
of  C„H,^,0,^,  are  converted,  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, into  fruit-sugar  and  grape-sugar,  which  then  decompose  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  exposure  to  the  continued  action  of 
yeast.  Upon  the  products,  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
other  ferments,  see  the  article  on  "Spontaneous  Decomposition," 
in  the  General  Part.  Many  compounds  of  a  higher  order,  as 
salicin,  phloridzin,  amygdalin,  calncin,  etc.,  contain  carbohydrates, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  ferments,  decompose  into  sugar  and 
other  products. 
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In  respect  to  the  influence,  which  the  carbobj- 
^*h*^°S°te  ^^**®^  exercise  upon  polarized  light,  cellulose  and 
topoiari*^  '  Btarch  come  not  into  consideration,  on  account  of 
light  their  insolubility,  in  water.    With  inulin,  the  rotation 

is  to  the  left.  Of  all  bodies  of  the  gum  species, 
dextrine  possesses  the  strongest  tinning  power  to  the  right,  whilst 
gum  behaves  indifferently.  With  milk-sugar,  cane-sugar,  and  grape- 
sugar,  the  power  of  rotation  is  to  the  right;  with  fruit-sugar,  it  is 
to  the  left.  The  conversion  of  these  bodies  into  one  another,  par- 
ticularly of  gum  and  starch,  into  dextrine — cane-sugar  and  grape- 
sugar  into  fruit-sugar,  may  be  most  easily  known  by  polariaced 
light.* 

Pure  cellulose  is  not  colored  bine  by  tincture  of 
^i^^^'dto  ^<^^^"®>  ^^^^  however,  takes  place,  if  it  be  boiled  a 
the  o^h^  ^^^8  ^^™®  ^^^^  concentrated  potash-lye.      On  the 

halogens.  contrary,  starch,  diy  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  paste, 

is  immediately  colored  intensely  blue,  under  produc- 
tion of  loose  compounds,  which,  by  warming,  completely  lose 
the  iodine;  bromine  imparts  to  the  same  an  orange-red  color. 
The  other  carbohydrates  are  only  colored  brown  by  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  to  them  the  halogens  generally  behave  indifierently. 

If  to  a  boiling  solution  of  inulin  we  add  a  few 
BiJtorf  devt-  <li^ops  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  tben 
oxide  of  copper  potassa  in  excess,  we  obtain  an  intense  blue  solution 
in  thepresence  from  which  protoxide  of  copper  very  soon  separates; 
o  po  Bsa.  ^j^^  solutions  of  dextrine,  of  fruit-sugar,  and  of 
grape-sugar  behave  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  blue  fluid  be 
warmed.  (Detection  of  sugar  in  urine.)  Cane-sugar  also  gives  a 
blue  solution;  but  the  separation  of  protoxide  of  copper  does  not 
follow  until  after  long  boiling.  On  the  other  hand,  gum-copper- 
deutoxyd  is  not  soluble  in  potassa,  and  also  suffers  no  change  by 
continued  boiling  with  water. 

'  AH  carbohydrates,  when  heated  with  peroxide  of 

JL^mg  ^        manganese  and  diliUe  sulphuric  acidy  give  formic 
bodies.  and  carbonic  acid.     Dilute  nitrie  acid  does  not  act 

in  the  cold  upon  cellulose,  but  if  the  latter  be  ex- 
posed to  continued  boiling  with  that  acid,  we  obtain  oxalic  and 
suberic  acid.  Starchy  dextrine,  cane-sugar,  grape-sugar,  and 
fruit-sligar,  by  like  treatment,  give  oxalic  and  saccharic  acid; 
milk-sugar,  ^um,  and  vegetable  gluten  furnish  oxalic  and  mucic 
acid.  But  if  the  carbohydrates  be  exposed  a  short  time  to  the 
action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  particularly  under  the  co-ope- 
ration of  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  very  violently  exploding  nitro- 
gen compounds  (gun-cotton). 

*  Upon  the  power  of  rotation  of  the  sugar  species,  and  of  the  substances  re- 
lated to  them,  compare  my  <*Chemie  der  organischen  Verbindungen,"  toL  L  p.  406. 
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Dilute  sulphuric  acid^  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, finally  converts    the    carbohydrates   into  Action  of  sul- 
grape-sugar;  cellulose  previonsly  changes  into  starch  ph^hoSc 
and  dextrine;  if  we  let  dilate  acid  act  a  long  time  acids, 
npon  grape-sugar,  the  solution  becomes  clouded  un- 
der production  of  substances  of  ulmin  and  of  humin.    Other  dilute 
acids  have  the  same  influence,  particularly  phosphoric  acid.  With 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  carbohydrates  unite  in  the  cold, 
forming  paired  compounds;  if  they  be  heated  with  concentrated 
acid,  they  are  colored  black,  under  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  car- 
bonic acid;  by  an  excess  of  acid,  the  organic  substance  is  at  last 
completely  destroyed.     If  we  heat  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid  and  cane-sugar,  the  mass  becomes  brown ;  it  evolves 
formic  acid  and  water,  whilst  humin  substances  and  uncrystalliz- 
able  sugar  remain  in  the  residue.     Phosphoric  acid  appears  to 
form  no  paired  compounds. 

If  the  carbohydrates  be  heated  with  hydrate  of  j^ction  of  pure 
potassa  in  excess,  we  obtain  carbonate  and  oxa-  alkalies, 
late  of  potassa,  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
If  we  let  a  solution  of  grape-sugar,  saturated  with  lime  or  baryta, 
stand  a  long  time  in  the  air,  it  thus  changes  into  glucinic  acid. 
Upon  the  products  which  are  formed  by  the  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  sugar,  compare  page  148. 

Although  the  carbohydrates  belong  to  the  indif- 
ferent organic  combinations,  yet  they  possess  the  Compounds  of 
capability  of  uniting  with  bases  in  definite  proper-  ^^^^^' 
tions.  The  compounds,  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  If  to  a 
solution  of  gum  we  add  potassa,  and  then  alcohol,  gum-potassa  is 
precipitated,  which,  after  washing,  is  easily  dissolved  in  water ; 
this* solution  gives,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  of 
gum-leadoxyd.  In  like  manner,  we  obtain  compounds  with  the 
sugar  species.  The  compounds,  with  the  alk&lies,  react  strongly 
alkaline.  These  are  the  only  substances  by  which  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  carbo-hydrates  can  be  determined.  The  insoluble 
cellulose  itself  possesses  the  property  of  decomposing  a  few  salts 
.  with  heavy  bases,  as  those  of  alumina,  of  peroxide  of  iron,  of  tin, 
etc.,  in  their  aqueous  solution,  into  acids  and  basic  salts,  and  of 
uniting  intimately  with  the  basic  salts.  {See  Coloring  Matters  and 
Mordants.) 

Although  the  non-nitrogenous  food  is  generally  pt.    .  ,    .   , 
eaten  in  larger  quantities  than  the  nitrogenous,  yet  impoitanTe. 
it  can  neither  in  chyle  nor  in  blood  be  recognized 
with  certainty ;  only  in  the  liver  we  constantly  find  sugar.     The 
physiological  importance  of  these  substances  is  still  almost  un- 
known.    That  they,  under  certain  circumstances,  contribute  to 
the  production  of  fat,  is  already  mentioned,  p.  189.     Some  have 
endeavored  to  establish  the  view  that  they  are  employed  exclu- 
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sively  for  the  process  of  oxidation  and  of  producing  animal  heat, 
an  opinion  which  can  scarcely  find  an  advocate.  It  is  more 
probable  that  thej,  by  exchange  of  matter,  unite  with  nitrogenoiu 
prodacts  of  decomposition  at  the  moment  of  their  prodaction, 
thus  forming  nitrogenous  aliments. 

CELLULOSE. 

Cellulose  (Lignin,  Wood  Fibrin,  Medullin)  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  All  vegetable  organs  are  an 
aggregation  of  cells,  whose  membrane,  freed  from  included  and 
foreign  matter,  exhibits  pure  cellulose ;  it  is  always  organised, 
and  is  distinguished,  as  already  remarked  above,  by  its  insolubility 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  alkalies,  and  acids.  Vegetable 
wool,  the  pith  of  plants,  bleached  paper,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as 
pure  cellulose.  Generally,  upon  the  inner  side  of 
The  Bo-called  ^jj^  cell-membrane,  are  deposited  diflferent  substances, 
teSds!^"^  °^*"  ^P^^  which  depend,  especially,  the  solidity  and  hard- 
ness of  wood,  and  which  can  often  be  withdrawn,  by 
long  maceration  with  potassa.  The  nature  of  these  substances 
is  very  different,  and  we  apply  to  them  the  name  of  incrusting 
matters,  by  which  is  to  be  understood,  however,  no  definite  com- 
bination. Wood  contains,  besides  these,  still  other  substances, 
which  can  be  withdrawn  by  different  solvents.  Until  recently, 
cellulose  was  regarded  as  belonging,  exclusively,  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  yet  we  have  discovered  in  the  inferior  animals,  as  in 
the  A%cidiwj  a  complete  tissue  of  cellulose.  The  ease  with  which 
cellulose  is  attacked  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  depends  upon 
its  coherence ;  thus  the  linen  fibre  withstands  the  action  rather 
long,  whilst  cotton  texture  is,  even  in  a  &w  minutes,  changed  into 
a  mucilaginous  mass,  soluble  in  the  acid.'*'  (Distinguishing  be- 
tween linen  and  cotton  webs.) — (Employment  of  vegetable  fibre 
for  cloths  and  paper. — State  of  moistness  of  wood,  and  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  as  fuel. — Cutting  wood.)  Upon  the  decay  of 
wood,  and  the  preservation  of  that  substance,  by  soaking  in  lye, 
or  by  smoking  and  impregnation  with  inorganic  salts,  compare 
page  55,  and  my  "  Chemie  der  organischen  Verbindungen,"  vol. 
1.  p.  854. 

Nitrocellulose.        NUrocelluloie    (Xyloidine,   Gun-Cptton,   Pyroxy- 
Gun-cotton.       Hn):    C„H^(N04)30,o(?)..    Probably  different   com- 
pounds exist,  some  of  which  are  soluble  in  ether,  and 
some  insoluble.     Completely  cleansed  and  well-dried  cotton  wool 

*  By  the  action  of  decaying  potatoes,  the  cellulose  is  dissolred.  By  this  action 
the  cells,  which,  in  the  sound  potatoe,  inclose  the  amylum,  are  first  separated,  and 
then  their  vails  dissolyed ;  the  same  occurrence  takes  place  in  the  potatoe  disease ; 
the  putrefaction  of  the  contents  is,  therefore,  only  a  consequence  of  the  disease. 
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is  dipped  10  to  12  minates  in  a  mixture  of  2  parts  HO^NO^,  and 
8  parts  HOySOj,  then  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dried  in 
a  gentle  heat.  Instead  of  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  potassa  may  be 
used.  Under  the  microscope,  gun-cotton  does  not  appear  different 
from  common  cotton  wool ;  it  explodes  very  violently,  and  burns 
up  without  leaving  a  residue,  under  production  of  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  and  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  but  it  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  in  ether.  The 
etheric  solution  is  known  under  the  name  of  Oollodium  ;  for  its 
preparation,  the  cotton  exposed  to  the  action  of  salt-  coUodium. 
petre  and  sulphuric  acid  must  be  employed.  If  we 
let  the  solution,  thinly  spread,  evaporate,  there  remains  a  trans- 
parent, extremely  electric,  uniform  mass  (electric  paper,  produc- 
tion of  small  balloons,  employment  of  coUodium  as  a  means  of 
adhesion  in  surgery). 

Cork  SubHance.  Cork  substance,  in  its  pure  cork  substance, 
state,  was  viewed,  until  lately,  as  identical  with  cel- 
lulose. But  it'  is  only  very  slowly  attacked  by  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it,  even  below  100^ ; 
thereby  is  formed  a  series  of  acids,  whose  extreme  members  are 
suberic  and  succinic  acid.  It  is  very  difficult  to  procure  cork  sub- 
Stance  pure ;  sometimes  it  forms  a  thin  amorphous  adhesive  coat 
over  the  entire  plant ;  in  the  potatoe,  it  forms  the  external  cell 
layers ;  it  does  not  transmit  water  freely ;  therefore,  potatoes  with 
unbroken  surface,  may  be  long  preserved,  and  lose  only  a  little  in 
weight.  Cork  substance  differs  also  in  constitution  from  cellu- 
lose. 

Cellulose.  Cork  substance  of  the  potatoe. 

Carbon    .     .     •    48.99  62.30 

Hydrogen     .     .       6.20  7.15 

Oxygen    .     .     .     49.81  27.67 

Nitrogen 3.08  ^ 

8TABCH  SPECIES. 

1.  Amylum  (Starch,  Common  Starch-meal) :  C„  1-  AmyluuL 
HioO,o»  is  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  many  vegetable  substances,  as  e.  g*  the  potatoe,  contains, 
in  addition  to  water,  little  else  than  starch.  In  company  with 
protein  compounds,  amylum  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  grain 
species  (Cerealia),  of  the  Legumino%se  plants  (pulse,  the  co- 
tyledon of  the  embryo),  •  in  the  stems  of  many  monocotyle- 
dons, particularly  the  palm  species  (sago),  in  the  poisonous 
root  of  Janipha  manihot  (tapioca),^  in  the  root  of  Maranta 
arundmaeea  (arrowroot)^  and  generally  in  most  roots.  Amylum 
already  exists  in  the  cells  of  plants,  deposited  in  isolated  grains, 
whose  size  varies  according  to  the  plant  in  which  it  occurs,  from 
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9]^^th  of  a  line  (starch  from  the  seed  of  Chenopodium  quifu>$a)f  to 
Jjiih  of  a  line  (potatoe  starch).  These  grains  have,  internally^  a 
central  cavity,  around  which  the  starch  is  deposited  in  equal  lay- 
ers. Starch  is  a  white,  soft-feeling,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  pow- 
der, grating  between  the  teeth,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  If  a  starch  be  brought 
into  hot  water,  the  layers  swell  up  without  being  dissolved,  and 
form  the  so-called  paste  (Kleister),  by  which  the  grains  increase 
in  volume  thirtyfold.  At  150^  the  paste  is  perfectly  fluid,  and, 
gradually,  is  converted  into  dextrine  and  grape-sugar.  If  iodine 
be  contained  in  a  solution  it  can  be  detected  by  starch,  even  if 
the  former  be  almost,  a  million  times  diluted.  If  to  a  iolution  of 
borax  we  add  starch  paste,  the  whole  is  coagulated  under 
production  of  a  combination  of  starch  and  borax;  dilute  acids 
prevent  the  production.  Solutions  of  sulphate  of  detUoxide  of  cop- 
per and  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  of  chloride  of  barium,  and 
Amylum  and  ^^  oM«r  salts,  give  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
tumin.  Starch.     If  tannin  be  added  to  a  solution  of  starch, 

gray  flakes  are  separated,  which  unite,  forming  a 
soft  mass. 

Starch  is  obtained  when  the  pap,  procured  by  grinding  pota- 
toes, is  washed  upon  a  hair  sieve  so  long  as  the  water  flows  away 
milky.  After  some  time  the  starch  is  deposited  from  the  fluid 
which  has  run  through.  Or  we  macerate  rye  or  wheat  in  water 
until  the  grain  can  be  crushed  between  the  fingers,  grind  it  to 
a  uniform  mass,  lind  knead  it  in  a  bag  under  water  until  all  the 
starch  grains  are  pressed  out.  The  adhesive  substance,  with  the 
hulls,  remains  in  the  bag- 
Xyioidin.  Fuming    nitric  acid  converts   starch  into  nitro- 

amylum,  which  exhibits  the  so-called  xyioidin,  and 
probably  consists  of  Cj,Hp(NOjOj,.' 

Uses  of  starch.  Starch  is  the  most  common  nutriment  in  combina- 
•  tion  with  protein  substances ;  as  it  is  insoluble  in 
water  it  must  be  first  converted  into  dextrine  and  sugar.  This 
'  takes  place  partly  by  boiling,  and  partly  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.  In  baking  bread,  the  starch  is  mostly  converted 
into  dextrine.  As  means  of  stiffening,  starch  paste  is  much  used 
in  calico  printing,  and  in  other  trades.  Employment  of  starch 
in  the  preparation  of  beer,  whiskey,  etc. 
Paramylum.  Paramylum.      In  the  infusoria  species,  EttgUna 

viridi%,  are  contained  small  white  grains,  which  ap- 
pear similar  to  wheat-meal,  and  dried  at  100^  correspond  to  the 
formula  C„H,oO,q;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  dilute  acids; 
swells  up  in  hot  water,  without,  however,  forming  a  jelly.  From 
the  solution  in  dilute  alkalies  paramylum  is  precipitated  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  gelatinous  body.  By 
continued  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
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fermentable  sngar;  at  200^,  it  changes  into  a  tasteless  gnmmj 
body. 

2.  Inulin:    C,2Hj^O,o.      Inulin,  like  starch,  is  2.  inulin. 
widely  diffused  in  nature;  it  is  found  in  the  roots  of 

different  St/ngenesiaSf  as  in  Inula  heleniuniy  ffelianthm  tuberosiHj 
Leontodan  taraxacum^  and  particularly  in  the  bulb  of  the  dahlia 
(Q-eorgina).  Appears  as  a  white,  extremely  soft,  tasteless,  and 
inodorous  powder,  adhering  to  the  teeth.  Scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  is  perfectly  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  without  forming 
a  paste,  and  during  cooling  it  is  deposited  pulveriform.  Even  by 
repeated  treatment  with  boiling  water,  inulin  is  converted  into 
sugar;  if  some  yeast  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  wine  fer- 
mentation soon  sets  in.  In  the  heat,  it  very  quickly  reduces  salts 
of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead.  Is  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
as  starch. 

3.  Lichenin  (Moss  Starch):  Cj,H,^0,o (?).  It  appears  to  be 
first  formed,  by  boiling  with  water,  from  an  unknown  substance, 
which  occurs  in  different  lichens,  as  Iceland  moss  {Oetraria  lee" 
landica),  Ziehen  j^licatuSy  barbattUy  etc.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  if  warm  water  be  poured  upon 
the  lichens,  they  swell  to  a  slimy  jelly,  not  adhesive.  It  entirely 
dissolves  in  boiling  water;  after  the  cooling  of  the  thin  solution,  we 

*  obtain  a  jelly.  Quite  tasteless;  of  a  peculiar  moss  odor,  and  a 
brown  color.  We  obtain  lichenin,  if  Iceland  moss  be  completely 
extracted  with  cold  water  and  some  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the 
residue  boiled  some  time  with  water.*  We  strain  it  whilst  it  is 
hot,  and  dry  the  jelly  by  a  gentle  heat.    Employed  in  medicine. 

GUM   SPECIES. 

1.  Dextrine:  CjjH,^0,o.  That  dextrine  already  ^  Dextrine, 
exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  not,  with  cer- 
tainty proved.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  and  of  diastase, 
which  last  is  evolyed  in  the  germination  of  wheat  and  of  other 
corn  (malt),*  and  of  dilute  acids  upon  starch.  It  is  best  obtained, 
if  1000  parts  starch  are  uniformly  moistened  with  2  parts  nitric 
acid  and  300  parts  water,  the  mass  first  dried  in  the  air,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  100^,  until  it  entirely  dissolves  in 
water  and  is  no  longer  colored  blue  by  tincture  of  iodine.  Or,  we 
digest  starch  paste  with  1  to  2  per  cent,  si^lphuric  acid,  at  80  to 
1^0^,  after  the  formation  of  dextrine  is  terminated,  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  by  baryta,  evaporate  the  filtered  solution,  and  from 

*  We  obtain  diastase,  if  fleshly  germinated  com  (grain)  is  crushed,  stirred 
with  half  its  weight  of  water,  and  expressed.     The  fluid  is  first  mixed  with  a  little 

•  alcohol,  then  filtered,  and  the  diastase  precipitated  by  a  large  addition  of  alcohol. 
Dried  by  gentle  heat,  it  appears  as  a  gummy  body.  Is  probably  formed  from  the 
protein  substances. 
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the  concentrated  fluid  precipitate  the  dextrine  bj  alcohol;  the 
sugar,  simultaneonsly  formed,  remains  dissolved.  Instead  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  grain  malt,  or  diastase,  can  be  employed.  A  com- 
pletely amorphous,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass,  resembling  gum 
Arabic;  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  slimy  fluid;  soluble 
in  aqueous  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  absolute.  Under  the  action  of 
diastase  and  dilute  acids,  it  is  conrerted  into  grape-sugar.  (Em- 
ployment, instead  of  gum,  as  stiffening.  Use  in  medicine,  deztrine 
bandages.  Constituent  of  beer,  etc.) 
2.  Arabin.  ^'  -^'■^^***  (Gum  in  a  limited  sense):  C„H,^Oj^ 

It  is  probably  formed  in  the  cells  of  plants,  whose 
walls  imbibe  the  aqueous  solution,  and  collect  it  in  the  intercellular 
spaces.  In  many  plants  it  is  fpund  in  such  quantity  that,  by 
bursting  the  bark,  it  flows  out  in  aqueous  solution  and  dries,  form- 
ing yellow  transparent  globules,  as  gum  Arabic  from  diflTerent 
species  of  Acacia^  cherry-tree  and  plum-tree  gum.  If  the  gam 
be  a  few  times  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol, 
it  is  obtained  pure.  Entirely  amorphous,  transparent,  of  glassy 
fracture,  inodorous,  of  insipid  taste,  very  easily  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  thickish  fluid  or  mucilage  (emulsions,  addition  to  ink). 
Insoluble  in  alcohol ;  is  very  easily  converted  into  grape-sugar 
under  co-operation  of  dilute  acids  (employment  in  mecUcine,  as 
means  of  thickening). 

8.    Vegetable  Gluten.     It  is  as  widely  diflnsed  as 
glutei     *      **^®  gums.     It  is  found  in  cells,  partly  deposited  as 

a  solid  mass,  and  partly  in  a  swollen  condition.  All 
parts  of  plants,  which  contain  gluten,  form,  when  drenched  with 
water,  a  thick,  slimy  mass,  resembling  paste ;  but  no  solution. 
Vegetable  glutens  appear  to  be  combinations  of  gum  with  lime 
salts  (phosphate  of  lime)  and  the  difference  between  them  is,  pro- 
bably, dependent  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  gum  and  salts  of 
lime.  If  we  digest  the  gluten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  entire  solu- 
tion follows,  and,  upon  the  addition  of  alcohol,  pure  gum  is  pre- 
cipitated. Vegetable  gluten,  in  common  with  gum  and  some 
starch,  is  found  in  tragacanth,  cherry-tree  and  plum-tree  gum,  in 
buckthorn  seed  {Trtgonella  foenum  Qreecum\  in  the  seed  of  flee- 
bane  {Plantago  pggllium)^  in  linseed  {Linum  ttsitatissifnufn)^  in 
the  bulbs  of  different  species  of  Orchis  {salepjy  in  mallows,  in 
root  of  Althsea  officinalis^  etc. 

SPBOIBS  OF  SUGAR. 

1.  Milk-Bugar.  1.  Milk- Sugar  (Lvictm) :  C„H,oO,o+2aq.  is  found 
only  in  animal  milk,  and  cannot  yet  be  produced  arti- 
ficially from  starch,  dextrine,  etc.,  although  experience  shows  that 
milk-Bupar  is  greatly  increased  in  the  milk  by  taking  nourishment 
containing  amylum.     The  account  is  disputed  that  the  milk  of 
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bitches,  restricted  to  carnivorons  diet,  contains  no  milk-sugar. 
Crystallizes  in  white  quadrilateral  columns,  sharpened  with  two 
faces ;  hard,  grates  between  the  teeth,  is  dissolved  in  6  parts  cold 
water,  and  in  from  3  to  4  parts  of  boiling,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  tastes  less  sweet  than  the  other  sugar.  By  digestion  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  grape-sugar ;  on  the  con- 
trary,, diastase  and  yeast  do  not  appear  to  cause  it  to  ferment; 
however,  the  Baschkirs  and  Kalmucks  prepare  an  intoxicating 
drink  (kumis),  by  fermentation  of  mare's  milk.  We  obtain  milk- 
sugar,  by  evaporating  to  syrup-thickness  milk  freed  from  the 
butter  and  cheese,  the  so-called  whey. 

2.  (7an6-/SM^ar  (Common  Sugar) :  C„H,^0,o+aq.  2.  Cane-sugar. 
is  found  in  sugar-cane,  in  sugar-maple  (Acer  saceha- 

rinum)y  and  in  other  species  of  maple,  in  the  red  beet,  and  in  the 
yellow,  in  several  palms,  in  the  nectar  of  flowers,  etc.,  generally, 
inclosed  in  the  cells  in  aqueous  solution,  with  protein  compounds  and 
salts.  Expressed  sugar-juice  soon  commences  fermentation  at  com- 
mon temperature,  because  its  protein  substances  change  into  fer- 
ment. Hence,  in  its  production,  care  must  be  taken  soon  to  remove 
these  protein  substances,  which  is  done  by  boiling  up  the  juice  with 
l-6th  per  cent.  lime,  straining  and  evaporating.  The  first  crystals 
(muscovado)  are  purified  by  solution  in  water,  treatment  with  ani- 
mal charcoal  and  recrystallization,  whereby,  however,  one  part  of 
the  sugar  is  converted  into  uncrystallizable  sugar,  especially  if 
the  evaporation  be  carried  forward  at  a  high  temperature.  By 
slow  evaporation  of  the  pure  sugar  solution  we  obtain  large,  regu- 
lar, well-formed  crystals  rock-candy) ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
crystallization  be  interrupted  by  stirring,  we  obtain  aggregated 
small  white  crystals  (loaf  sugar).  Sugar  is  dissolved  in  almost 
all  proportions  in  water  (syrup),  and  is  also  dissolved,  abundantly, 
by  alcohol,  proportionate  to  the  water  it  contains.  Of  all  sugars, 
the  cane  species  is  the  sweetest;  it  is  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and 
phosphoresces  strongly  when  rubbed.  In  the  heat,  a  solution  of 
sugar  is,  by  degrees,  converted  into  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  in 
proportion  as  this  occurs,  the  power  of  rotation  of  polarized  light 
diminishes.  In  the  presence  of  alkalies  this  change  takes  place 
slowly ;  on  the  contrary,  very  quickly  under  co-operation  of  acids. 
If  the  change  has  taken  place,  and  the  action  continues,  we  ob- 
tain glucinic  acid,  humin  substances,  etc.  If  yeast  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  cane-sugar,  fermentation  soon  commences,  but  previ- 
ously the  cane-sugar  is  converted  into  grape  and  uncrystallizable 
sugar.  Cane-sugar  melts  at  160^,  and  stiffens  to  a  translucent, 
uncrystallizable  mass  (barley  sugar) ;  at  a  high  temperature  it 
assumes  a  brown  color  (caramel). 

3.  Fruit-Sugar:    Cj,H,,Oi,+x  aq.   is  found  in  g.  Fruit-sugar, 
sweet  fruits  with  grape-sugar.     Honey  is  a  mixture 

of  fruit-sugar  and  grape-sugar.    Fruit-sugar  appears  also  to  be 
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formed  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  other  sugars*  It  does  not 
crystallize,  tastes  very  sweet,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, loses  its  water  entirely  upon  the  water-bath.  It  absorbs  water 
again  in  the  air,  and  is  said  thus  to  be  converted  into  grape-sugar. 
By  the  conversion  of  dextrine  into  grape-sugar,  there  is  said  to 
be  formed,  as  middle  member,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  Dextrin* 
Sugar. 

4.  Grape-sugar.      ^'  Cf^^^P^'Sugar  (Starch  Sugar,  Granular  Sugar) : 
0|3H„0i3-f  2  aq.     Sweet  fruit,  as  grapes,  cherries, 

51ums,  figs,  etc.,  also  honey,  contain  fruit-sugar  and  grape-sugar. 
!he  separation  of  these  is  accomplished  by  alcohol,  in  which 
grape-sugar  is  not  easily  soluble.  In  the  liver  of  different  ani- 
mals grape-sugar  has  also  been  found.  If  we  digest  starch  (or 
dextrine,  gum,  cellulose),  with  5  to  6  parts  water  and  2  to  3  parts 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  entirely  converted  into  grape-sugar ;  if  the 
acid  be  removed  by  baryta,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated,  we 
obtain  the  sugar  in  crystals.  Diastase  produces  the  same  effect. 
In  diabetes  mellittLS  (saccharine  urine),  starch,  cane-sugar,  gum, 
etc.,  are  converted  into  grape-sugar;  this  change  commences 
even  in  the  stomach  ;  the  grape-sugar  is  excreted  in  the  urine ; 
however,  in  many  cases,  crystallizable  sugar  is  not  formed.  Pare 
grape-sugar  is  white,  inodorous,  grates  between  the  teeth,  is  easily 
pulverized,  tastes  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and  crystallizes 
cauliflower-like,  and  in  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  is  dissolved  in 
1  1-3  parts  cold  water,  and  in  every  proportion  in  boiling  ;  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol,  soluble  in  aqueous ;  at  70^  it  becomes 
soft,  and  at  100^  it  resembles  a  thick  syrup ;  if  a  long  time  ex- 
posed to  this  temperature  it  loses  2  atoms  water  of  crystallization. 
It  is,  like  fruit-sugar,  directly  fermentable.  With  chloride  of 
sodium^  grape-sugar  gives  a  colorless,  rather  hard  combination, 
consisting  of  NCI -f2(C,jH„Oi,)-f2aq.,  which  crystallizes  in  large, 
regular,  hexagonal,  double  pyramids. 

6.  inosit.  ^'  Inosit.     In  muscle,  a  sugar  is  found  which 

quite  agrees  with  grape-sugar,  but    in  crystallized 
state  contains  two  atoms  more  water. 

Second   Group, 

PECTIN-SUBSTANCES. 

The  pectin-substances  are  allied  to  the  carbohy- 
properties.  drates  in  respect  to  their  diffusion  ;  they  are  found  in 
almost  all  plants,  especially  in  the  fleshy  fruits  of  the 
Pomacese^  in  very  many  roots,  etc.  They  are  not  crystallizable ; 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  some  are  soluble,  and  some  are  insoluble  in 
water ;  all  possess  the  capability  to  form  jellies  with  water ;  are 
in  part  neutral,  in  part  aqid.  The  original  material  from 
which  the  pectin-substances  arise,  pectoecy  is  a  body  wholly  inso- 
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lable  in  water.  It  is  converted  into  the  other  pectin-substances 
by  a  ferment,  peotase,  occurring  in  fruits,  as  well  as  by  boiling 
with  water  and  dilute  acids.  They  behave  indifferent  toward  po- 
larized light,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  being  changed  to  sugar. 
Iodine  does  not  act  upon  them.  The  constitution  of  pectose  is 
unknown,  because  it  cannot  be  separated  flrom  cellulose,  without 
suffering  a  change.  The  constitution  of  the  other  pectin*8ub- 
stances  and  their  compounds  with  oxide  of  lead,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  empirical  formulas : — 

Pectose  (?),  PbO. 

Srlp^ctin.   ?cX0«+8Hb}c.H,0-7H0,Pb0.    10     p.c. 

Metapectin,   ) C^n^^03^,6HO,2PbO.  19     p.  c. 

Pectosic  acid,  C33H^O„+3HO....C^H^O^,  HO,2PbO.  33.4  p.  c. 
Pectic  "  C35H,oO„+2HO....C3,II^O^,         2PbO.  33.8  p.  c. 

Parapectic  "  C^llifi^+2liO....CJl,fi^,,  2PbO.  40.8  p.  c. 

Metapectic  "  Cg  H,  0^  +2H0....C,  H,  0, ,  2PbO.  67.2  p.  c. . 

If  we  commence  at  metapectic  acid,  the  other  pectin-substances 
appear  as  polymeric  compounds  of  that  acid.  Probably  pectose 
has  a  still  higher  constitution  than  pectin.  The  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  conversions,  consist,  then,  in  a  division  into 
lower  combinations  of  equal  absolute  constitution. 

Peetase  (Pectin  Ferment):  is  obtained,  if  expressd  pectase. 
carrot-juice  be  precipitated  by  alcohol.    The  pectase 
soluble  in  water,  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  state  by  alcohol, 
without  losing  its  action  as  ferment. 

Pectose  is  found  only  in  quite  unripe  fruit  with  pectose. 
organic  acids  (citric  and  malic)  and  pectase. 

Pectin  occurs  in  fruits,  which  approach  maturity;  pectin. 
it  arises  without  doubt  from  pectose  under  the  united 
action  of  pectase,  heat  and  the  acids  occurring  in  unripe  fruits. 
If  we  boil  a  crushed  apple  a  short  time,  we  obtain  a  gelatinous 
mass  of  pectin.  In  order  to  obtain  it  pure,  apples  or  pears  are 
expressed  in  the  cold,  the  obtained  juice  filtered,  the  lime  precipi- 
tated by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  albumen  by  tannin.  We  filter  again, 
and  precipitate  the  pectin  by  alcohol.  Pectin  is  also  obtained 
when  ground  beets  are  heated,  or  treated  with  dilute  acid.  The 
gelatinous  mass  is  washed  with  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  the  pectin  again  precipitated  by  alcohol.  White ;  soluble 
in  water ;  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion in  long  threads,  and  from  the  dilute  in  the  form  of  a  jelly. 
Does  not  react  acid,  and  gives  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead.  Alkaline  bases  with  pectin  immediately  give  pec- 
tic acid  salts ;  under  the  influence  of  pectase,  it  is  converted  into 
pectosic  acid ;  dilute  acids  convert  it  into  pectic  acid ;  by  boiling 
with  water,  we  obtain  metapectin. 
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Parapcctin.  Porapectin.    We  boil  for  a  few  hours  a  oolntion 

of  pectin,  and  precipitate  the  parapectin  by  alcohol. 
Exactly  resembles  pectin  ;  reacts  neutral ;  gives  a  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead;  loses  2  atoms  water  at  140^. 
Metapectin.  Metapectin  is  found  in  the  oyer-ripe  fruits,  and  10 

formed  by  boiling  parapectin  with  a  dilute  acid. 
Resembles  pectin,  but  reacts  slightly  acid,  and  gives  a  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  barium,  which  is  not  the  ease  with  pectin  and 
parapectin;  in  like  manner  it  loses  2  atoms  water  at  140^.  If 
metapectin  be  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain,  upon  the 
addition  of  alcohol,  a  precipitate  which  contains  hydrochloric  acid. 
Pectosic  acid.         Pectosic  Acid.   We  obtain  this  acid  by  the  action 

of  pectase  upon  a  solution  of  pectin,  likewise  by  the 
action  of  a  cold  dilute  alkaline  solution  upon  the  same ;  from  the 
alkaline  fluid,  acids  precipitate  the  pectosic  acid  gelatinous;  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling. 
Pectic  acid.  P^ctie  Add  is  very  easily  formed  if  pectosic  acid 

be  boiled  with  water,  also  by  the  action  of  acids,  or 
an  excess  of  alkaline  bases  upon  pectin.  We  generally  obtain 
the  acid  by  boiling  expressed  beet-juice  with  a  solution  of  pure 
potassa ;  we  filter,  precipitate  the  acid  with  chloride  of  caldnm, 
decompose  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  wash  the 
deposited  pectic  acid  with  water.  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling.  But  if  we  boil  pectic  acid  a  long  time  with 
watery  it  is  completely  dissolved  under  the  formation  of  parapeo- 
tic  acid.  It  is  gelatinous,  and  gives,  with  alkalies,  easily  soluble 
uncrystallizable  compounds.  If  an  excess  of  base  be  present,  the 
pectic  acid  is  soon  changed  into  metapectic  acid*  The  warm 
solution  of  the  neutral  alkali  salt  gelatinizes  by  cooling ;  with  the 
earthy  and  metallic  salts  it  gives  gelatinous  precipitates.  By  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  add  upon  woody  fibre,  we  obtain  an  acid 
which  has  the  greatest  similarity  to  pectic  acid,  with  which  it 
seems  to  be  identical. 

Parapectic  Parapectie  Add  is  formed  by  boiling  pectic  acid 

add.  with  water ;  the  pectic  acid  salts  at  150^,  and  by 

boiling  with  water,  are  converted  into  parapectates. 
Easily  soluble  in  water,  reacts  strongly  acid.  The  alkali  salts  are 
soluble ;  with  baryta  water,  in  excess,  an  insoluble  compound  arises. 
Metapectic  Add.  Its  production  is  already  given ;  it  is  best 
obtained  if  pectic  acid  be  boiled  several  days  with  water ;  para- 
pectie acid  is  very  soon  converted  into  metapectic  acid.  Solu- 
ble in  water,  and  with  all  bases  gives  salts  soluble  in  water ;  by 
excess  of  base,  the  salts  assume  a  yellow  color  in  the  air.  Js 
found  in  over-ripe  fruit. 

Pyropectio  Pyropectic  Add :  C^H^Op,  is  formed  with  carbonic 

acid.  acid  and  water,  if  pectin  or  metapectin  be  exposed 

to  a  temperature  of  200^.  Black,  insoluble  in  water, 
forms,  with  the  alkalies,  uncrystallizable  combinations. 
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As  is  well  known,  many  fruits  ripen  afterwards  if  Ripening  of 
taken  unripe  from  the  tree*  As  remarked,  only  fruit 
pectose  occurs  in  the  unripe  fruit;  by  ripening, 
pectin  and  parapectin  arise,  and  by  over-ripening,  metapectinic 
acid  is  formed,  which  may  contribute  to  the  changing  of  starch 
into  sugar.  The  change,  therefore,  in  the  consistence  of  the 
fruit,  depends  not  upon  cellulose,  but  upon  pectose.  The  unripe, 
green  fruit  emits  oxygen  in  the  light;  by  ripening,  the  green 
coloring-matter  vanishes,  and  now  an  emission  of  carbonic  acid 
takes  place  by  day.  If  we  spread  air-tight  varnish  over  unripe 
fruit,  the  ripening  is  prevented,  because,  without  doubt,  the  ex- 
change of  gases  cannot  now  take  place.  In  proportion  as  the 
pectose  changes,  sugar  is  produced ;  pectose,  however,  is  not 
converted  into  sugar.  The  latter  arises,  probably,  by  the  action 
of  the  acids  present  upon  starch  and  vegetable  gluten.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  ripening  progresses,  the  acids  are  saturated  with 
bases,  as  with  potassa  and  lime. 

2.  NUrogenoui  Combinations. 
i    To  the  nitrogenous  compounds  belong : — 

a.  The  Protein- Substances. 

b.  The  MembraneSj  giving  Glue  and  Chondriny  and 

c.  The  Animal  Coloring  Matters. 

The  most  important  combinations,  of  which  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  animal  organism  consists,  and  which  form  the  princi- 
pal mass  of  animal  bodies,  are  protein  substances,  and  the  mem- 
branes giving  glue  and  chondrin.  The  latter  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  if  they  are  a  long  time  boiled  with  water  entire  solution  fol- 
lows, and,  by  cooling,  the  entire  solution  stiffens  to  a  jelly  (glue); 
by  this  conversion  into  glue  the  membranes  appear  to  suffer  no 
change  in  their  constitution,  and  the  change  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  starch  into  the  like  constituted  dextrin.  The  protein-substances, 
on  the  contrary,  are  quite  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  ;  they 
form,  in  part,  substances  soluble  in  water,  but  which  do  not 
gelatinize  by  cooling. 


Firtt  Group* 
PROTEIK-STJBSTANCBS. 

Organic  combinations,  which  are  classed  with  the  Constitution  of 
protein  compounds,  are  found  not  alone  in  the  ani-  Jtances!^"^'* 
mal  organism,  but  also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked,  in  the  General  Part,  that  all 
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materials  ^hich  are  necessary  to  the  nourishment  of  animal 
bodies,  and  from  which  animal  strnctnres  are  produced,  occur 
in  organized  form  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  it  is  not  yet 
strictly  proved  that  the  vegetable  compounds  are  perfectly  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Physically,  this  is  de^ 
cidedly  not  the  case ;  the  animal  substances  appear  to  be  richer, 
also,  in  oxygen,  than  the  vegetable.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  constitution  of  the  substances  belonging  to  the  protein  com- 
binations is  the  same,  and  the  numerous  analyses  presented  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  the  question  because  of  the  fact,  that, 
as  yet,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the  above-men- 
tioned substances,  and  very  often  the  elementary  analyses  have 
been  undertaken  with  mixed  materials.  Nevertheless,  these  sub- 
stances present,  in  a  chemical  view,  so  many  common  relations, 
that  they,  like  the  carbohydrates,  may  be  considered  a  distinct 
class  of  organic  compounds.  Besides  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  a  few  salts,  the  protein  combinations  contain,  also, 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  In  what  form  these 
elements  therein  appear,  whether  as  elements  united  directly  with 
the  other  elements,  or  not  so  united,  is,  likewise,  not  yet  ascer- 
Protein.  tained.     If  we  dissolve  the  protein  substances   in 

potash  lye  by  gentle  heat,  and  cautiously  saturate 
the  solution  with  acetic  acid,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is  produced, 
whose  proportions  are  the  same,  whether  we  have  used  one  or 
another  of  the  protein  substances  for  the  research,  and  in  the 
solution  is  found  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  traces  of  hypophos- 
phite  of  pptash.  This  behavior  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  in 
all  protein  substances  consisting  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  a  common  body  exists,  to  which  we  have  given  the 
name  Protein  (from  ><p«f  i»» — I  take  the  first  place)j  and  we  seek 
to  e^lain  the  difference  in  the  protein  compounds,  by  considering 
them  as  combinations  of  protein  with  different  quantities  of  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur.  From  the  elementary  analyses  of  protein, 
we  calculate  the  following  formula :  ^atfim^aio^iw  ^^^^  which  1 
and  2  atoms  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  believed  to  occur  in 
the  protein  combinations.  Yet,  since  it  is  proved  that  protein  is 
not  a  non-sulphurous  substance,  this  opinion  can  no  longer  be 
sustained,  and  whilst  people  cannot  divest  themselves  of  the  idea 
of  a  protein,  in  order  to  maintain  this  idea,  they  arrive  at  other 
strange  and  truly  novel  opinions.  They  now  suppose  various 
compounds  of  protein ;  a  few  of  these  are  said  to  consist  of  pro- 
tein +NH3S,  and  NH^P;  others  are  said  to  be  constituted  of 
byposulphurous  acid  and  protein,  e.  g* 

Albumen,.  .  .  .  20(C3,H„N,0,o+2HO)+8(NH,S)+NBLP. 
Fibrin, 6(C3eH„N,0,o+2HO)+    NH,S +NH,P. 
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If  we  dissoWe  fibrin  in  dilate  potash  lye,  and  precipitate  with 
acetic  acid^  the  precipitate  is  said  to  be  fibrofibrin  (Faserstoff- 
fibrin).  As  an  especial  fundamental  compound,  as  little  can  be 
said  of  protein  matter  in  the  sense  of  protein^  as  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates. Since  these  latter  must  be  considered  as  different  com- 
pounds, notwithstanding  their  similarity  of  constitution,  and  as 
starch  is  not  dextrine,  and  dextrine  is  not  sugar,  with  like  reason- 
ing albumen  is  not  fibrin,  and  casein  is  not  legumin.  The  protein 
compounds,  even  if  their  similar  constitution  shall  be  hereafter 
more  certainly  proved  to  differ  physically,  must  be  viewed  as  ac- 
cordant with  each  other  in  the  common  chemical  relations.  It  has 
already  been  shown  in  reference  to  the  carbohydrates  that  rational 
formulas  could  not  be  determined.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  em- 
pirical formulae,  from  several  fixed  compounds  which  they  form, 
may  be  ascertained  with  much  probability.  With  the  protein- 
substances,  it  is  as  yet  clearly  impossible  to  determine  even  an 
empirical  formula  with  but  an  approximation  to  correctness,  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  difficulty  mentioned,  of  obtaining  them  in 
a  pure  form,  but  also  on  account  of  the  want  of  positive  com- 
pounds of  the  same,  and  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  de- 
compose. From  the  analytical  results  presented,  the  most  differ- 
ent formuln  may  be  calculated  with  equal  probability.  There  are, 
indeed,  compounds  of  higher  order,  whose  proximate  and  remote 
constituents  unite  but  slightly  with  each  other,  hence  their  great 
inclination  to  decomposition,  and  to  fall  into  compounds  of  a  lower 
order.  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  decomposition  make  it  in  a 
certain  degree  probable  that  they  produce  compounds  of  the  car- 
bohydrates with  nitrogenous  bodies.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  in  respect  to  these  bodies,  we  must  abandon  every 
formula  oy  which  their  atomic  constitution  is  said  to  be  expressea. 
Generally,,  they  contain  in  100  parts:  66.1^  carbon,  7.05  hydro- 
gen, 21.81  oxygen,  15.96  nitrogen,  with  }  to  1  per  cent,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  in  an  unknown  form. 

The  protein  compounds  do  not  possess  the  pro-  common  chemi- 
perty  of  crystallizing;  they  are  tasteless  and  in-  cai  properties  of 
odorous;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  part  theprotein-snb- 
soluble  in  water.     If  dried  in  gentle  heat,  they  "**«»<»*• 
appear  brittle  and  transparent,     tvben  moist  and  fresh,  they  are 
often  gelatinous,  and  then  contain  a  great  quantity  of  water. 
They  are  known  in  two  modifications — ^in  the  fresh 
state,  and  in  the  coagulated.     Heat,  boiling  water,  of  ^tein-sub- 
alcohol,  and  mineral  acids,  conduct  them  from  the  stances, 
fresh  into  the  coagulated  modification ;  in  the  latter, 
the  compounds  are  insoluble  in  water,  more  permanent,  and  less 
subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition.    None  of  them  are  volatile, 
29 
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and,  by  dry  distillation,  they  give  the  products  mcn- 
heat^^'  ^       tioned  page  50.  For  the  phenomena  which  were  ob- 
served in  the  putrefaction  of  protein-matter,  as  well 
as   the  conditions  under  which  these  occur,  see  page  52.      As 
^^  products  of  putrefaction,  may  be  mentioned  the  car- 

putre^a^on.  ,  bonate,   acetate,   butyrate,   valerianate,   capronate, 
etc.,  of  ammonia;  also  leucin,  ty rosin,  etc. 
If  the  protein-substances  be  long  boiled  with  wa- 
boiiing^with      *^^>  ^^^''^  ^^  formed  some  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
water.  various  substances  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the  re- 

maining undissolved  part  may  be  at  last  ground  to 
powder.  Hence  oxygen  must  be  absorbed,  and,  according  to  the 
theory  of  protein,  it  must  be  more  highly  oxidized,  forming  bioxide 
and  trioxide  of  'protein. 

W  hen  heated  a  long  time  with  'peroxide  of  manga- 
oidking  ^  ^^**>  ^^^  dilute  sulphuric  or  chromieacid,  the  protein- 
bodies,  substances  give  all  the  acids  of  the  formyl  series  up 
to  caprylic  acid,  as  well  as  the  nitryls  of  the  same, 
particularly  nitrovaleryl,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  benzoic  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  If  they  are  heated  with  coneentrated  nitric  aeid^ 
they  become  yellow — (xanthoproteinic  acid).  A  solution  of  nitnnts 
acidj  in  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury^  imparts  an  intense  red 
color  to  the  protein  compounds. 

If  into  a  solution  of  protein-substances  chlorine 
Behavior  to  \^q  conducted,  white  flakes,  containing  chlorine,  are 
hydrochloric  formed.  These  are  said  to  consist  of  protein-sub- 
acid,  stances  and  chlorous  acid.  These  compounds  must 
give  trioxyprotein  by  the  action  of  ammonia.  By 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid^  the  protein-substances,  when 
gently  heated  in  the  air,  are  colored  intensely  blue,  and  in  part 
dissolved  with  blue  color;  however,  only  under  decomposition. 

Acetic  and  a  few  other  organic  acidsy  likewise  cam- 
aclda.^^'  *'^^^  phosphoric  ajid  dilute  hydrochloric  acid^  dissolve 

the  protein  compounds  without  decomposition,  both 
in  their  soluble  and  in  their  insoluble  modification.  Ferrocganide 
of  potassium  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  the  solution,  and/<^- 
ricganide  of  potassium  a  lemon-yellow  one;  both  of  these  dissolve 
in  potassa,  under  production  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
.  In  concentrated  mineral  acids  the  protein-substances  are  inso- 
luble. They  swell  gelatinous  in  the  acids  with  which  they  com- 
bine. These  compounds  are  insoluble  in  acidulated  water ;  when 
perfectly  washed,  on  the  contrary,  they  easily  dissolve  in  pure 
water;  but  there  probably  exist  no  definite  compounds  with  acids. 
If  we  let  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  act  a  long  time  upon  them, 
they  are  decomposed  under  production  of  leucin,  tyrosin,  and 
humus-like  substances.  All  protein  combinations  are  precipitated 
by  tannin  from  their  solution. 
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Solutton9  of  pure  alkalies  completely  dissolve  the  . 

protein  compoands,  particularly  in  the  heat;  acids,  ^^^g^^'*^ 
however,  as  already  remarked,  a^ain  precipitate 
them  no  longer  unchanged  from  their  solutions.  If  we  mix  them 
with  alcohol,  precipitates  are  formed,  which  are  alkaline.  By 
heating  the  solution,  it  evolves  ammonia.  If  we  boil  the  protein 
compounds  a  long  time  with  concentrated  potash  lye,  complete 
decomposition  takes  place  under  evolution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  production  of  leucin,  glycocoll,  and  different  acids.  If 
to  a  solution  of  protein-substances  in  acetic  acid  '^e  bring  differ- 
ent metallic  salts,  precipitates  are  formed  consisting  of  metallic 
oxide  and  protein-substance. 

If  to  a  solution  of  albumen  we  add  a  solution  of 
metallic  salts,  as  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  ^J^^^**'  ^ 
bichloride  of  mercury,  etc.,  precipitates  are  formed, 
which  consist  of  albumen-metaloxyd  and  of  the  compound  of  al- 
bumen with  the  acids.     The  latter  can  be  removed  with  water, 
whilst  the  albumen-metaloxyd  remains  undissolved.     (Use  of  pro- 
tein-substances, as  albumen  and  casein  in  metallic  poisoning.) 
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1.  Legumin  is  found,  in  common  with  starch,  in  ^  Le«miitt. 
the  leguminous  plants,  as  the  bean,  the  pea,  and  the 

lintel.     By  soaking  these,  legumin  is  dissolved  and  is  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  acetic  acid  and  purified  by  washing  with  al- 
cohol.    Freshly  precipitated,  it  appears  in  white  flakes  of  mother- 
of-pearl  lustre ;  dried,  it  possesses  a  yellow  color,  and  is  easily 
ground.     The  aqueous  solution  is  coagulated  like  albumen;  acetic 
and  phosphoric  acid  precipitate  it  from  the  solution,  but  it  easily 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Bennet  also  causes  it  to  coagu- 
late.   Gives  no  soluble  compound  with  carbonate  of  baryta.    In  the 
seeds  which  afford  oily  a  nitrogenous  body  is  found,  which  appears 
to  be  identical  with  legumin.  In  them  is  found  still  another  nitro- 
genous substance,  which  is  called  emuUin^  or  synap- 
tase,  but  varies  from  the  protein-substances  in  consti-  ^y^P****- 
tution ;  under  its  action  amygdalin  decomposes  into  hydrocyanic 
acid,  oil  of  bitter-almonds  and  sugar,  and  salacin  into  sugar  and 
salagenin  (p.  66).    A  quite  similar  body  is  myrosin^  Myromn. 
which  occurs  in  black  mustard  (p.  428). 

2.  Vegetable  Gluten.    If  meal  of  the  grains  be 
kneaded  in  a  linen  cloth  with  water,  until  the  latter  giJ^**^^* 
takes  up  no  more  starch,  there  remains  in  the  cloth  a 

gray,  elastic,  tasteless  mass,  which  consists  of  coagulated  albumen 
and  vegetable  gluten.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol^ 
and  is  precipitated  in  flakes  during  the  cooling;  thereby  vegetable 
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gluten  differs  from  the  other  protein  compounds.  In  moist  condi* 
tion  it  has  a  yellow  color,  may  be  drawn  out  between  the  fingers, 
is  adhesive,  tasteless,  and  caus^  meal,  when  stirred  with  cold 
water,  to  give  a  paste.  Dried,  it  is  yellowish,  transparent,  horn- 
like, and  puWerizable.  Insoluble  in  water. 
8.  Vegetable  ^*   V^9^<^^^  Albumen  appears  not  to  be  different 

ftibmnen.  from  animal  albumen.     Is  found  in  almost  all  vege- 

table juices ;  if  these  are  heated  to  boiling  it  is  co- 
agulated. Also  in  the  yeast  cells  is  found,  dissolved,  a  protein 
^compound,  which  is,  probably,  albumen. 


PROTEIN  COMBINATIONS  OF  THB  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

1  Soliible  aH«-      ^'  -^Zittwten  IS  much  diffused  in  the  animal  body, 
men.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of  blood,  is  found  in 

eggs  of  birds,  of  lizards,  of  fish,  in  lymph,  in  chyle, 
in  diffierent  serous. secretions,  as  in  pus,  in  the  dropsical,  and  many 
other  pathological  fluids,  mostly  in  combination  with  soda.  If 
blood  be  left  at  rest,  it  separates  into  the  coagulum  and  the  serum. 
The  latter  is  a  eolation  of  different  salts  and  of  albumen-soda  in 
water.  If  tbe  eerttm  be  evaporated  at  the  temperature  of  50^, 
and  the  dry  iteeid«e  washed  out  with  ether  and  alcohol,  there 
remains  an  amber-yellow  mass,  which  is  mostly  dissolved  in  water; 
the  solution  contains  most  all  Salts,  besides  a  portion  of  albumen ; 
the  residue  is  nearly  pure  albumen,  which  is  soluble,  of  course,  in 
pure  water.  In  dry  condition  it  is  pulverizable,  and  may  be  heated 
to  100^  without  losing  its  solubility.  The  solution  coagulates 
completely  at  68^.  Akohol,  creosote,  and  acids  (except  acetic), 
cause  it  to  coagulate.  Rennet  is  without  action. 
Coafiuliited.  Coaffuhzted  Albumen.    We  obtain  coagulated  al- 

bumen pure,  if  we  precipitate  a  solution  of  albumen 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  the  precipitate  after  washing  in 
pure  water,  reprecipitate  the  ajbumen  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  extract  it  by  alcohol  and  ether.  It  shows  all  the  properties 
above  mentioned.  If  we  dissolve  coagulated  albumen  in  dilute 
potash  lye,  digest  the  solution  some  time  at  60^  to  70^,  and  then 
precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  we  obtain  a  snow-white,  flocculent 
precipitate,  which  contains  less  sulphur  than  common  albumen ; 
the  sulphur  can  no  longer  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  reagent 
If  it  be  fused  with  caustic  alkalies,  however,  it  forms  sulphide 
of  potassium.  The  albumen  thus  obtained  b  said  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  protein  with  S^O,. 

2.  Fibrin.  2.  Fibrin.    Fibrin  is  found  dissolved  in  the  blood 

during  its  circulation,  in  chyle,  in  lymph.     In  eoas- 

ulated  state  it  forms  the  principal  constituent  of  the  muscles.    If 

the  blood  be  withdrawn  from  the  living  body,  the  fibrin  separates, 
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at  first,  in  fine  threads,  which  soon  contract  to  a  coherent,  elastic 
mass,  in  which  th#  coagulation  of  the  blood  consists.  The  eras- 
samentum  which  forms  when  blood  is  left  at  rest,  is  fibrin,  which 
the  blood-corpuscles  inclose,  pervaded  by  serum.  The  coagula- 
tion of  dissolved  fibrin  is  accelerated  by  exposure  to  the  air.  By 
the  addition  of  the  alkali  salts,  as  well  as  by  shaking  with  car- 
bonic acid,  the  process  is  retarded. 

Coagulated   Fibrin.    It  is  obtained,  if  freshly-  coagniated 
drawn  blood  be  gently  stirred  with  a  twirling  stick,  fibrin. 
The  fibrin  which  adheres  to  the  stick  is  washed  with 
distilled  water  until  it  appears  white.    In  moist  condition  it  pos- 
sesses the  capability  of  rapidly  decomposing  dentoxide  of  hydro- 
gen.    Dried,  it  appears  as  a  yellowish,  opaque,  hard,  brittle^ 
tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass ;  in'  water  it  swells  up,  and  again 
acquires  its  former  properties.     In  fresh  condition  it  is  easily  dis- 
solved in  acetic  acid  and  ia  alkalies,  and  very  soon  commences  to 
putrefy.    If  it  be  digested  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa  (8 
parts  nitrate  of  potash  and  50  parts  water),  it  is  thus  completely 
dissolved ;   by  heating,   the  solution   coagulates  like   albumen. 
Other  alkali  salts  also  dissolve  fibrin.     Fibrin  is  richer  in  oxygen 
than  albumen.    If  we  bring,  spontaneously  coagulated  fibrin  a 
few  minutes  into  boiling  water,  it  assumes  all  the  -^^  ^^^^ 
properties  of  albumen,  is  then  no  longer  soluble  in 
aqueous  nitrate  of  potash,  and  no  longer  possesses  the  capability 
to  decompose  deutoxide  of  hydrogen.    By  oxidation  with  perox- 
ide of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  fibrin  is  said  to  give  more 
butyric  acid  than  do  the  other  protein  compounds,  but  less  acetic 
and  benzoic  acid.     If  fibrin  be   dissolved  in  very  Bioxyprotein. 
dilute  potash  lye,  and  precipitated  with  acetic  acid, 
we  obtain  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  dries  to  a  brownish- 
green  resinous  mass.     This  is  pasty  in  warm  water,  and  may  then 
be  drawn  out  in  threads.     The  same  substance  is  said,  also,  to  be 
obtained  if  fibrin  be  a  long  time  boiled  in  water,  exposed  to  the 
air,  as  well  as  by  dissolving  hair  or  horn  in  potash  lye,  and  pre-* 
cipitating  by  acetic  acid.    This  body  is  the  so-called  fibrin-protein, 
or  bioxyprotein,  as  it  was  formerly  called ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  cotn- 
pound  of  oxyprotein  with  8,0,. 

If  we  boil  fibrin,  albumen,  or  casein,  a  long  time  Trioxyprotcin. 
with  water,  with  access  of  air,  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion, and  extract  the  residue  with  alcohol,  a  body  remains,  which, 
by  drying,  becomes  brittle,  is  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  precipi- 
tated from*  the  solution  by  mineral  acids,  and  by  metallic  salts, 
but  not  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  This  body  is  said  to  be 
still  richer  than  the  former  in  oxygen,  and  to  exhibit  a  combination 
of  oxidized  protein  with  NH^0+8H0,  therefore,  of  oxide  of 
ammonium  with  water  (?).  The  same  substance  must  also  be 
found  in  inflamed  blood,  in  pus  and  in  pathological  tumors ;  it  must 
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farther  be  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  so-called  chlorite  of 
protein  with  ammonia.  If  we  dissolve  this  body  in  alkalies,  and 
precipitate  it  with  an  acid,  the  true  trioxjprotein  most  be  pre- 
cipitated. 

VitcUin.  VitelUn.    If  we  stir  the  yolk  of  egg  with  water 

to  an  emulsion,  we  obtain,  after  the  fat  is  separated, 
a  solution  which,  at  75^,  coagulates  like  albumen,  but  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  copper  and  lead  salts.  The  coagulated  vitellin 
behaves  quite  like  coagulated  albumen,  but  contains  more  oxygen. 
8.  Caaein.  ^*  Casein  (Caseum)  is  said  to  contain  no  phospho- 

rus, and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  other  pro- 
tein combinations.  It  is  the  protein  compound  of  animal  milk, 
and  is  known  in  a  soluble  modification,  and  in  an  insoluble.  Fresh 
milk  is  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  washed  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  soda.  The  solution  is  left 
standing,  at  20°,  until  the  fat  separates,  and  is  then  again  pre- 
cipitated by  an  acid.  From  the  precipitated  casein  the  adhering 
acid,  as  well  as  the  fat,  is  withdrawn  by  long  treatment,  first  with 
water,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  casein  thus  obtained 
exhibits,  after  drying,  a  transparent  amber-yellow  mass,  which  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  if  the  water  contains 
a  little  free  potassa.  This  alkaline  solution  does  not  coagulate 
by  heating ;  by  evaporation  upon  the  water-bath,  a  film  of  coagu- 
lated casein  rises  upon  the  surface.  From  the  solution  the  casein 
is  precipitated  by  acids,  even  by  acetic  acid,  without  perceptibly 
dissolving  in  excess,  but  it  is  easily  dissolved  in  oxalic  and  tartaric 
acid.  Gives,  not  with  potassa  alone,  but  also  with  lime  and  ba- 
ryta, combinations  soluble  in  water.  The  ash  of  casein  contains 
much  phosphate  of  potassa  and  of  lime. 

Coagulated  Coagulated   Casein  (Cheese).     If    a  solution  of 

oasein.  casein,   or  fresh   milk,  be  gently  heated  with  the 

mucous  mepabrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  young  calf, 
the  so-called  rennet,  the  casein  is  completely  coagulated,  and 
forms  a  coherent,  quivering  jelly.  One  part  rennet  is  sufficient 
to  coagulate  1800  parts  milk.  In  dry  condition,  coagulated  casein 
appears  as  a  transparent,  hard,  yellowish  mass,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  behaves  almost  exactly  like  coagulated  albumen.  It 
is  not  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid;  by  heatine  with  potash  lye  it 
evolves  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa, 
we  obtain  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  valerianic  acid,  under  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas. 

4  crystaUin.  ^'  Crt/itallin  is  the  protein  compound  of  the 
crystalline  humor  of  the  eye.  In  order  to  obtain  it, 
the  crystalline  lens  is  washed  with  water,  ground,  and  then  mixed 
with  water  and  filtered.  The  solution  coagulates  like  albumen,  by 
heating,  and  generally  agrees  in  most  properties  with  a  solution  of 
the  latter  substance.     In  dry  condition  it  is  completely  white  and 
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pulverizable.  If  we  accurately  saturate  the  acetic  acid  solution 
with  ammonia  it  is  precipitated.  Crjstallin  is  said  to  contain  no 
phosphorus.  In  the  red  blood  corpuscles  a  fluid  is  Qio^uiin. 
found  inclosed  which  consists  of  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood  and  a  protein  compound.  This  fluid  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  crystallin ;  according  to  other  accounts,  it  is  a 
special  protein  combination,  which  has  been  called  globulin. 

5.    HomrTii^ues.      To  the   ham-tisBues   belong  Hom structure 
hair,  nails,  horn,  claws,  and  farther,  the  epidermis 
and  epithelium.     These  substances  dissolve  completely  by  boiling 
with  potash ;   upon  the  addition  of  acids  a  lively  evolution  of 
bydrosulphuric  acid  follows  ;  hair  contains  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Fibroin:   NgCgpHjiOj^ (?).     We    obtain  this  sub- 
stance if  raw  silk  or  gossamer  be  successively  boiled  Appendix  to  the 
in  alcohol,  water,  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  po^ds.^^™" 
again  boiled  with  water  until  it  no  longer  reacts  acid. 
It  is  white,  elastic,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid ;  it  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from 
its  solution  by  tannin.     Soluble  in  strong  potassa  solution,  and 
again  precipitable,  unchanged,  by  dilution  with  water.     The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  sponge  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of  fibroin 
with  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

Chitin :  ^^.J^^.J^t^efi^,^  is  the  horny  sub-  ^^^ 
stance  of  the  articulata ;  it  is  obtained  if  the  sheath, 
wings,  and  shields  of  the  beetle,  the  shell  of  the  crab,  of  the  lob- 
ster, spider,  etc.,  be  successively  extracted  with  water,  alcohol^ 
ether,  and  dilute  potassa  solution.  It  is  white,  and  of  the  form 
of  the  original  tissue.  Is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric 
acid  without  .change  of  color.  Drenched  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  swells  up  and  liquefies  without  blackening.  Insoluble  in 
concentrated  potassa  solution. 


Second  Group. 

TISSUES  AFFORDING  GLUE  AND  CH6nDRIN. 

GLUB  AND  GHONDRIK. 

The  tissues  which  furnish  glue  and  chondrin  are 
found  only  in  animal  bodies.     To  these  belong  all  ^^I^^qj^. 
parts  of  the  animal  organism  formed  of  ligamentous  drin. 
tissue,  as  the  tendons,  ligaments,  fasciae,  the  fibrous 
tissue,  the  true  skin,  the  cartilaginous  tissue,  and,  in  part,  the 
elastic  tissues.     These  substances  are  insoluble  in  water.      The 
ligamentous  tissue  swells  up  in  acetic  acid;  the  cartilaginous  tissue, 
as  well  as  the  fibres  of  the  elastic  tissues,  do  not  change  in  acetic 
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Leather.  ^^^^'  ^^  moist  Condition  these  bodies  easily  putrefy. 

If  the  tissues  from  which  glae  is  obtained  are 
brought  into  a  solution  of  tannin,  they  absorb  the  latter  com- 
pletely, and  gi?e  therewith  a  coherent  compound — ^leather,  which 
resists  putrefaction  and  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  Leather 
is  obtained  if  the  fresh,  carefully  cleaned,  animal  skins  be  brought 
in  contact  with  bodies  containing  tannin  under  exclusion  of  air. 

If  the  above-mentioned  substances  be  boiled  a  long  time  with 
water,  they  are  dissolved,  and  change  into  glue,  which,  however, 
possesses  different  properties,  according  to  the  substance  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  That  procured  from  ligamentous  tissue  and 
from  the  cartilaginous  basis  of  bones,  is  ordinary  ghuy  and  that 
from  permanent  cartilage,  with  the  exception  of  the  glue  from 
fibrous  cartilage,  is  called  ehmdrin.  It  differs  from  the  protein 
substances  in  this,  that  it  is  not  precipitated  by  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  from  the  acetic  acid  solution;  assumes  no  blue  color  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  no  yellow  by  nitric  acid.  But  if  it  be 
treated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or 
with  chromic  acid,  it  thus  gives  *the  same  products  as  protein  sab- 
stances  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  hy« 
drate  of  potassa,  and  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid. 
1.  Glue.  1-  ^^^«  (2<>^®  G\w)i  N,C,3H,^0,(?):  is  obtained 

very  pure,  if  from  the  cleansed  bone  the  phc^phate 
of  lime  be  withdrawn  by  digestion  with  dilute  hydrochlorio  acid 
and  the  cartilaginous  substance,  which  remains  after  the  requisite 
washing  be  changed  into  glue  by  boiling  with  water.  The  obtained 
solution  is  so  far  evaporated  that  it  stiffens  by  cooling.  The  jelly 
is  then  cut  in  thin  slices  and  dried  by  gentle  heat.  In  the  bladder 
of  the  sturgeon,  glue  appears  to  occur  ready  formed.  Colorless, 
transparent,  hard,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass;  reacting  neu- 
tral. Softens  in  cold  water,  in  which  it  dilates,  becomes  opi^que, 
and,  by  gentle  heating,  completely  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  co- 
lorless fluid,  which,  by  cooling,  stiffens  to  a  clear  jelly.  Insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  fats,  and  volatile  oils.  If  glue  be  often  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  it  thus  loses  the  capability  of  gelatinizing,  which 
appears  to  be  caused  by  absorption  of  water.  If  chlorine  be  con- 
ducted into  a  solution  of  glue,  a  white  elastic  foam  is  formed,  which 
is  said  to  consist  of  glue  and  chlorous  acid.  Dilute,  pure  alkalies 
and  ammonia  do  not  deprive  glue  of  the  property  of  gelatinising  ; 
but  if  the  solution  be  accurately  saturated  with  acetic  acid  and 
then  evaporated,  it  no  longer  gelatinises.  Alum  and  suiphate  of 
alumina  produce  no  precipitate  in  the  solution ;  with  a  mixture  of 
common  salt  and  alum^  on  the  contrary,  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed.  Sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  produces  no  precipitation  in 
the  cold,  but  by  boiling  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  said  to 
consist  of  1  atom  of  glue  and  1  atom  of  sexa-sulphate  of  peroxide 
of  iron.     Protochlorule  of  tin,  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
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lichlcride  of  mercury^  9ulphate,  of  platinum^  and  chloride  of  pla^ 
tinum  cauBe  a  precipitation. 

2.  Chondnn  (Cartilage  Glue):  N^Cj^HjaO,,  (?),  is  2.  chondrin. 
obtained  by  boiling  the  permanent  cartilages  (except 
fibrous  cartilages).  Quite  resembles  glue,  yet  alum  and  BulpTiote  of 
alumina  precipitate  chondrin  from  its  solution,  in  white  compact 
flakes.  Acetic  add  produces  turbidity,  which  does  not  vanish  by 
the  addition  of  much  acid;  BulpfuUe  of  peroxide  of  iron  immedi« 
ately  occasions  a  copious  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  precipitant.  Chondrin  contains  a  eimall  quantity  of 
sulphur. 

Third  Group. 
ANIMAL  COLORING  MATTERS. 

ffsematin  (Coloring  Matter  of  the  Blood):  NjC^^  coiorin  mat- 
H^O^Fe  (?).    Haematin  is  found  intimately  combined  tersTme* 
with   a  protein  compound  (globulin)  in   the  blood  blood, 
corpuscles.     If  we  mix  freshly  drawn  blood  with  a  Hjematin. 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  blood 
corpuscles  separate,  whilst  albumen  and  fibrin  remain  dissolved.  The 
corpuscles  are  collected  upon  a  filter,  and  boiled  out  with  alcohol 
and  a  little  sulphuric  acid.    The  filtered  solution  is  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution  of  haematein*ammonia  fil* 
tered  from  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  evaporated;  as  residue, 
beematin  remains,  which  is  freed  from  fat  by  ether.    Brownish- 
black,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  fats,  and  volatile  oils.     It  burns  without  fusion ;  evolves 
thereby  an  odor  like  burnt  horn,  and  leaves  behind  pure  oxide  of  ' 
iron.    Nitric  acid  completely  destroys  hsematin  by  boiling.     If 
hsamatin  be  shaken  with  chlorine  fvater^  the  color  vanishes  in- 
stantly ;  white  flakes  are  formed,  and  in  the  abfiltered  fluid  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  perchloride  of  iron  are  found.     If  hydrate  of 
sulphuric  acid  act  a  long  time  upon  haematin,  we  obtain,  under 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  (?),  hsematin  free  from  iron,  but  still 
red.     With  mineral  acids  hsematin  forms  combinations  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.    The  compounds  with  the  alkalies 
are  dissolved  in  water  with  dark  blood-red  color ;  they  are  also 
soluble  in  alcohol  *  and  ether.     If  the  solution  of  haematin,  in 
slightly  alkaline  water,  be  accurately  saturated  with  acetic  acid, 
we  thus  obtain  a  reddish-brown  fluid,  in  which  neutral  and  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  acetate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver  produce 
green  and  brown  precipitates;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  pro- 
duces no  precipitation. 

Hmnaphsein,   This  yet  little  known  coloring  mat-  2.  Hamaphwin. 
ter  is  said  to  be  found,  in  small  quantity,  in  arterial 
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as  well  as  in  yenons  blood,  and  to  determine  the  yellow  color  of 
the  serum.  It  differs  from  haematin  in  its  solnbility  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  In  the  blood  of  Malema  this  coloring  matter 
is  said  to  occnr  in  large  quantity ;  it  is,  without  doubt,  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  hsematin. 
8.  Hamatoidin.       ffsematoidin.     In    ligatured  bloodvessels  and  in 

extravasation,  are  found  small  crystals,  sometimes 
yellow,  sometimes  red,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  acid,  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  in  dilute  alkalies  ;  they 
are  called  haematoidin,  and  do  not  always  appear  to  contain  iron. 
Pigmentum  nigrum  oeeuli  (Augenschwarz),  is  found,  mixed 
with  mucus  (schleim),  in  the  eye  of  man  and  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. In  order  to  obtain  it,  the  choroi'dea  of  the  ox,  bearing  the 
Pigmentum  nigrum^  is  taken  out,  prepared,  and  laid  in  pure 
water  until  the  latter  is  no  longer  colored.  The  pigment  is  then 
stripped  off  with  a  hair  peneil  under  water.  A  black,  dull-look- 
ing, inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder,  which  is  dissolved  in  pure 
potassa  in  the  heat,  under  evolution  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  different  substances.  The  so-called  ink  of  the  cuttlefish  (genus 
Sepia)  is  a  similar  coloring  matter. 

Gall-Brawn  (Cholepyrrhin).  The  color  of  the 
Coloringmat-  g^n  ig  due  (o  a  brownish-yellow  coloring  matter, 
GiS^broinif*     which,  however,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  gall 

without  decomposition.  If  a  fluid  containing  this 
coloring  matter  be,  by  degrees,  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  it  assumes, 
successively,  a  brownish,  green,  violet,  red,  and  at  last,  yellow 
color.  This  substance  is  occasionally  found,  as  a  muddy  deposit, 
in  the  gall,  or  collected  as  a  concretion,  forming  gall-stones,  which 
show  the  above-mentioned  reaction  with  nitric  acid.  It  possesses 
a  yellow,  or  reddish-brown  color,  is  infusible,  tasteless,  and  in- 
odorous, insoluble  in  water.  Dissolves  in  potassa,  with  yellow 
color ;  the  solution  assumes  a  green  color  in  the  air,  under  pro- 
Gall-yeUow.       duction    of  leaf-ffreen.      The   so-called  gaU-yellaw 

(Bilifulvin,  BilifuTvinic  Acid)  arises,  probably,  from 
Coloring  mat-  gall-brown.  Also  in  urine  are  found  several  cohr^ 
t«r8  of  unne.     ^^^  mattere^  whose  nature,  however,  is  not  yet  known. 
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GENERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  PROXI- 
MATE CONSTITUENTS  OP  THE  VEGETABLE  AND  OP 
THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

ULMIN-SUBSTANCES  AND  HUMIN-SUBSTANCES. 

Bt  mouldering  and  putrefaction  (p.  57),  the  common  constitu- 
ents of  plants  and  animals  separate  into  a  series  of  substances, 
which  are  distinguished  by  fixed  durability,  and  are  called  ulmin 
and  humin  substances.  The  same  matters  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies  upon  the  above  compounds.  By 
mould,  is  understood  that  mixture  of  the  products  of  decomposi* 
tion  with  disintegrated  rock  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
whose  fertility  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  organic  products  of 
decomposition.  As  the  process  of  decay  does  not  cease,  the  or- 
ganic constituents  are  subject  to  a  constant  change ;  thus,  by  the 
oxidation  of  ulmic  acid  arises  humio  acid,  from  humio  acid 
goic  acid,  and,  in  like  manner,  by  the  oxidation  of  geio  acid, 
crenic  acid  may  be  formed.  In  the  soil,  the  above-mentioned 
acids  are  generally  united  with  bases,  especially  with  ammonia. 
The  constitution  of  these  matters  is  expressed  by  the  following 
empirical  formulae : — 

Ulmin     ........  CJI,fi,^, 

Ulmic  acid 0^11,^0,^, 

Humin C,qHj,Oij, 

Humic  acid G^ll^fi^^^ 

Geio  acid C^JI^^Oj^, 

Crenic  acid  (Quellsaure)     .     .  Cj^Ilj^Oj^j, 

Apocrenic  acid  (Quellsatzsaure)  C^U^Oj^- 

Of  these  substances,  crenic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  apocrenic, 
ulmic,  and  humic  acid  dissolve  in  alkalies;  ulmin  and  humin 
are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkalies ;  but  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
can  be  made  soluble  by  being  changed  into  ulmic  and  humic 
acid.     These  compounds  are  all  amorphous  and  inodorous.     If 
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they  be  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  with  eyolntion  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  we  obtain  formic  and  carbonic  acid.  They  are  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid,  and,  with  chlorine,  they  give  yarioas  chlo- 
rine-products. 

uimin-Bub-  Under  ulmin'SuAstaneeg  are  generally  included 

Btanoea.  the  matters  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  adds 

upon  sugars,  as  well  as  each  of  those  which  occur  in 
nature  in  some  kinds  of  brown  turf.  In  constitution,  these  mat- 
ters agree  with  each  other,  but  in  their  remaining  relations  they 
show  such  marked  deviations,  that .  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
identical.  They  are  of  brown  color,  and  are  led  over,  by  the 
action  of  acids,  under  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  the  humin-sub- 
stances.  If  we  treat  cane-sugar  a  long  time  with  a  dilute  acid, 
below  the  boiling  point,  it  forms  brown  flakes ;  if  we  treat  these 
with  alkalies,  ulmic  acid  is  dissolved  whilst  ulmin  remains. 
l.Ulmioacid.  Ulmtc  Add  is   precipitated  from  the  alkaline 

solution  by  an  acid,  as  a  brownish  jelly,  which  com- 
pletely dissolves  in  water.  By  being  well  dfied,  it  loses  its  solu- 
bility. The  solution  of  ulmate  of  ammonia  gives,  with  the 
metal  salts,  precipitates  which  consist  of  ulmate  of  ammonia  and 
ulmates  of  metals. 
2.  uimiiL  Ulmin.    A  brown  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 

acids,  and  alkalies.  After  a  long  time,  ulmin  is 
changed,  by  alkalies,  into  ulmic  acid. 

Humin-Bub-  ^^  relation  to  the  Rum%n'9uh9tance9^  in  general, 

stances.  the  Same  is  true  that  is  given  in  connection  with  the 

ulmin-substances.  They  all  naturally  contain  water 
and  ammonia  in  various  proportions ;  they  occur  in  black  turfs,  in 
soil,  and  in  soot ;  they  essentially  differ  from  the  artificial,  and 
have  different  atomic  weights. 

Humio  acid.  Sumic  Acid.     If  we  boil  a  long  time  8  parts 

^  sugar  with  2  parts  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 

and  20  parts  water,  we  obtain  a  dark-brown  body — a  humin- 
substance.  This  is  treated  with  potassa,  and  the  humic  acid 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  appears  a  blackish-brown, 
slippery  mass,  of  slightly  astringent  and  acid  taste.  When  dry 
it  is  black,  inodorous,  and  tasteless.  With  the  alkalies,  it  gives 
soluble  compounds ;  with  the  alkali  earths  and  heavy-metal  oxides, 
sometimes  soluble,  sometimes  insoluble  compounds.  Humic  acid 
has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  ammonia,  and  holds  it  so  firmly 
that,  even  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  does  not '  escape. 
Geic  acid-  ^J  absorbing  oxygen,  humic  acid  is  converted  into 

geic  acid.  If  we  extract  soil  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitated 
humic  acid  contains,  also,  ammonia. 
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JSumin.     The  portion  of  humin-substance,  which  uun^i^^ 
is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  is  dark-colored,  and  is  con- 
verted, by  the  influence  of  strong  alkalies  into  humic  acid. 

Crenic  and  Apocrenic  Add  (Quellsaure  and  Quell- 
satzsaure).     These  acids  are  found  in  the  water  of  Crenic  and  upo- 
Beveral  springs,  and  appear  to  be  common  products  Their  foma- 
of  putrefaction ;  they  are  found  in  soil,  in  mouldering  tion. 
wood,  in  brown  iron-stone  (ore),  in  iron-ochres,  etc. 
Apocrenic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  nlmin- 
substances  and  humin-substances,  and  appear  also  to  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  that  acid  upon  crude  iron.     The  pure  acids  are 
non-nitrogenous,  but  generally  the  acids  contain  ammonia.    They 
are  best  obtained  from  ochre,  which  is  boiled  with  caustic  lye. 
The  alkaline  fluid,  ovep-saturated  by  acetic  acid,  is  mixed  with 
acetate  of  copper  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed  of  apocrenate 
of  copper.     From  the  solution,  crenate  of  copper  is  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia.    In  the  decomposition  of  metallic  salts 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  the  pure  acids,  which,  however, 
as  remarked,  contain  ammonia. 

0!renu?jl(?td(  Quellsaure)  appears  as  a  hard,  trans-  ^  crenioacid. 
parent,  sulphur-yellow,  inodorous  mass;  not  crystal- 
line ;  soluble  in  all  proportions,  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  of  a  taste 
at  first  sour,- and  afterwards  astringent.  By  heating  with  pure 
potassa,  it  evolves  ammonfa.  By  long  standing  in  the  air,  it  is 
converted  into  apocrenic  acid.  It  forms  with  bases  yellow  com- 
pounds, some  of  which  are  soluble  and  some  insoluble.  The  salt 
of  protoxide  of  iron  is  found  in  several  mineral  waters.  But 
these  salts  all  contain  ammonia,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
double  salts. 

Apocrenic  Acid  (Quellsatzsaure)  possesses  a  dark 
color;  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  reddens  lit-  aoidT*^'*'"^ 
mus;    tastes  not  sour,  but  astringent  like  tannin.  ^ 

From  the  solution  in  water,  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  salts  possess  a  dark  color;  they  agree  in 
solubility  with  the  crenic  acids;  they  all  contain  ammonia. 

Extract-SedimenU    If  we  extract  fresh  or  dry      f-^* -^j^i: 
vegetable  substances  with  water,  we  obtain  colorless  j^^^ 
solutions,  which  become  dark-colored  by  evaporation 
in  the  air;  if  we  treat  the  extract-like  residue  with  water,  there 
remains  mostly  a  dark-colored  body,  which  is  called  extract-sedi- 
ment; this  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  agrees  in  its  relations  with 
the  nlmin-substances  and  those  of  humin. 

To  the  general  products  of  putrefaction  and  decay  Brown  and  U- 
belong  brown  coal  and  hituminovs  codL  tmninoiu  ooaL 
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kakodylic,  387 

— -  kinic,  303 

—  krameric,  306 
— —  komenic,  302 
— —  lactic,  143 

—  lantanoric,  340 
— —  laaroatearic,  167 

—  lecanoric,  407 
-— *  lecanoparic,  407 

—  lecanouric,  406 

—  leucotaric,  346 

— —  licheD«atearic,  277 
lichen,  404 

—  lipintc,  179 

. hydrate  of,  79 

iithic,  338 

>-«  lithorellinic,  278 
— —  lixarinic,  418 

—  madiac,  168 
— —  in:ilic,  287 

— —  malamtnic,  289 
—^  margaric,  169 

—  margarin-anlpbttric,  161 

—  meconic,  301 

mellitic,  306 

»-—  mellanarenie,  337 
— —  meUminic,  289 

—  mellisaic,  163 
•— —  melan-galltc,  404 

—  mercury-rulminic,  330 

—  meaozalie,  306 

—  mesityloxyd-aulpburic,  146 
•— «  mesito-tulphuric,  838 

80 


Acid,  metatartaric,  893 
— —  metacetionic,  147 
-«—  metamargaric,  161 
— -  meta-oleic,  176 
»^  metapectic,  446 
— -«  meta-macic,  899 

—  methylozyd-carbonic,  98 

— —  methylozyd-chlorcarboDic,  98 
»^  metbylozyd-tartAric,  898 
— —  metbylozyd-iolphocarbonic,  99 
— —  methylozyd'tulpharic,  99 
— —  methyl-hydroiQlphiiric,  99 
— ^  morinic,  401 
»-—  roorin-tannic,  397 
— —  moringaic,  173 

—  mncic,  299 

—  myriatic,  167 

—  mykomoliBic,  345 

—  myronie,  488 

myrozylic,  249 

— —  narcotinic,  376 

— -«  napbtyl-aulpho-aolpharie,  849 
nitro-aynapylic,  327 

—  nitro-tolaylic,  261 
benzoic,  247 


-  -ferricyanhydric,  321 

-  -pttrreeic,  423 

-  -falerianic,  151 

-  -phtaiioio,  183 

-  -chioronieeinic,  198 

-  -cblorpbenollic,  201 

-  •pheoollic,  201 

-  -pheoeasic,  201 
.-•alicylic,  814,413 

-aaiicyloua,  810 


-coumarrloua,  215 

■        -litbofellHiic,  878 

-aniiylic,  218 

-chioronieeinic,  193 
— — — -  •porreeic,  428 
-^—  oenanthic,  164 
— •  oleic,  174 
— ^  oleinic,  174 

—  clinic,  174 

olidic,  168 

—  opianic,  304,  375 
^—  opian-aalphoroni,  304 

oraellinic,  407 

-^—  orceic,  408 

ozalic,  881 

— -«  ozamid-ozalic,  883 

—  ozaminic,  283 
^—  ozanilic,  369 

—  ozycblor-Jiakodyltc,  388 
-^—  ozyfluor^kakodylic,  389 

—  ozaluric,  344 

—  ozypikrinnitric,  423 
— -  ozychlorkakodylic,  368 
— —  ozyfluorkakodylic,  389 

—  ozypikrin-nitric,  204 

—  palmitic,  167,  175 

—  parabanic,  330,  344 

—  parafu marie,  286 
^—  parcllagic,  403 
»-—  parapectic,  446 
^—  parachoiic,  361 

—  paracyanici  318 
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Acid,  paramidtc,  307 

paraUrtaric,  293 

—  pectic,  446 
— —  pectoaic,  446 

—  pelargonic,  163 

penU-chlorphenolic,  SOI 

—  phthalaroic,  183 
phtbalinic,  183 

phulinilic,  359 

hydrate  of,  183 

phenol-aulphuric,  199 

phoapboriBic,  106 

phoiphacetic,  146 

phtalinic,  182 

•— —  phulamic,  183 
— »  phtalic,  182 
— —  phtalanilic,  359 

^—  picramjloxjd-formie,  228 
^—  picramyloxyd-sulpboric,  228 
— —  pikraniiic,  206 

—  pikrinic,  201 

—  pikrin-nitric,  202 
— ^  pimelinic,  180 
— —  pimaric,  271 

pinic,  271 

pimentic,  220 

polygalic,  432 

—  propionic,  147 
^-^  purpuric,  343 

»^  parpurin-mlphuric,  414 

—  purpur-aulphnric,  413 
^—  pyromucic,  302 

—  pyromuconic,  303 
— ^  pyro-olivinic,  428 
^—  pyroracemtc,  296 

pyroUrtaric,  296 

—  pyroterebinic,  184 
— —  pyropectic,  446 
^—  pyrouric,  336 

— -  pyromorinic,  400 
^—  pyrogallic,  404 

—  pyromorin-tannie,  402 
^—  pyro-tannic,  403 

—  pyro-oliTinic,  428 

—  quadrichlor-butyric,  150 
— ^— -^—  -▼alerianic,  152 
— ^  qaercitronic,  402 

—  racemic,  293 

—  rhodizonic,  308 

—  rhabarberic,  410 
'  ricinic,  175 

— ^  roccelloas,  407 

—  roccifucic,  406 
— ^  roccelUc,406 
— —  roccic,  406 
— ^  rosaic,  346 

■    roRolic,  201 
^—  rufomorinic,  401 

rufiinffallic,  403 

-^—  redgaiiic,  403 

—  rubigallic,  403 
'•'—  rubinic,  404 
-^—  rubrin-nitric,  203 
^—  rutilin- sulphuric,  427 
"—  saccharic,  298 

-■        salicyloua,  207 
T—  aalisylic,  210 
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kcid,  aalicyl-amidic,  211 
— —  aantonic,  432 

—  MOtalic,  422 
aebacic,  180,  181 

—  ailTer-folmiDic,  330 
ail  vie,  270 

—  aolanic,  306 
atearic,  160 

—  atearophaoic,  162 

—  aucciotc,  177 

hydrate  of,  177 

—^  aaceiD-aulphuric,  179 

—  auberic,  hydrate  of,  180 
— *  ■uberanilic,  359 

siiipho-eainphoric,  182 

—  aulph-aniae-salphuric,  206 
^—  aulpho-naphtalid-MiIpharic,  233 
^—  ■ulpho-tolid-aulphoric,  237 

— ^— —  -cymid-aulphoric,  237 

— •  •camid-aolpburic,  237 

— ^— —  -benao-sulphuric,  254 
— — ^^  -benzid-aulpburic,  223 
— —  -cinn-salphuric,  249 
— —  •ulphomethyl-aulphuric,  98,  123 
— —  aalphokakodyl-tulphoric,  387 

—  aulphethyl-aulpharic,  110 
— —  anlphamyl-aal  phone,  113 
— —  aulpheiayl-aulphuric,  126 
•;— -  aulphaoilic,  360 

^— -  anlphopurparic,  413 

— ^—  aulphacetic,  142 

^—  auiphacetyl-ialphurlc,  142 

—  aalphethyl-aulpnuric,  106 

—  8ttlpho-cy mid-sal  phuric,  239 
— —  aaiphophenetol-sulpharic,  206 

'  sulphopianic,  305 
Unnic,  395,  398 

—  tanno-meianic,  403 
^—  taoDozylic,  402 
taruric,  289 

—  tartrallc,  292 
Urtrelic,  293 

—  terecric,  173 
— —  terephtalic,  184 

-— —  tetrachlor-bcDZoic,  244,  246 

—  trichlor-benzoic,  246 
— —  terebinic,  184 

— —  terebenainic,  193 
^—  terchlorpbeaolic,  201 

■  thionnelanic,  109 
toluylic,  239,  251 

trygenic,  338 

—  trinitrosalicylic,  214 
— -  tribromaalicylic,  213 

thionaric,  342 

tobacic,  306 

almic,  459,  460 

—  uric,  338 

uramilic,  342 

— -—  urenozydamid-ozalic,  33S 
— -  usnic,  408 
•— —  viridin-aulphuric,  414 
— •  Teratric,  304 

—  valerianic,  151 

—  viridinic,  401 

— —  zanthopenic,  305 
— ^—  zanthoproteiaic,  450 
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Acid,  zinofuliniDic,  330 
Aconitin,  374 
Acrolein,  142,  1S6 
Acrolein-ammonia,  142 
Acryl,  142 

Acryl,  oy hydrate  of,  142 
Aesculio,  430 
Alanin,  131,346,348 
Albumen,  448,  452 

vegetable,  452 

Alcohol,  102 
Aldehyd,  117, 130 
Aldehyd-ammonia,  131 
Aldehyd-resio,  131 
Alizarin,  418 
Alkanna-red,  420 
Alkanna-green,  420 
Alkalids,  346 
Alkaloids,  354 
Allyl-group,  168 
AllyU  168 
~—  Bulphocyanide  ofj  327 

oxide  of,  169 

Allantoin,  339 
Alloxan,  340 
Alloxantin,  339,  341,  344 
Alloxantotn,  339 
Aloin,  430 
AlphaorceVn,  409 
Althasin,  289 
Alumina,  tartrate  of,  291 
-^~—  aceUte  of,  134 
Almond,  bitter,  oil,  226 
Amarin,  365 
Amaaatin,  415 
Amaaetin,  415 
Amarin,  225 
Amber  oil,  264 
Amber,  273 
Amber-bitumen,  274 
Ambrain,  280 
Amiaatin,  415 
Ammelin,  368 
Ammelid,  368 
Aniaol,  205 
Ammonia,  gum,  275 

malatea  of,  288 

-^— —  camphorate  of,  181 

— ^— —  chlorauceinate  of,  145,  179 
'  succinate  of,  178 

salicylate  of,  208 

acetate  of,  133 

formate  of,  120 

anisylateof,  217 

— ^— —  benzoale  of,  244 

■  binitrosalicylate  of,  213 
chelidonate  of,  300 

chinate  of,  303 

kinnate  of,  303 

'       chloranibamidate  of,  198 

chloranilate  of,  197 

^— ^—  chlorcarbathaminate  of,  141 

chloracetate  of,  139 

-^— ^  chlorniceinate  of,  193 

-  chrysanisate  of,  210 
'       cyanate  of,  324 

fumarate  of,  286 


Ammonia,  oxalates  of,  282 

copperfulminate  of,  331 

leucoturate  of,  345 

lipinateof,  180 

malaminate  of,  289 

■  margnrinate  of,  159 

mellithate  of,  306 

nitrobenxoate  of,  247 

nitrophtalinate  of,  183 

^-^— —  phtalinate  of,  183 

propionate  of,  147 

rubianate  of,  203 

salicylate  of,  211 

salicylite  of,  208 

■  valerianate  of,  151 

tartrate  of,  290 

simple  tartrate  of,  290 

purpurate  of,  290 


Ammonium,  cyanide  of,  315 
— ^^— —  sulpho-cyanide  of,  326 
ferro*cyanide,  317 


Amyl-formyl,  124 
Amyl-amin,  357 
Amyl-urea,  326,  367 
Amyl,  112 

Aroyl-capronyl,  oxide  of,  153 
Amyl-mercaptan,  114 
Amyl,  acetate  of,  166 

-  sulphocyanide  of,  327 

-  falerianate  of,  327 
oxalate  of,  283 

-  oxyhydrate  of,  113 

borate  of,  113 

silicate  of,  113 

nitrate  of,  113 

-  nitrite  of,  113 

protosulphide  of,  114 

— —  bi-sulphide  of,  114 

Iodide  of,  114 

bromide  ofl  114 

chloride  of,  114 

■    ■       oxide  of,  112 

— —  su I pho- carbonate  of,  114 
— ^—  oxaminate  of,  283 

spirits  of,  283 

Amygdalin,  428 
Amylam,  439 
Amylen,  128 

borate  of,  113 

^— —  bisnlphide  of,  114 
^— —  bromide  of,  114 
——  chloride  of,  114 

iodide  of,  114 

oxide  of,  112 

oxyhydrate  of,  113 

protosulphide  of,  114 

nitrite  of,  113 

nitrate  of,  113 

silicate  of,  113 

Anacardium  oil,  278 
Anchusin,  420 
Anchusa-green,  420 
Anemonin,  267 
Angelicyl,  173 
Anilin,  223,  358 


-  cyanide  of,  360 


Anilin-urea,  367 
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Anilidf,  359 
Anise  oil,S05 
^— —  camphori  206 
AoMoin,  206 
Anisyl,  216 

imid-amid,  216 

— ^  bioxycbloride  of|  217 
—  bioxybromide  of»  217 

nitrid,  217 

Anime  reiin,  272 
Anthiario,  430 
Anthracid,  233 
Anthracin,  233 
Antimony  baaea,  390 

basic  tartrate  of,  291 

Antiroony-potassa,  basic  Urtrate  of,  291 

Appiin,  430 

Apposepidin,  347 

Arabin,  442 

Archil,  408 

Aricin,  383 

Amenic  bases,  386 

Arseaethy],  389 

Arsenic-ethyl,  amin-oxide  of,  389 

389 

Asarom  canphor,  267 
Asarit,  267 
Asarin,  267 

Asafietida,  275 

Asparagin,  289 

Asphalt,  274 

Aataoiar,  201 

Athamantin,  429 

Athamanta-oreoselinon,  oil  of,  264 

Atropin,  373 

Azocarbyls,  310 

Azolitmin,409 

Axoerythrin,  409 

Azobenzll,  225 

Azobenzoilid,  225 

Axobenzoyl,  azobenzoid,  azoboDzoidJD; 

Azo-oxybenzid,  222 

Azobeozid,  222 

B 
Baryta,  aceUte  of,  334 
—  cyanorate  of,  337 

allopbanate  of,  337 

aerate  of,  143 

malateof,288 

alphaorsellate  of,  406 

formate  of,  120 

I      amyloxyd-sulphate  of,  114 
..  benzoate  of,  244 

.  caprinate  of,  156 

:—  ca  prate  of,  155 

kinnate  of,  303 

•  chlorniceinate.of,  193 

chlorphenissate  of,  202 

citroconate  of,  295 

citrate  of,  298 

——  croconate  of,  308  - 

cyaoate  of,  337 

— ^—  cyanurate  of,  337 
...  inosinate  of,  350 

>  itaconate  of,  295 

lipinate  of,  180 


Baryta,  margarinate  of,  159 

mellitate  of,  306 

'  mesitylozyd-solphate  of,  146 

methylozyd  tartrate  of,  292 

nttrotoluylate  of,  251 

—  pelargonate.of9  155 
■  purpurate  of,  343 

salicylite  of,  208 

solphamyl-snlphsie  of,  113 

■  ■  valerianate  of,  151 

zincfulminate  of,  331 

urate  of,  340 

Bariam,  zinc-cyanide  of,  322 
— -  ferro-cyanide  of,  ^18 
fcrri-cyanide  of,  319 

—  mercury-CTanide  of,  322 


225 


cyanide  of,  316 
Bases,  organic,  354 
Bdellium,  275 
Bebeerin,  384 
Behynyl,  162 
Dehyl,  157 
Benzanil,225 
Benzanilid,359 
Benzoin,  224 

-resin,  274 


Benzoinamid,  274 
Benzoinam,  274 
Benzin,  221 
Benzid,  221 

r  chloride  of,  222 

Benzidin,  358 

Benzidam,  358 

Benzoen,  236 

Benzolin,  365 

Benzol,  221 

Benzil,  225 

Benzil-imid,  225 

Benzilam,  225 

Benzhydramid,  225, 227 

Benzoyl,  243 

— -*— -  satpho-cyanide  of,  226 

. oxide  of,  243 

-^— ^^—  biotysulphide  of,  245 

chloride  of,  245 

-^— ^^—  bioxychloride  of,  245 
— — — —  bioxybromide  of,  245 

bioxy iodide  of,  245  - 

acetyl-cblormte  of  bioiyebloride 


of,  245 


nitrid,  246 


Benzolin,  365 
Benzoylazotid,  225 
Benzolon  (Benzostilbin),  227 
Beozoates,  244 
Benzo-nitryl,246 
Benzon,  250 
Benzyl,  240 

chloride  of,  240 

hydrocMorato  of  oUoride  of,  341 

nitrid,  241 

Berberin,  383 

Berry-red,  418 

Berzelius  and  Mercet'a  combivatioB,  123 

Bergnmot-oil,  263 

Betula  resin,  272 

Betulin,  272 
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Batarocefn,  410 
BeUorcin,  410 
Betaroccin,  489 
Betaquinin,  282 
Bibenxamid,  244 
Bibromisatin,  416 
Bibromtalicylimid-aiDHl,  210 
Bibromanilin,  362 
Bicamphorimid,  181 
Bichlorchinon,  196 
— — ^— —  colorleM,  196 
'  yellow,  196 

■  violet,  196 

Bichlornaphtbalid,  241 

BichlorbeoioyI,  hydroeh!oi:ate  of  chloride 

of,  246 
Bichlorbeozoyl,  hydroehlorate   of   itiper- 

chloride  of,  246 
Bichloracetyl,  137 

■  chloride  of,  135 

— — ^—  acetate  of  oiychloride,  137 

formate  of,  137 

Bichlorbatyryl,  160 

— — — —  oxyhydrate,  150 
Bichlorbtttyral,  150 
Pichlorsalicylimidamid,  209 
Bichtorvaleryl,  152 
Bichloroenanthyl,  164 
Bichloritatin,  416 
— — ^—  oxyhydrate  of,  165 
Bichloraoilin,  362 
Bicyanoroelanilio,  361 
Biethyl-amylnmin,  357 
Bilifulvin,  468 
Bimethylamio,  364 
Binitro-melanilin,  367 
Binitro-aoiaol,  212 

-aniaidin,  212 

Binitro-benzid,  222,  241 
Binitro-azobenzid,  223 

anthracid,  234 

tolid,  236 

lid,  237 

-cumid,  237 

meaitol,  238 

meaidin,  238 

naphthalid,  242 

Bioxyprotein,  453 
Birch  oil,  264 
Biphoamethyl,  386 
Biauccinamid,  178 
Biamethyl  (Biamuth-ethyl),  393 
Bitter-principlea,  425 
Blue,  Berlin,  30 

—  Tarnbull»a,  30 

—  baaic,  30 
Bohea  tanning,  400 
Brazilin,  420 
Bnicia,  380 
Brucin,  380 
Bromacety],  141 

•— ^— —  oxyhydrate  of,  141 
Bromal,  141 
Bronnoforro,  121 
Bromaniiin,  362 
Bromcinchonin,  381 
Bromphenetol,  206 


Bromterebeo,  260 
Bromterpentin,  260 
Bromaniae-oil,  206,  207 
BronaciDnaoiin,  231 
Bromthioneaaal,  226 
Bronabenzid,  241 
Buckthorn  berriea,  424 
Butyrin,  186 
Butyral,  148 
Bntyr-amid,  149 
Butyryl,  148 

oxyhydrate,  148 

^— ^  protochloride,  149 
Butyron,  160 
Butyronitryl,  149 
Butyratea,  149 
Butylamin,  367 
Butyren,  128 
gas,  HI,  128 


CadnniBin,  cyanide  of,  316 
Caffein,  369 

hydroehlorate  of,  369 

— ■^—  sulphate  of,  369 

nitrate  of,  869 

CaTncin,  427 

Cajeput  oil,  261 

Calcium,  mercury-cyanide  of,  322 

Campbene,  256 

Campbilen,  269 

Camphin,  262 

Camphor,  formation  of,  257 

■  helenium,  266 

oil,  261 

Borneo,  261 

— "^  anemone,  267 
aaarum,  267 


cedar,  265 

-^~—  cantharides,  267 
^^—  tobacco,  267 
^—  palsatillen,  267 

lanrns,  261 

— —  maijorana,  266 
-^-—  monarda,  266 
^^—  menthen,  265 

violet,  266 

saasafras,  266 

Camphron,  262 
Camphoranilid,  359 
Cane-sugar,  443 
Cantharides  camphor,  267 
Canthariden,  267 
Caoutchin,  264 
Caoutchouc,  276 
Capronyl,  163 
Capron,  163 
Capronates,  153 
Caprinyl,  156 
—  oxyhydrate,  156 
oxychloride,  156 


Caprylon,  166 
Caramel,  439 
Capsicin,  385 
CaproyI,  114 
Carvacrol,  200 
Caruen,  263 
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Carbohydrates,  434 
CarbyU,  281 

sulphate  of,  127 

Carthamin,  420 

Carmin,  421 

Carnen,  263 

CarbaniHd,  359 

Carbamid,  367 

Carbothiaidin,  132,  371 

Carbon,  Msquichloride  of,  139 

Casein,  454 

Cascarilla  oil,  264 

Castorin,  280 

Catechin,  400 

Catechu  tannin,  397 

Cedar-oil,  265 

Cedar-camphor,  265 

Cedriret,  201 

Cellulose,  434 

Cerotin,  116 

Cernauba  wax,  167 

Cerotyl,  116, 162 

oxide  of,  162 

— -^—  cerotate  of,  1 66 
— —  oxy hydrate  of,  166 
— —  sulphate  of,  166 
Cerossyl,  115,  162 
Cerosinyl,  166 

oxide  of,  166 

Cerosin,  166 

Cerin,  116,  162 

Ceroten,  129 

Cerotin,  116 

Cethy],  oxyhydrate  of,  U5 

chloride  of,  115 

ethalate  of,  1 15 

Cetrarin,  410 

Ceten,  129 

Cheese,  454 

Chelerythrin,  377 

Chelidonin,  377 

Chinaroth,  399 

Chinoidin,  383 

Chinidin,  382 

Chinin,  382 

hydrochi  orate  of,  382 

—  sulphate  of,  382 
Chinotin,  382 
Chinolio,  363 
Chinon,  194 

Chitin,  455 
Chiococcin,  427 
Chinon-amid,  455 
Chinovb,  431 
Chloral,  138 
Chloralid,  138 
Chloracetyl,  137 

chloride  of,  138 

— —  oxychloride  of,  139 

^^— —  formote  of  oxy  bichloride,  141 

— — —  acetate  of  oxy  bichloride,  141 

— — — chlorformate  of  oxybichloride, 

141 
— — -  bichioracetate  of  oxybichloride, 
141 

— •  chloracetate  of  oxybichloride, 

141 


Chloracetyl,  chloroeoanthate  ofox  jcUoiide, 

155 
— — —  chlor-soccioate  of  oxycbloiide, 

179 

oxide  of,  137 

—  oxyhydrate  of,  137 

— ^—  terchloride  of,  139  ' 

■  oxybichloride  of,  140 
-^— ^  sulphochloride  of,  140 

■  oxTbromide,  140 
^-^^~—  chlorbroniide  of,  140 

— —  carbonate  of  oxy  chloride  of,  140 
-— ^^— —  chlor-succiaate  of  ozyrcbloride 

of,  179 
— — —  oxalate  of  bichloride  of,  284 
Chlorfortnyl,  122 

'    chloride  of,  122 
-  bichloride  of,  122 

^-^^~—  oxychloride  of,  123 
— — —  sulphochloride  of,  123 
*-^—^  bichioracetate  of  oxychloride, 

137 
^— —  chlor-sulphide,  123 

-^"-  acetate  of  oxychloride,  136 

— -^— —  chlorformate    of   oxychloride, 

123 
«-^^—  sulphite,  123 
— ^—  terchloride,  123 
Chlorbenxin,  241 
Chlor-campben,  260 
Chlor-terehen,  260 
Chlor-turpentin,  260 
Cblorbutyron,  149 
Chloracrol,  154 
Chlorallyl,  170 
Chloranilin,  362 
Chlorcyananilid,  360 
Chlornicin,  857 
Chlorophyl,  417 
Chloramyl,  114 
Chlorchinon,  195 
Chlormesitol,  238 
Chlormesityl,  146 
Chlormethyl,  100 
Chloroform,  121 
Chloroxal-ether,  2S4 
Chloroxethamid,  284 
Chloroxamethan,  284 

Chlorparacetyl,  vide  methylen-fbnnyl,  126 
Chlor-picramyl,  226 
Cblor-stibeathyl,  393 
Chlortolid,  236 
Chlorchinon,  196 
Chloroxalamid,  284 
Chloranil,  197 
Chloranilam,  198 
Chlohinilammon,  198 
ChloraniUamid,  197 
Chlorhydroadil,  197 
Chloronicin,  192 
Chloronicein-amid,  193 
Chloranise-oil,  207 
Chlor-isatin,  415 
Chlor-pikrin,  204 
Chlor-saligenin,  216 
Cblor-cinnamin,  231 
Chloraldehyd,  139     . 
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Cblor-etbyl,  111 
Chioryaoetamid,  140 
Cblorcarbcthamidy  140 
Chlor-tQccyl,  144 
Chlorcuminyi,  363 
Chlorcinnapryl,  363 
Chlorcaffein,  369 
Chlorisatin,  369 
Cholepyrrhin,  458 
Cholettrophan,  343,  344 
Cboleacerin,  279 
Cholesterilena,  380 
Cboiacrol,  879 
Chondrin,  457,  454 
Chromium,  oxalate  of,  283 

—  cyanide,  316 
Chrytorharonio,  424 
Chryaamtoamid,  254 
Cbryaen,  234 
Cbrytid,  234 
Cinnanilid,  359 
CinchoniD,  38 1 

•  aolpbate  of,  381 
■        hydrochlorate  of,  382 
Cinchona,  381,  399 
Cinchonetin,  381 
Cinnyl,  cimmyl,  248 

—  bioxychloride^  249 
Cinnamid,  230 
Cinnamyl,  228 
oxide  of,  228 

— ^— ^  oxychloride  of,  228 

nitrate  of,  229 

-.^«—  sulphide  of,  229 
Cinnamon  oil,  229 
Cinnamein,  229 
Cinnamia,  230 
Cinnanilid,  359 
CisampeliDe,  383 
Citratea,  297 
Citraconates,  295 
Citren,  263 
Citrilen,  263 
Clove  oil,  264 
^—  camphor,  264 
Cobalt,  cyanide  of,  316 

sesquicyanide  of,  816 

Coccuiin,  431 
Cocinon^  156 
Cocyl,  156 
Codein,  374 
Codeia,  374 
Coflee-tannin,  397 
Colophen,  260 
Colchicin,  378 
Columbin,  431 
Coloring  matters,  415 
Collodiuffl,  439 
Colophon,  270 
Copaiva,  balaam,  271 

oil,  263 

Copper,  dicyanide,  316 

"  protocyanide,  316 

acetate  of,  134 

— — —  campborate  of,  182 
■      croeonate  of,  308 


Copper,  copper-falminaie  of,  331 
ether-cam phorate  of,  185 

—  Inotinate  of,  350 
■    lactate  of,  14 

—  oenanthate  of,  154 
aal  icy  lite  of,  209 


Copal,  273 
Corrdalin,  381 
Cork  substance,  439 
Coal,  brown,  461 
— —  bituminous,  461 
Coniin,  363 
Cotamtn,  376 
CoUrnia,  376 
Coumaryl,  214 
Conmarin,  214 
Cow-tree  reain,  275 
Creatin,  349 
Creatinin,  370 

sulphate  of,  370 


Creosote,  199 

Cryaullin,  454 

CrysUlli  tferUri,  291 

Cubeba  oil  and  cubeba  eamphor,  264 

Cueormin,  422 

Cudbear,  408 

Cuninanilid,  359 

Cumid,  237 

Cumidin,  363 

Cumin  (CuroyI),  222,  237 

Cumen,  239 

Cuminol,  238 

Cumyl,238 

oxide  of,  238 

— -^  chloride  of,  238 
— ^—  sulphide  of,  238 

bioxysulphide  of,  238 


bioxybromide  of,  238 

Cnminyl,  251 

bioxychloride  of,  252 
bioxybromide  of,  252 


Curarin,  380 
Cureumin,  422 
Cyannrates,  336-337 
Cyanogen,  sulpbide  of,  336 

'  protochloride  of,  328 

-^— —  metachloride  of,  329 
— —  bichloride  of,  329 
— —  protobromide  of,  329 

■       protoiodide  of,  329 
— —  sulphide  of,  336 
-  bromide  of,  329 


Cyano-otl,  268 
Cyanogen,  828, 310 
Cyanides,  313, 317 
Cyanethyl,  147 
Cyanmethyl,  136 
Cyanamyl,  153 
Cyanilin,  360 
Cyancumidin,  363 
Cyanethin,  365 
Cymidin,  363 
Cymid,  237 
Cymin,  222,  239 
Cynodin,  289 
Cystin,  349 
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Dammara  reaiii,  271 
Damniary],  271 
Daturin,  373 
Delphiniii,  378 
Delphenin,  223 
Dextrine,  441 
Dextrine-sugar,  444 
Diaethylamin,  457 
DiasUse,  441 
DiBuan,  346 
Disacry],  143 
Doeglyl,  175 
Dracy],  236 
Dragon*i-b]ood,  275 
Dyslywn,  279 
Dolcose,  433 
Duicio,  433 


Elaen,  129 

Elayl-platinora,  127 

Elayl,125 

biralpbide,  125 

—  tetra>8ulphide,  125 
iodide,  126 

— ^  bromide,  126 

—  chloride,  126 

—  oxycbloride,  127 
i  -    •aiphate,  127 

— ^—  ether-aulpbate,  126 
Eleadin,  187 
Eleoii  oil,  263 

—  resin,  272 
Emetin,  378 
Emeta,  378 
Emalsin,  451 
Eracyl,  176 
Erytrarsin,  390 
Erythropbyl,4l8 
Erytbroretin,4IO 
Erythrolitmio,  409 
Erythrolein,  409 
EiTthromannit,  408 
Erythroglucin,  408 
Erytbrine,  406 
Erythrine-ether,  407 
Essential-soap,  190 
Etbal,  115 

Ether,  104 

,  acetic,  164 

— -  oxainid,  104 
Ethylamin,  357 
Ethyl  amy  lamin,  357 
Ethyl,  urea,  367 
Ethyl,  100 
— ^  anisylate  of,  219 

aconate  of,  287 

-^—  adipinate  of,  185 

aceUte  of,  164 

-^—  aerate  of,  165 

■  allophanate  of,  324 

■  behenate  of,  166 
-^—  bensoate  of,  252 
-^—  binitro-bensoate  of,  252 

batyrate  of,  166 

■   brom^e  of,  111 


Ethyl,  bichlor-bromide  of,  1 1 1 
— -  borate  of,  105 

■  bietber-pbospbate  of,  105 

■  biaolpbide  of,  109 

—  caprooate  of,  166 
caprate  of,  166 

—  cyanarenate  of,  166 
^— —  cyanate  of,  325 

— ^—  cerotinate  of,  166 

—  carbonate  of,  104 

— ^-*  cblorniceinate  of,  193 


-  chlorformate  of,  164 

-  cbloracetate  of,  164 

-  campborate  of,  185 

•  chrysanisate  of,  210 

-  einnamate  of,  252 

-  citrate  of,  298 

-  cttminate  of,  252 

•  doeglinate  of,  176 

-  elaidate  of,  176 

•  evemate  of,  408 
-fluoride  of,  111  ' 

-  formate  of,  164 

-  fiimarate  of,  286 

-  byperchlorate  of,  106 

•  hippurate  of,  252 

-  itaconate  of,  295 

-  laurostearate  of,  165 

•  mellitate  of,  307 

-  margarate  of,  307 

•  mucate  of,  298 

-  nitrate  of,  165 

-  nitrite  of,  165 

-  nitro-benxoate  of,  252 

-  nitro-cinnamate  of,  2oS 

-  niiro-toluyiate  of,  252 

-  oxaminate  of,  283 

-  opianate  of,  305 

-  oxalate  of,  283 
'  oxide  of,  101 

-  oxyhTdrate  of,  102 

-  oxychlor^ehloracetate  of,  165 

-  oleate  of,  176 

-  orsellinate  of,  407 

-  oenanthate  of,  165 

-  phtalinate  of,  185 

-  phospb%fe  of,  105 

-  phosphite  of,  105 

-  phosphide  of,  385 

-  propionate  of,  166 

-  protosulphide  of,  109 


propionate  of,  165 
—  pyro-mucate  of,  302 
— — ^  quadrichlor-butyrate  of,  302 

sulphite  of,  165 

— —-  sttlpbaie  of,  165 

^^—  sttlpho-cyanide  of,  327 

— — *-  sulpbo-carbonate  of  bioxide  of,  107 

'■■  Btearopbanate  of,  166 
sulpho-carbonate  of,  165 

sebacylate  of,  185 


-  succinate  of,  184 
•  suberate  of,  185 

-  salicylate  of,  219 

-  terebenzinaie  of,  193 

-  tribasic  phosphate  of^  105 

-  teraalphide  of,  109 
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Ethy],  tolajltte  of,  S62 
■  ,  tartrate  of,  292 

—  TalerUnate  of,  165 
— —  Toratrate  of,  304 
Elhyl-formjl,  128 
EuchroD,  307 
EagoDin,  220 
Eopion,  129,  235 
Etphorbium,  272 
Euphorbia-ream,  272 
Eoxanthin,  422 
Eaxanthon,  423 
Extractrsediment,  45S 

F 
FermoDt  oila,  268 
Ferrocyaoidet,  818 
Ferricyanidea,  319 
Ferrulyl,  171 
FibriA,  448,  452 
Fibrin-protein,  153 
Fibro-fibrin,448 
Fibroin,  454 
Fiehtelite,  236 
Formal,  163 

Formic  oil,  artificial,  193 
Formyl,117,  119 
acetate  of  oxycbloride  of,  136 

—  bromide  of,  121 
— ^—  bromiodide  of,  122 
bichloride  of,  121 

— — —  bichloracetate  of  oxychlorideof,  137 

— —  iodochloride  of,  122 

——^  formate  of  oxychloride  of,  122 

iodide  of,  120 

— ^—  chh>ride  of,  12] 
aolphide,  120 

—  terchloride,  121 

—  oxychloride,  121 
— ^—  aulphoehloride,  122 
Formanilid,  359 
Fruit-aogar,  443 
Fulminan,  330 
Fulminatea,  330, 331 
Fumaramid,  286 
Furforin,  366,  194 
Furfurol,  193 

Fuaelole,  poUto,  113 


Galbanom,  275 
Oalanga  oil,  264 
Gall  brown,  458 
Gall-nnt  Unnin,  398 
Gall-yellow,  398 
Gnllipot,  271 
Gamboge,  275 
Garancin,  420 
Gaultherilen,  264 
Gelatin  aagar,  347 
Geotianin,  423 
Glaocin,  377 
GlauGO-picrtn,  377 
Globulin,  457 

Gluten,  vegetable)  442»461 
Glue,  456 

,  bone,  456 


Glne,  cartilage,  457 
Gyzcyrrhixin,433 
Glycyrin,  433 
Glycerin,  186,433 
Glycoooll,  346,  347 

hydrochi  orate  of,  347 

nitrate  of,  347 

'        aulpbate  of,  347 
— ^^—  -potaaaa,  347 
.'  .     '         -aulpbate  of  potaaaa,  347 
•nitrate  of  potaaaa,  348 


-  -leadoxyd,  347 

-  -copperoxyd,  347 


Glycyl,  oxide  of,  186 

btttyrate  of,  186 

— —  eleadinate  of,  186 

lauroatearinate  of,  186 

— —  myristicinate  of,  186 
— ^-—  margarinate  of,  186 

oleinateof,  186 

■  palmitinate  of,  186 

atearophanate  of,  186 


-^—  atearinate  of,  186 
—  valerianate  of,  186 
Gold,  protocyanide  of,  317 

tercyanide  of,  317 

Grnbengaa,  95 
Guaiacen,  220 
Gnaiac  reain,  274 
Goaiacol,  200 
Guanin,  367 
Guaranin,  369 
Gumelaatic,  276   . 
Gamlac,  274 
Guma,  441 
Gummi-gutta,  275 
Gun-cotton,  438 
Gutta-percha,  276 


Hcmatoidin,  458 
Hsroaphoain,  457 
Hematoxylin,  421 
Hcmatin,  421,  457 
Hcmatein,  422 
Halogena,  33 

Harmalin,  hydrocyanide  of,  384 
383 


Harmin,  383 
Hartite,  236 
Hatachetin,  129 
Helecoidin,  427 
Helenium  eamphor,  266 
Helenin,  266 
Helicin,  427 
Heveeti,  276 
Hexachlorvaleryl,  152 
Hom-tiaauea,  455 
Humin,  459,  461 

aubatancea,  459,  460 


Hydrindin,  415 
1  Hydroamyl,  ll2 
I  Hydrocyamin,  373 
I  Hydroeobaltcyanic  acid,  322 
I  Hydrocumid,  237 
'  Hydrocymid,  237 
;  Hydrocinnamid,  230 
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Hydrochryttd,  234 
Hjdrochrysammid,  254 
Hydroanthracid,  233 
Hydronapbthalid,  231 
Hydrobenaid,  2*21 
Hydrobenxamid,  227 
Hydrotolid,  236 
Hydrochinon,  colorless,  194 

■      greeo, 195 
^— -^—  hydrocbl orate  of,  195 
— —  rbomboidal,    aulpho-hydrata 

or,  196 
Hydrocarbyls,  9t 
Hydroisocarbyls,  92 
Hydromethyl,  95 
Hydroethyl,  100 
Hydroformyl,  125 

Hydroacetyl-rormyl,  bromide  of,  128 
Hydroenanthyl,  154 
Hydroaiocarbyls,  334 
Hydropolycarbyis,  168 
Hydrindin,  415 
Hydryls,  354 
Hyoscyamin,  373 


Idrialin,  235 
Idryl,234 
Imasatin,  415 
Imaaetin,  415 
Imabenxil,  225 
Imperatoria  oil,  264 
India-rubber,  276 
Indta-yellow,  422 
Indigo-btue,  412 

brown,  412 
red,  412 

white,  414 

carmine,  414 

411 

Indin,  415 
Indigin,  414 
Inotit,  444 
Inulin,  441 
lodal,  142 
lodethyl,  110 
lodamyi,  114 
lodacetyl,  141 

oxyhydrate  of,  142 

lodanilin,  362 
lodmesityl,  146 
Iodoform,  120 
Iren,  266 
Iron,  acetate  of,  134 

—  angelicate  of,  173 
^—  ferrocyanide  of,  318 
>—  hydrocyanate  of,  319 

—  aalicylite  of,  208 
-^—  bensoate  of,  245 

—  lacUte  of,  144 
-^—  protocyanide  of,  316 

aesquicyanide  of,  316 

»—  acaquisulpbo  cyanide  of,  326 
— —  aaccinate  of  peroxide  of,  179 
Iron-potataa,  tartrate  of  protoxide  of,  291 
Itatin,  414 
Isatyd,  414 


Isatimid,  415 
Itatilin,  415 
Isaten,  415 

J 
Jamaicin,  385 
Jervin,  378 
Juice-green,  424 
Juniper-berry  oil,  264 


Kakothelin,  380 
Kakodyl,  386 

fluoride  of,  389 

bichloride  of,  388 

^—  iodide  of,  389 
— —  nitrate  of,  386 

■  oxychloride  of,  388 
— — -  oxyiodide  of,  389 
-^— ^—  protobromide  of,  389 

aulphokakodylate  of  ralphide  of. 
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-  aulphide  of,  387 

-  oxide  of,  386 

-  protochloride  of,  387 
•  terchloride  of,  388 

-  auperchloride  of,  388 
>  terbromide  of,  389 


Kapnomar,  201 
Kreatin,  349 
Kreatinin,  350 
Kino  tannin,  350 
Kyanol,  358 
KryaUllin,  358 


Lnctnmid,  144 

Lactates,  144 

Lactid,  144 

Lactin,  442 

Lactyl,  143 

Lad  an  urn,  275 

Lanrostearyl,  157 

Laurel-oil,  261 

Laurus-camphor,  261 

Lavender-oil,  263 

Lead,  bisulpbocyanide  of,  327 

—  aceutea  of,  134 

—  amid-camphorate  of,  181 

anisylate  of,  217 

— ^  butyrate  of,  149 
elaidinate  of^  176 

formate  of,  120 

——  margarate  of,  159 

—  nitroaalicylate  of,  210 

—  pikrin-nitrate  of,  203 

aalicylite  of,  209 

— —  salicylamidate  of,  211 
— —  stearate  of,  161 
-^—  succinate  of,  179 
valerianatee  of,  162 

—  xinc-cyanide  of,  322 

—  sugar  of,  1 34 
•^^-  cyanide  of,  316 

■       malate  of,  314 
— —  sulphocyanide  of,  326 

—  ferro-cyanide  of,  318 
— —  vinegar  of,  134 
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Lead-plaster,  191 
Leaf- wax,  167 

red, 418 

^—  yellow,  418 
Leather,  454 
Lecanort  ether,  407 
Legumin,  451 
Leoion-oil,  263 
— ■^—  -camphor,  263 
Leucin,  346,  348 
Luteolin,  423 
Lichenin,  441 
Licorice  augar,  433 
Lignin,  438 
Lime,  acetate  of,  134 
'■^—  angelicate  of,  173 

butyrateor,  149 

cholidonate  of,  300 

— -^  chlorpheniaate  of,  201 

-  citrate  of,  298 

kinate  of,  303 

-^—  lipinate  of,  180 
-^—  malainate  of,  289 
— ^—  margarinate  of,  169 

meconate  of,  302 

— ^—  Qsnanthate,  154 

oxalate  of,  278,  282 

— ^—  aaccinate  of,  178 

tartrate  of,  291 

Limonin,  431 

Liquor  anodynus  Hoffmanni,  103 
Litmai,  408 
Lophio,  227,  365 


Madder-root,  418 

Manesia,  mercarycyanide  of,  322 

Magneaia,  aylvate  of,  271 

Malamid,  289 

Malatea,  288 

Mangancae,  benzoate  of  protoxide,  245 

— ^— —  cyanide  of,  316 

Manna  sui^ar,  431 

Mannit,  432 

Margaratea,  159 

Margarin,  187 

Margaron,  162 

Margaryl,  158 

Ma  rjorana  camphor,  266 

Maatich,  273 

Meconin,431 

Meconatea,  301 

Medullin,  438 

Melam,  368 

Melamin,368 

Melanilin,  361 

Melanoximid,  361 

Melen,  129 

Meliaain,  116,  163 

Meliaiinyl,  163 

Melissyl,  116 

•  palmitate,  116 


Mel  Ian,  332 
Mellan-lead,  332 
Mellan'potaaaium,  332 
Mellan-ailver,  332 
MelliUtcs,  306 


Mellon,  332 
Meniapermin,  385 
Men  then,  265 
Mercaptan,  1 10 
Mercury-ally  I,  119 

aniphethyl,  110 

cyanides  of,  316,  322 

fulminating,  331 

— —  fulminate  of  protiodide,  331 
acetate,  135 


—  platinumcyanide  of,  323 
Mesit,  164 
Mesiten,  164 
Mesitol,  237 
Me8itylen,237 
Meaityl,  oxide  of,  146 
Meaitylid,  oxyhydrate  of,  146 
-aldehyd,  145 


Mesityloxyd-chlorplatinuro,  146 

Metals,  sulphocyanides  of,  326,  327 

Metacetyl-urea,  325 

Metacetyl,  147 

Metaceton,  148 

Metacetonyl,  oxyhydrate  of,  147 

Metacinnamein,  230 

Metacinnamin,  230 

Metapectin,  446 

Metamylen,  129 

MeUldehyd,  131 

Meutolotdin,  863 

Meustyrol,  230 

Methylen,  125 

Methyl-acetyl,  145 

Methyl-urea,  367 

Metbyl-formyl,  125 

,  chlorides  of,  126 


Metbyl-amin,  357 
Mythyl-amin,  phosphide  of,  385 
Methylal,  163 
Methyl- ethylamin,  357 
Methyl-biethylamin,  357 
Methyl-amylamtn,  357 
Methylen-lormyl,  protiodide  of,  126 
Methyl-mercaptan,  99 
Methyl,  95 

aceUte  of,  163 

'■  anisylate  of,  219 
bromide  of,  100 


•  bisulphide  of,  99 

•  bipbospbide  of,  385 

>  basic  borate  of,  97 
■  acid  borate  of.  97 

-  batyrate  of,  164 

-  basic  formate  of,  163 

-  binitrosalicjlate  of,  219 

>  benzoate  of,  232 

•  bibrom-aniaylate  of,  219 

•  caprate  of,  164 

•  capronate  of,  164 

>  chloranisylate,  219 

•  chlorforroate  of,  163 

•  chloracetale  of,  164 

•  carbonate  of,  97 
.  chloride  of,  100 

•  cyanurenate  of,  337 

•  cyanate  of,  325 

•  citrate  of,  298 
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Methyl,  diphosphate  or,  385 

■  formate  of,  163 

■  flaoride  of,  100 

iodide  of,  99 

— —  margarate  of,  164 

■  mucate  of,  299 

nitrate  of,  97 

——  oiyhydrate  of,  96 

oaalate  of,  283 

— ^—  oxaminate  of,  283 

■  oxide  of,  96 
—  -  protoaulphide  of,  99 

■  succinate  of,  184 
-^—  auberate  of,  184 
salicylate,  218 

— ^  sulphocarbonate  of,  97 

■  aalphate  of,  98 

■  sulphocarbonate  of  aulphide  of,  99 

■  trirotro-sftiicylate  of,  219 
tripbosphide  of>  385 

■  suiphocyanide  of,  327 
tersulphide  of,  99 

■  valerianate  of,  164 
Miik-sugar,  442 

Molybdenum,  ferrocyanide  of,  319 
Morin,  401 

Morphin,  acetate  of,  374 

hydrochlorate  of,  374 

Morphin,  374 
Morphia,  374 
Morphetin,  374 
Moringyl,  173 
Monarda  oil,  266 
•^^•^^  camphor,  266 
Murexan,  343 
Marexoin,  343-344 
Musk,  artificial,  264 
Murexyd,  344 
Myriaticy  1,157 
My  rosin,  451 
Myricin,  166 
Myrrh,  276 

N 

Naphtyl,  241 

^—  chloride  of,  241 

— —  hydrochlorate  i^f  proto-  and  ter- 

chloride  of,  241 
NaphtylchloridHshlornaphthalid,  243 
Naphtyl -naphthalid,  chloride  of,  241 
Naphtyl-bichlornaphtyl,  terchloride  of,  242 
Naphtyl-nitrid,242 
Naphtyl-nitrid-nitronaphtalid,  242 
Naphtha!  idin-carbamid,  362 
Naphthalid,  231 

oxide  of,  232 

chloride  of,  232 

■  hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of,  232 

■  hydrobromate  of  bromide  of,  232 

Naphthaltn,  231 
Naphthaiidin,  231,362 
Narcein,  375 
Narcotin,  375 
Narcotina,  375 
Narcogenin,  376 
Nicid  Group,  192 
^^  chloride  of,  192 


Niceyl,  192 
— —  Group,  192 
Nicotin,  364 
Nickel,  cyanide  of,  316 
Nicotianin,  267 
Nitraoilin,  361 
Nitracol,  154,  279 
Nitroacetyl,  136 
Nitrocapronyl,  153 
Nitrochioracety],  141 
Nitrometacetyl,  147 
Nitromeaidio,  363 
Nitrocumidin,  363 
Nitroparanicin,  363 
Nitroharmalin,  384 
Nitromannit,  433 
Nitropropionyl,  147 
Nitrophenetol,  206 
Nitrocellulose,  438 
Nitroferrocyanogen,  321 
Nitroferricyanides,  321 
Nitrosynapyl-resin,  327 
Nitrovaieryl,  152 
Nitroanilin-urea,  867 
Nitrobenxoyl,  246 
^^— •^—  bioxychlorida  of,  247 
Nitrogen  bases,  366 
— -^— ^-^^  simple,  355 
paired,  365 


Nitrobenzamid,  247 
Nitrocumid,  237 
Nitrogentianin,  424 
Nitro-amylom,  440 
Nitro-furfurol,  194 
Nitroanisol,  nitro-anite  oil,  205 
Nitroanisid,  206 
Nitrobenzid,  222,  223 
Nitroazobenzid,  222 
Nitropicramyl,  225,  227 
Nitro-tbionessal,  226 
Nitro-cyanamyl,  229 
Nitro-cinnarain,  231 
Nitro-metacinnamin,  230 
Nitro-cinnamid,  231 
Nitro-naphthalid,  232 
Nitro-tolid,  236 
Nitro-me8idin,238 
Nou-nitrogeooiia  combinations^  433 
Nitrotyrosin,  nitrate  of,  349 
Nitrobutyril,  149 


Odmyl,  171 
Odorin,  358 
Oenanth-cther,  165 
Oenanthol,  154 
Oenantbyl,  154 

oxy hydrate  of,  154 


Oil,  anise,  205 

— —  artificial  formic,  193 

—  athamanta  oreosiiieum,  264 
birch,  264 

^—  amber,  264 

—  cajeput,  261 
•^^  dracuncultts,  207 

clove,  264 

cubeba,  264 
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Oil,  caicarilla,  264 

—  cedar,  266 
"—^  elemi,  263 . 

—  galanga,  364 
"—^  imperatoria,  264 

—  juoiper-berry,  264 

—  laarel-berry,  264 

—  lavender,  264 
"—^  monarda,  266 
-^—  nutmeg-flower,  266 
— —  origanam  vulgare,  264 
"—^  peppermint,  265 
-^—  of  wine,  heavy,  128 

light,  265 

"—^  apple,  268 

—  ruej  156 
^—  copaiva,  263 

garlic,  168 

aaafcetida,  171 

—  etheric  muatard,  327 

—  mentha-viridia,  264 
laurel,  261 

olibanuoi,  203,  263,  273 

— —  orange,  263 

— ^— —  blntsom,  263 

ferment,  268 

—  ocotea,  263 

— —  petersiJien,  264 

—  pepper,  264 
roae,  266 

— —  rosemary,  266 
— —  aabine-tree,  264 
x^—  spikenanl,  264 

lage,  265 

— —  lalphanifle,  206 

thuja,  265 

-•— •  valerian,  261 
x^—  wormwood,  263 

—  wormaeed,  266 
— ^  wine,  265 
Oleen,  129 
Olefiant  gaa,  125 
Olein,  187 

Oleyl,  172,  174 

—  group,  172 
Olivii,  427 
Olivin,  427 
Olibanum,  273 

oil,  263 

Olyl,  174 
Opian,  375 
Opiammon,  305 
Opianatea,  305 
Opoponai,  273 

Organic  vegeUbla  batea,  372 

Orcin,  408 

Orcein,  408 

Orchill,408 

Orellin,  423 

Oreaolon,429 

Orseille,  408 

Oxalatea,  282 

Oxaluranilid,  360 

Oxam  ethyl  an,  283 

Oxamethan,  283 

Oxamylan,  283 

Ozanid,  282 


Oxanilid,  359 
Oxanilamid,  359 
Oxatyl,  281 
Oxide,  cystic,  349 
Oxypeucedanin,  424 
Oxyprotein,  450 
Oxyd,  xanthic,  346 
— ,  uric,  346 
Ozokerite,  129 


Palladium-allyl,  170 
Palmitin,  187 
Palrain,  188 
Paraban,  330 
Parakakodyloxyd,  389 
Paranicin,  363 
Paraflin,  129 
Paramylen,  129 
Paramylam,  440 
Para  pectin,  446 
Para8alicyl,214 
ParaapiroyI ,  214 
Paramid,  307 
Paracyan,  312 
Papaverin,  376 
Parietin,  410 
Parilline,  431 
Pectin,  445 

aubstaneea,  444 

— —  -ferment,  445 
Pectose,  445 
Pectaae,  445 
Pelosin,  383 
Pereirin,  3S4 
Persio,  408 
Peruvin,  230 

Peru-balaam,  reain  of,  272 
Petenin,  357 

Peterailien  camphor,  264 
Petrol  en,  264 
Peucedanin,  429 
Phanoretin,  410 
Phenol,  189, 199 

potasaa,  199 

-baryta,  199 


Phenetol,  206 
Phloretin,  426 
Phloridzin,  425,  441 
Phloridzein,  426 

ammonia,  426 

Phoron,  181 

Phosbi methyl,  385 

Phosmethyt-amin,  385 

Phostrimcthyl,  385 

Phosphor  bases,  385 

Phosphorus,  bioxycblorida  of,  218 

Phtalanilid,359 

Phtalimid,  183 

Phylloretin,  336 

Picamar,  201 

Picolin,  358 

Pic  ra  my  I,  287 

— —  protobromide  of,  227 

chloride  of,  225 

-^—  proto- chloride  of,  226 
—  oxide  of,  224 
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PiGramy),  sulphide  of,  S25-226 

Picrotoxin,  431 

Pigmenturo  nigrum  occuli,  458 

Pikroervthrin,  407 

Pikryl,22o 

Pimaron,  271 

Piprrin,  3S4 

Pitoyin,  384 

Pituka),  201 

Plasters,  189,  191 

Platinam-nllyl,  170 

-^— ^—  bases,  394 

bicyanide  of,  316,  322 

Plnmbagin,  424 
Polychrom,  430 

Potassium-cobalt,  cyanide  of,  322 
— ^— ^  cyanide  of,  316 

■  chlorcyantde  of,  322 
'         nickelcyanide  of,  322 
-^— ^-^  hydrocobaltcyantde  of,  322 
^— —  zinccyanide  of,  322 
-^— ^-^  mercurycyanide  of,  322 
-^-^—  silvercyantde  of,  322 
— — — '—  platinumcyanide  of,  323 

•'—' platincyanide  of,  323 

— — —  aurocyanide  of,  323 

»— sulphocvanidc  of,  326 

-^— -—  urate  of,  340 

— — ^—  glycocoll-sulphate  of,  347 

'• nitrate,  347 

Potassa,  aceUte  of,  133 

allophanate  of,  337 

amyloxyd-sulphocarbonato,  114 
-^— —  anacardate  or,  278 


-anisylate  of,  217 

-  benzoate  of,  245 

-  bibromsal  icy  late  of,  213 

■  bicblorsalicylate  of,  213 

-  binitrosalicylate  of,  213 

-  camphorate  of,  182 

■  chelidonate  of,  301 

-  cbloracetate  of,  139 

-  chloranilate  of,  197 

•  cholalale  of,  278 

-  citraconate  of,  295 

-  citrates  of,  298 

•  cyanate  of,  323-324 

•  cyanurenate  of,  327 

-  cyanurate,  337 

-  eihalate  of,  158 

-  elaidate  of,  174 

-  fumarate  of,  286 

-  glaucomelanate  of,  403 

•  glycocoll-nitrate  of,  348 

•  glycocoll-sulphate  of,  347 

-  hippurate  of,  250 

■  inosinate  of,  350 

-  isatinate  of,  415 
'  itaconnte,  295 

•  kinate  of,  303 

•  lactate  of,  144 

-  maiate  of,  188 

-  malaminate,  385 
>  margaratc,  159 

-  meconate  of,  301 

-  mellitate,  306 

-  methyloxyd-tartrate  of,  292 


Potassa,  methyl-salicylate  of,  219 

myristicate  ot",  157 

mucate  of,  299 

—^  narcotate  of,  376 
nitracolate  of,  279 

—  olidate  of,  168 
— —  oenanthate  of,  164 

oxalate  of,  282 

propionate  of,  147     ■ 

—  porporate  of,  343 
— —  rhodtzonate  of,  308 

rubrin-nitrate  of,  203 

silver-fulminate  of,  331 

siivate  of,  279 

salicyl-amidate  of,  21 S 

sail cy lite  of,  208 

■      salicylate  of,  208 
'       sesquichelidonate  of,  300 

sesquicitrate  of,  298 

saccharate  of,  298 

stearinate  of,  298 

—  succinate,  178 

suiphaceute,  142,  178 

tartrate  of,  290 

urate  of,  340 

valerianate  of,  151,  290 

— ^—  zinc-fttlminate  of,  101,  290 
Potassium-manganese,  cyanide  of,  317 
^— —  -barium,  ferrocyanide  of,  318 

-iron,  ferrocyanide,  318 

^^— ^  ferrocyanide  of,  317 
— — ^  ferricyanide  of,  319 
— — —  chroracyanide  of,  322 
— — -  aurocyanide  of,  323 
■  aoricyanide  of,  323 
^— —  mangancyanide  of,  322 

-manganese,  ferrocyanide  of,  318 

— —  nickelcjanide  of,  322 
— ^— ^—  -zinc,  ferrocyanide  of,  318 
Poush,  oxalate  of,  282 
PoUssa-soda,  298 

sesquicitrate  of,  298 


Potassa- arsenious-acid,  tartrate  of,  292 
biUrtrate  of,  292 


Potassa- boracic-acid,  tartrate  of,  291 

Pofassa-ammonia,  tartrate  of,  29 1 

Potassa  soap,  189 

Propion,  148,  186 

Propionates,  147 

Propion  amid,  147 

Propionyl,  147 

oxyhydrata  of,  147 

Propyl,  112 
Propyl-formyl,  128 
Propylamin,  357 
Propylen,  128 

bromide  of,  128 

chloride  of,  128 

Protein,  448 

substances,  447 

— —  combinations,  448 
Pseudomorphin,  375 
Pseudoerythrin,  407 
Pseiido-orcin,  408 
Pulsatillen-camphor,  267 
Purpurin,  419 
Purree,  422 
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Pnrrenon,  423 
Pyren,  234 
Pjrrocatochin,  403 
Pyroxylin,  434 

.  Q 

Quadrichlorbutyryl,  150 
Quadnbutyry],  oxyhydrate  of,  160 
Quadrichlorbutyral,  150 
Quadrichlornaphthalin,  242 
Qaadrichloroenafithyl,  155 
Quadrichlorvaleryl,  152 
Quaasiin,  431 
Quercilrin,  402 
Qaercitron-Monin,  398 
Quinin,  3S2 

aalphate  of,  382 

hydrochlorate  of,  382 

-— ^  amorphous,  3S3 
Quinta,  3S2 


Resinein,  271 
ResineoD,  271 
Reainon,  271 
Resins,  268 
Retinol,  235 
Retinite,  235 
Retiny],  235,  237 
Retinaphtha,  236 
Retistef  n,  235 
Rhodan-roetals,  326 
Ricinates,  176 
Rose-camphor,  266 
Roccin,  403 
Roccein,  408 
Roccinin,  407 
Roccelin,  407 
RoccelHnin,  407 
Rocceglucin,  408 
Rubiacio,  419 
Rubrin,  419 
Rufin,  216,  427 
Rutilin,  216,427 

S 
Sabadillin,  378 
Saccharates,  299 
Sagapenom,  275 
Sal  icy  1,  207 
Salicin,  215,  426 
Saligenin,  215 
Saiiretin,  215,  427 
8alicon,  199 
Salicyl-nitrid,  205,  212 
Salicylates,  208 
Salicylimid-amid,  208 
8alicylimid-iroD,208 
Salt-bases,  organic,  346 

. volatile,  355 

..  non-volatile,  355 

— ^^— -  paired,  356 
Sandnrach,  272 
Santalid,  422 
Santaloid,  422 
Santalidid,  422 
SanUloidid,  422 


Santonin,  431 

Santilin,  422 

Saponin,  432 

Sarkosin,  346    . 

Sasaaparin,  431 
'Sassafras  camphor,  266 

Scammonium,  375 

Scheererite,  236 

Selenaldin,  371 

Selen-cthyl,  110 

Seminaphthalidin,  362 

Sonegin,  431 

Silver,  135    ' 

aceUte  of,  135 
anisylate  of,  217 
aerate  of,  143 
benzoate  of,  245 
camphorate  of,  182 
Cyanide  of,  316 
chloracetate  of,  139 
chlorniceinate  of,  193 
chlorsuccinate  of,  145 
cholesterinate  of,  280 
cyanate  of,  324 
cyanurenate  of,  337 
euchronate  of,  307 
fulminating,  330 
kinate  of,  303 
melliute  of,  306^ 

•  oenantbate  of,  154 

•  oxalate  of,  282 
phtalinate  of,  183 

•  propionate  of,  147 

•  silver-fulminate  of,  330 

•  salicylamidate  of,  212 

•  sulphamyl-sulphate  of,  114 
'  sulphacetate  of,  142 

•  sulphocyanide,  327 
valerianate,  152 


Silver-allyl,  nitrate  of,  169 
Sil  ver,  cyanurenate  of,  337 
Silver-sulphethyl,  110 
Sinapolin,  327,  371 
Sinapin,  429 
Sinnamin,  370 
Smilacin,  431 
Soaps,  189 
Soda  soap,  190 
Soda,  urate  of,  340 

—  acrylate  of,  143 
anisylate  of,  217 

—  benzoate  of,  245 

formate  of,  120 

chelidonate  of,  301 

kinate  of,  303 

cholate  of,  351 

citrate  of,  298 

—  croconate  of,  308 
acetate  of,  1 34 

—  inosinate  of,  350 
mucatc  of,  299 

—  Inurostearate  of,  157 
—  malaminate  of,  289 

mari^arate  of,  160 

pikranate  of,  205 

urate  of,  310 

•  stearate  of,  161 
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Soda,  itearophanate  of,  163 

Urtrate  of,  291 

^— —  tesquicitrate  of,  298 
— —  prolocbelidonate  of,  300 
— ^—  bichelidonate  of,  301 
—  biUitrate  of,  291 
Sodium,  mercorj-CTanide  of,  322 
-^^—  cyanide  of,  316 

nickel-cyanide  of,  322 

ferrocjanide  of,  318 


Soda-poUasa,  Urtrate  of,  291 
Solanin,  377 
Spaniolitmin,  409 
Spermaceti,  166 
Spiritaa  oitri  duicia,  106 
Spikenard  oil,  264 
Spirol  {vide  Phenol),  199 
Spiroyl  (vidt  Salieyl),  207 
Sptroylimid,  208 
Spiroylbromid,  212 
Starch,  439 
Starch-augar,  444 
Starch-meal,  444 
Stearin,  187 
Stearatea,  160 
Stearophanyl,  162 
Stearophanin,  187 
SUbethyl,  391 
— —  oxide  of,  392 
~^—^  chloride  of,  393 
-^— ^—  bromide  of,  393 
— ^—  aolphate  of,  392 
— —  nitrate  of,  392 

-  aulphide  of,  392 

— — ~-  iodide  of,  392 
Stibamyl,  393 
Stibethylium,  893 
Stibmethyl,391 
Stibmethylium,  391 
.-*^-«— ^—  oxide  of,  891 
^— — -^—  aulphate  of,  391 
^-^— ^— —  bicarbonate  of,  391 

iodide  of,  391 

chloride  of,  391 

Stibmethylethylium,  391 


Stilben,  233 

Stiibyl,  protochloride  of,  227 

Stiracin,  229 

Strontia,  lipinate  of,  180 

Struthiin,  431 

Strychnin,  378 

-^— —  hydrocblorate  of,  380 

hydriodate  of,  380 

nitrate  of,  380 

solphate  of,  379 

Strychnia,  378 

Styracon,  S30 

Styron,  329 

Suberanilid,  359 

Succinatca,  178 

Succinalid,  369 

Succinaniiid,  359 

Succyl-groop,  176 

Succiaterin,  236 

Sugar,  common  or  cane,  443 

fruit,  443 

milk,  442 


Sugar,  grape,  444 
Sulpbo-amyl,  114 
Sulpho-furfurol,  IBA 
Sulpho-hydrochinon,  brown,  195 
Sulpho-hydrochinon,  yellow,  195 
Sulphohydrobensoyl ,  227 
Sulphobenxid,  222,  223 
Suiphaniaol,206 
Sulph-iaatin,  415 
Suiph-iaatyd,  415 
Sulphonaphthalid,  232 
Sulphonaphthalin,  282 
Sulphotolid,  237 
Sulphacetyl,  142 
Sulphethyl-aulphocarbonale,  109 
Snipboform,  120 
Sulphometaldehyd,  131 
Sulpho-gold-autpb-allyl,  170 
Sulpho-methylan,  98 
Sulpho-palladium-aulpb-allyl,  170 
Sulpbo-mercory-aulph-aliyi,  170 
Sulpbo-platinum-aulpk-allyl,  170 
Sulpho-ailver-aulph-allyl,  170 
Sulphomeaityl,  146 
Sulphor-allyl,  169 
Suiphochlor-platinom-allyl,  170 
mercury-ally  I,  170 


Sulpho-hydroodmyl,  171 
Sulphoferulyl,  171 
Suiphocarbanilid,  360 
Sulpbiaatyd,  415 
Sulphocyanidea,  326,  327 
Sulphomellan-metala,  333 
Sulphomellan,  333 
Sugar,  different  apeciee  of,  442 
Surinamin,  385 
Synaptaae,  451 


Tannin,  395 

catechu,  397 


coffee,  397 

morna,  397 

kino,  399 

— —  cinchona,  399 

china,  399 

gall  nut,  398 

bohea,  400 

-^^—  quercitron,  398 
Tartarua  ammoniatua,  291 
-^— ^—  boraxatua,  291 
■         martial ia,  291 
•  UrUriaatua,  291 


Tartar  emetic,  292 
Taurin,  349 
Tartratea,  290 
Tekoretin,  236 
Tellurethyl,  110 
Telluraldin,  371 
Tclerythrin,  407 
Terecryl,  173 
Tereben,  259 
Terebilen,  259 
Terebenea,  356 
Terebencyl,  192 
Terpin,  259 
Terpinol,  259 
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TetrachlorchinoD,  197 
Tetrachlornaphtalio,  241 
Thebain,  375 
Thein,  369 
Theobromin,  369 

Ditrate  of,  369 

bydrochlorate  of,  369 

Thialdin,  371 

•^— ^—  hydrochlorate  of,  371 
Thialole,  109 
ThioaioDamin,  327,  369 
Thioneasal,  226 
Tobacco-campbor,  267 
Tolen,  239 
Tolin,  236 
Tolid,  236 

cbloride  of,  286 

Toluidin,  336, 362 
Toluol,  236 
Toluyl,  261 
Tourneaol,  409 
Tribromaoilin,  362 
Tribromcumidin,  363 
Tribromtoluidin,  363 
TrichloraniliD,  362 
Tribromaniaol,  212 
Trichlorchinon,  196 
TrichlorhydrochiooD,  196 
Trichlornaphtalin,  241 
Triethyl-amin,  357 
Trinitraniaol,  212 
Trinitro-meaitol,  237 
Trinitronapbthalid,  242 
Trinitrobenxin,  241 
Trioxyprotein,  453 
Tarpentine,  oil  of,  258 

bydpobromate  of  oil  of,  259 

hydrochlorate  of  oil  of,  259 

bydriodate  of  oil  of,  259 

-^— — ^  Tarniab,  270 
Tyroain,  349 


Ulmin,  459,  460 

UliniD-aubsuocei,  460,  461 

Uramil,  342 

Urates,  339 

Urea,324,  325,  335,  367 

nitrate  of,  367 

—  oxalate  of,  367 
Urenoxyd-ammoDta,  336 
Uren,  334 

—  oxide  of,  334 
TTric-oxyd,  346 
Urethylan,  99 

V 
Valeryl,  150 

oxy hydrate  of,  150 

acetate  of  oxycbloride  of>  152 


Valera],  150 
Valeramid,  150 
Valer-aldehyd,  150 
VaJerianatea,  150 
Valeroo,  153 
Valero-nitryl,  152 
Valeren,  129 
yalerol,265 
Valyl,lll 

-^—  valerianate  of.  Ill 
ValyTen,  HI,  128 

chloride  of,  111,128 


Vegetable  matters,  indifferent,  eolorle 

Veratrin,  178 

Veratria,  178 

Verdigris,  134 

Viacin,  277 

Vitellin,  454 

Violet  camphor,  266 

W 
Wax,  Chinese,  166 

cork,  167 

white,  167 

— -  palm,  167 
leaf,  167 

—  myrica,  167 

—  cerenauba,  167 
— »  ocuba,l67 

—  -butter,  167 
Wine  oit,  265 
Wood-fibrin,  438 
Wood-spirit,  96 
Wood-ether,  96 
Wood-Tinegar,  132 
Wormseed  oil,  265 
Wormwood  oil,  263 

X 

Xanthine,  346 
Xanthio-oxyd,  346 
Xanthogen-amid,  108 
Xanthorbaronin,  224 
Xanthorhma  Kastilis,  resin  of,  275 
Xanthophyl,  418 
Xylidin,  363 
Xylit,  164 
Xylit-naphtha,  164 
Xyloid,  237 
Xyloidin,237,440 
Xyloidine,  438 


Zinc,  acetate,  134 

cyanide  of,  316 

lactate  of,  144 

x^—  sulphocyanide  of,  326 
— —  valerianate,  152 
—  zinc-fulminate,  331 


B,425 


81 


ERRATA. 


Page 


49. 
96, 
99, 
105, 
106. 
106. 
107, 
108, 
118, 
136, 

146, 
192, 
192, 
264, 
266, 
415, 


*<     8  from  bottom,  for  '*  common  oharooar'  r^ad  caking  ooaL 
"      4,  for  "  Ethyl"  rtad  Methyl. 
"    87,  fiyr  "  (MS)"  rtad  (MeS). 
line    7,  fw  "BO,**  rtad  BoO». 


43,/or  "PO^'rcorfPO..* 

9, /or  "Nitrate"  warf Nitrite. 

2,  for  "  hydrosulpliate  of  ethyl"  rtad  hydrosulphethyl. 

7,  for  "  Hanthogenamid"  r^kf  Xanthogenamid. 
86, /or  "Nitrate"  rwkf  Nitrite. 

81, /or  "Acetyl-Phitinchloride,  Plantinchloride"  rtad  Acetylplatin* 
chloride-platinchloride. 

1,  at  bottom,  for  "  aeephoric"  rtad  acephosic. 
28,  for  "  Paranicin"  rtad  Paranicen. 
27,  for  "  Hence  paranicin"  rtad  Hence  paranieen. 
25, /or  "bitnla"  r«a<f  Betnla. 
11,  for  "  Oil"  rtad  Camphor. 

1,  at  top,  for  "imasitin"  rtad  imasatin* 


KEVf  BOOKS  PUBLISltED   BY  A.  HART. 
MORFITS   AFPLIBD    CHEMISTRY. 

A  TREATISE  UPON  CHEMISTRY, 

IN  ITS  ArPLICATION  TO  THB  MANUFACTURE  OF 

SOAPS   AND  CANDLES. 

BIINO  A  THOmonOH  BZPOSITION  OF  TUB  FEIN  CI  PUSS  AND  PEACTICB  OF  THE  TBaJH 

UK  ALL  TBBia  MINUTUEi  BASED  UPON  THB  MOST  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN 

SCIXNCB. 

BY  CAMPBELL  MORFIT, 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMIST. 

IVlilft  170  Bngra^lagi  on  IVood* 

T1ii|  work  w  bated  upon  the  most  Bzcxirr  t)iscoimm  in  Sctxxcb  and  ivpROTBMBim 
IN  Am,  and  presents  a  thorou^  exposition  of  tbe  principles  and  practice  of  the  trade  :n 
bU  their  miuutls.  The  experience  and  ability  of  the  author  have  enabled  him  to  produce 
A  MORS  COBCPLBTB  AND  coKPBxBxitnTX  BOOK  upon  the  subject  than  any  extant.  The  whole 
arran|^mem  is  desig^ned  with  a  view  to  the  scientifie  enlightenment,  as  well  as  the  in- 
itmeion  of  the  monafhctnrer,  and  iu  contents  are  such  as  to  render  it  not  only  a  stand- 
ABS  oxrxDB  BOOK  TO  THB  OPBBATivB,  bul  also  an  authoritative  work  of  reference  for  the 

GJIBMIBT  and  THB  SXVDXRT. 

An  examination  of  the  annexed  table  of  contents  will  show  the  invaluable  usefulness 
of  the  work,  the  practical  features  of  which  are  illustrated  by  upwards  of  onx  uvhdbbd 

AND  IIXTT  BKOBAyiNOf  ON  WOOD. 

7%4/oUowing  synopsis  tmhraess  only  ths  main  hsads  qfsaeh  Chaptsr  and  Paragraph. 

Spermaceti,  Delpbinine,  Neats 
feet  Oil. 
Chap.  17.  Th«  Constitutnts  </  Fatt,  their 
Properties  and  Composition: 
Siearine,  Stearic  Acid  and 
Salts;  Margarine,  Marxarie 
Acid  and  Salts;  Olein.  Oleio 
Acid  and  Salts;  Cetine,  Oetylio 
Acid ;  Phocenine,  Phocenie 
Acid  and  Salts ;  ButyrinCf  Bu- 
tyric Acid  and  Salts;  Caproic, 
Caprie  Acid;  Hircine,  Hircie 
Acid;  Choiesterine. 

**  16.  Basis  ConsHlutnts  qf  Fott;  — 
Glycerin.  Eihal. 

**      19.  Theory  iff  Saponi/Uation, 

^  90.  ITMmiis;— Steam  Series,  Buga> 
dier>  or  Ley  Vats,  Soap  Frames, 
CaldronSf  kc. 

**■  21.  Ths  Systsmizsd  arrangtmsnt  for 
a  Soap  Factory. 

**■  32.  Hcmarfa,— Preliminarr  to  the 
Process  for  Making  Soap. 

«*  Vi.  Hard  Soaps :  ^  ^  CviWing  Pro- 
cess;" Goraparative  value  ot 
Oils  and  Fats  as  Soap  ingredi- 
ent, witn  Tables;  White,  Mot- 
tled, Marseilles,  Yellow,  Yan- 
kee Soaps;  Enrlish  Yellow  and 
White  Soap,  Coco  Soap,  Pain 
Soap,  Butter  Soap,  En^^sh 
Windsor  Soap,  French  Wind- 
sor Soap.    Analyses  of  Soaps. 

*  94.  Process /or  Making  Soap  :—Pt^ 
paration  of  the  Leys,  Empa- 
tage,  Relargage,  Coetion,  Mot- 
tling, Cooling. 


I 


Gbap.  1.  Inlrodttetory  Remarks. 
<*       2.  ThsJHgniiy^thsArtandilslU- 

lations  to  Seienes. 
"       3.  4jP^nity  and  Chsmieal  Eyuiva' 

Unts  :-'Explan€Uion  of. 
**       4.  AlkaUes.—Lim^  Potassa,  Soda, 

Ammonia. 
M  &  Alkalimetry. 
*<       6  Andj.— Carbonic,  Sulphnrie,  H^- 

drochlorio,    Nitric,    Boraeie. 

Acidimetnr. 
**       7.  Origin  and  Composition  qf  Fatty 

Mattett. 
K       a  SaponifahU  Fatt.-Oili  of  AI- 

mono,  Olive,  Mustard,  Beech, 

Poppy,  Rapeseed,  Orapeseed ; 

Nut  Oil,  Linseed  Oil,  Castor 

Oil,  Palm  Oil,  (processes  for 

bleaching   it;)    Coco    Butter, 

Nutmeg  Batter,  Galum  Batter, 

Athamantioe. 

*  9.  Adulteration  qf  Oils. 
«     la  Action  qf  Acids  upon  Oils. 
«     IL  VolatiU  OOs.—Tho  Properties  of, 

•  and  their  applicability  to  the 

Manufacture  of  Soaps. 

"  It.  Volatile  Oil*  .'—Their  Origin  and 
Composition;  Table  of  their 
Specifio  Graritiea. 

"  19.  ISusniial  Oib:  — The  Adalter*- 
tions  of,  and  the  modes  of  de- 
tecting them. 

*  14.  Wax:— lt»  Propertlei  and  Com- 

position. 

■  1&  JZm'nj:— Their  Propertiea  and 
Composition;  Colophony  and 
Gallipot. 

^  19.  Animal  Fats  and  OOt  .'^Lard, 
Mutton  Suet,  Beef-tallow,  Beef- 
marrow,  Bone-fat,  Soap-rrease, 
Oil-lees,  Kitchen-stuff,  Human- 
fat,  Adipodrs,  Batter,  Fish-oil, 
16 


,  Extemporaneous  Soap«;— Lard, 
Medicinal.  "Hawes,»  «*Ma 
quer,"  and  "DarcetV*  Soaps  ^ 


96.  SUieated   Soaps:— Flinti   Sand, 
"Dunn's,"  '* Davb*s» Soaps. 


;:» 


HT 


^ 


NEW  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  A.  HAET, 


CHAT.Sf.  ?nt<ni  Soaps.— Dextrine,  SaJina- 
ted  Softpt,  Soap  from  Hardened 
Fat. 

*•     Ml  AfuUnanH  Imynvemtnu. 

**  19.  5^t5oap4;^rroce8s  for  Making, 
Crown  Soaps,  "  Savon  Voru* 

**  30.  Tks  Conetnion  <^  Sqft  Soapi  tnto 
Hard  So€tp». 

**  31.  Frauds  in  Soap  Making  and 
Mtans/or  iA««r  DUtetutn. 

**  33.  Earthy  8oap$^  Marint  Soap.  Me- 
tallu  Soaps.  Ammoniaeal  Soap. 

*•  33.  Soap  from  YoUitiU  Otis;— Siar- 
ky*t  Soap,  Action  of  Alkalies 
npon  Essential  Oils. 

•*  31  "SoTons  AcidtSf^  or  Oleo-acidu- 
laled  Soap. 

**  3S.  Toilet  Soafif.*— Purification  of 
Soaps,  Admixed  Soap,  Cinna- 
mon, Rosa.  Orange  •  flower, 
Bouquet,  Benzoin,  Cologne, 
/  Vanilla,  Musk,  Naples,  Kasan 
Soaps,  Ploiant  Soaps.  Trans- 
parent Soaps  Son  Soaps,  Sha- 
ring Cream;  Remarks. 

•«  36.  Artomeurs  and  Tkermomsun:^ 
their  use  and  value. 

"     37.  Weights  and  Mtasura. 

"      3a  CandUs. 

**     39.  Illumination. 

«     40.  PkOmopiiy  of  Flanu. 

"     41.  Hair   Malmal  far   Candln:^ 


Modos    of    Rendering    Fau, 
**  Wilson's  Siaam  Tanks. 
Cbap.43.  WSdb:~The»r  ase  and  aetiou. 
Catting  Maehinea. 

43.  Of  tksManufaetursff  CandUs. 

44.  Jfippsd  CamUst  .--Improved  Ha- 
ehinenr  for  facilitAting  iheix 
Mannneture. 

45.  Mlaurial  qf  6'amf(«:— Pfoecas 
for  Improving  tu  Qnality. 

46.  Moulded  CafuU«f:  — Improved 
Machinery  for  IkcilitaUng  their 
Manufacture.— "  Vaxeme,"  or 
Sommer  Candles. 

47.  Slsone  Acid  Acadia.*- Adamaai^ 
ina  and  Star  Candlea. 

4a  Steemn  CaiuOsi.-— Braeonnoi*> 
and  Morfit^s  Proeesa. 

49.  Spsrin  Candles. 

80.  i^/miiM,  PolM  WaXj  Coco  Cam^ 
dies. 

91.  ITaxCafufte.^Mode  of  Bleach- 
ing the  Wax,  with  drawings  of 
the  apparatus  reqnisita  there- 
for; Boogiea,  Ciarges,  Flan- 
beanx. 

eg.  Taunt  Ca»M««;— "Aiotixed," 
Movable  Wick  and  6oddard% 
Candles;  Candles  on  Continu- 
ous Wick;  Water  and  Moor 
Bougies,  Perfiimed  Candlea 

S3.  Concluding  Remarks.  Vocabo- 
lary. 


Tevmt*— The  book  Is  handsomelir  printed,  with  large  type,  and  on  good  thick  paper, 
m  an  octavo  volume  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  pag«S|  the  price  of  which  is  SS  p«r 
copy,  neaUy  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  by  maiiyVss  qf  postage  in  flexible 
covers,  on  receiving  a  remittance  of  ^    (A  limited  nnmber  only  printed.) 


Two  VOLUMKS,    TWELVE   HUNDRED    PAQS8,    BMBBLLUHBD  WITH    KUMBBOUS 

ExoBATixos.    New  Edition.    Pbicb  $4,  cloth,  qilt. 

WATSON'S  ANNALS  OF  PIILABBLPIIA  ANB 
FENNSTLTANIA  IN  TIB  DLBBN  TIHB. 

BEING  A  COLLECTION  OF  MEMOIRS,  ANECDOTES,  AND  INOIDJENTS  OS  THE  CITT 

AND  ITd  INHABITANTS. 

MXJ»  or  Tax 

Earliest  Settlements  o/  the  Inland  part  of  Pennsylvania,  from  (As  da^  qf  ike 

Founders, 

nraxHBSD  fo  pxxsntn  tbi  uoouwmoifs  ot  old»  txm%  abb  io 

Exhibit  Society  In  ita  Ohanges  of  Mannen  and  Onatoma,  and  the  Olty  and  O0UII17 
In  their  Local  Changes  and  Zmprorementa. 

BY   JOHN    F.  WATSON, 

Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  BIttoileal 
Sooiottes  of  New  York  1    *  "' 

Bxvxxw  NonoiB.— "This  Is  a  great  curi- 
osity. Bttch  a  book  has  never  before  been 
produced  in  the  United  Btates.  The  Annalist 
will  enjoy  a  peerless  Ihme— we  trust  his  work 
will  be  universally  bought  and  read.**  **  No 
American  who  can  read  should  be  without  a 
copy  of  this  Invaluable  contribution  to  our 
eariy  American  htstorv.**  **  It  seems  to  con- 
vey us  back  to  other  times— we  sec  things  as 
they  were — minuteljf  ond  particultriy,  and 
not  as  presented  in  stately  aud  buKkint-d 


history,  in  one  general  view— ragiM^  glim- 
mering^indistinet."  "TblslBintmtliawailc 
without  example  Ibr  its  imitation,  and  with 
equal  truth  it  is  In  exeention  a  wort:  std 
generis.**  "  It  is  a  muaenm  that  will  never 
cease  to  attract  It  deasrves  the  gratitade 
of  the  country  and  the  paUonage  of  the 
reading  community.  It  will  furnish  the 
historian,  the  biographer,  and  the  oatziottB 
orator,  with  matter  to  adorn  and  twaatliy 
their  productions." 
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A.  HARTS  6TAKDABD  MEDICAL  WOR&&  . 

HAUSTBATSD  MaDXOAX.  xjbra&t. 

OAREY  A  HART  have  recently  pablithed  the  following  valaable  Medical  and  8ur- 
gieal  worke,  sttperbly  illostrated^to  which  they  beg  leave  to  oall  ihe  atieniion  of  the 
profeMion.  Thi»  splendid  eeriee  now  forrat  sue  sotal  qvart^  volumsb,  containing 
FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  SIOHTY  QUARTO  PLATES,  boauUrttUy  executed :  ana 
the  price  at  which  they  are  offered  u  infinitely  Iom  than  any  •imilar  works  have  hero- 
tolbre  been  published. 

QVAIN'S  ANATOMICAL  PLATES, 

PAWOOAST'S  OVBBATIVB  8UHOBR7, 

lORElU'S  fiRElT  won  ON  HDWIPEIT, 

aODDARD   ON   THE  TEETH, 
SICOBD  OS  EXTREME  CASES  07  VENEBEAI  DISEASES 

AND  RATER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


A  SERIES  OF 


ANATOMICAL  PUTES, 

With  References  and  Physiological  Com- 

mentSf  illustrating  the  structure  of  the 

diflereat  parts  of  the  Human  Body. 

xnmii  BT 

JONES  QUAIN,  M.D.,AND 

W.  J.  ERASMUS  WILSON. 

With  Notes  and  Additions  by 
JOSEPH  PANCOAST,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Me- 
dical College  of  Philadelphia. 
Tann  AicnicAir  xpinoii. 
The  Plates  are  accompanied  by  letter- 
press, coniaining  detailed  references  to  the 
various  objects  delineated.     But  with  a 
view  to  render  them  intelligible  to  a  greater 
number  of  persons^  a  running  conuneniary 
on  each  plate  is  given,  stating  in  general 
tennsj  and  divested,  as  far  as  can  be,  of  all 
technicality,  the  uses  and  purposes  which 
the  diflerent  objects  serve  in  the  animal 
economy. 

THE  woEK  comisn  or  the  roixowxHo 
DTvnioHf : 

THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY.  Fifty-ofu  Plates, 

THE  VESSELS  OF  TUB  HUMAN 
BODY.  FifiyPlatu, 

THE  NERVES  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY,  Tkirty-tigkt  PlaUt. 

THE  VISCERA  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY,  including  the  Organs  of  Digestion, 
Respiration,  Secretion  and  Excretion, 
Tkutff'twc  Flam, 


THE    BONES    AND    LIGAMENTS, 

Jhirty  Plates. 

CompUts  in  Ons  Royal  Quarta  Vdums  ^ 
ntarly  500  pagw,  and  SOO  plafes,  eompris' 
ing  nearly  700  «eparafe  illustrations.  Be- 
ing  the  only  complete  system  qf  Anatomu 
.  cal  Plates,  on  a  large  scoJs,  ever  published 
in  Ameriea. 

Prl««  only  9151  elotlk  giltf  or 
•30  eolored  after  nat«r«« 


OPBRATZVS  SV&OXSaY; 

on, 

A  DF^CRIPTION  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PRO- 
CESSES OF  THE  ART; 

nrCLUDXVO  all  the  hew  OPEEATIOllly 

AND  EXHurniro  the  state  oriuBp 
«xcAL  science  nr  in  i 


ADVANCED  CONDITION. 

BY  JOSEPH  PANCOAST,  M.D., 

Professor  of  General,  Descriptive  and  Sur^ 

gioal  Anatomy  in  Jefferson  Medical 

College,  Philadelphia. 

Complete  in  Ons  Royal  Ato.  Volunee  </  39 

pages  qf  letterpress  description  and  eighty 

large  Ato.  plates,  comprising  490  TUustra' 

tions.  and  being  the  only  complete 

work  on  the  subject  in  the  Sngtish 

Language.    Price,  fuU  bound 

in  eloth,  only  SIO. 

Second  Edition,  Improved. 

''This  excellent  work  is  eonstmeted  oit 
Ihe  model  of  the  French  Surgical  Works 
by  Yelpeau  and  Malgaigne ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  English  language  is  concerned,  we  are 


rg 
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A.  HABTS  STANDARD  MBDICAL  WORKS. 


prottd  MM  mn  American  to  My  that,  of  m 
KtiTD  rr  HAS  HO  suPKaiOK."— iVcto  York 
JvurruU  of  M«dieine. 

**  For  this  beautiful  Tolame^  the  stndfiit 
and  praetitioner  of  Surgery  will  feel  rrate- 
ftil  to  the  ability  and  industry  of  ProfT Pan- 
eoasL  The  drawing  and  execution  of  the 
plates  are  splendid  examples  of  American 
art.  and  do  credit  to  Messrs.  Cichowski 
ana  Duval,  while  the  description  is  no  less 
creditable  to  the  author.  We  hare  ex- 
aiomed  the  book  with  care,  and  feel  great 

RIeasure  in  declaring  that,  in  onr  opinion. 
IS  a  most  Talnable  addition  to  the  surgical 
Jiteraiureof.the  United  States.  It  was  a 
happy  idea  to  illustrate  this  department  of 
surgery,  as  It  renders  perfecil}r  clear  what 
the  Tery  best  Terbal  description  often 
leares  obscure,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
substitute  for  witnessing  operations.  To 
those  practitioners  especially,  who  are 
called  upon  occasionally,  only,  to  perform 
operations,  we  are  not  acauaintejl  with  any 
volume  better  calculated  H>r  reference  prior 
to  using  the  knife.  There  are  similar 
works  published  in  Europe,  but  they  are 
much  more  expensive,  without  being  supe- 
rior in  point  of  usefulness  to  the  very  cheap 
volume  before  us. 

**  All  the  modern  operations  for  the  cure 
of  squinting,  club>foot,  and  the  replacing 
lost  parts  and  repairing  defoVmities  from 
partial  destruction  of  the  nose,  Ac,  are  verv 
clearly  explained  and  prettily  illustrated. 
It  IS  questionable  whether  anything  on  this 
subject  can  be  better  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
than  Pancoast's  Operative  Surgery."— So- 
turday  Courier, 

III. 

BOBBAIUI  ONTHE  TEETH. 

THE 

ANATOMY,   PHYSIOLOGY, 

AND  DISEASES 


TSBTB  AND  OUIUKS^ 

fVITH  THE  MOST  APPmOTED  METHODS  OF 

rEKATHSNT,  ZirCLVDIlfO  OPERATIONS, 

AHD  A  OEHEEAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

KSTHOO  OP  MAKXNO  AND 

SETTING 

Artificial  Teeth. 

Bt  PAUL  BECK  GODDARD,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and    Ifistology  in 

the  Franklin  College  of  Philadelphia. 

la  One  4to.  Volume,  illustrated  by  30 

beautifully  executed  Plates,  each 

containing  Numerous  Figures, 

handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  Six  Dollars. 

Uniform  mlh  "  Quairi's  Anatomy ^^  ^Pan- 

totuC»  Surgery ^^  and  '*  MoreauH 

Midwifery  J^ 

*  We  do  not  possess  a  modem  work  on 

Dental  Svrgery,  written  by  a  British  Au- 


\  thor,  which  equals  that  of  Dr.  (Soddaid.-> 
J  One  reaion  for  tais  may  arise  from  the  eif^ 
icumstance,  that  the  learned  author  is  a 
i  practical   anaiomist,  whoM  knowledge  is 
>  on  a  levei  with  the  modem  discoveriesi 
'and  who  has  himself  authenticated   the 
laieit  researches  into  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  dental  structure.    It  is  quite  apparent 
that  such  knowledge  must  prove  of  im- 
mense TSlue  in  enabling  any  one  to  arrive 
at  iust  conclusions  relatire  to  the  diseases 
of  the  teeih  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  be  auributed 
to  the  want  of  such  knowledge  that  most 
writers  on  Dental  Surgery  have  erred  so 
much  relative  to  the  causes  and  nature  of 
these  diseases.    The  work  may  confidently 
be  recommended,  as  containing  the  tolantf- 
mosl  approved  method*  ^f  perfgrming  aU 
the  operations  connected  loitk  dkniai  Sur- 
gery. 

**  We  eannot  close  out  reoiarks  wiifaoat 
adverting  to  the  thirty  very  beauiifnl  litho- 
graphs which  illustrate  the  text  They 
render  it  quite  impossible  to  misandersund 
the  author,  and  afford  a  very  favorable  ex- 
ample  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  Art  on 
the  American  ConiinenL"—£tf>n&«rgAJfii- 
dical  and  Surgical  JoumeU^  ^^^^ 

IV. 
MOREAU'S 

Great  Work  on  Midwifery 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

EXHIBITING  THE  PREsfexT  AD. 

VANCED  STATE  OF  THE 

SCIENCE. 

BY  F.  G.  MOREAU. 

Translated  from  the  French 
BY  T.  FOREST  BETTON,  M.  D., 

AND  KBITKD 

BY  PAUL  BECK  GODDARD,  M.D 

The  whole  illustrated  by 
Eighty  Splendid   quarto  JPiOUt^ 


WBICH  AKE  EITHER 

The  Size  off  Life, 

OR  EXACTLY  HALF  THE  SIZE. 

Upon  which  the  first  artists  have  been 

employed,  snd  which  are  fully  equal, 

if  not  superior,  to  the  original, 

and  the  publishers  can  safely 

pronounce  it 

THE  MOtT  SPLENDID  WOEK  OR  MID- 
WIFEEY  EVEE  PUBLISHED. 

Now  eompleu  in  one  large  Ato.  volume^  nf  tko 

Mtxe  qf  "Qiiom't  Anatamy,^  **  Pan- 

coasfM  Surgery,^  and  *' Goddard 

on  the  Teeth^' 

Prlee  TEN  DOLLARS,  til 

bound  In  cloilk 
**The  work  of  Professor  Morean  is  a 
treasure  of  Obstetrical  Science  and  Phie^ 
2» 
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